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ANNUAL REGISTER, 

FOR THE YEAR 

1865. 

PART I. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

CHAPTER I. 

Tranquil and piosperous state of the United Kingdom at the commencement of the 
year — State of tiade and of the public revenue — Stability of the Government of 
Loid Palmerston — Progress of the ci\il wai m America, and policy of England 
towards the belligerents — Hostilities in NTew Zealand — The Parliament summoned 
on the 7th of February foi itb last session — The proceedings opened by Commission 
— Tlie Hoyal Speech — Debates in both Houses on the Addi css— Remarks of Lord 
Dei by on the policy of the United States Government towards England — Expla- 
nations of Eail Russell — The Addiess voted nem con — Debate in the Commons on 
the condition of Ireland — Amendment moved and negatiied — Fuither discussions 
upon Irish quq^tions, the condition of the peasantry, the emigration, the tenuie of, 
land and tenant right, and the Church Establishment — Important debate on reso- 
lutions moved by Mi Dilwyn — Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
, Irish Chuich 

The year 1865 opened under fayourable auspices for the United 
Kingdom. England was at peace with her neighbours, and 
might reasonably expect, under judicious guidance, to maintain 
friendly relations with foreign states. Only one remote corner of 
her own colonial possessions afforded employment to a military 
force. The desultory and inconclusive contest with the natives 
of New Zealand continued to smoulder on; a warfare in which 
a certain loss was incurred without any compensating honour 
or advantage. The internal condition of the country was pros- 
perous and tranquil, and the continued increase of the national 
wealth was attested by palpable evidence on all sides. The benefit 
of an abundant harvest in the preceding year had been felt with 
. all its customary effects. Trade was in a sound and healthy state ; 
the revenue exhibited the same buoyancy which had been its 
characteristic feature of late years, and there was a total absence of 
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political agitation or otlior s3"mptoiiis of popular discontent. The 
great calamity of the cotton fcimii\e, attended with so iiiiieh siiiler- 
ing during the two preceding years, had now almost disappeared, 
and the inaniifacturing districts of Lancashire showed signs of 
revived industry and comfort. The long -protracted contest in 
America, which had been the source of these troubles, appeared 
now, after four j^ears of its destructive continuance, to bo drawing 
to a close. Signs of exhaustion on the part of the Southern States 
portended the termination of a struggle which had been main- 
tained with extraordinaiy tenacity and great sacrifices on both 
sides, England adhered stodfastly to her avowed policy of neu- 
trality, — an attitude not maintained without considerable diffi- 
culty, nor without incurring occasional outbreaks of jealousy and 
displeasure from each of the contending parties. The Adminis- 
tration of Lord Palmerston still maintained its ground, and did 
not appear to have in any degree lost its hold upon the confidence 
of the public. The spirit of part}’, indeed, though dormant, was 
not extinct, nor is it ever likely to become so in England, but 
there prevailed among persons of various political persuasions a 
general acquiescence in the opinion that the veteran Minister, 
whose career could not in the course of nature be long protracted, 
might be safely trusted, at least during the brief term of an 
expiring Parliament, to maintain the honour of the country and 
the security of her institutions. 

The Legislature was summoned to meet for the despatch of 
business at the usual period, the 7th of February being tbe day 
appointed. To the regret of her subjects, the Queen did not 
appear to open Parliament in person, that duty being performed 
by Commission. Her Majesty’s Message, delivered from the 
throne by the Lord Chancellor, was in the following terms : — 

My Lords and Gtentlemen, — 

We are commanded to assure you that Her Majesty has great 
satisfaction in recurring again to the advice and assistance of her 
Parliament. 

The negStiations in which the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia were engaged with the King of Denmark were 
brought to a conclusion by a Treaty of Peace ; and the com- 
munications which Her Majesty receives from foreign Powers lead 
her to entertain a well-founded hope that no renewed disturbance 
of the peace of Europe is to be apprehended. 

The civil war m Korth America still unhappily continues. 
Her Majesty remains stodfastly neutral between the contending 
parties, and would rejoice at a friendly reconciliation between 
them. 

A Japanese Daimio in rebellion against his sovereign, infringed 
the Tights accorded by treaty to Great Britain and to certain^ 
other powers ; and the J apanese Government leaving failed to 
compel him. to desist from his lawless proceedings, the diplomatic 
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agents and the naval commanders of Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, and the United States of North America undertook 
a combined operation for the purpose of asserting the rights which 
their respective Governments have obtained by treaty. That 
operation has been attended with complete success ; and the result 
has afforded security for foreign commerce and additional strength 
to the Government of Japan, with which the relations of Her 
Majesty are friendly. 

Papers on this subject will be laid before you. 

f Her Majesty regrets that the conflict with some of the native 
tribes in New Zealand has not yet been brought to a close, but the 
successful efforts of Her Majesty regular forces, supported by 
those raised in the colony, have led to the submission of the 
insurgents ; and those who are still in arms have been informed 
of the equitable conditions on which their submission would be 
accepted. 

Her Majesty has had great satisfaction in giving her sanction 
to the meeting of a conference of delegates from her several North 
American provinces, who, on invitation from Her Majesty Go- 
vernor-General, assembled at Quebec. Those delegates adopted 
resolutions having for their object a closer union of those provinces 
under a central Government. If those resolutions shall be approved 
by the provincial legislatures, a bill will be laid before you for 
carrying this important measure into effect. 

“ Her Majesty rejoices at the general tranquillity of her Indian 
dominions, but Her Majesty regrets that long- continued outrages 
on the persons and property of subjects of Her Majesty, and for 
which no redress could be had, have rendered it necessary to 
employ a force to obtain satisfaction for the past and security for 
the future. 

^ ^^Her Majesty deeply laments the calamity w’-hich has recently 
occasioned great loss of life and property at Calcutta and at other 
places in India. Prompt assistance was rendered by the officers 
of the Government, and generous contributions have been made 
in various parts of India to relieve the sufferings which have thus 
been occasioned. 

Geisitlemen of the House of Commoi^s,-— 

“Her Majesty has directed the estimates for the ensuing year 
to be laid before you. 

“ They have been prepared with every attention to economy, 
and with due regard to the efficiency of the public service. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, — 

“Her Majesty commands us to inform you that the general 
condition of the country is satisfactory, and that j:he revenue 
realizes its estimated amount. The distress which prevailed in 
some of the manufacturing districts has greatly abated ; and the Act 

B 2 
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passed for tlie encouragement of public works in those districts 
has been attended with useful results. 

Ireland during the past year bas bad its share in the advan- 
tage of a good harvest, and trade and manufactures are gradually 
extending m that part of the kingdom. 

Yarious measures of public usefulness will be submitted for 
3 "our consideration. 

Bills will be laid before you for the concentration of all the 
courts of law and equity, with their attendant offices, in a con- 
venient site ; a measure which Her Majesty trusts will promote 
economy and despatch in the administration of justice. 

The important work of the revision of the statute law, alreadv 
carried to a considerable extent by recent Acts of Parliament, will 
be completed by a Bill tbat will be laid before you. Her Majesty 
hopes that this work may be a step towards the formation of a 
digest of the law. 

Bills will also be submitted for your consideration for the 
amendment of the laws relating to patents for inventions, and for 
conferring on the County Courts an equitable jurisdiction in causes 
of small amount. 

^^Your assistance will also be invited to give effect to certain 
recommendations made to the House of Commons, after inquiry 
by that House into the operation of the laws regulating the relief 
of the poor. 

A Bill will be laid before you founded on the report of the 
Commission for inquiring into public schools ; and Her Majesty 
has directed tbat a Commission shall be issued to inquire into 
endowed and other schools in England which have not been 
included in the recent inquiries relating to popular education. 

^‘Her Majesty commits with confidence the great interests of 
the country to your wisdom and care ; and she fervently prays 
that the blessing of Almighty God may attend your councils, and 
*may guide your deliberations to the attainment of the object of 
her constant solicitude, the welfare and happiness of her people.’’ 


The debates on the Address were not marked by any peculiar 
features of interest, nor did they elicit any material opposition. 
The mover in the House of Lords, Lord Charlemont, dwelt prin- 
cipally upon the condition of Ireland and the state of public feeling 
in that country, which he maintained to he in the main improving 
and loyal, notwithstanding some drawbacks and dissatisfaction 
which existed in certain quarters. Lord Houghton, who seconded 
the Address, was more discursive in his observations. Eeferring 
to the treaty with France of 1852 and the Confederation of the 
British North American Provinces, he defended Her Majesty’s 
Government from the charge of having violated its neutrality in 
the civil war now waging in America. He denied that in any 
one instance* it had ever departed from the policy of non-inter- 
ference it had declared it would observe. As to the relations of 
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England to foreign nations generally, he pointed out the im- 
portant fact that wherever England was in arms it was entirely in 
self-defence The domestic legislation in which they were asked 
to engage in the present Session would, he assumed, be of the 
same kind as that of former years. The measures to be proposed 
to them would mostly be of a practical character. He had hoped 
that in some manner they would have succeeded in broadening 
the basis of the Parliamentary representation ; but that woi’k was,’ 
perhaps, reserved for another and more ardent generation. He 
hoped, however, that some progress would be made in preparing a 
digest of the law of England, a measure that certainly ought to 
receive serious attention. In conclusion, Lord Houghton referred 
to the distress in the cotton districts. He said, Her Majesty 
congratulates you upon the abatement of that distress. True it is 
that that abatement is very great, but still much distress exists. 
How great it has been can be appreciated only by those who have 
had some personal experience of that part of the kingdom, for we 
scarcely realize from statistics what it is for the pauperism of a 
certain district to rise from the usual rate of 50,000 to the extra- 
ordinary rate of 435,400 persons. That rate of pauperism has 
now diminished to something like 120,000, but still I must say 
there is no hope of its entire extinction. The American war has 
caused so great a disturbance of trade, and brought on so much 
unhealthy speculation, that it is impossible to say when things 
will be thoroughly right again. With such a condition of affairs 
as you have at this moment, when the very rumour of peace, the 
idea that peace is looming in the distance, is sufficient to cast a 
gloom over the whole Exchange of Liverpool, and when you know 
that although cotton may arrive in considerable quantities there 
will be large capitalists who will hold back till the time when it 
may become still cheaper, you will feel that the Lancashire distress 
is yet a reality, and that further demands may be made even upon 
the good counsel and energy of the noble earl opposite (Lord 
Derby), to whom Lancashire and England already owe so much/’ 
The Earl of Derby, as the leader of the Opposition party, 
entered upon a critical, though not severe, animadversion on the 
Ministerial programme, as set forth in the Message from the 
Throne. He described it as being just the sort of speech that was 
lil^ely to be addressed by an aged Minister to a moribund Par- 
liament, whose dissolution no event could postpone ; so that all its 
experienced advisers could do was to find it some gentle occupation, 
and take care that its dying moments were not disturbed by any 
unnecessary excitement ; whilst its physicians held the usual con- 
sultations and pocketed their accustomed fees. Having invited 
the Foreign Minister to give some explanations with respect to 
our relations with Brazil, for the state of which he said the English 
Government was responsible, the noble earl adverted to the ques- 
tion of the civil war in America, and remarked that the idea of 
the conflict terminating in the subjugation by conquest of the 
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Soiitli was so repugnant to all linmane and generous feeling, tliai 
every one would rejoice if steps could be taken to avert siicli a 
r(‘Siilt. At tlie same time lie did not blame tbe neutrality of Her 
Hajestj^’s Govermnent, tbougb be regretted that that neutralitT 
bad not been I'e^aarded by the Federal party, to whom it had been 
unquestionably most advantageous, with the goodwill and gratitude 
that might haA^o been expected. In saying this the noble earl 
’had particularly in view the notices to terminate the Reciprocity 
Treaty AAuth Great Britain and the agreement for securing the 
neutrality of the American lakes ; both of which notices were 
clearly dictated by a spirit of hostilit}^ to England, and would not 
only entail considerable commercial loss on the Americans them- 
selves as well as the Canadians, but open questions of a most 
delicate and dangerous character. The American people,’’ said 
the noble lord, ‘^have derived, as they do not deny, great com- 
mercial advantages from the Reciprocity Treaty, and its ter- 
mination is advocated only on the avowed ground that Canada 
derh^es still greater advantages. One effect of the termination of 
that treaty would be, if I am not mistaken, that the whole of the 
complicated question of the fisheries, from the settlement of which 
the United States have derived incalculable advantage, would at 
once be thrown open. I am old enough to remember what serious 
complications and difficulties questions connected with the fisheries 
occasioned, and how xiiear to the point of war they led this country 
and the United States ; and now all these questions are gratuitously, 
and apparently without the slightest reason, thrown open, at the 
risk and danger of war — than which nothing could be more de- 
plorable — between this country and the United States^ It is not 
a little significant, too, that at the same time when the abrogation 
of this commercial treaty lays open all these points of danger and 
difficulty there is another step taken to abrogate another treaty. 
For a long period the lakes have served as the means of peaceful 
and profitable commerce between the two countries lying alongside 
each other ; but I can recollect a period in the late American war 
when there was a race of shipbuilding on the two sides of the 
lakes, and when the party obtaining the supremacy in that matter 
gained the control of the lakes. That state of things was put an 
end to by the treaty ; but now America is the party who, without 
the slightest provocation or ground, breaks through that treaty 
and declares an intention of increasing its force on the lakes, 
thus rendering it necessary on the part of this country to take 
corresponding measures. I do not ask the Government what steps 
they have taken, but I do say this, that they will be deeply 
responsible if they are not awake to the peril in which the country 
is placed by these two acts of the American Government, followed 
up by an intention to employ a preponderating force on the lakes. 
That force can only be for aggression ; for to speak of an attack 
by Canada upon the United States is to speak of a physical 
impossibility, Canada has a long frontier, peculiarly open to 
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aggression, being accessible by water as well as by land, and unless 
you have a preponderating power on the lakes, but above all, if 
you allow tlie neighbouring Power to have a preponderating force 
there, you place Canada afc the disposal of the United States. 
Under these circumstances I see with additional satisfaction the 
announcement of a contemplated important step. I mean the 
proposed federation of the British American provinces. I hope I 
may regard that federation as a measure tending to constitute a 
Power strong enough, with the aid of this country, which I trust 
may never be withdrawn from those provinces, to acquire an 
importance which separately they could not obtain. If I saw in 
this federation a desire to separate from this country, I should 
think it a matter of doubtful policy and advantage ; but I per- 
ceive with satisfaction that no such wish is entertained. Per- 
haps it is premature to discuss at present resolutions not yet 
submitted to the different provincial legislatures, but I hope I see 
in the terms of that federation an earnest desire on the part of the 
Provinces to maintain for themselves the blessing of the connexion 
wdth this country, and a determined and deliberate preference for 
monarchical over republican institutions/’ Turning to domestic 
matters the noble earl expressed his belief that the worst of the 
crisis in the manufacturing districts had been passed, and hinted a 
fear lest the Poor-law Board had sanctioned works more calculated 
to require the employment of skilled labour than the class for 
which the relief was intended. The noble lord concluded by 
saying, As I have no intention to oppose this Address, I trust it 
wull have the unanimous assent of your lordships.” 

Earl Granville expressed his satisfaction at the general tenor 
of Lord Derby’s remarks, and briefly explained some points in the 
Royal Speech which seemed to require elucidation. He referred 
to the war»in Hew Zealand, which he described in hopeful terips 
as drawing near to a close ; and he touched upon the threatened 
hostilities in India, arising out of the outrages committed in the 
territory of Bhootan, — There are certain districts called the 
Dooars, which belong partly to the natives and partly to Her 
Majesty’s Government. For many years it has been the constant 
practice of the mountain tribes to pour down from their fastnesses 
and carry off into slavery men and women the subjects of Pier 
Majesty. Mission after mission has been sent with a view to put 
an end to this state of things, but in vain, and Mr. Eden not only 
entirely failed in obtaining reparation, but suffered injury in 
health, and hardly escaped with life. An expedition was there- 
fore sent ; two forts were evacuated, and one was taken with 
hardly any loss beyond that inflicted by an accidental explosion in 
our own lines. We now hold those forts, and intend so to hold 
them, taking precautions at the same time against similar ag- 
gressions ” Of our domestic affairs Lord Granville spoke in most 
encouraging terms. Generally it must be most satisfactory to the 
country to know that it was in a state of almost unexampled 
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prosperity, and that oiir colonies, Trhen forming a confederation, 
found no reason for adopting any new institution, but had copied 
as much as possible the Constitution under which we lived. 

Earl Ilussell entered into some explanations in respect to our 
foreign relations, as referred to in the Eoyal Speech, and to the 
controversies with the Government of the United States. In 
reply to Lord Derby he denied that the rupture of diplomatic 
relations with Brazil was chiefly owing to the English Govern- 
ment. On the contrary it was a result of the refusal of Brazil to 
institute an inquiry into the plunder of a British vessel, and the 
murder of her crew. Ministers were willing to accept the good 
offlees of the King of Portugal, and they hoped that amicable 
relations between the two countries would shortly be restored. 
The noble Lord then proceeded to describe the attitude which our 
Government held towards the belligerent parties in the American 
civil war, and to vindicate the course which his Administration had 
pursued towards them both. He said, ‘‘the injustice of the Govern- 
ment and Congress of the United States towards ourselves is this, 
that they seem to expect not only that we should do every thing 
which the law of nations demands, and which the municipal law 
of this country enables us to do, but they seem to expect that 
we should be altogether able to prevent any aid being given to 
the Confederate States, who are opposed to them. Xow, Her 
Majesty^s Government have used every means in their power 
from time to time to prevent war being carried on from this 
country as a basis against the United States of America, which are 
ill peaceful relations with us. At the same time, it has been 
impossible to prevent acts which have caused, and naturally so, 
I think, great irritation in America. We have had ships fitted 
out here and afterwards sent to a distance, where they have first of 
aU received armaments and a commission, and have then preyed 
upon the commerce of the United States. We have had in our 
hands correspondence which shows that the Confederate agents 
were continually employed either in building ships in this country 
or in buying merchant ships which might afterwards be sent to 
France and other stations for the purpose of being fitted out 
as cruisers against the commerce of the United States. Now, the 
authorities of the United States have, I think, naturally enough, 
felt greatly irritated at seeing a number of ships, which have come 
in some way ^r another from English ports or English rivers, 
afterwards fitted out as men-of-war for the purpose of acting 
against their commerce. But they ought certainly, at the same 
time, to ask this question — Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have done every thing which the law of nations authorizes, and 
which the municipal law of this country permits, to prevent this 
countiy from being made the basis of warlike operations, so as it 
were to involve the people -of this country in war against the 
United States. I am not, however, at all surprised that they 
should feel annoyed and indignant when they find that those who 
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are tlie friends of the United States should have their territories 
chosen as the basi^ of those operations. So again with regard 
to Canada The noble earl seems to imagine that the United 
States are influenced by no motive save that of mere hostility 
against this country, as he termed it, in determining that useful 
convention with regard to the lakes The fact is, however, that 
the Confederate Government determined, if possible, to involve 
this country in the conflict, finding that their own resources 
were unequal to the task of waging a successful war. They 
sent their agents into these lakes, which are not in their ter- 
ritory, but which belong either to the United States or to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, to seize the ships which were 
navigating those lakes, and which belonged to the United States. 
I say again, I am not surprised that the United States, considering 
the Canadian lakes as the possession of a Sovereign friendly to 
themselves, should feel indignant at finding those lakes chosen as 
the basis of operations against their vessels. The United States 
now say that if they remain in those lakes without cruisers, the 
Confederates will seize their ships. It will be a very painful 
thing, and a matter of some danger to the two countries, if the 
United States and Great Britain are obliged to put an end to or 
suspend the convention which has been so useful, and which has 
contributed so much to the maintenance of peace between the two 
countries. It may be natural upon the part of the Confederate 
States, but for myself I think that in their attempt to make the 
Canadian soil the basis of operations, some of them bearing the 
character of a belligerent, but others resembling acts of robbery 
and murder, they do what i*s most unjustifiable, and I trust Her 
Majesty ^s Government will be able, as they have done hitherto, to 
preserve a neutrality in that part of Her Majesty’s dominions. At 
the same tftne, accompanying that irritation to which I hav5 
alluded, there has been a tendency with respect to two questions 
to make the most unfounded imputations against the Government 
of this country. There have been complaints that we have 
acknowledged the belligerent character of the Confederate States. 
But, my lords, looking at the character of the contest, looking at 
the immense territory possessed by the Confederates, looking at 
the great war operations which they have carried on, what could 
Her Majesty’s Government do but allow that the character of 
belligerents belonged to the Confederate States ? I know no 
instance of so mighty a war bein^ carried on without a belligerent 
character being allowed by neutral States.” 

The noble Earl in conclusion referred to a claim which it was 
understood was likely to be made by the United States Govern- 
ment, upon this country, for compensation for injuries inflicted upon 
the merchant shipping of American subjects by the Alabama and 
other vessels which had been clandestinely fitted out for that 
service in British ports Looking at the precedents in interna- 
tional law, looking at the declarations made by the United States 
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tliem solves in tlio case of Spain and Portugal, irlieii sliips destined 
to prey upon the commerce of those two c^oimtries were more 
directly fitted out in their own ports, such a claim upon the 
Govern men t of this eountrj" would be extremely unfair. There- 
fore, he thought, wliile we were bound to make every allowance for 
the irritation naturally engendered in the Ihiited States by these 
injuries, and wlulo our Government would do all, in its power to 
prevent infractions of its avowed neutrality, it could not on the 
other hand admit that there was any colour of jubticc for 
such demands. 

The Addrcvss wms agreed to by the Lords nem. con. 

In the House of Commons the debate on the Address was 
marked by no features of importance. The condition of Ireland 
was the topic most dwelt upon by the speakers in the debate. The 
Address was moved by Sir Hedworth Yfilliamson, and seconded 
by Mr. Hanbury Tracy. The Irish discussion was started by Mr. 
Scully, who disputed the accuracy of that paragraph in the Speech 
which referred to Ireland. He denied that manufactures were 
extending in that part of the United Kingdom, or that it had had 
the advantage of a good harvest. Ireland, he said, was not in 
a prosperous or satisfactory state, and he appealed to what he 
regarded as proofs of his assertion. 

Other Irish members, among whom were Mr. Brady and Lord 
Fernioy, supported Mr. Scully’s objections, and dilated on the 
unhappy condition of the agricultural population, who were leaving 
the country in swarms, because they were unable to get a fair 
remuneration for their labour. Mr Long said he had been 
lately travelling in Ireland, and had been horrified at the destitu- 
tion that he beheld there. , He regarded absenteeism as the main 
cause of the evils of the country, and urged the expediency of 
tending a member of the Royal family to reside in Irdand. 

Mr. Maguire said that the miserable state of that country was 
not attributable to religious differences or to the non-residence of 
a member of the Royal family in the country, but to the want of 
large, generous, and liberal laws which would stimulate the ener- 
gies of the people, and give them such a hope for the future that 
the attractions of America would gradually fade from the national 
vision. During the last year 120,000 people had crossed the 
ocean from Ireland to a country in which trade was bad, commerce 
interrupted, and war raging, and all that notwithstanding the 
diminution of the Irish population. Now, did not that fact show 
the existence of something wrong which the Government ought 
to endeavour to remove ? If the Government in this, or at least 
in the next Parliament, took up this matter, they would have 
the power to save the country and stop the tide of emigration, 
which was carrying away not merely the bone and sinew of Ire- 
land, but a great deal of the strength and power of the Empire. 
He knew a case in which the whole side of a comity had been 
in the hands of two proprietors who gave neither leases nor en- 
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couragement, and on one estate the habit was to keep the tenants 
in constant terror of notice to quit. Fortunately those estates 
were purchased by persons of a different mind, who gave liberal 
leases, and in one month after the leases were signed, money, which 
was never thought to exist, began to show itself in improvements 
There was such discontent and dissatisfaction in that country that 
nothing but just laws could turn the hearts of the people towards 
the Government. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland deplored the 
other day that the people were leaving the country and carrying 
with them to another land a feeling of hostility towards England. 
He (Mr. Maguire) saw before him the man who before long would 
lead the great Liberal party, and he appealed to him and to those 
on the other (the Ministerial) side of the House not to shirk this 
question. The interests of India were important, but the interests 
of Ireland were more important still. The Lord-Lieutenant had 
spoken rightly when he said that the feelings which the Irish 
people carried across the Atlantic would inSuence the policy of 
American statesmen. The number of Irishmen by descent or birth 
in the Northern and Southern States of America was equal to the 
entire population of Ireland, and, energetic as they were and 
animated by a hatred of England, into what calamities might they 
not be the means of precipitating the two countries. Now, he, as 
a man wishing for the prosperity of his own country, and that no 
hostile foot might ever stand upon its soil, was anxious that the 
statesmen of England should look a little nearer, and, without 
troubling themselves so much about disorders abroad, try to heal 
the sore which was in the very bosom and heart of the empire. 
He did not believe that the visit of Her Majesty, welcome as that 
would be, would heal the wounds of Ireland. That would be 
merely applying a bit of Court plaister over a deep ulcer. The 
people would be glad to see Her Majesty ; but, starving as many* 
of them were, and hopeless of improvement, they did not want the 
mere sunshine of Royalty or the glitter of courtly pageantry. 
What they did want was just laws. Let the House give them just 
laws and it would liberate the arms of the people. 

Sir R. Peel (Secretary for Ireland) replied to the remarks made 
upon the condition of Ireland, accusing Mr. Long, in particular, of 
exaggeration, justifying the statements made in the Royal Speech, 
and founding his vindication upon details of facts. He dwelt 
especially upon the very large increase in the quantity of land 
under flax cultivation, and insisted that a spirit of enterprise was 
now awakened in Ireland which fully justified hopes of the future. 
With regard to the emigration, it was proved, by statistical results, 
that in the past year there had been a small diminution in the num- 
ber of persons who had left Ireland, — viz., 114,000 against 117,000 
in 1863. At the present time the only district in which distress 
could be said to exist in any material degree, was in the county of 
Galway. Yet even in the Galway Union Workhouse which con- 
tains accommodation for more than 1000 persons, there were only 
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520 pcrgons according to tlie last return, and only five persons 
recciYing out»door relief. I am conymced/' said tlie right lion, 
baronet in conclusion, that there is a spirit of enterprise now be- 
coming manifest in Ireland, and that there is an improved feeling 
as regards what may be effected for the country, which justifies our 
best hopes for the future ; and I only hope that during the present 
year we may see the prospects of the past year even improving, 
and that after the three years^ suffering which she has just under- 
gone, Ireland may arrive at that position to which certainly she 
was advancing before the date of those disastrous years.^^ 

Mr. H. Sej^mour upbraided the Government with their non- 
fulfilled pledges on the subject of reform, and expressed his sur- 
prise that the Eoyal Speech contained not one word on that sub- 
ject, after the sentiments uttered by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer last Session. He referred to other topics upon which the 
Eoyal Speech was not altogether silent — Education, Ireland, and 
India ; to the prospect of a deficient revenue in India, and to the 
continued inferiority of the Indian cotton, which he attributed to 
the poverty of the ryots. 

Mr. Kinglake, after a short statement of facts, expressed a hope 
that papers would be speedily laid before the House showing the 
grounds upon which the Government had recognized the Arch- 
duke of Austria as Emperor of Mexico. Sir Charles Wood gave 
some explanations as to the reasons of the proposed operations 
against Bhootan, similar to those stated by Earl Eussell in the 
House of Lords, after which the Address was agreed to without 
a division. 

On the report being brought up, however, Mr. Scully re- 
newed his protest against the paragraph relating to the state 
of Ireland, and moved that the following be inserted in lieu 
^'thereof: — ^MVe regret that the general condition of Ireland can- 
not be regarded as prosperous or satisfactory, and that multi- 
tudes of the inhabitants continue to emigrate to foreign coun- ' 
tries through the want of remunerative employment at home.’’ 
This amendment was opposed on the part of the Government by 
Sir E. Peel and was rejected, on a division, by G7 to 12. 

A more general discussion on the condition of Ireland took place ^ 
shortly after the commencement of the Session, upon a resolution 
moved by Mr. Pope Henessey, which led to an adjourned debate in 
which several of the leading members of the House took part. The 
motion was in these terms : — That this House observes with re- 
gret the dechne of the population of Ireland, and will readily 
support Her Majesty’s Government in any well-devised measure 
to stimulate the profitable employment of the people ; and that an 
address to the Crown be prepared, founded on the foregoing reso- 
lution.” He observed that during the recess Mr. Gladstone had 
made a speech in which he said that the condition of Ireland was 
deplorable. At the time of the Union Mr. Pitt said that the 
nature of a united kingdom was that all parts should be united in 
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laws, in interests, and in prosperity, but tbe facts bad not realized 
tbe description thus given. Tbe Acts passed in regard to Ireland 
differed from those passed for England. Earl Eussell admitted 
that tbe Irish Poor-law was tbe reverse of tbe English Poor-law. 
In Ireland labour was checked because there was no security for 
the return of a tenant’s outlay. In England tbe right of tbe ten- 
ant was secured, not only by law, but by the custom of tbe country, 
which was equivalent to law. Judge Longfield had suggested 
that this difference of usage, which bad the force of law, should 
be remedied in Ireland by legislative enactment. He proposed 
that there should be a Bill securing to a tenant compensation for 
improvements by giving him power to summon the landlord before 
the court of quarter sessions, and get an order to make improve- 
ments, unless the landlord showed good cause to the contrary. 
The hon. gentleman also said that measures should be taken for 
the reclamation of the land, the execution, upon a large scale, of 
artificial drainage, and other measures to check the enormous 
emigration now going on, and to stimulate the productive power 
of the fertile but neglected soil of Ireland 

This resolution was supported by a considerable number of 
speakers, both Irish and English — among whom were Sir P. 
O’Brien, Col. Dunne, Col. French, Mr. Monsell, Lord E. Cecil, Mr. 
Maguire, and Mr. O’Eeilly. It was opposed on the part of the 
Grovernment by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Eobert Peel, 
the Lord Advocate, and Sir George Grey. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested reasons why it 
would be very inconvenient and most inexpedient to call upon the 
House to vote a resolution embodying the propositions that the 
population of Ireland had declined, and that the House would 
sanction any well-devised measure to stimulate their profitable 
employment! He disputed the accuracy of the illustrations drawn 
from Scotland, and he showed the difficulties attending the appli- 
cation of public expenditure, raised from taxes, to local wants. 
Ireland, he remarked, was exempted from certain taxes, and 
exemption from public taxes should be viewed as public grants, 
and regarded with great jealousy as concerned the classes benefited 
thereby. He referred to the considerations which should govern 
grants of public money for reproductive works, and insisted that it 
v/ould be most unjust to the House and to the Government to 
force a division upon the motion. 

Colonel Dunne, in reply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
maintained that Ireland was not equally taxed; that she paid, 
in proportion to valuation, much more in taxation than England, 
in violation of the treaty of Union. "What was said by some 
visitors to Ireland as to its prosperity, was, he said, a fiction. 

Sir E. Peel contended that the real state of Ireland did not 
justify the representations which had been made during the 
debate ; that the number of cattle and sheep had very considerably 
increased during the past year ; and as to emigration, there had 
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been an actual decrease in tbe number of persons who had left 
Ireland in 1864. The produce of potatoes had been unusually 
large, the growth of flax had greatly increased, and the wheat crop 
had been abundant. The only crops that had been in any way 
disappointing were haj^ and oats. The funds in the savings’-banks 
had increased, and works of improTenient were in progress, though 
he admitted there were districts in the country which had no share 
in the general prosperity. Ho was satisfied that the House would 
not deny to the Government the credit of an honest endeavour 
to bring about a state of things favourable to tbe material pros- 
perity of Ireland. 

Mr. Roebuck said he had listened with attention to the course 
of this debate. He bimself had for many years been what is 
called a friend of Ireland, but it was with pain and sorrow that he 
had heard a number of gentlemen, who at least for thirty j^ears 
had enjoyed constitutional government, advancing such statements 
as they had made. There was nothing suggested as a remedy 
for the alleged evils, but the whole debate on tbe part of the 
Irish members was a whine for money, a mendicant whine, if 
lie might so call it But what was the real difliculty of that 
country ? That she was divided against herself. She had three 
great parties opposed to one another. The first was the old Pro- 
testant party, which had for so many centuries domineered so 
cruelly over Ireland, and which was represented in that House by 
Mr. Whiteside and Sir Hugh Cairns. The next was the Roman 
Catholic party, which was brought into political existence in 1829. 
And the last was the Republican party, which called itself the 
Fenian Brotherhood, and wanted to separate Ireland from Engand, 
and set up a national government for itself. With the two first 
he could discuss the question of the state of Ireland ; but with the 
last he could hold no parley, and was prepared to put it down 
with the sword if necessary. Now, what was the actual condi- 
tion of Ireland? At the beginning of the century she was as' 
badly governed as Poland in our own day ; but since the measure 
of Catholic Emancipation in 1829 it had been the endeavour of 
Parliament to do justice to her, and at this moment she was as 
well-governed as any part of the three kingdoms. Referring then 
to the administration of aflairs by Sir R. Peel as chief secretary, 
the hon. gentleman observed that the Protestant party had made a 
great mistake in turning their backs upon the right hon. baronet ; 
and he considered tbe best proof of the excellence of his adminis- 
tration was to be found in the circumstance that he was attacked 
by all parties. To the Catholic party he would say, Accept your 
position ; you are not a province of England ; you are one-third 
part of this great empire ; we want you to be governed as well 
as we are, and to be one with us, one in happiness, one in great- 
ness, one in virtue, and one in love.’^ 

Lord Dunkellin denied that the Irish members had come for- 
ward as mendicants whining for money 
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Sir H. Cairns said that although he regretted that the youngest, 
the strongest, and the most energetic of the Irish population were 
leaving the country, he could not regret that the population had 
been numerically diminished, as the suifermgs of the people would 
have been greater if the population had reached to eight or nine 
millions. But his (Sir H. Can ns’s) chief object in rising was to 
make some observations on the speech of Mr. Roebuck. That hon. 
gentleman they all knew was an adept at pouring oil lypon the 
waters. The hon. gentleman had also done him the favour of 
referring to him personally, and had said that he represented the 
Protestant population of Ireland. He repudiated the assertion. 
He represented Belfast, the population of which was both Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic, and he represented both the one class 
and the other. The hon. gentleman then adverted to some criti- 
cism on him in reference to a recent debate on the Belfast Riots 
uttered by Mr Roebuck, and proceeded to reply in emphatic terms 
to those personal observations; and vindicated the people of 
Ireland, of all parties, from the charge which had been made 
against them, of coming with mendicant whines to Parliament for 
public money. 

The Lord Advocate, in showing the inadequacy of the causes 
assigned bj Irish members for the distress of Ireland, compared 
its condition and circumstances with those of Scotland. As to 
the emigration from Ireland, it was an event beyond the power of 
the House to control, nor was it desirable to attempt it. If it was 
more advantageous for men to go than to stay behind, they 
would go. 

Mr. Lowe observed that he could not agree with the first part 
of the resolution, calling upon the House to lament the decline of 
the population of Ireland. This was not meant as an abstract 
proposition,* hut was to be taken with all the attendant circum- 
stances. If the statements made in the course of the debate were 
•true, that the people of Ireland were in a state of poverty and 
destitution, ought the House to lament that any of them availed 
themselves of the means of escape ? He looked upon emigration 
as an immense good to those who left the country, and a benefit to 
those who remained. The evils of Ireland, he showed, were not 
taxation, or absenteeism, or the tenure of the land ; it was quite 
impossible, he said, that these could be the causes of the present 
state of things in Ireland, or even the discords of the people, 
which were not peculiar to Ireland. In considering the evils 
of Ireland the principal cause, in his opinion, had been undervalued 
— namely, the climate, which had a material influence upon the 
economy of a country that had set its heart upon agriculture. 
He suggested other co operating causes, with hints for remedying 
those evils which admitted of remedy, some, he observed, being 
susceptible of no remedy at all. 

Sir S R'orthcote questioned the doctrine that the emigration as 
it took place in Ireland, was an equal benefit to those who left and 
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to tliosc wlio remained, contending tliat mucli suffering and misery 
must be connected \vitli it. As to the condition of Ireland, it 
should be remembered that Ireland had been crippled by our 
legislation, and Parliament ought to approach this question vsitli 
a feeling of tenderness towards Ireland, and a desire to see how 
far it was possible to meet her evils. He enumerated some of the 
difficulties with which Ireland had had to contend, and urged that 
the pressure she had suffered rendered it incumbent upon Parlia- 
ment to consider the possibility of relieving her, suggesting that 
the question as to the mode might be submitted to a Committee. 

Mr. Caird observed that the test, as to whether the emigration 
in Ireland was excessive or not, was the rate of wages, and 
emigration had not yet affected the rate ; they were still very low. 
He believed, therefore, that the emigration was no evil. 

Lord Palmersiton concluded the debate with a conciliatory and 
judicious speech. He observed that the foundation of the motion 
was, that great distress existed in Ireland. It did so, but it was 
the occurrence of three unfavourable seasons in succession which 
had thrown the country back from that state of progressive im- 
provement, which, four years ago, had been considered a matter of 
congratulation. The last season had been a much better one, and 
some degree of recovery had taken place. W ith regard to the decline 
of population, it was no doubt, in the abstract, a painful thing to 
see multitudes fljdng away from their native shores because they 
could not obtain employment at home. But they should look a 
little deeper into the causes of this movement. A few years ago 
the great evil of Ireland was represented to be a redundant popu- 
lation, and the chief remedy which w^as then universally recom- 
mended was an extensive emigration. It is undoubtedly painful 
to contemplate the causes which lead to emigration. Emigration 
in itself is no evil. If those who emigrate find in ano^er country 
a better condition than they enjoyed in their own, they become 
happier, their welfare is increased, and besides that, the condition, 
of those who stay behind is improved by the circumstance that a 
smaller number of persons are left to enjoy the advantages which 
their native country may possess. That which we lament with 
regard to the emigration, is that, unfortunately, the condition of 
Ireland is such that the people are able to find elsewhere a better 
state of things than exists at home. Yarious reasons have been 
assigned for this. I believe that one great and almost paramount 
reason is — the peculiarity of the climate. Ireland is said by many 
to be a most fertile country. Ho doubt, there are in it great 
tracts of very fertile land, land far more fertile than many parts of 
either England or Scotland. I know land on which it is said that 
grain crops have been raised for sixteen years in succession, which 
cannot be said of any part of Great Britain. But there are also in 
Ireland great quantities of land which are wholly unproductive, 
bog and mountain, and that ought to be taken into consideration 
when you calculate the population which the superficial area of the 
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island is able to support. You cannot expect that any artificial 
remedies whicb legislators can myent can counteract the laws of 
nature, and keep in one country a population which finds it to its 
advantage to emigrate to another. Things will find their level, 
and until by some means or other there shall be provided in 
Ireland the same remuneration for labour, and the same induce- 
ments to remain which are afforded by other countries, you cannot 
by any laws which you can devise prevent the people from seeking 
elsewhere a better condition of things than exists in their own 
country. We are told that tenant-right and a great many other 
things will do it. ISTone of these things will have the slightest 
eflPect. As to tenant-right, I may be allowed to say that I think it 
is equivalent to landlords' wrong. Tenant-right, as I understand 
it to be proposed, would be little short of confiscation; and 
although that might cause the landlords to emigrate, it certainly 
would not keep the tenants at home. The real question is, how 
can you create in Ireland that demand and reward for labour 
which would render the people of Ireland willing to remain 
at home, instead of emigrating to England or Scotland on the one 
hand, or to the North American States on the other ? Nothing 
can do that except the influx of capital. Ireland has many 
advantages for the employment of capital, but hitherto manufac- 
tures have taken but little root there " Now what was the cailse of 
this absence of capital. One great obstacle was the opinion which 
prevailed, that there was not the same security for property in 
Ireland as elsewhere. Hitherto the political and religious feuds 
which have prevailed in that country have engendered alarm and 
distrust. If English and Scotch capitalists could only be con- 
vinced that their money would be safely employed in Ireland, 
where they had the advantages of cheap labour and power for work- 
ing their machinery, nothing would prevent capital, which seeks 
employment for itself in the most distant regions of the earth, from 
finding its way into Ireland. Agricultural improvements could 
not prevent emigration, but they would, if judiciously adopted, 
afford increased employment for labour ; and it was well worth con- 
sidering whether, by means of advances of money to be repaid 
within a certain number of years, landlords might not at once 
improve the value of their property and afford an increase of 
wages to the population. With regard to the first part of the 
resolution, therefore, it was impossible for the Government to 
adopt the naked proposition that the decrease of population in 
Ireland was to be lamented. That was a complicated question. 

We lament that the population of Ireland should find it more to 
their advantage to emigrate than to remain at home ; but if that 
is the result of a state of things such as I have described, we 
cannot lament that those who are m a bad condition at home 
should find a better state of things by emigration. With regard 
to the second part of the question, as to grants, I think that the 
feeling of the House has been decidedly expressed against gratui- 
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Ions aclTaiieos of money by the State for tlie purpose of local 
improvements. 'SVitli rt^erenco to advances to be repaid, there are 
companies wliicli have been established for the very purpose of 
making loans for agricultural improvements ; and I apprehend 
that if good security were offei'ed to them, and a fair prospect were 
shown! of the remunerative employment of capital, from these 
private companies assistance might be obtained. It has been 
suggested that the Committee of last year should be re-appointed 
for the purpose of inquiring hoiv far reproductive advances from 
the public funds might be extended in Ireland to purposes of local 
improvement. I am not prepared to give a decided opinion upon 
a proposal of this sort until the particular terms are specified, and 
Government are able to understand exactly its bearings But it is 
a proposal fairly entitled to consideration. I can only say that the 
Government fully share the feeling of deep interest and sympathy 
that has been expressed towards Ireland by all wdio have spoken in 
this debate. It is impossible for any man to know any thing of 
the Irish people without wishing them every happiness which can 
be conferred upon them. They are a light-hearted and a warm- 
hearted race ; they are most industrious too, wherever they can see 
the prospect that by industry they will get the reward to which 
industry entitles men. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
Irish* are an idle race, umvillmg to labour, and not prepared to 
make great exertions for the sake of accomplishing any legitimate 
object. They are a people for w'hom every man who know’s them 
must entertain the utmost sympathy and must feel the strongest 
desire that they should enjoy every advantage which can be con- 
ferred upon them by legislation or by any artificial arrangements 
which it is in the powder of the Government or of Parliament to 
make. Therefore, it is unnecessary for me to say that the Govern- 
ment of this country would be most anxious to c<pnsider any 
jiroposals that were founded upon a reasonable prospect that they 
would tend to improve the condition of Ireland. Though un- 
doubtedly much that has passed in this debate must inspire pain 
to those who have heard it, still I think that no man can look at 
Ireland without entertaining feelings of hope It is demonstrable 
that if you compare the state of the country now with what it 'was 
thirty or forty years ago, there is a great, a visible, and a general 
improvement, and that improvement is calculated to inspire a 
reasonable hope that in the course of time that progress will he 
accelerated and rendered more rapid than it has hitherto been.^’ 
Mr. Hennessy, in reply, having declined to adopt the proposal of 
Lord Palmerston for the re-appointment of the Committee of In- 
quiry of the preceding session, a division took place upon his 
resolution, which was negatived by a majority of 107 to 31. 

The* agricultural and social condition of Ireland again came 
under discussion in the House of Commons on the 31st of March, 
upon a motion brought forward by Mr. Maguire for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the laws regulating the relations between land- 
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lords and tenants in Ireland, with a view to their more equitable 
adjustment. The hon. member described the melancholy state of 
Ireland at the present moment. The country was of a peculiarly 
agricultural character , consequently, upon a good or bad harvest 
depended the prosperity or misery of its jpeople. But the condition 
of agriculture was backward, the great body of the farming class 
were housed m miserable dwellings, the food was mean, and their 
prospects dismal. The reason there was no improvement, was 
the absence of all security of tenure. If the tenant held on lease, 
he had no security that on the termination of that lease he would 
get the land at the same rent, or at such a rate as would enable 
him to live, or that the improvements which he effected would not 
be confiscated by eviction. It was this want of security of tenure 
that had given the principal impulse to the tide of Irish emi- 
gration, and he thought that inquiry should be instituted, in order 
to see if any thing could be done to arrest it, and prevent the 
continuance of what was an undoubted danger to the empire. He 
wanted to keep the people at home by securing to the farmer that, 
if he improved his land, he should not have his rent raised to a 
ruinous standard, or if he built a house, it should not become the 
propertj^ of the landlord ; in short, he desired to offer to the people 
an inducement to improve, and to root them, as it were, in the soil. 
He disputed the accuracy of the maxim proclaimed by Lord Pal- 
merston on a former night, that tenants^ right meant landlords^ 
wrong f and in simply asking that the rights of labour should be 
respected, he asked for nothing that would injure the landlords or 
interfere with the rights of property. 

Mr. W. E. Forster seconded the motion, and earnestly entreated 
the Government to concede what was a most moderate request. 
Property had its* duties as well as its rights, and nothing was a 
clearer duty* of the owner of land, if he neglected his duty and did 
not improve, than that he should not prevent the tenant from 
improving it, and so increasing the growth of human food. 

The motion was supported by several Irish members, among 
others by Mr. Monsell, Col. Vandeleur, Col. Dunne, and the 
O’Connor Don, as well as by Viscount Courtenay, Mr. Cox, and Mr. 
Hoebuck. Several of these speakers described the landlord and 
tenant question as being the root of the Irish difficulty. Mr. 
Hoebuck expressed, in his usual plain and downright terms, his 
views as to the tenant-right question. He said, I believe that 
those Irishmen who talk about tenant-right wish really to divest 
the landlord of his land. They wish that the tenant should be 
placed in the position of his landlord ; and thus, what they call 
the right of the tenant would be nothing but the landlord’s wrong. 
In this belief I may be mistaken ; but, if so, I want a Select Com- 
mittee to disabuse me. What astonishes me is, that all the misery 
inflicted on the people of Ireland should be put upon the back of 
England. It is caused by Irishmen. Who are the landlords that 
do the mischief .P Thev are Irish landlords. Well, then, don’t 
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timi round and saj^ as I have heard hoii. gentlemen do, that it 
is all owing to bad government There is not bad government in 
Ireland. 1 am here, Sir, to maintain that the Government of 
Ireland is as good as the Government of England. As far as my 
knowledge of the law of landlord and tenant in Ireland goes, that 
law IS not very different from the law of England. I want a 
lawyer to point out to me the peculiar difference between the two. 
I don’t believe that difference is very great. In England the law 
of landlord and tenant works well. Why ? Because the tenant 
in England is a provident man ; he does not bid against his neigh- 
bour for land, and so himself in great difficulty. He makes 
an agreement or contract with his landlord, which he believes he 
can fulfil, and w^hich he does fulfil. But the Irishman — I say it 
boldly, without meaning offence — is improvident in these matters ; 
and the real cause of the misery of the Irish tenant is his own 
improvidence. There may he- doubtless there are — bad Irish 
landlords ; there are bad English landlords ; but I don’t believe 
that the Irish landlords as a race, are worse than the English as a 
race. England flourishes in spite of that relation subsisting be- 
tween her tenants and her landlords, and I want to know why it 
is not compatible with the same prosperity in Ireland. The cause 
of the mischief is, as I have said, the improvidence of the tenant 
in Ireland, ivho enters into a contract which he can’t fulfil.” 

Viscount Palmerston said that if there were one thing which a 
nation ought to respect, it was the rights of property , and if laws 
were passed infringing those rights, they might depend upon it 
that in the end such laws would be injurious to the nation, how- 
ever tempting the advantages which might be expected to arise 
from them. He could not bring his mind to the conviction that 
there would be any justice, and therefore any permanent benefit 
to a country in giving to one man the right of deternlining wbat 
should be done with the property of another. When, on a former 
night, he spoke of tenants’ rights as landlords’ wrongs, he meant 
tenants’ rights as he apprehended them to be understood in many 
parts of Ireland, and especially the rights proposed to be conferred 
on the tenant of dealing with the property of the landlord, not 
only without, but against his sanction, coupled with the condition 
that at some future period the tenant might compel the landlord 
to pay for alterations which he would not himself have made, and 
to the making of which he had objected when they were made. 
Eeferring to the effect of the relation between landlord and tenant 
on the emigration from Ireland, the noble viscount observed that 
the manner in which any change in those relations was to check emi- 
gration had not beeg. satisfactorily explained. It was the system 
of leases granted in the last century for sixty-one years, deter- 
minable on the death of three lives, that had prevented improve- 
ment. The tenants who held under those leases were the least 
improving in the world, and, speaking from his own experience, it 
was not until they became tenants at will that they began to im- 
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prove. "No doubt it was desirable to encourage improvement, and, 
for this purpose, tliat the tenant should have security that, on a 
change of occupation, he should be reimbursed for improvements 
of a certain kind ; but the fundamental basis of any such right 
or claim ought to be a mutual agreement between the parties. 

The noble Lord then recurred to the question of tenant-right. 

Now, Sir, I hold that to establish that which is commonly called 
tenant-right — namely, to give the tenant the power of making 
alterations without the consent of the landlord, and even against 
his consent, and then of charging the landlord arbitrarily with the 
cost of those alterations which he never wished to be made, would 
be a great injustice, and, m many cases, would really amount almost 
to a confiscation of the landlord's property. But, upon the other 
hand, it is no doubt to the advantage, not only of Ireland, but of 
the TJnited Kingdom, that encouragement should be held out to 
the tenant to make those real improvements which, according to 
the practice in Ireland, the landlord is not in the habit of making, 
as the landlord here is No doubt, for that purpose, the tenant 
should have security that, upon a change of occupation, he should 
be reimbursed for improvements of a certain kind which he might 
have made upon his holding. But then I say that the funda- 
mental basis of that right ought to be mutual agreement and con- 
sent ; and when hon. gentlemen say that these agreements are not 
made, I really cannot imagine why. It seems to me to be the 
natural course of affairs between landlord and tenant, that if the 
latter should wish to make material improvements either in 
buildings, drains, or fences, he should go to his landlord and say, 

The holding which I have wants these alterations, which you 
do not or cannot afibrd to make Well, then, I will make them, 
provided you, in the event of your turning me out, will repay me 
a certain pcwtion of mj expenses before I quit your farm.^^ What 
reasonable landlord would object to that ? And what reasonable 
tenant would ask for more? Such an arrangement should be 
sufficient to provide for the improvement of the country, and 
adequately to guard the rights of property on the one hand, and 
the just expectations of the tenant on the other. That was the 
principle of the Act of 1860. It was the result of long discussions 
in this House — of several Bills that were brought in, which were 
modified and altered, but did not succeed W e did bring in that 
Bill in 1860 which passed into a law, and which provided for 
mutual and spontaneous agreements between landlord and tenant, 
calculated, we thought, to secure the rights of property on the one 
hand, and to encourage the agricultural improvement of Ireland 
and the prosperity of the United Kingdom. We are told that 
Act has not produced the results we were entitled to expect from 
it. That is a fair and legitimate subject of inquiry.’’ To the 
more extensive inquiry asked for by Mr. Maguir^; which would 
involve all the relations between landlord and tenant, and would 
necessarily be a most protracted investigation, the Government 
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could not conseiitj l3elieTing that no practical good could result 
there fro 111 . 

After some further discussion, ilr. Maguire agreed to adopt Lord 
Pahiierstoii’s saggestioii for the aiipoiiitmeiit of a Comimttee with 
the limited ohjcct of inquiry into the tenure and improvement of 
land in Ireland under the Act 23 and 24 Y ict. Cap. 158. xlnother 
important debate which took place on Irish affairs was upon a 
motion made by Mr. Dilw}^ on the subject of the Irish Church 
Establishment. The discussion produced no positive results, for 
it terminated in an adjournment of the debate, which, owing to tho 
difficulty of finding time for continuing it, was never resumed, but 
it elicited some remarkable declarations, especially from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and produced a vigorous defence of the 
Establishment from Mr. Gr. Sardy, and Mr Whiteside. The 
motion of Mr. Dilwyn was, that the House should adopt the follow- 
ing resolution . — That the present position of the Irish Church 
Establishment is unsatisfactory, and calls for the earl}’- attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government.” His motion was, lie said, not, as 
had been suggested, a covert attack upon the outworks of the 
Church of England, of which he professed himself an attached 
friend and supporter, and which rested upon a different foundation 
from the Irish Establishment The latter was based on injustice, 
while the former rested upon the afiectionate attachment of the 
English nation. He stated that there were in Ireland 5,798,574 
inhabitants, of whom 5,106,692 had no religious provision wdiat- 
ever from the sum of 586,4847 which was the revenue enjoyed by 
the Church Establishment. He contended that the Irish Church 
was theoretically unjust, and that no practical success counter- 
balanced this grave fault. It was not founded on right, for in 
parishes where there were hundreds of Catholics there was often 
not a score of Protestants. It did not afford a bright^ Apostolical 
example, for its prelates died enormously rich after a life spent in 
comparative idleness. Having these defects, it was almost un- 
necessary to say that it had not been successful as a Missionary 
Church. In 1736 it appeared that the population of Ix^eland con- 
sisted of 1,417,000 Roman Catholics and 562,000 Protestants A 
century later, out of a population of 7,754,000 the Roman Catholics 
numbered about 6,436,000, and the Protestants about 800,000. 
The last Census showed that the Established Church was making 
no progress. 

On the other hand, Mr. Dilwyn urged that the existence of the 
Establishment tended to create ill-will and disaffection among the 
Catholic population, increased by the nepotism and unfairness 
with which ecclesiastical patronage was administered, and the 
exorbitant revenue# of the higher clergy. In conclusion he 
referred to recorded opinions of the Ho-use as to the unsatisfactory 
character of the institution, and to tho various motions made and 
petitions presented to Parliament on the subject. 

The motion was seconded by the O’Donoghue, who insisted on 
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the injustice and unreasonableness of appropriating tbe whole 
ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland to a small minority of the 
nation. 

Sir George Grey said the Government did not consider it their 
duty to assent to the motion. If they did, it would be equally 
their duty to introduce a Bill giving effect to the meaning of the 
resolution, the terms of which, though ambiguous, raised the 
real question, not as to a reform of the Irish Church, but as to the 
continuance of its existence. That being the case, he would 
frankly say that Government were not prepared to undertake the 
responsibility of proposing any measure having such an object 
That object could not be attained without inflicting great disasters 
upon Ireland, exciting much religious animosity, and postponing 
the period when, irrespective of creeds and politics, Irishmen 
would unite in promoting the moral and social improvement of 
their country. In the abstract, he admitted that an Established 
Church representing a small minority was indefensible ; but the 
Irish Church was an institution resting on the unbroken prescrip- 
tion of centuries, and it could not be subverted without a revo- 
lution, accompanied by all its attendant horrors. The clergy 
performed their duties faithfully, unobtrusively, and zealously, 
with charity and an earnest desire to give no offence to their 
neighbours. True, there were side by side with them the unen- 
dowed clergy of the E.oman Catholic Church ; but they repudiated 
the wish to possess themselves of the property of the Established 
Church As a matter of mere feeling, he allowed that the majo- 
rity of the Irish people, professing another faith, had a grievance, 
but it was not a practical grievance, calling for any sweeping 
measure of legislation, such as that which the mover and seconder 
of the resolution had in view. 

Mr. G, Hardy said the maintenance of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland was part of the compact made at the Union. He 
denied that the Irish Church was a badge of servitude. By the 
act of Union, every Churchman in Ireland had a vested right to 
find in every parish a pastor, a church, and the means of grace 
in connexion with the church That was the principle upon 
which the Irish Parliament, itself a Protestant institution, had 
given its assent to the Union. It was confirmed by the Roman 
Catholics themselves in 1829 ; and it would be unfair and un- 
reasonable now to turn round upon the Protestants of Ireland, 
and tell them that they should not be treated as Churchmen were 
in this country, but that an entire separation should be made, 
between the conditions of the two Churches. If there were 
abuses, let them be remedied ; but they had no right to take the 
property of the Church for the purposes of **providing a remedy. 
They had no right, as the resolution proposed, to violate — first, 
the principles of the Reformation ; secondly, the Act of Settle- 
ment ; thirdly, the Act of Union ; and fourthly, the settlement of 
1829. The hon. member concluded by referring to statistics 
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tending to show the progress of the Church in Ireland, and the 
spread of free religious doctrines. 

Mr. Whiteside concurred with Sir G. Grey that, to cany the 
motion in the sense of the speeches by which it had been sup- 
ported, would tend to civil confusion in Ireland, the excitement 
of the worst feelings, and the general disturbance of society in 
that country. He argued that the Irish Church did not con- 
stitute a practical grievance to the Eoman Catholics, because, 
although the endowments belonged to the Establishment, the 
Eoman Catholics had 30,000/. a year for the College of Maynooth, 
240,000/. a year for secular education, and, in addition, chaplains 
in the army and navy, workhouses, reformatories, and prisons, 
making a total money payment equivalent to 300,000/. per annum. 
The property of the Established Church, he maintained, was 
secured against invasion by the Act of Settlement and the Act of 
Union ; the day the fundamental article in the last Act was with- 
drawn, the Union itself would be at an end. His argument for 
the Irish Church was not founded upon numbers, but upon the 
ground that the property of that Church belonged to it as an 
ancient corporation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer entered fully into the various 
aspects of the question, and discussed the arguments which had 
been urged by Mr. Hardy and other advocates of the Irish Church 
in defence of the institution He began by conceding some of the 
grounds on which its defence had been rested, especially mth 
reference to the personal character and merits of the clergy. He 
agreed with Mr. Hardy that that Church did not present such an 
amount of flagrant abuse as would justify a violent interference 
with its existence. Its clergy were an earnest, zealous, and 
devoted body of ministers, faithful to their sacred functions in a 
degree not inferior to that of the clergy of any othe’r branch of 
the Christian Church. With regard to its prelates, too, there 
were those among them who were known to be men of great 
learning, the highest character, and the most extensive charity 
both in act and opinion. And the general effect of the evi- 
dence was, that there was great social utility in the presence of 
a body of educated Christian gentlemen, such as the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland ; and that if they were unhappily precluded from 
ministering to the wants of their neighbours in the most import- 
ant respects for which they were appointed, yet in their social and 
moral influence they rendered valuable services to the community. 
*A11 this, however, did not touch the essence of the question; and 
the object of Mr. Hardy was to put a negative not only upon the 
motion, but on the proposition contained in it, that the present 
situation of the Irish Church was unsatisfactory. Now, although 
the Government were unable to agree to the motion, they were not 
prepared to deny the abstract truth of that part of the resolution. 
They could not assert that the present position of the Establish- 
ment was satisfactory. 
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Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to deal with that portion of Mr. 
Hardy^s argument which was founded upon the Act of Union, 
regarded as a perpetually binding contract. That position he held 
to be untenable. ‘^His doctrine is, that by the Act of Union 
the Protestant people of England bound themselyes to the Pro- 
testant minority of Ireland perpetually to maintain the Esta- 
blished Church in that country, with a Tiew to supply the 
spiritual wants of that Protestant minority. I am bound to 
say that I must differ from the doctrine to which the hon mem- 
ber appears to incline — that the Protestants in Ireland or the 
members of the Established Church in any one of the three 
kingdoms — for I belieye them to be all on the same footing — are 
solely entitled to have provision made for their spiritual wants, 
without any regard being paid to the requirements of the remain- 
ing portion of the population. Heither our Constitution nor our 
history will warrant such a conclusion. There is not the slightest 
doubt that if the Church of England is a national Church, and 
that if the conditions upon which the ecclesiastical endowments 
are held were altered at the Reformation, that alteration was made 
mainly with the view that those endowments should be intrusted 
to a body ministering to the wants of a great majority of the 
people. I am bound to add my belief that those Avho directed the 
Government of this country in the reign of Queen Elizabeth acted 
on the firm conviction that that which had happened in England 
would happen in Ireland ; and they would, probably, be not a 
little surprised if they could look down the vista of time and see 
that in the year 1864 the result of all their labours had been that, 
after 300 years, the Church which they endowed and established, 
ministered to the religious wants of only one-eighth or one-ninth 
part of the community. Before quitting the Act of Union, I may 
say that I dS not deny the importance of such great statutes. In 
one sense they may be regarded as the landmarks of our Constitu- 
tion. But the first responsibility of every Legislature in every age 
must be to adapt the laws and institutions of the country to the 
wants of the country which it governs, and it would indeed be 
a miserable excuse if we were to say that, although we did not 
think an institution was beneficial, we thought it ought to be 
maintained, and we would maintain it, because it was made by a 
parliament of men now dead, who while alive were not gifted with 
second-sight, and who were unable to foretell the circumstances in 
which we should be placed.’^ 

A view of the subject much more tenable than that just referred 
to was that of regarding the Protestant Establishment in the light 
of a Missionary Church Viewing it in this aspect, which was far 
more rational than the theory of an exclusive privilege guaranteed 
to a certain section of the community by law, it was material to 
inquire what progress had been made by the institution in the 
course of years towards attaining its professed object. 

^^In the latter part of the 17th century an estimate was made 
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by Sir 'W. Petty of tbe relative strength of Protestants to Eoinaii 
Catholics in Ii eland. I now take all classes of Protestants 
together for the purpose of more convenient comparison, and I find 
the result he arrived at was — Homan Catholics, 800,000 ; Pro- 
testants, 300,000. The date of that estimate was followed by a 
century of application of most rigid penal laws. There is not, I 
apprehend, the least doubt that as regards particular classes of 
society those penal laws to a certain extent did their work, but yet 
they failed to impress the mass of the population. And now we 
come to the year 1834, the first year of any trustworthy and 
accurate religious enumeration of the people of Ireland, and 
we find that those who were represented in the time of Sir W. 
Petty by 800,000 and 300,000 had come to be respectively 
6,400,000 of Eomaii Catholics and 1,500,000 of Protestants of 
various denominations. If the proportion between Pwomaii Catholics 
and Protestants that existed m the time of Sir. W Petty had been 
maintained, the Protestants of 1834 ought not to have been 
1,500,000, but ought to have been 2,400,000. So far, there- 
fore, under the operation of the system of law then established, 
although aided bj’’ the severest pressure of the power of the civil 
Government, — so far were we from making progress in the 
direction in which upon every religious ground we might desire, 
that much ground had actually hecn lost, and the proportion of 
Protestants to Roman Catholics was more unfavourable than it 
had been 150 years before. Mr. Hardy adverted to the census 
of 1861, and undoubtedly we find that the proportion of Pro- 
testants to Roman Catholics in 1861 is somewhat less unfavour- 
able than it had been in 1834 ; for now, while the Roman Catholics 
are 4,500,000, the Protestants are 1,300,000. This apparent in- 
crease, however, may probably be set down to the fact that the 
emigration which so much reduced the whole populaticTn of Ireland, 
has been almost wholly a deduction from the Roman Catholic 
community.’^ 

After discussing the other topics which had been urged 
in behalf of the Protestant Establishment, the right lion, 
gentleman declared himself unable to come to any other con- 
clusion than that the Church, as it now stood, was in a false 
position ; nor could he refuse his assent to so much of Mr. 
Dilwyn’s resolution as declared that its condition was at present 
unsatisfactory. With regard to the practical conclusion, however, 
it was much more difficult to decide . no one had ventured to pro- 
pose the remedy required under the existing state of things. The 
•consideration of tW portion of the question raised a whole 
nest of political problems; for while the vast majority of the Irish 
people wore opposed to the maintenance of large and liberal endow- 
ments for a fragment of the population, they repudiated any desire 
to appropriate those endowments, and firmly rejected all idea of 
receiving a State provision for themselves. In these circum- 
stances, how, he asked, could the Government substitute a satis- 
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factory for an admittedly unsatisfactory state of tilings ? If tlie 
Administration could see tlieir way to a settlement of tliis yexed 
question, they ought to grapple with the diflSculty and cast their 
responsibility and influence into the scale. But if they could not 
do this, they ought not, by supporting the motion, to declare that 
the state of the Irish Church called for their early attention. 

The adjournment of this debate was carried, upon a division, by 
221 to 106 ; but, as before stated, was not resumed during the 
session. 


CHAPTER II. 

PiNANCiAi Appaies — R esolution moved by Sir Fitzroy Kelly in favour of a reduction 
of tbe Malt Duty — Aiguments ui^ed by tbe repieseiitat’ves. of the agiicultural 
mteiost against tbe tax — The Picsident of the Boaid of Tiade opposes the Motion — 
The ^^Pievious Question ’’ moved and earned against Sii P Kelly by a majoiity of 
251 to 170 — Ml Sheiidan moves a Resolution in iavour of a further reduction of the 
duties on Fue Insuianee, vliich is opposed by tlie Chancellor of the Excheqiiei, but 
earned by a laige majority.— Budget — Mi Gladstone makes Ins Financial 
Statement to the House of Commons on the 27th of Apiil— He takes an elaboiate 
suney of the finances and commcice of the countiy, and of the changes made in onr 
fiscal system duimg the couise of the existing Pailiament— Highly favourable lesult 
of these changes upon tiade and revenue — llie estimates foi the ensuing year show 
a considerable surplus — Appropiialion of this balance— Reduction of Tea Duties, 
of Income Tax, of Fue Insuianee Duty, and some othei niiuoi changes — Piospective 
views as to the Income Tax — Arguments again>t the abolition of the Malt Duty — 
The pioposals of the Go^einment aie favouiabp lecened by the public— The RiU 
foi giving effect to them passes without opposition, but wuth a piotest fiom the 
opponents of the Malt Duly — Mr Denman mtioduces a Resolution for lelieving 
solicitois fiom the Licence Duty — It is opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
IS earned by a small majoiity, hut produces no piactical lesiilt —Reduction in the 
Puhlic 'Erjgendiime — The Aimy and Navy Estimates for the ycai exhibit a con- 
sideiable decrease— Eiiects of this economy on i eduction of taxation — The Army 
Estimates are moved and explained in full detail hv the Maiqms of Hartington — 
Numerous topics embiaced in his statement — Expendiiuie, hanacks, discipline, 
lecniitmg, impiovements m oidnance small aims and general efficiency of the 
ser\ice— The statement is leceived wuth satisfaction by the House — The Naval 
Estimates are moved by Loid Clarence Paget, wlio states the expenditure required 
for our maiitime establishment, the nnmbei of ships in commission, the number of 
men and boys lequned, and enters fully into the subject of iron plated vessels, and 
of the improvements m the dockyards — The details of the Estimates nndeigo 
much discussion m tbe House — Colonial Defences — Bill mtioduced by the Colonial 
Secretaiy for enabling the Colonies to provide themselves with means of maritime 
defence — Statement of the provisions of the measure, its favoni able reception by 
Parliament, and passing of the Bill — The Indian Btjdg-et — Sir Chailes Wood 
makes his annual Financial Statement at a late period of the session — The Reso- 
lutions are adopted wuth little discussion 

The financial statement of this year was preceded by two motions 
made by members of the House of Commons for the purpose of 
obtaining a Parliamentary pledge for* the remission of duties 
'which they considered it of ui gent importance to remove from our 
fiscal system. The first of these was the Malt Tax, for the repeal 
or modification of which a sort of desultory agitation had been 
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going on for some time in the agricultural districts, and which 
had been a prominent object at some of the county elections occur- 
ring from time to time. It could not be said indeed that any 
strong or widety-diffused feeling prevailed on the subject, nor had 
the efects and consequences of parting with so large an element 
of the public revenue been very accurately measured by those who 
demanded the relief ; but in some localities meetings had been held 
and pledges exacted from members by their constituents, and 
throughout the agricultural body generally a feeling prevailed that 
out of the superabundant means which the Eevenue now afforded, 
the cultivators of the soil were entitled to some mitigation of 
burthens in preference to other classes which had more directly 
benefited by recent legislation. One of the chief spokesmen of the 
Malt Duty repealers was Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Q 0., one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Eastern Division of Suffolk ; and in fulfilment of 
the pledges which he had given to bring the question fairly to issue 
before the House of Commons, the learned member moved, on the 
7th of March, a resolution in the following terms — ‘‘ That in 
any future remission of indirect taxation, this House should take 
into consideration the Duty on Malt with a view to its early re- 
duction and ultimate repeal ’’ In introducing the subject to the 
House, Sir F. Kelly said that it was not his intention to interfere 
with the present views of the Grovernment as to the Income Tax 
or any other indirect tax ; he wished to call attention, in the first 
instance, to the principles of policy on which eminent authorities 
and public writers on fimance proceeded in discussing questions of 
taxation. Applying these principles and those of free trade 
to the Malt Tax, he pointed out the real features of this tax, 
showing that it conflicted with the first of the principles in 
being a tax upon a raw material or an article in the first stage 
of manufacture. He then entered into a series of calculations 
to prove that, assuming the consumption of beer to cost 
60,000,000^. per annum, if the Malt Tax did not exist, the con- 
sumers would pay only 40,000,000/ ; so that the public really paid 
for the Malt Tax 20,000,000/, of which less than one- third found 
its way to the Exchequer. And upon what classes, he asked, did 
the tax fall? Three-fourths of it fell upon the humbler and 
labouring classes. He went on to show that malt, an article of 
home produce, had all the elements which entitled it to freedom 
from taxation ; yet, in spite of the large remissions and reductions 
of taxation and the multitude of articles relieved, the tax on malt 
was unmitigated, though entitled to mitigation upon the same 
principle as that on which the corn laws were repealed. He com- 
pared the claims of malt with those of other articles, especially 
tea, sugar, tobacco, and wine — ‘none of them home productions — 
the duties upon which had been largely reduced ; and he insisted 
that, in denying the same relief to mdt, the financial Minister 
had acted in the very teeth of the first principles of just taxation. 
In conclusion, he dwelt npon the beneficial effects of a remission 
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of the tax upon farmers and the brewers of beer at home ; and the 
tendency it would have to improve the quality of beer and enable 
a million of the people to drink a wholesome beverage which they 
could not now afford to taste. The taking away of this tax, in 
his opinion, would not increase intemperance, but effect, on the 
contrary, a social revolution among the labouring classes. 

The motion was seconded by Sir B. Lytton, who urged the im- 
policy, in various aspects, of the Malt Tax, its oppressive effect upon 
the agriculture of the country, and upon stock, influencing the 
price of meat, and thus reaching every class of consumers. He 
urged likewise the effect of the tax upon the quality of beer, and 
that its removal would enable the working man to get the best 
drink at the lowest price. It was objected, he observed, that the 
whole tax could not be given up ; but this was not a reason why 
no part should be remitted. It was only asked that a beginning 
should be made by such an instalment as could be spared, thus 
recognizing what was a logical consequence of the repeal of the 
corn laws. 

Mr. Heate moved, as an amendment, to substitute the following 
resolution : — “ That, considering the immunities from taxation 
now enjoyed by the owners and occupiers of land, they are not 
entitled to any special consideration on account of the pecuniary 
pressure of the Malt Tax ; and that if, on other grounds, that tax 
should be reduced or abolished, compensation to the revenue 
should be sought, in the first instance, by withdrawing from 
landed property the advantage it now has over other property in 
the shape of total exemption from probate duty and partial ex- 
emption from succession duty and Income Tax ’’ He examined 
the alleged burdens upon agriculture, some of which were, he said, 
no special burdens, and compared the remainder with the large 
immunities {Jnd exemptions from taxation enjoyed by the owners 
of landed property, which he considered a benefit commensurate 
with the Malt Tax. 

Sir F. Kelly’s arguments were supported by speeches from 
several members representing agricultural constituencies, among 
whom were Mr. Du Cane, Sir. Morritt, and Col. Barttelot. On 
the other side of the question were Mr. Thompson, Mr. Hardcastle, 
and Mr. Milner Gibson, President of the Board of Trade. It was 
argued by these gentlemen that the repeal of the duty would not 
afford any material relief to the consumer, nor would it be of 
much benefit to the grower, if accompanied by the repeal of the 
Custom duty on foreign malt. It was also urged on the part of 
the Government that the resolution of Sir F. Kelly bound the 
House to give a preference to the Malt Tax over every other 
direct tax, so as to tie down the present and all other Administra- 
tions, whatever might be the circumstances of the country, to 
turn a deaf ear to all other claims till the Malt Tax was totally 
abolished. It w^as not wise or prudent so to pledge Parliament. 
As to the policy of the tax falling upon beer, Mr. J. S. Mill 
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fepared. We see the state of the public mind tranquil and re- 
assured, and the condition of the country generally prosperous and 
satisfactory. The financial history of the Parliament has been a 
remarkable one. It has raised a larger revenue than, I believe, 
at any period, whether of peace or war, was raised by taxation. 
After taking into account the changes in the value of money 
within an equal time, the expenditure of the Parliament has been 
upon a scale that has never before been reached in time of peace. 
The amount and variety of the changes introduced into our finan- 
cial legislation have been greater than within a like number of 
years at any former time. And I may say, lastly, that it has 
enjoyed the distinction that, although no Parliament ever com- 
pletes the full term of its legal existence, yet this is the seventh 
time on which you have been called upon to make provision for 
the financial exigences of the country. I will now proceed to 
state the figures of the case which relate to the year which has 
just expired/" The right hon. gentleman proceeded to say that 
in the year 1864-5 the expenditure was estimated at 60,890,000^. 
The estimate was afterwards slightly increased in the Appropria- 
tion Bill, but the actual expenditure was 66,462,000/., being 
611,000/. less than the estimate; making allowance for various 
matters, such as the lapse of the Long Annuities, it would be 
found that the expenditure of 1864-5 was 65,95 1,0Q0/., while 
that of 1859-60 was 67,471,000/, so that the reduction was 
1,514,000/. AuS compared with 1860-61, the year of our highest 
expenditure, the decrease was 6,547,000/. Compared, however, 
with 1858-9, before the greater expenditure on the army and 
navy began, there was an increase of 3,442,000/. ; and going back 
to the period before the Russian war, the increase last year was 
12,459,000/. Comparing the expenditure of last year with 
the revenue, he found that, by the Exchequer accounts up to 
March 31, 1865, there had been paid 66,462,000/., the revenue to 
the same date being 70,313,000/., showing an apparent surplus of 
3,231,000/. The estimated revenue was 66,128,000/. ; the actual 
revenue being, as stated, 70,313,000/. The increase extended to 
every material head of revenue. The most remarkable was the 
Customs, where the increase was 752,000/. ; and Excise, where it 
was 1,538,000/. The duty on corn was less by 184,000/. ; but 
wine showed a steady growth, the increase being 75,000/ Sugar, 
however, was the most remarkable item in the Customs. It had 
been estimated that, owing to the reductions made, there would be 
a loss on that item of 1,330,000/. The actual loss had only been 
926, '000/. In Excise the malt duties had yielded 6,377,000/., instead 
of 5,800,000/., as estimated, and spirits hadjnelded a total increase 
over the previous year of 741,000/. It had been estimated that 
there would be a total loss on the year of 3,080,000/. whereas 
there had been altogether a gain of 147,000/. This showed the 
growth in the prosperity of the country. The right hon. gentle- 
man entered into an elaborate comparison between the year 1840 
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and the present time From 1840 to 1852, just before the Eussian 
war, taxes had been imposed amounting to 6,285,000/, and taxes 
had been reduced amounting to 13,597,000/ The revenue in the 
same period showed an increase of 5,051,000/. The revenue from 
1840 to 1862, taking the increase and the reductions of taxation 
into account, thus improved at the rate of 1,030,000/. a year. 
From 1853 to 1859 the average growth of the income was 
1,240,000/. From 1859 to 1865 the increase of income had been 
at the rate of 1,780,000/. These facts showed the progress of the 
country. The balances on the 31st of March, 1864, were 7,352,000/. 
while on the 31st March last they were 7,690,000/. The debt paid 
off during the year had been : Exchequer Bonds, 300,000/. ; Ex- 
chequer Bills, 2,100,000/. ; stock purchased with surplus revenue, 
939,000/. ; capital redeemed in terminable annuities, 2,000,000/. ; 
total, 5,340,000/. Deducting the amount raised for fortifications, 
viz., 726,000/., the real reduction of the debt was 4,614,000/. The 
total debt on 31st March, 1859, was 825,934,000/. In 1865 it was 
808,288,000/,,or a diminution of 17,646,000/. He did not think 
that this, considering all things, was a very brilliant result, or 
that they had risen to a sense of the full extent of their obliga- 
tions as to the reduction of the National Debt. Turning to the 
trade of the country, and especially to the paper trade, he said it 
showed not only that it did not mean to leave the country, but 
that it would strike its roots deeper and deeper. The importa- 
tion of paper had risen to 477,000/ , but the importation of raw 
material had also increased from 13,700 tons in 1859 to 67,000 
tons in 1865. The supply of cotton waste, which in 1861 and 1862 
was low, had lately been much increasing. Our trade with France 
had increased from 26,431,000/ m 1859 to 49,797,000/. in 1864. 
He mentioned incidentally that our expenses were greater than 
those of Fratice. The whole trade of the country in the year 
ending September 30, 1864, was: — Imports, 274,000,000/. ; exports, 
487,000,000/. ; showing an increase since 1854 of 219,000,000/. 
The right hon. gentleman pointed out how this increase stood 
relatively to the increase in other countries, and contended that 
most of it was due to the removal of bars to commerce. He pro- 
nounced a glowing eulogy on Mr. Cobden, as having borne a larger 
share than any other man in bringing about this result. Coming 
to the estimate of the income and expenditure of the current year, 
he stated the latter as follows : — 

Charge for unfunded debt . 

Consolidated Fund charge . 

Army 

Navy .... 

Collection of revenue 
Packet service . . - . 

Miscellaneous civil service (about) 


. £26,350,000 
. 1,900,000 

. 14,348,000 
. 10,392,000 
. 4,657,000 

842,000 
. 7,650,000 


. £66,139,000 
D 


Total . 
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110,000/. less than the estimate in 
'evenue for the current year was — 

1864-5. The estimate for 

Customs ..... 

. £22,775,000 

Excise ..... 

. 19,030,000 

Stamps ..... 

. 9,550,000 

Taxes ..... 

. 3,350,000 

Income Tax .... 

. 7,800,000 

Post Office .... 

. 4,250,000 

Crown lands .... 

315,000 

Miscellaneous .... 

. 2,650,000 

China indemnity 

. 450,000 

Total . 

. £70,170,000 


showing an estimated surplus of 4,031,000/. The right hon. gen- 
tleman then proceeded to describe liow he proposed to dispose of 
the surplus. It was proposed, first, to equalize the stamp duty on 
scrip certificates and receipts in the case of English and Foreign 
naoney transactions. The stamp on agreements for letting houses 
would be reduced to a penny The tax on appraisements would 
be graduated, so that property amounting to 5/. would not pay 
'2s 6cl. but 3cL, and so on upwards. Special pleaders and convey- 
ancers would have the same allowance of licence duties as attor- 
neys The Stamp Duty on ecclesiastical licences in certain cases 
would be reduced. The Stamp Duty on charter parties would be 
reduced to 6c/., subject to certain conditions. There were also 
alterations in regard to marine insurance stamps, and stamps on 
accidental death, personal injury, and plate-glass insurances. 
Coming now to greater things, he proceeded to discuss the very 
important question of the Malt Duty, w^hich required, he said, a 
careful and laborious consideration. The Giovernment had been 
reproached, he remarked, with having done nothing for the class 
of agriculturists, but they disclaimed any design of looking to the 
interests of classes ; they looked to the interest of the community ; 
the revenue of the country was the public property of the country. 
He examined the charges brought against the Malt Duty, observ- 
ing that the question was as to its abolition or its reduction. The 
total abolition of the duty would, he said, be the death-warrant of 
our whole system of indirect taxation, and transfer the burden to 
property ; and as to its reduction, the practical question was, what 
amount of reduction could be made. He would allow that the tax 
upon beer from the Malt Duty was 20 per cent. How much of 
the Malt Duty must be taken off to reduce the price of beer one 
farthing a quart? A little less than one-half. The loss to the 
Exchequer by such a reduction would be, in the first year 
2,489,000/. ; in the second year 3,360,000/. Figures were far 
more eloquent than comments. It was said that there would be 
an increase of consumption ; but there would be no real recovery 
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of revemie ; if tliere was any large increase in the use of malt for 
beer, there would be a proportionate diminution in the consumption 
of spirits, and demands would be made on the part of Scotland. 
On the other hand, the additional duty on spirits increased the 
consumption of malt So much for consumers with regard to 
the producers of barley, he showed that the price was progressively 
going up. Looking at the relative taxation of malt, as compared 
with other potable articles, he found that, while beer was taxed 
20 per cent., the common wines which entered into competition 
with beer were taxed 50 per cent. If beer ought to be taxed 
more lightly than wine, tea ought not to be taxed more heavily 
than beer, whereas the tax on tea was not less than 40 per cent. 
The Malt Duty, however, was levied upon the measure, which 
seemed unfair to barley of different qualities, and he proposed to 
give the maltster the option of paying the duty by weight. He 
did not presume to give any opinion as to the indefinite continu- 
ance of the Malt Tax, a question which was connected with the 
Income Tax. But it was the intention of the Government now to 
propose a reduction of indirect taxation by a partial remission of 
M per lb. on the Tea Duty. Mr. Gladstone entered at some 
length into the statistics of this article. The consumption in 
1865-6 was estimated at 92,000,000 lbs. The loss of 6^^. a pound 
on that would amount to 2,300,000/. On that he estimated tho 
recovery would be about 225,000/ , and as part of the year would 
have passed before the change would come into operation, he 
estimated that the loss in 1865-6 would be 1,868,000/ With 
respect to the Income Tax, it w’as thought that they ought to do 
all they could for its reduction. It was at present at the lowest 
point, practically, at which it ever was. It had not been lower 
than M. in the pound ; but they proposed to remove one- third, 
reducing the* tax to In this state they would hand the tax 
over, at the amount of 5,200,000/ , to the new Parliament, which 
could deal conveniently with that amount. By so doing we should 
accomplish a double object. If it should be the pleasure of that 
Parliament and the desire of the country that it should be dealt 
with, with a view to its extinction, the amount of the tax would 
have been brought within such limits that it would not be beyond 
reach to adopt measures which would enable that object to be gained. 
But if, on the other hand, it should be the view of Parliament and 
the people permanently to retain the Income Tax at a low rate, as 
part of the ordinary financial provision of the country, then that rate 
of 4id in the pound is the rate at which he believed the tax could 
be most justly and most wisely retained in time of peace, and 
in the absence of special exigences. Measuring the penny on the 
Income Tax as producing the sum of 1,300,000/ , the final loss to 
the Exchequer by the reduction of 2d, wmuld be 2,600,000/., of 
which about 1,650,000/ would fall upon the current year The 
last proposition which he had to make to the House related to the 
Eire Insurance Duty. The House had passed a resolution de- 
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clariBg it to be desirable that the dut)^ should be reduced. In 
accordance mth that decision, it was proposed to reduce the duty 
to a uniform rate of la. Qd from the 2r3th of June, and to this 
would be added the substitution of a Penny Stamp in lieu of the 
I 5 , duty on insurance policies. The net loss on the financial year 
in consequence of these changes he estimated at 260,000/., with a 
further loss of 260,000/. next year. The relief given by the pro- 
posed reductions would be: — On tea, 2,300,000/, on Income Tax, 
2,600,000/., and on Fire Insurance Duty, 520,000/., making a 
total of 5,420,000/, of which 3,778,000/. would fall on this year. 
Deducting this latter sum from the estimated surplus, 4,031,000/., 
there would be a surplus of 253,000/. They were by the measures 
he proposed laying a burden of 1,160,000/. on the resources of next 
year. ^^It may,” said the right hon. gentleman, ^‘be asked whether 
levying this burden on next yearns resources be a prudent mea- 
sure? My answer would be twofold. In the first place, when 
you deal with taxes on property, it is absolutely unavoidable that 
you shall, to a considerable extent, affect the balance of the jesir 
succeeding that for which you immediately legislate. That is 
my first answer. But I likewise answer, looking to the state of 
this country, and to the fact that we have an increase of revenue 
not for one year but for two years to look forward to, which, in 
our natural and ordinal y state of things, will be a much larger 
sum — that I feel no scruple upon the score of prudence in asking 
the Committee to accede to that proposition. There is, however, 
another request which I have to nciake of the Committee, and which 
I trust they will feel disposed to grant. It is that they will join 
with us in shielding from invasion the modest sum of one quarter 
of a million which I ask that we be permitted to retain. W e have 
been like persons enclosed within a certain precinct, and outside 
the door we have seen crowds of hungry claimants The more 
prosperous the country is, and the larger the suiplus there is for 
remission of taxes, the greater always is the number of demands 
for relief, even in proportion to the enlarged surplus. We see 
them on all sides, and of all kinds. We have let in those who 
we thought had the strongest claim, and those whom we were 
able to satisfy; but there remain many behind. There remain 
many Customs’ Duties with which it would still be desirable to 
deal. It is not necessary to name them all, but there are duties 
upon raw materials, and other duties with which, undoubtedly, 
it would be most desirable to deal. I hope, however, that the 
Committee will think we have acted wisely in giving a reduction 
upon the great article of tea, rather than distributing that relief 
which we were able to afford in sjinaller and less perceptible 
amounts. There is a claim for the reduction of the duty on 
public conveyances. That is a claim for which there is much 
to be said in favour, and I shall be glad, when the time arrives, 
to give a favourable hearing to the applicants on that subject. 
There are also powerful claims from those connected with marine 
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insurance. I cannot say tliat I think their case is by any means 
so urgent, but at the same time it may, within certain limits, 
be a fair subject for consideration at some future time There are 
other claims immediately hanging over us, with regard to which 
I trust the House will support us in declining to make further 
inroads upon our surplus ; and I wish particularly to refer to a 
proposal which will be made for the relief of a particular class 
from a duty which for some generations they have been ac- 
customed to pay. I am quite sure that, if the House is prepared 
to enter upon the question of relief of one particular class from 
duties which they now pay, whether in the shape of annual 
licences or stamps for admission, it must be prepared to deal 
with the whole body of these interests, in order to satisfy the 
demands of justice ; and to deal with the whole body of these 
interests — if indeed to deal with any of them — is not compatible 
with financial prudence, or with the elementary principles upon 
which our fiscal economy is based I trust, therefore, that we 
shall have that support which I have asked from the House, 
if they consider our proposals on the whole to be reasonable and 
just, and that their character and extent are wise in regard to the 
circumstances in which we at present stand. I confess I cannot 
entertain any sanguine hope as to their universal acceptance and 
approval ; but I am sanguine enough to believe that the immense 
difficulties which I have stated as to any effectual dealing with 
the Malt Tax may have made an impression even upon minds 
previously disposed to deal with it It is a great satisfaction to 
myself and to my colleagues to think that the proposals we make 
may not be unacceptable to gentlemen upon either side of the 
House. They are few, they are simple, they are intelligible, 
though they might probably have been imparted in fewer words 
than those of any Budget which has ever dealt with an extensive 
remission of taxation. I am sure and strong in the persuasion, 
first of all, that they are likely to win the approval of this House ; 
and secondly, that they will likewise obtain the favourable ver- 
dict of the nation over the interest of which it is our duty to 
watch.’’ 

The propositions of Mr. Gladstone were favourably received by 
the House, with little exception. The advocates of the repeal or 
reduction of the Malt Duty, indeed, were not satisfied with the 
Budget, and protested against the omission of that tax from the 
schedule of remissions. Mr Du Cane, Mr. Bentinck, Mr Barrow, 
and other representatives of the agricultural interest, thought the 
Government had not done justice to that branch of the community, 
in overlooking their claim to an alleviation of burthens. With re- 
gard to the taxes selected for reduction, no absolute objection was 
made — indeed the case in favour of most of them was obvious, and 
the proposals of the Government had been to a considerable extent 
anticipated by public conjecture. Out of doors, accordingly, the 
Budget was accepted with general satisfaction, and scarcely any 
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manifestation of opposition was made Tlie reduction of tLe tea 
duty as felt to be a very general relief, extending to almost every 
lank of the community, and not least appreciated by tlie poorest 
cliLss It was approved also as a continuance of the same policy 
which had produced such fruitful results in replacing the revenue 
by means of increased consumption. The diminution of the Income 
Tax also was a popular measure. Those who had felt the burthen 
of 7c/., and even for a time groaned under 14c/, experienced a lively 
sense of relief in being made subject only to the deduction of 4c/. in 
the pound from their incomes Moreover, this last descent a^^pcared 
to bring the abolition of the tax, hitherto despaired of, within the 
hounds of possibility. It may at least be anticipated that no further 
reduction will be made in the amount short of entire abolition. 
Whether it w’oiild be expedient, in case the state of the revenue 
should admit of it, thus to get rid of the tax, or to retain it at the 
present low amount as a permanent part of our financial system, is 
a question which must be left to the wisdom of the future Parlia- 
ment to determine. 

The various fiscal alterations comprised in the Budget being 
incorporated in a Bill, passed through the House of Commons 
With little delay. Upon the question of the reduction of the Tea 
Duties being raised in Committee, the advocates for the repeal 
of the Malt Tax again urged the preferential claims of their 
agricultural clients to relief, and complained of the little favour 
shown in the financial arrangements of late years to the landed 
and rural classes. In reply to these remonstrances, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer vindicated the grounds on which he 
had reduced the duty on tea instead of that on malt, and he 
reminded the members for agricultural districts that their con- 
stituents participated in common with the rest of the com- 
munity m every remission of taxation he had proposed ; and they 
would do so in the present instance by the removal of twopence on 
the Income Tax, the reduction of sixpence a pound on tea, and the 
abolition of half the duty on fire insurance. 

Only in one case was an attempt made after the financial pro- 
posals of the Grovernment had been adopted, to induce the House 
of Commons to sanction further inroads upon the revenue. A motion 
was made by Mr Denman having for its object to obtain a resolu- 
tion of the House in favour of relieving attorneys and solicitors 
from the payment of the annual certificate duty. The tax origi- 
nated in the time of Mr. Pitt, since which it had continued un- 
altered, and it w’-as represented by the members of the profession 
as an anomalous and exceptional impost, to which other employ- 
ments of skill and industry were not made subject 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the motion because he 
objected to all attempts to pledge the future by an abstract 
resolution, and contended that there was nothing in the circum- 
stances of the present case to justify a departure from that course, 
and that the surplus in the hand of the Treasury would not admit 
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of tlie proposed remission of taxation. He did* not view these 
exceptional imposts with favour ; but there was no reason why the 
large, wealthy, and powerful class of attorneys should be relieved 
from the licence duty, unless such relief were also extended to 
other classes, such as auctioneers, hawkers, and pawnbrokers. 
Under these circumstances the sum at issue on this question was 
not less than 600,000/. a year. Auctioneers paid 10/. a year, and 
pawnbrokers paid 30/. a year, while attorneys paid only 9/. 

On a division, Mr. Denman’s motion was carried by 146 votes 
against 143 ; majority for the motion, 3. 

The passing of the resolution, however, led to no practical result. 

The reduction of burthens which the Government was happily 
enabled to make this year in favour of the tax-payer was no doubt 
mainly due to the increased productiveness of the revenue under 
the operation of free trade, but it could not have been carried 
to its full extent had not this increase of income been accom- 
panied with a diminution of expenditure. The tranquil state of 
our foreign relations fortunately enabled the Government to pro- 
pose a considerable reduction in the estimates for the military and 
naval services, without compromising the efficiency of either. 
This reduction amounted for the army to 495,641/, and for the 
navy to 316,427/ The mode in which the saving in the former 
department was to be effected was fully explained by the Marquis 
of Hartington, in proposing the Army Estimates for the adoption 
of the House of Commons on the 16th of April On that occasion 
the noble lord entered very fully and with much ability into the 
details of the military organization and expenditure. Referring 
in the first place to the financial part of his subject, Lord Harting- 
ton explained that, although the saving upon the estimate was as 
above stated, yet, striking from the gross estimate the sum ex- 
pected to "Se paid into the Exchequer for extra receipts, the net 
estimated charge was 12,645,007/,, while in 1864 it was 13,519,646/., 
showing a saving in the total estimate for army purposes of 
874,639/. 

The noble lord proceeded to point out in detail the amount of 
saving effected since the year of the highest expenditure on the 
army services. 

The year 1861-2 was really the year of the highest military 
expenditure, but in the year 1862-3 the Estimates for the army 
reached their highest point In 1862-3 the estimated expenditure 
was 16,060,350/ In the next year there was a reduction amounting 
to 591,413^, and in 1864-6 the reduction had been increased to 
1,216,262/. In the present year the reduction on the Estimates of 
1862-3 will be 1,711,903/ These reductions of nearly 2,000,000/. 
from the 3 ^ear of the highest expenditure are not all I have to 
mention. 1 should like to call attention to the fact that we have 
now reduced the Army Estimates from the year of the highest 
expenditure to a point below that of 1859-60, being the year before 
the Governments of Europe were alarmed by the Italian war — 
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before the feeling became so prevalent in England that onr defences 
were not in the state they ought to be in, and before our arma- 
ments assumed the dimensions they subsequently did. In the year 
1859-60 the Army Estimates were prepared by the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite (General Peel), and I will compare with them the Esti- 
mates for the present year. In the former year the vote for the dis- 
embodied militia was not included in the Army Estimates, and, 
therefore, I have to deduct from the Estimates of the present year 
the charge for that force. The amount voted in 1859-60 was 
12,859,297/,, not including the disembodied militia. To that sum 
700,000/. should be added, being the sum due by the India Govern- 
ment, making a total of 13,559,297/. The total amount estimated 
to be the expenditure for the army for the present j^ear is 
13,633,047/., so that the amount in 1859-60 was greater by 
26,250/. The charges now included in the Army Estimates, in 
addition to those voted in 1859, the cost of which is met by con- 
tributions from the Indian and Colonial funds, amount to 648,000/. ; 
and, therefore, in addition to the saving of 26,250/., there is a real, 
though not apparent, saving of 648,000/. Since 1859 the Volunteer 
force has almost entirely sprung up, involving a charge of 354,000/. 
There are several other new charges, some of them in consequence 
of the recommendations of the Commission on Recruiting, and 
94,500/ are expended upon additional clothing issued on their 
recommendation. I mention these things to show that during 
the last few years the Government have been working steadily in 
the direction of a reduction of military expenditure ’’ 

The total force in the British establishment to be voted for this 
year was 141,518 men,being a reduction, compared with the last year, 
of about 4000 men. LordHartington explained the manner in which 
this reduction had been eiffected, and certain prospective reductions, 
and made some remarks on the subject of recruiting. On this 
topic the noble marquis said there was no good ground for the 
apprehensions which had been expressed, and as for the fact of the 
establishment being 4000 men under the numbers on the paper, 
every body must know that at no time do the real numbers of the 
army absolutely correspond with the establishment as given in the 
returns, because in some places they somewhat exceed, and in 
others are slightly below the numbers stated on the paper. There 
is frequently some uncertainty as to the exact time when men are 
to get their discharge, and recruiting at particular periods is more 
rapid than at others. For these reasons it is considered sufficient 
it. the total average, the maximum, is not exceeded. Last year he 
had stated that there was considerable difficulty in ascertaining what 
the exact number of recruits required would be, as an accurate 
calculation of the number of men entitled to take their discharge 
could not then be made. However, the calculation was not very 
much in fault, for he estimated that we should require 17,000 
men, and at the conclusion of the year ending the 31st of March, 
assuming that recruiting would go on at the same rate during the 
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next two weeks, 15,600 recruits will Lave been raised. By some 
oyersigbt the returns hitherto had not been properly tabulated, 
but in future they would show the number of men entitled to take 
their discharge each year, so that they would be able to make their 
calculations accurately. He estimated that in the coming year 
14,500 recruits would be required — a number less by 1000 than tha,t 
raised without any great exertion during the current twelve months, 
he said ^ without any great exertion,^ because the Committee must 
recollect that the bounty, which then stood at 1/., was as low as it 
had been at any time 

Explanations were then given respecting the barrack establish- 
ments, the improvement of the soldiers^ quarters, the manage- 
ment of canteens, and the alterations adopted in the sys- 
tem of clothing the army. Turning next to the important ques- 
tion of ordnance, which had afforded matter for so much con- 
troversy, Lord Hartington made the following statement : — 

I certainly hoped when I introduced the estimates last year, 
that we should by this time be in a more advanced position in 
that respect ; but I must repeat again what has been very often 
stated, and what seems to me to be a very material point —though 
we have heard contradictions with regard to it in this House, — 
and that is, that I believe no other nation is more advanced as to 
this question of heavy guns than ourselves. The only nation 
which, under the pressure of war, has been obliged to provide 
itself with guns of large calibre is America, and the Americans 
have resorted to the use of cast iron ; but that ix^terial for heavy 
*guns has been long abandoned by the best military authorities, 
and is, I believe, entirely untrustworthy in the case of any gun 
with which it is intended to use a heavy charge of powder. The 
system which Her Majesty’s Government have adopted is the coil 
system introduced by Sir W. Armstrong, which has been adopted 
for all the smaller guns up to 100-pounders, and we see, so far, 
no reason to regret having determined to proceed on that prin- 
ciple. Sir W. Armstrong has also made a series of experiments 
with guns constructed on the coil principle larger than 110- 
pounders, and of course there are always difficulties in such cases, 
but we have reason to think that a 20-ton gun and a 9-inch and 
12-ton, and a lO-inch and 6-ton gun made upon that principle are 
perfectly satisfactory, and that they may be safely manufactured 
in considerable quantities. So much difference of opinio% how- 
ever, existed in the matter between men who are thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject, that it was, as the Committee are aware, 
thought right, now nearly two years ago, to afford Mr. "Whitworth, 
who had accomplished so much, and Sir W Armstrong an oppor- 
tunity of fully and fairly testing before an independent Committee 
the merits of their respective systems. The trial lasted, no doubt, 
a good deal longer than was expected, and it has ended, to a 
considerable extent, in the production of a heavy service gun ; but 
so much uncertainty prevails on the subject both in this country 
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und in otters, ttat the Government have come to the conclusion 
that they would be hardly justified in asking the House to vote a 
very large sum of money for guns which may not next year bo 
the best which it would be in our power to obtain. When the 
guns which are now being manufactured are constructed, we shall 
in all probability be better able to judge what a heavy service gun 
ought to be. We have not altogether postponed operations, 
having rifled 64-poundors for the immediate requirements of the 
navy, and we are making heavy 12-ton and 6-ton guns for the 
same purpose. It is, I may add, quite true that we have not any 
reserved store of heavj^ guns We have not made guns for ships 
which are not likely to be armed this year, — wishing to spend as 
small a sum as possible until a final decision is arrived at on the 
general question of what is to be the future armament of our navy. 
While upon this point I may say I quite admit, — as was 
stated by the right hon. gentleman opposite last year, — that this re- 
duction of our estimate is not likely to be maintained for any long 
period of time, because as soon as this important question is fully 
and finally decided, it will, no doubt, be necessary for the country 
to spend a large sum for the construction of heavy guns, both for 
the navy and the armament of our fortifications. A very exag- 
gerated impression, I may here observe, seems to prevail as to the 
number of such guns wEich will be necessary, and their probable 
cost. I have heard it said that the armament for the new forts 
alone, together with the ammunition required, will involve an 
outlay of 17,000,600/. The hon. gentleman who made the estimate^ 
is not, I believe, now in the House ; but I shall be quite ready to 
meet him here on any future occasion, and to show him that the 
cost is not likely to exceed 3,000,000/. Still 3,000,000/. for our 
forts, in addition to the cost of heavy guns for our navy, is no 
doubt a very large sum, and I think the Committee will be of 
opinion that we are right in.not going this year beyond our actual 
requirements.” 

The^noble marquis vindicated the Select Committee on Ordnance 
from the charges which had been made against them. With 
regard to small arms, he expressed his hope that it would be found 
practicable to convert the Enfield rifles into serviceable breech- 
loaders ; at the same time he did not pretend that when so con- 
verted they would become a perfect military weapon. After referring 
to soi||(^ other points, and especially to the reorganization of the 
War Office, with a view to which a Committee was then sitting, 
Lord Hartington concluded his statement by expressing a favour- 
able opinion as to the general condition of the service * I am 
able to say that, both as to health and as to discqfline, the army 
is in a state which leaves nothing to be desired We have lately 
had no great military operations to test the qualities of either our 
officers or our men. In Hew Zealand, hoivever, almost all our 
operations have been successful; and although there occurred one 
unfortunate reverse which caused the loss of a considerable iium- 
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ber of men, tlie circumstances of that Yery repulse showed that 
the gallantry of our officers was as conspicuous as ever, and that, 
led by those officers, our men were as determined as ever to retrieve 
any disaster which might occur. 

The statement was favourably received by the House. General 
Peel offered some general remarks upon the expenditure for the 
two services, and the present state of the national defences He 
said that the present Parliament had expended upon the naval 
and military services the enormous sum of 160,808,023/ , exclusive 
of the estimates of the present year, the votes of credit for the 
Chinese war, and the money raised by loan for the fortifications. 
Much of this had no doubt been rendered necessary by the re- 
construction of the navy and by the outlay upon the dockyards, 
w'hich was an economical expenditure. He feared, however, that 
after reading the debate of the last few days the public would be 
disposed to think that, in spite of this vast expenditure, we had 
not yet built vessels that were fit to go into action, and did not 
possess guns efficient for the service for which they were required. 
Indeed, as to guns, it appeared that not only had we not got the 
best, but the War Office could not make up their minds as to 
wdiat were the best. He approved of the form in *which the 
estimates were now placed before the House as a great improve- 
ment. With the clear explanation, too, by which the noble 
marquis had accompanied them, there was little left to be desired. 

The jN^a\y Estimates, moved by Lord Clarence Paget, as Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, occasioned longer and warmer discussion. 
The noble lord began his statement hy exhibiting the financial 
effects of the proposed estimates ‘‘Her Majesty’s Government,” 
he said, “ propose that the total amount to be voted for the IS’avy 
Estimates foK the coming year of 1865-6 shall be 10,392,224/. 
Those of the current year 1864-5, including two supplementary 
estimates that I brought forward late last session — one being for 
220,000/., for the purchase of the two steam-rams at Liverpool, 
and the other of 61,000/. for additional pay to the officers and petty 
officers of the fleet — amounted to the gross total of 10,708,651/. 
Therefore there is a net decrease on the gross estimate of the 
present year of 316,427/. Excluding, however, 4he purchase of 
these steam-rams, which may come under the head of extraordinary 
service, and including the additional item for increasing the full 
pay and the extension of retirement of the officers, which tl^e 
House in its generosity granted to the navy, and taking that vote 
for the whole year instead of for five months, the decrease of the 
estimates for the coming year over the ordinary estimate of last 
year is 116,000/. That is the decrease on the ordinary estimates 
as compared with the votes of the current year I propose to 
deal, first of all, with certain votes which have reference to the 
pay, allowance, victuals, clothing, and medical comforts of our 
officers, seamen, and marines in the various services, and which 
are comprised in votes 1, 2, 12. The votes for the coming year 
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1S65-G are somewliat remarkable in this respect, that they show 
an increase OTer tbose of tbe current year in tlie items I liaT'e 
mentioned, altliougb we ask tbe House to vote a less number of 
men. This* is what I now wish to explain, and I will deal first 
with the numbers. The numbers that were voted for the current 
year were 71,y50 men, while for the year 1865-6 w^e propose to 
maintain 69,750 men, being a decrease of 2200 men. That 
decrease is carried out in the following way* — The decrease of 
seamen of the fleet is about 700 men. There will be a decrease of 
officers and seamen of the Coastguard of 500 men, a decrease of 
Marines on shore of 1000 men, and a decrease of civilians of 200 
men. With regard to civilians, there are some aged persons who 
have been employed under the Customs who are fast disappearing, 
and whose places are supplied by the Coastguard men While 
we have the decrease in the number of men which I have stated, 
we have an increase in the number of ofl&cers. The result of 
these figures is a decrease on the whole of 2200 men.’^ 

Lord Clarence Paget proceeded to state that the number of sea- 
going ships in commission on the 1st of December last, as compared 
with the 1st of December, 1863, showed a decrease of six, and there 
was no change in the number contemplated. But against these 
were four more armour ships; so that while there had been a 
reduction in the number of ships, there had been an increase of 
force. Eeferring to the dockyards, the noble lord stated that the 
Admiralty were endeavouring to carry out many of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission of 1861, and he hoped soon 
to lay a regular balance-sheet on the table, accompanied by a 
perfect capital account. It was intended to construct during the 
coming financial year, 15,116 tons of shipping, against 18,952 in 
the current year As to the armour-plated fleet, it now consisted 
of thirty ships, either complete or in course of building, and all of 
these, with the exception of the Northumberland,^' would be 
ready by the end of the present calendar year. It w^as also pro- 
posed to construct, in addition to other ships, a turret ship on 
Captain Coles's principle, which would be a thorough sea- going 
vessel. After passing in review the several heads of expenditure, 
the noble lord said the rumours that the naval discipline rendered 
the service unpopular were groundless, and to correct such a 
mistake he would lay on the table annually a statement of the crime 
and punishment in the navy ; and he mentioned it as an interest- 
ing and important fact, illustrative of the improved morale of the 
service, that, year by year, since 1861, there had been a gradual 
but marked diminution of crime and punishment among the class 
who were liable to corporal punishment. 

In reference to the statements sometimes made in the newspapers, 
that men could not be got to man the ships, that the class of men 
obtained was of inferior description, and that there was a dislike on 
the part of men to enter for continuous service, Lord C. Paget ad- 
duced facts which afforded, in his opinion, conclusive answers to 
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these charges. He concluded by saying: — “These facts, I think, 
show not only that the navy is year by year improving in character 
and conduct, but that it is being manned by a higher class of men. 
As for education, I have no doubt that in a short time every man 
in the service will be an educated man. We are most anxious to 
lay on the table statistics as to the education of the navy, and also 
as to the health of the navy. We have already excellent reports 
on that subject, but they are not brought close enough up to the 
present date to be of much practical value except to medical men. 
We are told that the discipline of the navy is not so good, but 
who has risen from reading the account of that dreadful catastrophe 
the burning of the Bombay, without a feeling of admiration for the 
discipline of our men ^ The Admiral reports that the men were 
hoisting out the boats in the middle of the flames, that they were 
working at the pumps until ordered into the boats, while they were 
expecting every moment that the magazine would blow up. These 
are proofs of discipline. I may also mention the case of the 
“Racehorse,’^ where the crew fchaved with equal courage and 
discipline. These are things which would be causes for rejoicing 
were it not for the loss of so many brave men ; but, at least, they 
entitle us to say with confidence that our navy is equal to what it 
ever was, and that it may still be relied on for the defence of the 
interests and honour of the country.''^ Some of the points comprised 
in the above statement elicited considerable criticism. 

Sir J. Pakington disapproved of the proposed reduction of 500 
Coastguard men, as that arm of the service constituted our best 
reserve of experienced sailors Owing to the information which 
had reached him, he was not free from alarm, and he asked was it 
true that if we had now the misfortune of being involved m a 
maritime war, England could not send an effective fleet to sea ? He 
had been told that the “Defence’’ and “ Resistance,” both armour- 
plated ships, were not safe to go into action, for if wounded in 
their unprotected parts they would inevitably sink. If that were 
true, then the Admiralty had assumed' a degree of responsibility 
that he could hardly think any Government department would 
undertake; and he wished to know whether the statement was 
well or ill founded, and whether these ships had been built with 
or without the concurrence and advice of Sir Baldwin Walker and 
Mr. Watts ? 

Sir J. Elphinstone censured the enormous outlay in constructing 
ships which were unequal to ocean navigation in bad weather. 

Sir M. Peto reviewed the whole system of naval administration 
and dockyard management, the system of accounts, the absence of 
stock-taking, the treatment by the Admiralty of new inventions, 
and the generally ineffieient state of the service. In reference to 
the land fortifications, he said that 1944 guns would be required 
to arm these forts, that the cost of supplying these at 4066/. 
a-piece, would amount to 7,904,304/. without carriages, and that, 
allowing 100 steel shells for each gun, a further sum would be 
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required of 9,720,000J., tlius making a total of 17,624,304/., for 
gunnery alone. He furtlier remained that engine construction did 
not proceed jmh pass^f with the building and fitting out of vessels, 
as he had been informed that it would take four years to put the 
steam-engines into the vessels now at Portsmouth. 

Admiral Walcot deprecated the proposed reduction in the 
number of men, and the small sum proposed for the construction 
of dockyards. 

Sir J. D. Hay also regretted the reduction in the number of 
men; but approved of the proposed increase of pay. He com- 
plained of the reticence of the Admiralty respecting the reports 
furnished on the experiments made with the ‘^Eoyal Sovereign’^ 
and other ships. He said that on the West African station wo 
had only one tolerably fast ship and fifteen sluggards to catch the 
swiftest steamers in existence built at New Y'ork expressly for the 
slave trade. On the North America and West India stations, in 
the event of war breaking out with the United States, which was 
now the most formidable naval power in the world, we had not a 
single ironclad, nor a single gun capable of piercing iron plates. 

Lord C. Paget replied to the statements made by Sir J. Paking- 
ton, and in reference to the comjDlaints made by Sir J. Hay, he 
justified the non-production of the reports on the experimental 
iron fleet by stating that they were in the nature of confidential 
communications. He warned the House that if they insisted upon 
these reports being placed on the table, instead of getting con- 
fidential reports, going into the minutest details, and offering the 
opinion of the officers in the most frank and open manner, they 
would have a system of reports framed for the House of Commons, 
and to a certainty these would be accompanied by private and 
confidential reports. The noble lord then generally described the 
performances of the several ships of which the experimental 
squadron consisted, defended the measures taken by the Admiralty 
in the matter of construction, and declared that the criticisms upon 
the department, so far as Capt. Coles’s cupola ship was concerned, 
were both unjust and ungenerous He reminded the House that it 
was the Admiralty, and not Capt Coles, who were responsible ; and 
readily admitted that the reports as to the seagoing and other 
qualities of the ‘^Eoyal Sovereign” were perfectly satisfactory ; that 
she was a great success, and that if the Admiralty could see their 
way they were desirous of having good seagoing turret ships. 

Mr Laird approved of the contemplated docks and basms, and 
said that in the present advanced state of naval science, what wo 
wanted was great speed in a ship and large guns for her armament, 
but not so large as to be unworkable. The best mode yet known of 
carrying heavy guns with advantage was the cupola, which, com- 
bined with the double screw, would make a perfect man-of-war. 

After some further discussion, Mr Stansfeld said the reduction 
in the number of men might have been safely carried to a still 
further nxtent. It was of the highest importance, in these days of 
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transitioiij ttat stips should not be allowed to remain three or four 
years on the stocks, so that by tjj.e time they were launched they 
might become obsolete. It was far better to concentrate our 
energies on a few ships, and turn them out rapidly, than to make 
slow progress with a larger number of vessels. ETe thought, too, 
that some saying might be made in the expenditure upon our 
cruising vessels, which really did not contribute to our fighting 
strength, and that the money thus economized might be usefully 
applied to the construction of additional ironclads, upon which, 
after all, our power and prestige must depend The hon gentleman 
then described the qualifications which were most requisite in a 
ship of war in these modern times, and said he entirely disbelieved 
the prognostications of danger or evil to this country when that 
great civil war came to an end; but that was no reason why 
they should not take a leaf out of the American book, and learn 
lessons from their own kindred. Our workmanship was safer, for 
we had not worked under such tremendous pressure, and our 
resources were incomparably superior to theirs. Before the end of 
the session his noble friend, he hoped, would attempt to solve the 
interesting problem they had been discussing, and would show that 
we were likely ere long to be possessed of a class of vessels which 
more than others were wanting to our naval power, which would 
make absolute, in case of need, our defence, and which, he confidently 
predicted, while enormously increasing the efiSciency, would tend 
also to keep down the costliness of this service to the country. 

The votes proposed were ultimately agreed to by the House 

In connexion with the subject of our national armaments, it is 
a satisfaction to refer to a step taken in the present session, which 
was received with general approbation, as tending to afford an 
important security to our colonial possessions, and at the same 
time to relieve the home Government from a burthen which ought 
not to be laid upon it. A Bill was introduced early in the session 
by Mr. Cardwell, Secretary of State for the Colonial Department, 
to enable certain of the colonies to make provision for their own 
defence by sea In introducing this measure in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Cardwell observed that hitherto attention had been 
chiefly paid to land defences, but it was evident that defence by 
sea was of far greater importance, and that subject had attracted 
considerable attention both at home and in the colonies. The 
first Parliamentary record of the wishes of the colonies on this sub- 
ject was to be found in the correspondence laid on the table when 
Sir W Denison was Governor of Sydney. The colony of Victoria 
had shown a great desire to make provision for its own defence in 
case of a sudden attack. The question of raising a colonial navy 
was not a simple one. If it was to be purely a colonial navy, it 
was obvious that it would not have the rights and privileges of an 
international navy, and would not be acknowledged by foreign 
nations in time of war ; and if there was to be a divided command, 
questions might arise between a colonial officer and the senior 
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Qixeen^s officer of tlie station, wHch miglit lead to serious practical 
difficulties. The question had^been considered by successive 
Governments in 1857 and 1858, and the conclusion they had 
come to was, that for local defence against a sudden incursion b)^ 
sea, a local force was the most natural ; but that for general de- 
fence in a great foreign war, the defence of an Imperial navy 
would be most effectual. From these conclusions he did not 
differ ; but up to this time nothing had been done on the subject. 
Since that time a considerable step had been taken in the mari- 
time defence of this country. In consequence of the difficulty 
experienced in getting seamen in the Russian war, and again in 
1858, when there was a great extension of our navy, a Commission 
was appointed to consider the subject of manning the navy, and 
the result was the establishment of the Royal Naval Reserve. 
That experiment was most successful. The force numbered now 
18,000 men, and three years ago, when there was a sudden alarm, 
the men flocked in not merely for the service for which they wei^e 
engaged, but volunteered for service which their engagement 
never contemplated. In examining the conditions on which the 
force was to be constituted, it was found that even the limitation 
of 100 leagues from the shore, to which the services of the Naval 
Coast Yolunteers was confined, was a serious practical obstacle to 
its efficiency, and accordingly an arrangement was made by which, 
while the men in time of peace belonged to the merchant navy, in 
time of war they were to become, to all intents and purposes, sailors 
of Her Majesty^s navy, and to be as available as the seamen of the 
Royal navy. It appeared to the Government that there was no 
reason why the same principle should not be extended to our 
colonies possessing a maritime population, so that colonies like 
those of Australia and British North America might be able in 
time of peace to train their maritime population to th5 use of guns, 
subject to conditions like those of the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
that in time of war those trained seamen should be available, 
under the control of the Government of the colony, for all the 
purposes of maritime defence. In preparing this measure he had 
had the advantage of the assistance of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and also of the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, who, 
having been connected with the colonies, was well aware of 
the measures which were likely to be acceptable to them. Accord- 
ingly, the object of the Bill which he sought to introduce was to 
extend the principle of the Royal Naval Reserve to all the mari- 
time colonies of the empire. One maritime colony had been desi- 
rous of having a ship of its own. It had a ship of its own ; but 
that ship, being merely under colonial authority, possessed none of 
the rights, and, m presence of foreign nations, could have none of 
the privileges of a ship of war. Those rights and privileges could 
only be secured by putting the ship under the control of the 
Admiralty. The second purpose of the Bill was, therefore, to 
enable a colony, either in time of peace or in time of war, to place 
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its ships tinder the control of the Admiralty. The object of the 
Bill was not only to enable a marijtime colony, if it should so think 
fit, to take effective measures for its own protection at sea, but to 
enable several colonies to combine for mutual protection under the 
Admiralty — to enable all the colonies under the British Crown to 
be united in one body, and to combine their ships so as to form, 
with the navy of this country, a naval defence for the whole of the 
British Empire. 

The Bill was brought in, and, meeting with general approbation in 
both Houses, it passed into a law at the termination of the session 

The subject of the Colonial defences and of the relations between 
the Colonies and the mother country was on another occasion 
brought specially before the House of Commons on a motion by 
Mr. Marsh, when the policy henceforth to be pursued towards the 
dependencies of the empire, was distinctly stated by the Colonial 
Secretary. Mr. Marsh having referred to the cost now incurred 
in protecting our Colonial possessions, and to the advantages de- 
rived from them to the mother country, observed that if England 
had no colonies, she must have arsenals all over the world. Our 
exports to China and Japan amounted to 8,327,000/ , and for the 
protection of that commerce there was a garrison of 1300 men at 
Hong Kong, a regiment at Japan, some troops at Shanghai, and 
eighteen ships. The exports to Australia were 9,000,000/., and the 
garrison did not exceed 500 men, and three ships mounting thirty- 
nine guns. The Colonial Kaval Defence Bill was one of great 
importance, and he believed it would have the effect, in time, 
of enabling the colonies to raise a naval brigade of their own, 
and he thought the best means of defence would be floating 
batteries of light draught, and mounting heavy guns. 

Mr. Cardwell said the policy adopted of late years towards the 
colonies had Established as a principle that they were to be self- 
supporting ; and with regard to the civil service especially, if any 
vote were taken for them it must be justified upon strictly ex- 
ceptional grounds. As to the colonial military expenditure, a 
Committee had sat and reported in 1862, and in making certain 
recommendations they had distinguished between such places as 
Gibralta, Malta, and Bermuda, which were the strongholds of 
England, maintained for purposes not strictly of colonization, and 
those possessions which were termed colonies proper Since 1862 
arrangements had been made by which Hew Zealand was to con- 
tribute a substantial sum towards its military expenditure. In 
the Australias there were scarcely any troops, and similar arrange- 
ments were being made there. The number of troops on the West 
Coast of Africa and in the West Indies had been diminished. 
Hong Kong, Mauritius, and Ceylon were in like manner required 
to contribute towards their military protection. So that there was 
scarcely one of the recommendations of the Committee which had 
not engaged the practical 'attention of the Government, and in 
which some progress had not been made. 
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The animal exposition of tlie state of the Indiiiii finances was, as 
usual, postponed till within a few days of the end of the session, and 
consequently was made to a ver}^ thin House, and excited but Ian* 
guid interest. Complaints w^ere made, as before, of the incoiiveiiicnt 
arrangements which caused this important branch of public ad- 
ministration to be so postponed as to make the Indian Budget a 
merely formal ceremony, and the same excuses were again alleged 
for the delay. Sir Charles Wood, Secretary for India, in laying be- 
fore the House of Commons the financial results of the past ^mar, 
traced the progress of the Indian revenue and expenditure during 
the last three years, and said the improvement in the income 
showed the general advance of prosperity from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. At the same time the charge had gone on in- 
creasing, especially in the army, owing to the increased price of 
provisions, the half batta, the Bhootan war, increased pay to 
medical officers, and increased outlay for public works, law, justice, 
education, and superannuations. Although there was an extra- 
ordinary and satisfactory increase in the revenue year after year, 
it was necessary to enforce the strictest economy, as the safety of 
Indian finance depended upon that. As to the important subject 
of encouraging public works, the people of India were willing to 
expend any amount in that direction, and he was prepared to 
borrow money for the purpose, when any sound plan was pre- 
sented for the execution of really necessary and useful works , but 
he would not go hand over head to raise loans for every project 
that was started. During the last six years there had been an 
enormous expenditure on this account, namely, out of public funds 

80.000. 000?., and from local funds 4,500,000? ; whilst there had 
been expended for railways 38,500,000?., maldng a total for the 
six years of 73,000,000?. Taking the last two years only, the 
outlay for the same object was from public funds, upwards of 

11.000. 000?., and from local funds upwards of 2,000,000?., together 
13,200,000?., and that exclusive of the railroads constructed. As 
to the cultivation of cotton in India, the increased price, and 
the measures adopted to stimulate this branch of industry had 
been attended with great success ; and he was informed that 
capitalists at Bombay were introducing at the various railway 
stations establishments and machinery for cleaning, pressing, and 
packing cotton, and to a certain extent weaving a class of goods 
that would not compete with English manufactures, but displace 
the wasteful process of hand-loom weaving, and divert the per- 
sons so employed to useful agricultural pursuits and the culture of 
the cotton plant. He also adverted to the questions lately in dis- 
pute with the talookdars of Oude, and stated that the rights of 
this^ class of proprietors had been established ; that a very good 
feeling existed between them and the ryots, and that there had 
been no necessity for appealing to a judicial decision. After 
stating the present position of the Bhootan difficulty, the right 
Jion. gentleman moved a series of resolutions setting forth that the 
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total net revenues of tlte several presidencies for tlie year ended 
fthe 30th day of April, 1864, amounted to 35,636,898/, and the 
charges thereof to 26,018,388/., leaving a surplus revenue of 
9,618,510/.; that the interest on the registered debt of India, paid 
in the same period, amounted to 3,093,250/., and the charges de- 
frayed in England, on account of the Indian territory, including 
interest on debt incurred in England and guaranteed interest on 
the capital of railway and other companies, after deducting net 
traffic receipts of railways, amounted to 6,446,913/., leaving a 
surplus of Indian income for the year, after defraying interest and 
charges, of 78,347/. 

Mr. H. Seymour criticized the items in the Budget, and said 
proper economy had not been used. He recommended the re- 
viving of the Indian Finance Committee, and the instituting of a 
rigid examination into the number of troops really required with- 
out too great a strain on our recruiting service. Only two things, 
he said, were requisite to ensure the continuous and permanent 
prosperity of India. These were to respect the systems found 
existing there, without endeavouring to carry out theories of our 
own, and next to leave the religion of the natives entirely unin- 
terfered with. 

After a long and desultory discussion, the resolutions as proposed 
by Sir 0. Wood were agreed to. 


CHAPTER III. 
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e\]H'oqsioii of any Parliamentary upon the case— The Motion withdia^vn. — 

Thi m New Observations by Mr Arthui Mills on that subject in the ^ 

House of Commons— Mr Eoebuck expresses his views on the light mode of dealing 
with the natives — Mr. Cai dwell states the new policy proposed b} the local Govein- 
nient, and expresses his approval of it— His anticipations as to the conclusion of the 
war — I?Z treatment of British subjects in Ahyssuiia — Lord Cliehnsford bungs the 
case of Ccmsul Cameion and the impiisoiied missionaries before the House of Louis 
— Loid lius&cll vindicates the course taken by the I'orei^n OtHco —Lord Chelms- 
ford’s IMotion for papers is carried against the Government bv one vote— Further 
debates on the subject in the House of Commons on the Motion ot Sii Hugh 
Cairns — Explanations given by the XJndcr“Secietai;y for Foreign Affairs 


The state of tlie relations of the British Government with that 
of the United States, and the consequences which might arise out 
of the civil war in America to the interests of this couiitiy or its 
possessions abroad, were topics which, during this year, engaged a 
good deal of public attention, and thereby naturally led to occa- 
sional discussions in Parliament. Under the various phases which 
that eventful contest assumed, the diplomatic embarrassments 
which sometimes arose, and the demonstrations of feeling towards 
England which the incidents of the war occasionally evoked, the 
position of Canada was such as could not but be regarded with 
some anxiety in this country. The uneasiness felt as to the 
security of that province was not lessened by the circumstance 
that shortly before the meeting of Parliament the Government of 
the President gave formal notice to our Minister of their intention 
to terminate the convention under which England and the United 
States had mutually agreed not to fit out naval armaments upon 
the Canadian lakes. Some steps had also been taken which in- 
dicated an intention on the part of the American Government 
to terminate the treaty of commerce between the States and the 
Provinces of British North America. These proceedings, coupled 
with the unfriendly and even menacing language soinetimes vented 
by the Press of that country against England, were regarded by 
many persons as unequivocal indications of a hostile policy on their 
part, and as a warning to us to strengthen those points on which we 
might be* most vulnerable. The defences of Canada thus became 
a prominent subject of consideration, and the Queen^s Govern- 
ment, while they disavowed and discouraged the language of alarm 
which was used in some quarters, did not consider the matter as 
undeserving of attention. They had directed a Report to be pre- 
pared by an engineer officer, Colonel Jervis, upon the existing state 
of the province as to the means of defence against invasion, and as 
to the measures and expenditure required to place the frontier in a 
complete state of security. The Report when published attracted 
much attention, and was freely commented upon in the public 
journals. sooner had Parliament met than the subject was 
broached in both Houses ; the first occasion being an appeal to the 
Government for information by Sir John Walsh, who referred to 
the steps already mentioned as having been taken by the United 
States’ Government, and which he regarded as almost equivalent 
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to a declaration of war. That view of the subject was, however, 
earnestly combated by Lord Palmerston, who deprecated the dis- * 
cussion of these questions, as not conducive to the public interests 
at the present time. There were two arrangements between Great 
Britain and the United States. One was that of the year 1817, 
under which the two -parties agreed to limit their naval force upon 
the Canadian lakes. That, however, was not a treaty, but rather 
an informal arrangement between the parties. In Ifovember last 
an intimation was received from the United States’ Government 
that they intended to put an end, which they had a right to do, to 
that agreement; but the papers showed that the intention was 
only temporary in its nature, and was founded on certain transac- 
tions which had taken place on the lakes. The abrogation of the 
arrangement was not considered a final decision, but one that was 
open to revision. The House was not justified, therefore, in looking 
upon it in the light in which Sir J. Walsh regarded it, namely — as 
an indication of contemplated hostilities between the United States 
and this country. It could not be denied that events had occurred 
on the lakes which the United States had a right to complain of, 
and if the measures they had recourse to were simply calculated, 
as they said they would be, for the protection of their citizens and 
commerce, he thought they were perfectly justified in adopting 
them. The other arrangement was the regular treaty of 1854, 
bearing upon the commercial intercourse of our Horth American 
colonies with the United States and the^fisheries on the two coasts. 
A proposal had been made in Congress to put an end to that 
treaty ; but the notice could not be given until the 15th of March, 
and no ofioLcial communication had yet been made to the British 
Government on th'e subject. Under these circumstances, he 
entreated the House to abstain from discussion of these topics at 
the present nioment, and not gratuitously to assume that the 
people of the United States were hostilely disposed towards this 
country. 

Very shortly afterwards the same matter was formally brought 
under debate in the House of Lords by Lord Lyveden, who directed 
attention to Colonel Jervis’s Report, which, he said, proved un- 
mistakeably the utterly defenceless condition of the Canadian fron- 
tier. He contended that we ought not to rely upon the conciliatory 
intentions of the American people, as it was well understood, when, 
a few weeks ago, there was a prospect of peace being concluded 
between the Northern and Southern States, that peace and union 
meant war with England. At present there were 21,700^regular 
British troops in Canada, and it was estimated that the militia 
force would amount to 88,200 He wished to know when the 
Government would be in a position to take the militia ballot; 
whether any thing had been agreed upon between the colonies and 
the mother country as to the portion of the defences to be under- 
taken by each, and what provision had been made for placing 
gun- boats upon the lakes, and especially upon Lake Ontario. 
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Earl De Grey and Hipon regretted that any doubt should ha\ e 
** been expressed with regard to the disposition of the United States’ " 
Government towards this country. It was the intention of Minis- 
ters to ask Parliament and the Canadian Assembly to take their 
share respectively in providing for the efficient defence of the 
colony, and the estimates for the present year would include a sum 
of 50,000/. for the fortifications of Quebec. Government also pro- 
posed that Canada should undertake the fortification of Montreal 
and the important territory to the westward. In addition, 88,000 
men would be balloted into the militia of the colony, and Her 
Majesty’s Government would afford every encouragement for the 
establishment of schools for the training of officers. 

The Earl of Herb}?- said this subject wus more worthy of being 
noticed in the Speech from the Throne than any of the compara- 
tively unimportant questions which formed the staple of that 
document. The communication made in Colonel Jervis’s Report 
was not likely to afford any information of which their lordships 
had not been already in possession, but at the same time it was 
humiliating to set forth officially the utterly unprepared and de- 
fenceless state in which one of our most important colonies was kept 
at a moment when the question of peace or war depended, not on 
the calm consideration of friendly Governments, but on the excited 
passions of popular assemblies in a nation which, whether rightly 
or wrongly, entertained, to a very great extent, hostile feelings 
towards this country. The* Government now admitted the necessity 
of fortifications, to which they had never turned their attention 
during the whole period that the war was going on, although 
they must have known that in certain events the amicable rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the United States would be inter- 
rupted. As far as he understood, our Government intended to 
ask 200,000/. for the defences of Quebec. Then 1 want to know 
from the noble earl when he thinks this danger threatens us. Is 
it imminent, or is it one which may be apprehended in three or 
four years ? You ask for 50,000/., and you say that the works 
will cost 200,000/., and the Canadian Government are to expend 
400,000/. or 500,000/. more upon the fortifications of Montreal, 
which you say are more urgent and more pressing than those of 
Quebec. And then the noble earl astonishes us by telling us that, 
seeing this threatening aspect of affairs, the Government are about 
to erect works which will cost 200,000/., but that only 50,000/. 
will be asked for this year. I do not know that even 50,000/. will 
be asked for, perhaps it will drop to 20,000/., so that in the course 
of ten years these fortifications, upon which the safety of the pro- 
vince depends, may possibly be constructed ; whereas the danger 
which threatens you, if danger there be, is one which may be 
realized, not in the course of years, but of months. My lords, I 
deprecate as much as any man can do the utterance of language 
which could increase the exasperation or any ill-feeling which may, 
or, as I am afraid, does prevail on the part of the United States 
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towards tliis country, but it is the parfc of common prudence to be 
prepared against a danger absolutely and imminently threatening ; 
and I must say that neither in any thing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have done, nor, as far as I understand, in what they propose to 
do, have they taken adequate steps to meet that which they con- 
sider to be a great and impending danger.” 

Earl Granville said this was not only an important question, 
but it ought to be treated with the greatest delicacy. As to the 
complaint that Government had been guilty of indiscretion in 
placing this Report before Parliament, he did not see how Govern- 
ment could ask money from Parliament without laying the official 
documents before them, and the production of such documents 
was also necessary to enable the Government of Canada to make 
an application on the subject. The defences of Canada had been 
long a matter of anxious consideration, and Canada was bound to 
take a considerable part in the defence of her frontier. At one 
time the Government of Canada declined that duty, and it was 
only recently that they had a Government in Canada which 
would really deal with the subject. The noble earl proceeded to 
say — I do not know any better proof of the good feeling which 
now exists than one of the clauses of the resolution of the dele- 
gates of the iSTorth American provinces, which says ^that all the 
engagements that may be made before the union with the Im- 
perial Government should be assumed by the general Govern- 
ment.’ Nothing could be more satisfactory as showing the honour- 
able conduct of these delegates. With respect to the naval force 
to be maintained on the lakes, the noble earl says we should have 
adopted measures before, but we did not hear till last November of 
any question of the lakes, or of the desire of the United States 
to put an end to the treaty. The noble earl says there was a 
great violation of the treaty. That is a very strong expression 
to use. The American Government have gone a little farther 
than they ought in maintaining a revenue cutter on the lakes 
more than they ought to do. But the American Government 
maintain that they have not violated the treaty. I am sure the 
wisest and most patriotic course to follow in treating these ques- 
tions is to treat them with the greatest moderation and the 
greatest calmness. I believe such a course would not prevent us 
from affording all necessary aid to Canada if the contmgency — 
which may God avert — arose of an aggression being made on that 
colony. If Canada still wishes to remain united with this country, 
and to keep up the relation of mother and child — if she should be 
prepared to take her full share of the burden of her own defence, 
I think that a great country like England ought to come forward 
and assist her in repelling the wanton aggression of any foreign 
power.” 

Earl Russell said he much regretted that his noble friend had 
brought this matter before the House. The course taken by 
Gommment was this : — Having to provide a remedy for the weak- 
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ness of Canada they produced a document, showing what it was to 
wliich the remedy should he applied. The noble earl had com- 
plained of the delay in presenting this vote. But if Government 
had proposed it three years ago, would not the House of Commons 
liave asked what had the Canadians done towards their own de- 
fence? The answer then must have been that the Canadians 
had done nothing, and no Government could have expected a 
large vote from the Commons under such circumstances. The 
noble earl said that Government ought to have made these pro- 
positions silently and quietly. What, procure 200,000/. silently 
and quietly ! From what source could the First Lord of the 
Treasury obtain 200,000/. silently and quietly without mentioning 
it to the House of Commons ? During the past year, how^ever, 
a different disposition had been manifested by Canada, and Her 
llajesty’s Government at once came forward to assist her. The 
noble lord then proceeded to say — I cannot think that the Go- 
vernment of the United States have been wanting in moderation 
of conduct. And. when the American Minister asks me, as he 
frequently does— supposing you were at war with any European 
power, and that it was found that out of the ports of New York 
cruisers were continually sent forth against your commerce upon 
the high seas, do you believe that the English people would have 
borne it so patiently as the American public have done — it is 
extremely difficult to give him an answer. I think that in 
point of law and reason they have nothing to complain of against 
us ; but in point of feeling and in point of impressions, it is 
humiliating and provoking to them to think that a friendly and 
neutral power has had a succession of ships fitted out from its 
ports by which their commerce has been injured and destroyed, I 
think it becomes us, instead of thinking every thing British to be 
right, and every thing American to be wrong, now and then to 
consider wffiat has been our conduct towards a people who are 
engaged in a most dreadful war ; and to reflect how far we our- 
selves should have acted otherwise than they have done had we 
been in their situation. And now with regard to the question of 
slavery. Whilst I quite admit that the Americans have been 
fighting for empire, yet I think it is a most fortunate circumstance, 
if it be nothing more — if you give them no credit and no praise 
for it — I think it a thing to be thankful for, to see that Congress, 
by a majority of two-thirds, have agreed that for ever slavery shall 
cease to be part of the constitution of the United States — and that 
hereafter no slavery — no compulsory servitude— shall be admitted 
by that constitution, I don’t ask your lordships to give them any 
praise or credit, but I do rejoice for the sake of a cause in which 
this country at least in former years took a deep interest — for the 
sake of the abolition of slavery, which I believe is conducive to 
the highest interests of mankind— I rejoice that that law has 
passed the Congress^ of the United States, and that whether they 
become a gre«t united coimtry, or whether they foim a sepa- 
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rate Nortliern State, tliere is at least one great nation — one great 
republic — in which the stain of slavery will not exist.’’ 

After some further discussion, the subject dropped. 

The question, however, was not allowed to rest, nor was the 
interest which the critical situation of Canada excited by any 
means abated, when early in the month of March Mr. Seymour 
Fitzgerald called the attention of the House of Commons to the 
same subject. He said he considered the American Government to 
be fully justified in giving notice of their intention to terminate the 
convention with England for limiting the force on the Canadian 
lakes. But our Government were not free from blame. When the 
United States gave that notice, our Government should at once have 
offered to enter into an arrangement for a temporary increase by 
both sides of the naval police on the lakes ; and then they would 
probably not have received notice of permanently terminating a 
convention which had been most beneficial to both countries. As 
to the Eeciprocity Treaty, that might have been terminated in a 
moment of irritation, owing to the Confederate raids from 
Canada ; but the English Government should have said, Do 
not precipitately terminate this treaty, but assist us in modifying 
and amending it.” Had they said that, he believed that the 
treaty would not have been terminated, and those numerous 
questions regarding fisheries and other subjects, which had over 
and over again brought the two countries to the brink of war, 
would not again be re-opened. He acquitted the United States’ 
Government and the educated portion of their people of any feel- 
ing of hostility towards this country. On the contrary, so far as 
the Government were concerned, within the last few months the 
feeling had greatly improved. He was happy to acknowledge 
this ; and it was owing to the wise, discreet, and prudent conduct 
that alw^ays marked the American representative in this country, 
who had done more than any man to maintain the peace between 
the two countries, and had conferred equal obligations upon his 
own countrymen and on ours. But it would be worse than mad- 
ness to shut our eyes to what might happen under certain cir- 
cumstances. The Americans were a high-spirited and boastful 
race. Their rulers had told them that the vital strength of 
the rebellion had been encouraged by our Government having 
set the example of acknowledging the Confederates as belli- 
gerents, and papers produced by their Government showed that 
Canada was an easy prey. We should therefore look to what* Col. 
Jervis set forth on the defences of Canada, where the alternative 
was stated to be whether we should withdraw the British forces 
to save them from defeat, or increase them so as to constitute an 
effective defence. As to withdrawing the forces, no course could 
be more disastrous or disgraceful, and therefore measures for 
effective defence ought to be taken. The hon. gentleman then re- 
ferred to the propriety of strengthening Quebec and Montreal, 
fortifying Kingston, constructing earthworks, and providing an 
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efficient force of gun-boats on the lakes and the St. Lawrence. 
Whilst the United States were actively engaged in making pre- 
parations for the woi'st, he feared that the Government of this 
countiy were taking the chance of the chapter of accidents ; and 
that if we avoided a quarrel with the American people, it would 
not be from the feeling on their part that we had put ourselves in 
a state of defence, but the lucky accident of their own forbearance, 
or there not arising at the particular moment any excuse justifying 
a war. 

Mr. Cardwell said our relations with the United States weio 
perfectly friendly. As to the Convention limiting the number of 
vessels on the lakes m time of peace, our Foreign Secretary had 
intimated to the United States’ Minister his desire to substitute 
another agreement for the old one. As to the defences of Canada, 
our Government had for the last three years urged upon her the 
necessity of making preparations on her own behalf, and the 
moment that she showed the proper spirit this House was invited 
to give them assistance. Quebec and Montreal were the cardinal 
points. Earthworks would be raised in the course of the first year, 
and the sum of 50,000^., as part of the sum of 200,000(?., was as 
much as could be properly expended during the working period of 
the year. The first step towards the defence of the lakes was to 
have a port for coahng and repairing, and that was a question for 
the colonial, not the imperial Government. What was contem- 
plated in any future contingency he declined to state ; but if the 
time ever came that Canada was at war, war^with Canada would 
be war with England. The imperial defence would be brought to 
her aid; and wherever that defence would be most efiective in 
destroying the power of the enemy, there it would be exerted. 

Mr. Disraeli did not impugn the conduct of the United States’ 
Government, nor did he see that there was any immediate danger, 
in case the war between the Northern and Southern States were 
terminated, of our being placed in collision with the Americans 
owing to our connexion with Canada. If there were a sincere and 
deep desire on the part of the North American colonies to develope 
their resources under the patronage of England, it would be one 
of the greatest political blunders conceivable if we renounced, 
relinquished, or avoided the responsibility of upholding and main- 
taining their interests by placing them in a state of proper defence. 
He did not ask that the British Government should defend the 
whole frontier of 1500 miles, but that Her Majesty’s troops in 
Canada should not be placed in a position in which the utmost 
bravery and skill would be of no avail. The right hon. gentleman 
also animadverted on the conflicting views expi’essed by different 
members of the Government upon the contest in America, which 
had really led to the great perplexity that existed in the public 
mind on the subject. 

Mr. Lowe thought that the most effective wS,y to defend Canada 
would be to withdraw our troops, and, in the event of a war, to 
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concentrate onr forces on some vital point in tlie United 
States 

Mr. Briglit believed that if there came a war in which Canada 
would be made a victim, it would be got up between the Govern- 
ment at Washington and the Government in London, and that he 
considered was a most improbable event. For at the present 
moment there was the greatest calm on the frontier ; the United 
States had nothing to complain of the Canadians, and there was 
not a man in Canada who had the slightest idea that the United 
States would attack them on account of any thing that had yet 
transpired. Ifo Government that had ever existed in America 
had been so favourable to peace with aU foreign countries, and es- 
pecially England, as the Government of which Mr. Lincoln was 
at the head. What then was the origin of the public anxiety that 
prevailed in this country? He apprehended that there was a 
consciousness in our heart of hearts that we had not behaved 
generously to our neighbours — a twitching of the conscience 
that tended to make us cowards at this particular juncture. As a 
reason for this he observed that the Government had accorded 
belligerent rights to the Southern Confederacy with unfriendly 
haste ; they had acted in the case of the Trent ’’ in a manner that 
was not likely to remove diflSculties and improve the feeling 
between the two nations, and had permitted the Alabama’^ to be 
built, supplied with munitions of war, and manned in this country. 
If the bond of unity between England and the United States 
remained unbroken, we should have to thank, not the wealthy and 
the cultivated, but the laborious millions whom statesmen and 
historians too often made little account of There was, no doubt, 
a war party in the United States; but that was the Irish party. 
In his (Mr,^ Bright’s) view of the matter, the root of all the unfor- 
tunate circumstances which had occurred lay in the feeling 
of jealousy which had been cherished in this country towards 
the American nation. 

Viscount Palmerston denied that there was any jealousy on the 
part of England towards the United States, and although there 
might be irritation against us amongst the American people, it 
arose from a natural cause that, as between two parties who 
had quarrelled, we had endeavoured to maintain a perfect neu- 
trality, and had therefore satisfied neither. He was happy to 
confirm the statement of Mr. Cardwell, that the relations between 
the two Governments were friendly and satisfactory. Her Majesty’s 
Government had no complaint to make of the Government of the 
United States. The latter had acted towards us in a fair and 
honourable manner in all matters that had been in question. jCsTo 
doubt there were claims put forward by both Governments, but 
these were not urgent, and could be made the ground of discussion 
at a future time. He trusted, however, that the two countries and 
Governments would both feel it to be their interest by every 
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honourable means to preserve peace, and that subjects of that 
sort were not such as to be incapable of amicable adjustment. 

The intentions of our Government with respect to the fortifica- 
tion of Canada were more fully explained, and the various plans 
for securing that territory against aggression were discussed, upon 
a vote being proposed by the Marquis of Ilartington in Committee 
of Supply for that purpose In the meantime a statement of 
considerable importance, respecting the relation of the two Govern- 
ments, and the policy of the British Cabinet towards the belligerent 
parties in the United States, was made by Earl Russell in the House 
of Lords, upon the occasion of his laying on the table the formal 
notification from Mr. Adams, the American Minister, of the inten- 
tions of his Government to terminate the reciprocity treaty and the 
convention regulating the force to be maintained by each country 
on the Canadian lakes. The noble earl observed that the treaty 
would terminate within twelve months of the day on which the 
receipt of the notice was acknowledged. After the acts of con- 
spiracy and violence which had taken place on the frontier, he 
could not deny that the United States were perfectly justified in 
putting an end to the convention, and taking steps to prevent their 
recurrence. The noble lord then referred to the irritation which 
had been caused by the fitting out of the two steam-rams at 
Liverpool, and stated that, with the consent of Lord Palmerston, 
he had taken strong measures to prevent their being engaged in 
hostile operations against the United States. He believed that the 
evidence which they possessed would have secured the condemnation 
of the rams, but at the same time the Government thought it better 
to prevent all risk of failure in a court of law by purchasing them 
for the Crown. It would not only have been an unfortunate but 
an ignominious course, had we gone to war, not for the honour of 
England, for the honour of England was not at stake — not for the 
interests of England, for the interests of England were not involved 
— ^but for the sake of protecting the private profits of Messrs. Laird 
the ship -builders. Nor could he help expressing his regret that 
Lord Derby had, by the course he then took, done all in his power 
to prevent the Government from taking steps to stop those vessels. 
There was every reason to hope that as the ports of the Southern 
States were captured by the United States, the difficult questions 
which had arisen between England and the United States with 
respect to the exercise of maritime rights would diminish, both in 
liutnher and importance. As to the reciprocity treaty, there might 
be circumstances to induce the United States to desire its renewal 
with certain modifications which might be deemed advantageous 
and just towards them. On a previous occasion he had expressed 
to Mr. Adams the hope that the United States would agree to an 
arrangement by which a small and limited armament might be 
kept up on the lakes for police purposes, and also to the renewal 
of the reciprocity treaty on terms to be eventually agreed upon, and 
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wliicli might be negotiated before the notice had expired. He had 
since been informed by Mr. Adams that he was not authorized to 
give any assurance on the subject at present, but he had used 
words which encouraged the hope that such a course would be 
pursued. Their lordships, he felt certain, were anxious to preserve 
friendly relations with the United States, but ho could not help 
thinking that expressions had been used in the House of Commons 
that were calculated to excite an unfavourable feeling in America. 
In particular he alluded to speeches declaring that this country 
had acted improperly towards the United States’ Government. 
This he regarded as a wrongful accusation, and considered there 
was nothing in the relations between the two countries that justified 
an apprehension of war. At the same time the impartial course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government had been impeded and 
endangered on one side by the partisans of the ISTorth asserting 
that the country was unfriendly and hostile to the United States, 
and on the other by persons constantly violating the neutrality of 
England, and for their own pecuniary advantage carrying on acts 
of hostility against one of the belligerents. Within a few days 
Sir F. Bruce would set out to represent this country at Washing- 
ton, and in his hands the honour and dignity of England would be 
safe. 

The vote proposed by Lord Hartington was for the sum of 
50,000/. for the fortification of Quebec, being part of a sum of 
200,000/. which would be asked for the defences of Canada. In 
proposing this step. Lord Hartington said there was not the 
slightest expectation entertained by Her Majesty’s Government 
that the United States were contemplating an immediate attack ; 
but in the changed circumstances of the two countries, there 
was every reason why we should do what all continental nations 
had done, Ind put our frontier in a position of security. Ho 
explained that the number of men required to garrison Quebec 
and Montreal was 12,000; but in case of attack it would be 
desirable to have at least 35,000, and a further moveable force 
of 25,000 to act upon the enemy. Thus the total force for 
Montreal and Quebec would amount to 60,000 men ; in addition to 
which the colony had 20,000 enrolled volunteers. Of course, he 
did not deem it possible to defend the whole frontier, but only the 
more vital points. 

The debate which took place on this proposition elicited a great 
variety of opinions, both as to the policy of defending Canada by 
fortifications, and the best mode of resistance in the event of 
invasion from the United States. Of the views propounded by the 
different speakers, the following were the most important. Mr. G. 
P. Bentinck, who moved to omit the item of 50,000/. for com- 
mencing the works at Quebec, thought that even admitting it to 
be our duty to defend Canada against invasion, that was not the 
right mode of defending the frontier. Canada could only be 
defended by sea; and any attempt to defend her by land was 
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iiotliing more tlian a wasteful expenditure. Moreover, lie regarded 
the constmetion of fortifications as likely to create iriitatioBy and 
precipitate rather than prevent hostilities Ironclad gun-boats 
were, no doubt, an essential part of the scheme of defence, and ho 
called upon the Govermnent to give an assurance that these were 
in preparation, so that when the fortifications were completed, we 
should have at least a sufficient force in the lakes to play their 
part in the defence of the colony. 

General Peel was opposed to the policy of abandoning the 
Canadians to their fate, and seeking some other battle-field on 
which to avenge their cause. So long as they were faithful sub- 
jects, and were prepared to defend tbemselves, ve were bound to 
assist them. The value of the proposed vote was, that it was a 
declaration by that House, and therefore by the country, that if 
Canada were attacked she would not be left to bear the brunt 
alone. 

Major Anson said that, in order to keep open communication 
between the several forts, we must have, instead of 60,000 men, 
100,000 men between Quebec and Montreal, and another 100,000 
for the Upper Canadian frontier. As to England's ability to pro- 
tect Canada, the United States would have hundi^eds of thousands 
of veteran troops ready to pour over the frontier at any moment, 
and a force of artillery that we could never think of competing 
with. If the Canadians wanted a standing army, let them provide 
it for themselves, and he content with the maritime and other aid 
with which we could furnish them ; but we were not called upon 
by our honour or any other considerations to fight with our sol- 
diers in Canada, 

Mr. Haliburton, having lived sixty years in Canada, wished 
to disabuse the minds of non. gentlemen with regard to the pro- 
bability of an American war. For his part he had nbt the least 
idea that the Americans either desired or intended a war with 
England. They were too sagacious a people for that. They knew 
their own interest too well, and their utter inability to achieve the 
annexation of the British provinces. 

Mr. Lowe contended that, as the Americans had the power by 
several lines of railway to fling any number of men they pleased 
upon the southern bank of the St. Lawrence, and thus to carry on 
a winter campaign, our troops would have no chance of long 
holding out in those fortifications against such means of aggres- 
sion as the Americans possessed. He considered, then, that it was 
not the duty of this country to expose its soldiers to certain de- 
struction. We ought to teU Canada that we saw no chance of 
efficiently defending her on her own ground ; and that if she chose 
to maintain British connexion, it would be at the risk of having 
to protect herself against American invasion, hut that if success 
crowned our arms she should be our first object in making a treaty 
of peace ; that it was open to her, if she pleased, to establish her- 
self as an independent republic, or, if she thought it more for her 
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interest and safety, to join the American republic itself ; and that 
whichever of these courses she adopted she should have in England 
a friend, protector, and ally to the utmost of our power. The 
right hon. gentleman, nevertheless, intimated his determination to 
support the vote. 

Mr. Djisraeli replied to Mr Lowe, and said that if any hesita- 
tion were exhibited on the part of the House at this critical moment, 
it would be most discouraging to the Canadians. Whether Canada 
could be defended or not, was a matter of opinion, and he was not 
prepared to admit that it could not. If we had* a war with 
America, it would be carried on not m Canada only, but on both 
oceans ; every where, in short, that the enemy could be weakened 
or annoyed. The proposition of the Government was that our 
troops should not be placed in a position of humiliation or igno- 
minious discomfiture. Canada had a great future. She had all 
the elements that made a nation. We ought to recognize and be 
proud of the feelings by which she was actuated ; and it was not 
for the House critically to consider the mere proposal of the 
Government, whether it was ample enough or had been introduced 
in the happiest manner. They were to consider whether, practi- 
cally, it was not, on the part of the Government, an appeal to 
Parliament to cherish the connexion with the North American 
provinces, and to believe that in point of honour and interest they 
were bound to do it, and that, unaided by this country, the pro- 
vinces had not the means of establishing their independence of 
any foreign foe. But if ultimately they became an independent 
country, we should not find in such a circumstance a source of 
mortification but of pride. 

Lord Elcho thought that the House ought to have more in- 
formation as to the understanding between the Home Government 
and Canada with respect to the mode in which the cost of defend- 
ing the latter was to be shared between the Imperial and the 
Colonial Treasuries. He beKeved that the plan of defence ex- 
pected by Canada to be carried out was much more extensive and 
comprehensive than that which had been stated by Her Majesty’s 
Government. On the whole, it seemed to be the opinion in 
Canada that, unless a very different system of armament than that 
which had l)een proposed by Her Majesty’s Government were 
adopted, it would be better to have no armament at all. A clear 
understanding should be come to as to what it was possible for 
this country to do for Canada. That country could not be de- 
fended by England against America ; at the same time he did not 
propose that England should desert Canada, but that the same 
policy which was pursued to check the attacks of Russia on the 
Hanubian provinces of the Porte should be adopted, and that the 
contest should be carried on at other points than in Canada 
itself. 

Sir J ohn Hay considered that the defence of Canada was, in a 
military point of view, impracticable. He thought the proper 
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course would be to render Halifax and tbe province of Nova Scotia 
impregnable as a base of operations. 

Mr. Bright rested his objections to the vote, not upon the fact 
that he was not a believer in the probability of war, or that the 
amount was too large, but that its expenditure would be taken as a 
menace ; the most that it could do was to show that sorq^e people 
here, and the Government itself, had some little distrust of the 
United States. So far, it might be productive of injury. His objec- 
tion was, that the vote was the commencement of a policy which we 
should have to abandon, because it would entail on the Canadians 
a burden in respect to fortifications that %vould make them dis- 
satisfied with this country, and ultimately lead to their separation 
from us. To that separation he did not object. It would be 
better for both. But of all the misfortunes that could happen to 
Canada, this would be the greatest, that their separation should 
take place after a period of irritation and estrangement ; and that 
we should have on the American continent another element hos- 
tile to England. He regretted the proposition, but after all it was 
like every thing else that was done hj the Government, who ap- 
peared to be divided into two parties, one pulling one way and 
one the other. The result was that they pleased nobody, and 
failed to produce a good effect in any direction. 

Lord Palmerston was sorry he could not have the vote of Mr. 
Bright ; hut he thought, after the course the debate had taken. 
Mr. Bentinck should not divide the Committee. This was not a 
colonial question nor a local question ; it was an Imperial question, 
and it was of the greatest importance that it should not go forth 
to the world that on. a question of this sort the House was not 
unanimous. He thought there was no danger of a war with 
America, and he did not place his defence of this vote upon the 
ground of expectation of war. But the placing '"our colonies 
in a state of defence argued no apprehension of war, and he 
thought it was right to propose this vote in order that Canada 
might he put in a state of defence. 

Mr. Bentinck then asked leave to withdraw his motion, but the 
House insisting upon a division, he quitted the House. The 
numbers were — for the vote 275, against it 40. About ten days after 
this discussion had taken place Mr Cardwell (Secretary "for the 
Colonies) made an important announcement, which was warmly 
received by the House, as an indication of a more amicable dis- 
position towards this country on the part of the United States. 
He said that since he had come into the House he had received 
a despatch from the Governor- General of Canada, to the effect 
that a teHgraphic message had reached him from Mr. Burnley, 
our Charge d^ Affaires at Washington, stating that the Secretary 
of State (Mr. Seward) had informed him that his Government 
intended to withdraw its notice for the abrogation of the treaty 
of 1817, and that the passport system would cease imme- 
diately/^ 
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Mr. Cpdwell further stated, in answer to Lord Elcho/that he 
had received an official announcement that four members of the 
Executive Council of Canada would proceed to England to confer 
with Her Majesty’s Government on the arrangements necessary 
for the Canadian defences in the event of war with the United 
States, and the extent to which the same should be shared between 
the mother country and the colony. In any conference with the 
Commissioners it would not be in the power of Ministers to bind 
this country without the laiowledge and full consent of Parliament. 
They would take care to do nothing except that which properly 
belonged to the duty and responsibility of the executive, and as 
soon as the conference had arrived at a result, it would be his duty 
to take the earliest opportunity of communicating it to the House. 

The events which led to the sudden termination of the long 
struggle in America will be found fully related in another part 
of this volume. The policy which it became the duty of this 
country to pursue towards the United States’ Government, after 
the submission of the Confederate States had put an end to the 
war, became the subject of discussion in both Houses shortly after 
that result was known in England. On the 15th of May, Lord 
Houghton addressed questions to Earl Eussell in the House of 
Lords with respect to the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to withdraw the recognition of the belligerent rights of the (so 
called) Confederate States. 

Earl Hussell, in reply, expressed his regret at the misunder- 
standing of the true state of the case which Lord Houghton’s 
inquiry implied, and v/hich, notwithstanding repeated explana- 
tions, still seemed to perplex many persons both in this country 
and in the United States We did not concede belligerent rights 
to the Confederate States. We simply recognized a state of war 
which existed beyond any doubt between the Federal and the (so 
called) Confederate States. The United States’ Government, in 
fact, recognized the existence of such a war, by the proclamation 
which the President issued in March, 1861, under which he de- 
clared the ports of the Confederate States under blockade. As 
soon as that proclamation was issued, the English Government had 
only the alternative, either to acknowledge the belligerent rights 
of the Horth, and on the other hand of the South, or to refuse to 
acknowledge the blockade. The English Government took the 
former course, which followed inevitably upon their acknowledg- 
ment of the rights of blockade claimed by the United States. 
That war had now been carried on for four years, and the present 
question was asked at a most unfortunate time, for it was very 
difficult to say what was the state of facts at the present moment. 
His noble friend said that the Government of the United States 
had closed the Southern ports. Well, they might exercise that 
authority over ports which were in their possession or occupation. 
But the port of Galveston, in Texas, was still in the posses- 
sion of the Confederates, and therefol’e the only power which the 
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United States could exercise in respect of it was that of bloclaide 
Wc did not know whether the United States intended to give up 
the further exercise of the belligerent right of search on the 
high seas. Of course it was impossible for us to allow the exer- 
cise of such a right in time of peace. What the Government 
■were anxious to ascertain, and what they had asked of the Goverii- 
inent of the United States, was, what was the present state of 
things They had already told the United States’ Government, 
that it was not necessary to maintain any restrictions upon the 
resort of their vessels to or their stay in British ports. Exit they 
could not go further until they knew whether the IJnitcd States 
intended to give up the further exercise of the belligerent right 
of search on the high seas. The Government would rejoice sin- 
cerely at the termination of the civil war which had so long been 
going on in America. If the United States’ Government declared 
the war at an end, it would become his duty to take the opinion 
of the law officers as to the course which our Government ought to 
pursue. 

The real effect of the recognition of belligerent rights, and the 
necessity in which this country was placed of acknowledging 
them, was further explained, in very lucid terms, by Lord Palmer- 
ston on the same day, in answering a question addressed to the 
Government by Mr. White in the House of Commons. The 
noble lord said, The course of the transactions with regard to the 
belligerent rights of the two parties was this • — The President of 
the United States issued a proclamation declaring a blockade of 
all the coasts and certain ports of the Southern Confederacy, in 
accordance, as he said, with the law of nations. How a blockade, 
according to the law of nations, is a belligerent right which can 
only accrue to a State which is at war, and, of course, I need not 
say that if there is one belligerent there must be two at least, and, 
therefore, the fact of the President of the United States declaring 
that he established a blockade in accordance with the law of 
nations, gave him all those rights which belong to a belligerent — 
the right of capture and condemnation, and the right of search 
with regard to neutral vessels. The British Government had only 
one of two courses to pursue. First, to refuse to submit on the 
part of British vessels to those belligerent rights, on the ground 
that there was no formal belligerent on the other side. How, that 
was not a course which it was at all expedient to pursue, and, 
therefore, the only course to take was to acknowledge and submit 
to those belligerent rights, and that necessarily involved a recog- 
nition of the other party as a belligerent. Whenever the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall declare that it ceases to exercise 
in regard to neutrals those rights of search, capture, and con- 
demnation which belong to belligerents, then of course the war, 
as far as neutrals are concerned, ceases, and there will necessarily 
neither he an acknowledgment of belligerent rights on the one 
side nor the other.” 
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It may be feared that even the above perspicuous exphmalions 
have failed to eradicate from some minds on both sides of the 
Atlantic the misconception that in acknowledging the existence 
of two belligerent parties — in other words, the fact of a war — the 
British Government were in effect conceding a privilege to the 
Confederate States, and inflicting a grievance upon the United 
States’ Government. 

The conclusion of the civil war which had produced such ter- 
rible and widespread calamities to the country in which it was 
carried on, was hailed with much satisfaction in this country. At 
the same time the difficulties to be encountered in re-adjusting the 
political and social relations of the different sections of the Union 
so rudely deranged by hostile passions, and in healing the wounds 
inflicted by their deadly strife, were regarded as very serious, and 
such as would require no ordinary sagacity and moderation to 
surmount. Nor is it surprising that when the Government of the 
United States became suddenly transferred to new and untried 
hands, some distrust was felt as to the wisdom with which the 
rc-settlemcnt of the political system of the States and the conduct 
of their external relations might be conducted. The first steps 
taken by President Johnson were consequently observed with 
some anxiety, and his declarations criticized with considerable 
jealousy, until further experience gave grounds to hope that 
modeiution and forbearance w^ould be the characteristics of his 
policy. The feelings entertained by many persons in this country 
with reference to America w^ere expressed by Lord Derby, in some 
observations addressed to the House of Lords with rclercnce to 
one of the first public documents which emanated from the new 
President. It may not be out of the way,” said the noble lord, 

that I should express a hope, entertained not only by myself, but 
by the nobFe earl opposite, not only by this House, but by the 
country at large, and by the whole civilized world, that the party 
which has achieved so signal a victory will follow a course not 
directed by revenge or violence — that they may seek not to exas- 
perate the feelings of their former antagonists, which have been 
already too much embittered ; but wdll endeavour, by deeds of 
conciliation and of mercy, to re-cement, if possible, a union so 
nearly dissolved ; and that they will consent to treat those whom 
the fortunes of war have placed at their disposal, not as revolted 
subjects, but as vanquished, though not dishonoured, enemies 
On the course taken by the United States will materially depend 
the estimation in which they will be held by the civilized world, 
so that this is a subject which cannot fail to be of vital importance 
to them.” 

Lord Derby then proceeded to call attention to the documents 
sent by Lord Bussell to the heads of departments, withdrawing 
our recognition of the belligerent rights of the American Con- 
federates, and also to a proclamation of President Johnson, de- 
claring the ports of the Union, with certain exceptions, to be open 
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to commerce, and denouncing tlie penalties of piracy against 
persons trading witL the excepted ports. The noble earl expressed 
a hope that the Washington Government would treat the leaders 
of the late Confederacy with forbearance and lenity : and as to 
Lord RussclFs letter, said he did not see how it could be re- 
conciled with the answer gh en by the noble earl to Lord Hough- 
ton some time since In that answer the noble earl had stated 
that the withdrawal of belligerent rights would depend entirely 
upon the United States ceasing to exercise such rights, which was 
not done wdieii the letter was written, as General Kirby Smith was 
still ill military possession of territory and forts west of the 
Mississippi. It was no doubt in the power of President J ohnson 
to blockade ports in the United States, to treat them as Federal 
ports, and make any municipal arrangements he chose with regard 
to them ; but neither by international nor municipal law could he 
treat merchants trading with such ports as pirates. At the utmost, 
they could only be regarded as smugglers, and the proclamation 
6f President J ohnson ought not to go without protest. He wished 
to ask, therefore, whether that proclamation was genuine; whe- 
ther it had been communicated officially to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and wdiether they had taken any notice of it by remonstrance 
or otherwise. 

Earl Pussell, in his answer, expressed his concurrence with Lord 
Derby in the hope that there might bo no appearance of passion 
on the part of those wLo had now the guidance of the affairs of the 
American nation. In reply to the particular question addressed 
to him, he stated that when his letter was written the war in 
America was practically ended, and only two Confederate vessels 
remained afloat, one of which was about to surrender to the autho- 
rities of Havana. Having first asceitained from Mr. Adams that 
the United States had determined upon abandoning’^ their belli- 
gerent rights, he at once brought the question before the Cabinet. 
The war had now entirely ceased, and the other maritime powers 
of Europe had expressed concurrence in the decision of the British 
Government. With regard to the proclamation of President 
Johnson, it was certainly a curious document, and that portion 
of it which denounced as piracy the attempt to trade with ports 
not blockaded was somewhat startling. Sir Frederick Bruce had 
immediately sought an explanation, but could get none, and his 
opinion was that the threat was merely meant to be suspended 
terrorem. 

The Earl of Derby suggested that the Government would do 
well to make some protest against such an illegal threat. 

Just before the termination of the Session, Earl Bussell laid on 
the table of the House^of Lords despatches from the United States’ 
Government, announcing the termination of the war, and express- 
ing satisfaction at the withdrawal by England of the concession of 
belligerent rights to the Southern States. 

But a small portion of the time of Parliament was devoted this 
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year to tlie consideration of foreign affairs. In 1864 they had 
afforded frequent and exciting subjects of debate, but in the 
present Session public opinion busied itself in a much less degree 
with foreign transactions. One of the few debates that took 
place in the House of Commons upon foreign politics was on the 
treatment of Poland, which was again introduced by the same 
member who had warmly advocated her cause in the preceding 
Session, Mr. P. Hennessy, He now once more appealed to the 
honour of England, which was, in his view, deeply concerned in 
supporting her rights and alleviating the oppression under which 
she suffered. The Pesolution which Mr. Hennessy asked the 
House of Commons to adopt was in these terms. — Whereas the 
Russian Government shows its determination to set at naught the 
engagements it contracted in 1815 respecting Poland, and whereas 
the respect of those engagements was the condition on which the 
Powers of Europe consented to recognize as lawful the possession 
by the Russian Czar of the greatest part of ancient Poland ; thi^ 
House cannot any longer abstain from proclaiming that the vio- 
lation of those engagements implies the forfeiture by the Czar of 
all right to such dominion, and also of all right to any further 
payment by this country of the annual sum conceded to Russia 
under the name of the Russo-Dutch Loan, that payment having 
been, in 1815, undertaken to be paid during the space of 100 
years in consideration of Prussia faithfully co-operating in the 
maintenance of the stipulations of the same Treaty of 1815.^^ 

Mr Cave shared in the sympathy expressed for the wrongs of 
Poland, believing, from what he himself had witnessed, that the 
Russian rule in Poland was extremely severe. But, he asked, 
what good could be effected by the present debate, or by any 
interference by this House ? He believed it would be as useless 
as previous “debates and the protocols of Lord Palmerston had 
turned out to be, and that so far from being beneficial, it would 
prove injurious to the Poles, and discreditable to ourselves. 

Several other members followed with the same course of observa- 


tion — avowing their sympathy with Poland, but expressing their 
belief that the adoption of the Resolution by the House would have 
no practical result, while it might encourage false hopes and lead 
to disappointment. 

Yiscount Palmerston said the present discussion of the sub- 
ject could be only intended to obtain an expression of opinion 
which might influence events, or obtain from Government some 
action to give effect to the opinion expressed in the Pbesolution. 
As to the first point, our Government had repeatedly expressed an 
opinion on the conduct of Russia towards Poland, and nothing 
could now be added to what had already been recorded in the his- 
tory of Parliament on the* subject, which any additional expres- 
sion would only tend to weaken. It would be better, therefore, 
for the interests of Poland, to let the matter rest, and not give 
occasion to any one to say that the interest excited in the fate of 
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Poland ^\us less than it had previously been. As to the beeoiid 
point, there were two ways in which the Government, acting 
upon the promptings of the House, might have interfered in the 
utfairs of Poland : the one was diplomatically, the other the em- 
ployment of force. But, as to the latter, the mover of the Resolu- 
tion himself disclaimed any wish to go to war, and had always 
recommended the Government to use every possible diplomatic 
action in behalf of Poland, and induce other Governments to join 
them ill persuading Russia to execute her treaty engagements 
faithfully, Well, the Government had resorted to negotiation; 
and negotiation had failed, not simply when exerted by the. 
British Government, hut when it had been supported by the repre- 
sentations of almost all the powers of Europe. Not deterred 
by his own disclaimer and the previous failure of wEat he had 
rGcommended, Mr. Henessy now proposed, as a third measure, 
that the House should make a declaration of forfeiture, and with- 
hold a payment which had been expressly stipulated by treaty with 
Russia. What would be the value of a declaration of that sort ? 
The House of Commons was not a treaty-making power, and could 
not be a treaty-breaking power. And if any treaty which the 
Crown had contracted had been broken by the power with which 
it was concluded, it rested wuth the Crown to represent that, and, 
it necessary, to make war in vindication of a violated right. But 
it did not belong even to the Crown, nor to any one power, to dis- 
engage itself from treaty obligations contracted with another 
power. The hon. member proposed that, in consideration of the 
violation by Russia of her treaty engagements of 1815, the pay- 
ment of the annual sum on account of the Russo-Dutch Loan, 
stipulated, not by tbe Treaty of Vienna, but by that of the May 
preceding, and, therefore, not connected with the Polish arrange- 
ments, should be discontinued. That engagement having no refer- 
ence whatever to Poland, to say that, because Russia had miscon- 
ducted herself in Poland, and broken her engagement under the 
treaty of Juno, 1815, we were, therefore, to break our engage- 
ments founded on a different treaty and relating to a different 
transaction, was a lame and impotent conclusion. Any such course 
the House and the Government should be ashamed even to con- 
template adopting, as it would be equally unworthy of Parliament 
and unbecoming to the country. 

The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

The desultory and unsatisfactory war in new Zealand which had 
now for a considerable time employed our troops in a potty yet 
harassing contest with the natives, having caused much complaint 
and dissatisfaction in this country, Mr. A. Mills brought the subject 
before the House of Commons early in the present Session. He 
said we had not yet got out of our difficulties there, and he believed 
that the Colonial Secretary would be glad if it could be guaranteed 
that the war would be over in five years, although it had been pre- 
dicted that it would be over in five months. The opinion of some 
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persons was, that the Maoris, or brown men/’ were destined to be 
exterminated. But the heroism of these people showed that*they 
had considerable vitality. But the question was not so much the 
destiny of the brown man as the duty of the British Government. 
There were now only two alternatives, either to suspend the New 
Zealand Constitution — that is, revoke the colonial policy — or take 
the colonists at their word, accept the policy which they had 
initiated, and let them understand that they could not have the 
privileges of freedom without its burdens. His firm belief was, 
that the policy which was now about to be inaugurated would be 
for the promotion of the interests of the aborigines ; and he ear- 
nestly hoped the day was not distant when the colony would no 
longer be a serious drain uj^on the resources of England, and a 
constant source of perplexity to her statesmen, but when all classes 
and both races would enjoy an era of prosperity and peace. 

Mr. Boebuck, with that unflinching frankness of speech which 
distinguishes his utterances in Parliament, entered his protest 
against what he called a great sham.” England, he observed, 
was a great colonizing country, and in proportion to her coloni- 
zation had been the extension of civilization, followed by an out- 
cry on the part of certain parties, who accused the Government 
of injustice because colonization meant dispossession and an un- 
dying feud between the aboriginal race and the new comers. New 
Zealand was colonized, not by Government, but in spite of the 
Government, and he vindicated the conduct of the original settlers, 
which, in the interest of England and of civilization, was, he said, 
wise, right, and just. They had extended the reign of civilization 
over the wild aboriginal men, whom they did right in dispossess- 
ing, for the more civilization was advanced, the better for mankind. 
He traced the existing war to the sordid act of those who supplied 
the natives with arms and the materials of war. The proper course 
to be taken by the Imperial Government was to allow the colo- 
nists to do what they liked. 

Lord Stanley thought that, in the natural course of things, the 
Maori race must disappear, as all other aboriginal tribes had done 
who had ever come into contact with European civilization. What 
we ought now to do was to satisfy ourselves that the colonists did 
all they could in their own behalf ; then to continue to them such 
temporary military aid as they needed, on the understanding, 
however, that it was kept down to the lowest^ point, and that it 
would not be similarly given after the termination of the present 
war. 

Mr. Cardwell said there was ample room for civilized culture, 
the growth of population and property, and for both races to live 
side by side in New Zealand without the necessity of dispossess- 
ing the Maories And he added, that if ever there was a native- 
race capable of profiting by the advantages of civilization, it was 
the natives of New Zealand. It might have hem wise or not to 
make the treaty of Waitangi ; but having made it, it was equally 
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just, wise, and liononraUe to observe its provisions. As yet tlie 
rebellion bad not been extinguished, but if the war was dying 
out, and we withdrew the ten thousand troops we had there, and 
intimated our desire no longer to be made the instruments of per- 
petuating hostilities, he thought we might safely conclude that 
no war policy would be pursued by tbe colonists. He did not be- 
lieve it possible to subjugate the Maories without the assistance 
of the power of England ; and that being so, he presumed the 
colonists of themselves would not be ambitious to attempt it. ^ He 
readily accepted, then, the new policy which the Colonial Ministry 
and Assembly had recently offered to adopt. The Eesolutions 
passed by the i^ssemhly were before the House, and contained in 
the papers on the table. It wmuld be impossible to state it more 
distinctly than was done in the papers before the House ; but 
he might say there was no doubt as to this, that the former 
arrangement which enabled the colony to command the services of 
a large force of the Qiieen^s troops on paying a merely nominal 
contribution towards the expense incurred for that force, was to be 
at an end. Her Majesty’s Government had expressed its antici- 
pation that, in consideration of the Imperial guarantee for the 
loan which had been lately raised, tbe colony would make a sub- 
stantial contribution towards tbe military charges. The Assembly, 
as he understood, had not accepted the guarantee for the loan, and 
sufficient time had not yet elapsed to enable it to be known here 
what definite arrangement the Assembly had made. But the 
Home Government knew the arrangement it was disposed to make. 
It would expect that if the colony should continue to receive from 
this country any assistance of an Imperial kind, some contribu- 
tion would have to he provided by the colony itself. 

With regard to the policy of the future, he believed that that 
which had been tbe universal sentiment apparently in New 
Zealand, and certainly in this country, was recommended by the 
doctrines of sound sense and practical experience. The real 
state of the case was this ; — A very small body of natives, stated 
by a competent witness at not much more than 2000 men alto- 
gether, had been in arms He would not pledge himself to that 
estimate of their number, because he had no precise data on the 
point ; but certainly, in comparison with the amount of troops 
who had been brought against them, the Maori force had been ex- 
tremely small. Nevertheless, with a large proportion of the 
natives friendly towards us, we had not yet succeeded in extin- 
guishing the rebellion. If, then, it appeared that the war was 
dying out, and if we withdrew our 10,000 Queen’s troops from 
the colony, and intimated our desire no longer to continue to be 
tbe instruments of perpetuating tbe war, we might then safely 
reckon that there would be no war policy pursued in New Zealand. 
He did not believe that if we were to exert ourselves to the utmost, 
and to send out more reinforcements of men and larger sums of 
money, it would he possible for us, looking at the extent of the 
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morasses, wHch constituted the great strength of the natives in 
arms against ns, to completely reduce them. That which he be- 
lieved would be impracticable for us, he did not think the 
colonists would have the desire or ambition to attempt when our 
troops were withdrawn. 

The discussion then terminated. 

The ill-treatment of certain British subjects who had been im- 
prisoned under circumstances of much rigour and cruelty by the 
Government of Abyssinia, was brought before Parliament on more 
than one occasion by Lord Chelmsford in the Upper, and Sir II. 
Cairns in the Lower House. The case of these unfortunate per- 
sons, one of whom was the British Consul, Captain Cameron, and 
several others were missionaries, was thus described by Lord 
Chelmsford. ‘^In July, 1862, Captain Cameron, the new Consul, 
who was the bearer of certain presents sent by this Government to 
the Emperor of Abyssinia, met with a most flattering reception at 
the hands of that Sovereign, who expressed a desire that the 
negotiation for a treaty between the Government of Abyssinia and 
this country, which had fallen through in 1849, should be re- 
newed. An autograph letter of the Emperor to Her Majesty’s 
Government was forwarded to this country by Captain Cameron, 
but from various causes it did not arrive here until February, 
1863. Shortly after this, an invasion of the northern jiarts of 
Abyssinia by the Egyptian Government took place, when Captain 
Cameron endeavoured to settle the dispute, but was compelled to 
desist from his pacific endeavours in consequence of the remon- 
strances of the Egyptian authorities. Captain Cameron having 
ceased to exert himself in favour of the Abyssinian Emperor, that 
Sovereign felt himself much aggrieved, especially as he had re- 
ceived no reply to his autograph letter to this country. Unfor- 
tunately, further cause of offence was given by the interpreters of 
a Mr. Stern, a missionary, one of whom was immediately beaten 
to death. Mr. Stern having expressed his disgust at the pro- 
ceeding, was himself subjected to corporal punishment, to such an 
extent as seriously to imperil his life. Two days afterwards the 
other missionaries, including several ladies, were seized and sent 
to a distant prison, where they were loaded with chains and fet- 
ters, weighing from 151b to 201b. Soon after, the other Euro- 
peans in Abyssinia, including Captain Cameron, were also com- 
mitted to prison and chained. The Emperor then held a great 
council of his grandees to try the prisoners, who were alleged to 
have been guilty of high treason according to the laws of the 
country. The council found the prisoners guilty, and several of 
the grandees were of opinion that they should be put to death ; 
but, fortunately, milder counsels prevailed, and the unfortunate 
persons were sent back to their prison. As if to complicate 
matters, just at this time a letter arrived from England, which, 
instead of being a reply to the Emperor’s letter, simply directed 
Captain Cameron to return to his post and not to interfere further 
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in tlio Egyptian dispute. In consequence of tliis neglect of Her 
]\Iajesty’s Government to reply to tlio Emperor’s letter, Captain 
Cameron was loaded with heavier fetters and was treated with 
far greater severity, and the whole of the prisoners were chained 
night and day to a native soldier.” 

In moving for copies of the correspondence which had taken 
place, and the various documents in the possession of the Foreign 
Office relating to this subject. Lord Chelmsford ascribed much of 
the mifortunate consequences which had taken place to the negli- 
gence of that department in not replying to the Emperor’s letter, 
by which he had been much incensed. 

Earl Russell said that remarks which might be supposed to 
reflect on the conduct of the Emperor of Abyssinia were very 
likely to be retaliated upon the unfortunate captives, and in that 
case the noble and learned lord would be responsible. The matter 
was an extremely delicate one, but tlie imputations levelled 
against the Foreign Office were altogether groundless. Ho had 
consulted the highest authorities on the best manner of approach- 
ing the Emperor, and had acted on their advice. Information had 
been received that the prisoners were no longer kept in chains, 
and as officers were already waiting at Massowah with a letter 
from the Queen, and presents for the Emperor, he trusted they 
would soon be set at liberty. In conclusion, Earl Russell declined, 
on grounds of public policy, and with a view to the true interests 
of the unfortunate captives themselves, to produce the papers 
moved for. 

A division accordingly took place on Lord Chelmsford’s motion 
which resulted in a decision against the Government by a majority 
of one. 

In the latter part of the Session Sir Hugh Cairns again drew 
attention to the case of Captain Cameron and his felfow-prisoners, 
who had then been in confinement no less than eighteen months. 
Admitting to the fullest extent that the acts done by King Theo- 
dore were a violation of the principles of international law, there 
could be no doubt that there had been a certain amount of neglect 
and indecorous treatment by our Foreign Office of a sovereign with 
whom we had a treaty of alliance, in having refused to answer^the 
despatch which he had sent to the Queen for nearly a year and a 
half, and he thought the time had arrived when a mission of a 
character that would be acceptable to the King might be sent to 
him with the view of obtaining the release of the prisoners. 

Hr. Layard said that if the Government had refrained from en- 
tering fully into this painful subject, it was from no desire to 
screen themselves or avoid full inquiry into the facts of the case. 
The reason that Earl Russell in the House of Lords, and he in the 
Commons, had declined to discuss the matter was simply this : 
the fear lest any thing should be said which, being conveyed to 
the King of Abyssinia, might conduce either to the unfortunate 
captives being treated with still greater severity, or even put to 
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death. Moreover, it would Imve been scarcelyfair that aii}^ state- 
ments should be made until a full explanation had been received 
from Consul Cameron. After the speech of Sir H. Cairns, how- 
ever, and the gross misrepresentations of a portion of the press, 
he could no longer remain silent ; but he disclaimed on the part 
of the Foreign Office all responsibility for any unpleasant conse- 
quences that might ensue. Mr. Layard then narrated the 
circumstances w^hich had led to the imprisonment of the con- 
sul and missionaries, and which unhappy result he attributed 
entirely to constant unauthorized interference in the internal 
affairs of Abyssinia by Consul Plowden and his successor, Consul 
Cameron, and to the proceedings of rival missions. With regard 
to the relations between this country and the King, the fact was 
that the King had annulled the treaty we had concluded with his 
predecessor, and was desirous of extending his dominions by 
aggressions on his neighbours, and especially by exterminating the 
Turks ; and Her Majesty^s Government had refused to receive a 
mission from him until he had renounced his ideas of conquest, 
lie should say, therefore, that if the letter containing that request 
weie at this moment to be put into his hands, that it required no 
answer The proposal had been made by Sir W. Coghlan to send 
him out some ships of war, and a numerous suite ; but what was 
to bo done, if the Government acceded to the suggestion and the 
entire suite were seized and imprisoned by the King ? Were they 
to march a British army over the arid sands of the desert to the 
capital of Abyssinia, which, according to the latest intelligence, 
was ill possession of a body of rebels? He had it on the* 
highest authority that if a mission were sent out, it would at once 
be thrown into prison by the King. For what the King wanted 
was to bring such a pressure upon the British Grovernment that 
they should assist him in carrying out his design upon the Turks. 
Every thmg that could be done should be done to obtain the de- 
liverance of the unfortunate captives. Information has been 
received from them up to the end of May, at which time, although 
in confinement, they were all in good health. Captain Cameron 
was even in good spirits, and there was reason to hope that we 
should shortly hear of their release. 

Immediately before the prorogation of Parliament, the subject 
having been once more revived by Lord Chelmsford, with some 
observations impugning the conduct of the Foreign Office, Lord 
Bussell again vindicated the proceedings of that department which 
he declared had not been to blame on the subject, but had acted 
with the best judgment on the information they possessed, and 
had done all that was possible to effect the release of the prisoners. 
To send out another embassy would only be to send those com- 
posing it to the same fate as the others. The King of Abyssinia 
had shown himself to be a bloodthirsty prince, murdering hun- 
dreds of prisoners in cold Idood It was the opinion of Sir W. 
Coghlan that the best thing to be done at present was to wait for 
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furtlier adyiccs respecting King Tlleodo^e^s iiitentionsj wLetlier as 
to the release of the prisoners, or as to receiving a mission with the 
Queen’s letter and presents. At all events we vrero not going to 
undertake a war in the matter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HfliCtIOK AlCD EDrcATTON" — lleligious and Sul)sci’iptions — A jBlli foaiidod upon 

llie Keport ot ilie Ilo\al Commi'^hiou toi mquning into tbe subsciiptioiis lotpiued hy 
Liw Irom tlie Cleigv, i'^ biouglifc in by the Goveimiient — Debates m both Houses on 
this measiiie — Geneiul eoDunrence of opinion in favour of the Bill, which is passed — 
Ml Gosclieu’s Bill foi aholislnng certain tests required on taking degiees at Oxfoid 
XJmveisity — Debate on the second leading — Opinions expressed by the Chancelloi of 
the Excheqiici and otliei leading inemheib — The Bill passes a second reading, hut is 
not proceeded with — Mr Mousell proposes a Bill for altering the oath pi escribed for 
Eoman Catholic Menihers by the Bi lief Act of 1829 — Iiiipoitant discussions on tins 
ineasiu’c — Dnision of opinion <31i the Conseiuative side with lespect to the Bill-— 
Sir J Pakmgton, Sii H Can ns, and Mi Disiaeli endeavour to limit the operation 
of the Bill — The Bill is suppoited by Sir Geoige Gicy, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and other membeis of flie Goveinment — Dodaiution of !Mi Disiaeh 
respecting the Irish Chiu ch— The Bill passes the House of Commons b} a small 
majority, but is waimly opposed by the Eail of Derby in the Upper House — Debate 
m the Lords — Opinions expressed by Eail Bussell and Earl Giev — Tbe Bill is rejected 
on a division — RiUial and Discipline of the Qhmcli of Dngland ~-T \\q mciease of 
the Episcopate is advocated by Loid Lyttelton — Obseivations of tbe Pinnate, Earl 
Russell, and other Peeis — Statement of the Piimate lespectnig the Litany and 
Ritual of the Church — Church Mates — Mr Newdegate proposes a Bill for the 
settlement of the controversy — It meets with little support, and is i ejected by a large 
majoiity. — National Education — Motion of Sii J Pakington fgu a Committee of 
Inquiry into the system pursued by tbe Committee of Council, winch is cauied with 
the assent of the Goveinment — Piogiess and condition of public education in Gieat 
Britain described by Mr Bruce in moving the Vote for that purpose — Sir R Peel 
malces a similar statement icspectmg the national system in li eland — Yaiieties of 
opinion among Iiisli Members on this subject — Umveisitj/ Ddiication in L eland — 
Motion of the O’Doiioghue for an Address to the Ciown, setting fbith the giicvances 
of the Roman Catholics in legaid to XJinveisity Education — Concessionh suggested by 
Sir Geoige Giey and the Chancelloi of the Exchequer — Remarks of vaiiousMeinlieis 
on the oveituies made by Government — The Motion is withdrawn — Subsequent 
explanations by Sir Geoige Giey 

The question of oaths and tests required to be taken under tbe 
existing laws on elections to Parliament, on taking Holy Orders, 
on graduating at tbe TJniversities, and on other occasions, received 
this year a considerable impulse in consequence of measures that 
were proposed, and discussions which took place, relative to those 
subjects. ^ Important principles, affecting religious liberty and 
ecclesiastical policy, were brought under consideration in these 
debates, and though the immediate result, in point of practical 
legislation, was not great, there can he little doubt that the doc- 
trines of those who desired to see a further relaxation of the 
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terms of admission, to our national institutions by tbe diminution 
of religious tests, made a decided step in advance in the course 
of the Session. The first movement in this direction was made 
under the advantage of a general unanimity of opinion. A 
Royal Commission had been issued in the preceding year, pre- 
sided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and including several 
persons of distinction, both lay and clerical, who were understood 
to represent various shades of opinion in the Church, for the 
purpose of considering the forms of subscriptions and declarations 
of assent require^ from the Clergy of the Church of England, 
and how far they might admit of alteration. The Commissioners 
were fortunately able to come to a unanimous conclusion with 
respect to the matters referred to them and with the view of 
settling a controversy which had been for some time in existence, 
and had, on more than one recent occasion, given rise to discussions 
in Parliament, a Bill was brought in by Lord Granville on the 
parf of the Government, to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Commission. In lieu of the old form, whereby the declarer 
pledged his assent and consent to every thing contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, &c., the declaration proposed by the 
Bill to be made before Ordination was as follows . — assent to 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and of the ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. I 
believe the doctrine of the IJnited Church of England and Ireland, 
as therein set forth, to be agreeable to the "Word of God ; and in 
public prayer and administration of the Sacraments I will use the 
form in the said book prescribed, and none other, except so far as 
shall be ordered by lawful authority.’’ Lord Granville, in pro- 
posing the measure, stated that this and the other alterations, 
recommended by so great a weight of authority, had met with 
the general concurrence of the clergy, and would, he thought, 
guarantee the object which all had in view.” 

The measure met with very little opposition in either House, but 
in its course through the Lords, the Archbishop of Dublin moved 
by way of an amendment that it was not expedient without the con- 
currence of the convocation of the Irish provinces of the United 
Church, to proceed with the Bill, so far as it might set aside and 
supersede the canons of those provinces, and that an address be 
presented to the Queen, praying her to convene the convocation 
of the Irish provinces for the purpose of amending those canons 
which relate to the subscription of the clergy and to the oaths 
against simonj^, so as to assimilate the laws of the Church of 
England and Ireland in relation thereto, and best to secure the 
united action of the provinces of the Church. 

Earl Granville said the question of summoning the convocations 
of Armagh and Dublin had been considered, but it was not 

^ See tlie Eeport of the Commissioners m the Appendix to the Annual Eegibter foi 
1864 
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t hought desirable that they should meet. He hoped the aiuend- 
iiieiit would not be persisted in. 

The Archbishop of York supported the Bill. 

The Bishop of Oxford thought it of importance that the Bill 
should bo proceeded with, but he had no objection to postpone 
that part of it which related to the Irish clergy. The canons of 
the English and Irish Church were diiieroiit even on important 
points, and no harm would, therefore, bo done by poslpoiiiiig legis- 
lation in refeiencc to the Irisli Churcli until another } ear 

The Bishop of London showed that the Aichbisliop of Dublin, 
in asking for justice to Ireland, claimed a great deal more than 
was at present conceded to England. 

The Archbishop of Dublin said he had no desire to impede 
legislation upon this subject in reference to England, and would, 
therefore, strike out the first part of his amendment, retaining 
simply the motion for an address to the Crown. 

Subsequently the whole amendment was withdrawn. 

Another amendment was proposed by the Bishop of Llandaff, 
who moved to omit from the oath of supremacy the words denying 
that any foreign prince has any power or authority in ^tliis 
kingdom. He thought that they were unnecessary, while they con- 
tained a statement to which some persons could not conscientiously 
assent Had the oath merely declared that no foreign prince or 
potentate ought’’ to have power and authority in England, or 
that no prince or potentate had ^^jurisdiction” in this kingdom, it 
would have been unobjectionable ; but, as the words stood, they 
conveyed to many minds an assertion which was by some thought 
to be untrue. They ought, therefore to omit them, out of regal’d 
to tender consciences. 

Earl Granville and Lord St. Leonards opposed the amendment, 
and it was withdrawn. 

In the House of Commons the Bill was advocated by Sir George 
Grey and by the Attorney-General, who explained the measure 
and what would be its effect and utility in relieving scrupulous 
consciences, while retaining a sufficient guarantee for all purposes 
of securing the Church. 

No objection of any importance being raised, the Bill received 
the sanction of both branches of the Legislature, and became law 
before the termination of the Session. 

A measure had been proposed in the preceding Session, to 
abolish certain tests in connexion with Academical degrees in the 
University of Oxford, and had been rejected by a majority of two. 
A Bill with identically the same provisions was brought in again 
this year by Mr. Goschen, one of the members for the City of 
London, who, on moving the second reading, explained in a very 
lucid manner the objects of the measure, and the grounds on which 
he advocated it. The BiU, he said, did not propose to admit Dis- 
senters to the governing body of the University, although it might 
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lead to that result eventually, but to enable degrees to be conferred 
without reference to religious tests. The Universities were not eccle- 
siastical corporations designed for the benefit of a portion only of 
the people. On the contrary, they were lay corporations, in which 
the ecclesiastical element had been accidentally introduced, and it 
was never contemplated that the clergy should assume the solo 
control and authority. If tests and subscriptions were done away 
with altogether, he did not believe that the University would bo 
revolutionized, or the established Church at all endangered. The 
change he proposed was large and substantial. It would give a 
degree independent of any theological test. It would also go 
beyond the Cambridge Act, and give a vote in Convocation whilst 
it would admit to certain privileges and emoluments, to obtain 
which, under the present system, the degree of Master of Arts was 
an essential qualification. He could not believe that these con- 
cessions would lower the tone or impair the presticje of Oxford. So 
far from injuring the University, they would rather widen its 
basis and make it more useful and acceptable to the countiy, for he 
was convinced that no system could flourish which practically ex- 
cluded one-half the population from their traditional seats of 
learning. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Gr. Dufif*, who said he supported 
the Bill upon three grounds — that it would bo beneficial to the 
Church ; tliat it would be useful to the Dissenters, as an instal- 
ment of their just rights ; and useful to the University, by enabling 
it to understand its duties 

Lord Cranbourne moved to defer the second reading for six 
months The vice of tbe Bill, he observed, was, that it would give 
over the government of the University to Dissenters Mr. Goschen 
had cantdidly told the House that it would be better to copy the 
Universities ofl Germany ; that our Universities and colleges had 
no special connexion with the Church; that the}^ wore national 
institutions, not connected with any particular form of religion. 
But the admission of professors of every form of religious behef to 
the governing body of the University would introduce an element 
that would extirpate religious instruction in the University, and 
practically amount to the teaching of no religion at all. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he could have no hesita- 
tion as to the course which he ought to adopt on the present occa- 
sion, because he stood upon a different ground from that which he 
occupied last year when the subject was before the House. For 
the promoters of the Bill openly avowed their desire to separate 
education from religion, and that vras a principle to which he 'was 
resolutely opposed. He contended that the recognition of the 
religion of the Church of England was necessary to enable the 
University to perform its teaching work and exercise its just 
inffuence over the character and discipline of the students. The 
question, indeed, was not one between clergy and laity, or Church 
and State. It was a question which concerned the convictions 
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ttat were commonly entertained by Eiiglisli parents witli respect 
to tlie kind of education and training they desired to give their 
children. And, apart from distinctions between Churchmen and 
Dissenters, he was convinced of the wisdom of the denominational 
system — he meant by that, that they should not endeavour to 
tamper with the features and principles either of the established or 
any other religion. There w^'ere two points, however, in respect of 
wEich the basis of the TTiiiversity might be altered. In the first 
place, the tests exacted from the lay members of the Church of 
England at Oxford ought to be modified, and the same principle 
should obtain there as elsewhere ; and, secondly, the existing regula- 
tions ought to be altered so as to give Dissenters all that might be 
safely given them whilst retaining the principle that the governing 
authority should be lodged in the hands of members of the Church 
of England, thus affording ample securit}^ for the spiritual instruc- 
tion imparted. 

Mr. Gr. Hardy said nothing could he more disastrous to the 
University than the views developed by Mr. Goschen, and more 
contrary to the spirit by which the University ought to be 
governed— -a spirit of religious truth guiding a definite system of 
theological teaching, for which the University was founded. Mr. 
Goschen had told the House that his object was to emancipate the 
University from clerical or ecclesiastical connexion, which was, he 
said, an accident, and to admit all persons of any religion or no 
religion to the governing body. This would be to surrender all 
religious teaching in the University. The generalization of 
religion was a dream of philosophers; there must be something 
definite and dogmatic in religious teaching, and the connexion of 
the Church of England with the Universities was essential to 
their existence as teaching bodies. • 

Mr. Henley said the result of this Bill would be^to cause utter 
confusion. The Eoman Catholic wmuld be set against the Church 
of England man, and the Presbyterian and Nonconformist would 
be opposed to both. What must follow but simple indifference or 
downright unbelief? Whilst holding the opinion that dogmatic 
or definite teaching lay at the very root of Christian life, he never- 
theless agreed that the University ought to bo national; but 
national education was good for nothing unless it rested on a 
religious basis, and the people of England would not accept it 
without. 

Mr. Monsell supported the Bill because it provided a remedy 
for an acknowledged grievance, and that without touching in any 
way the fundamental principle of religion permeating education, 
which he anxiously desired to preserve in its integrity. 

Amongst others who spoke in favour of the Bill were, Mr. 
Dodson, Mr, Neate, Mr, Scully, Mr. E. P. Bouvorie, and Mr. W. 
E. Forster. The^ amendment moved by Lord Cranborne was 
negatived on a division b}^ 206 to 190, and tbe Bill was read a 
second time. But the Session was now far advanced, and the 
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further progress of the Bill being manifestly impossible, it was 
shortly afterwards withdrawn. 

The subject of oaths and tests was again agitated in a discus- 
sion which involved principles of much consequence, in reference 
to a Bill which Mr. Monsell obtained leave to introduce, for 
altering the oath required to be taken by Roman Catholic Members 
of Parliament under the Relief Act of 1829 There can be little 
doubt that the result of the elections of Ireland was materially 
affected by the conduct of parties in the House of Commons in 
regard to this Bill ; it was attributed indeed to the Ministers by 
their opponents in the course of the debates, that they were in- 
fluenced in their policy towards the measure by electioneering 
views. Mr. Monsell, however, as a Roman Catholic Member, rested 
his case for the proposed change on no temporary or party grounds, 
but advocated it as a measure of justice to the members of his own 
communion, who felt both aggrieved and degraded by the terms of 
the test exacted from them. He said he had been urged by many 
gentlemen, both in and out of that House, to extend the scope of 
his motion beyond the Roman Catholic oath, and to propose to 
substitute for all such oaths a simple oath of allegiance ; but he 
did not think it expedient to introduce such a Bill, although it was 
obvious that the oaths still imposed on the great functionaries 
of State, which dealt most harshly with the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, ought to be got rid of. What could be more degrading than 
to make Lord Wodehouse, when surrounded by Roman Catholic 
law advisers and privy councillors, take an oath declaring the 
Roman Catholic religion to be damnable and idolatrous? The 
right hon. gentleman, after reciting the terms of the oath required 
by the Act of 1829, remarked upon the various interpretations put 
upon it by statesmen and lawyers of high authority. The oath for 
Roman Catholic Members of Parliament disclaimed, disavowed, 
and solemnly abjured any intention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment as settled by law, and not to disturb the Protestant 
Government in the United Kingdom. Some persons held that 
this prevented Catholic Members of Parliament from voting on 
questions regarding the Church, whilst Lord Althorp and others 
held that Catholic Members had the same rights as Protestant 
Members in all matters that came before the House. This was 
the oath imposed on Roman Catholic Members of that House ; but 
no such oath was required to be taken by those Protestant 
members who believed the principle of this Establishment 
was erroneous, and ought to be got rid of. Was not that a 
monstrous thing? The portions of the present oath which he 
would abolish were the clauses renouncing, rejecting, and abjuring 
the doctrine that princes, excommunicated or deposed by the Pope 
or any authority of the See of Rome, might be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects or by any person whatever ; testifying that the 
declaration was made m its plain and ordinary sense ; disclaiming, 
disavowing, and abjuring any intention to subvert the Established 
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CliurcTi ; and swearing never to disturb or weaken tlie Protestant 
religion or the Protestant Government in tlie United king- 
dom. For these he proposed to substitute the simple oath of 
supremacy. 

In confirmation of his argument, lsli\ Monscll quoted the 
emphatic words of Mr. Speaker Onslow, who said, — “I cannot 
help observing of what little use to a Government the impo- 
sition of oaths has ever been. A Government is never secure 
of the hearts of the people but from the justice of it, and the 
justice of it is generally a real security .... When men 
habituate themselves to swear what they do not understand, they 
will easily be brought to forswear themselves in what the}^ do 
understand. The like danger is from the frequency of them, 
which always takes off from the awe of them, and consequently 
their force. In my opinion, no oaths should be appointed but in 
judicial matters.^^ 

Sir George Grey assented to the introduction of the Bill. The 
subject was one well entitled to the consideration of the House; 
and when the measure came to a second reading he hoped they 
would approach it with a desire to maintain the security of the 
Protestant religion, whilst doing justice to any claim that hon. 
Members might make for relief. 

^ Mr. Newdegate was sorry to find that the Home Secretary con- 
tinued to display the same leaning towards Ultramontane doctrines 
that they had had previously to lament. In his opinion, the present 
moment was singularly inopportune for the House to discuss the 
proposed change, seeing that the French Legislature were occupied 
with grave discussions on the best means of dealing with the 
latest Papal aggression, in the shape of the Pope’s Encyclical, 
which they deemed it advisable, in the interests of social and 
political order and the peace of families, to resist. ^ 

Mr. Whalley condemned the proposal, as involving a great con- 
stitutional change in the organization of the House, and threatened 
to oppose the Bill at a future stage. 

On the second reading, a more vigorous opposition was offered 
to the Bill. Mr. Lefroy moved, and Mr. Whalley seconded, an 
amendment, that the Bill be read a second time that day six 
months. He said that the maintenance of the Eoman Catholic 
oath was a question of contract, and many Members had voted for 
Eoman OathoHc emancipation in consequence of that oath having 
been inserted in the Emancipation Act. The Church of Ireland 
was now violently attacked, and associations were formed to bring 
about its ruin. The time for bringing forward such a proposal 
was therefore most inopportune. 

The further passage of the measure was also resisted with much 
^ergy Iw Mr, Whiteside, who maintained that, from the da^^s of 
Elizabeth, the Eoman Catholics had always been treated as a por- ^ 
tion qt the community ahowing to a foreign Power a certain 
jurisdiction in England. This the Protestants had always refused, 
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and must continue to resist. As to the oath, he thought it was, 
what its framers intended it to he, a security against a body of 
men, influenced by a foreign Power, undertaking measures hostile 
to the Established Church The oath was important as a public 
record of the conditions on which the Catholics were admitted to 
share all the blessings of the Constitution, and as such it ought to 
be continued. In the last Encychcal Letter, to question the 
power of the Head of the Church in any matter of jurisdiction was 
condemned as an error. Considering that this declaration of 
power on the part of the Pope had been followed by the appoint- 
ment of the new Archbishop of Westminster, could it be said that 
the oath was not necessary ? To abrogate it now, would be most 
mischievous. It would be an acknowledgment that the Poman 
Catholics were free to attack the Church. The Bill was a greater 
and wider measure than it appeared to be It afiected the con- 
stitution, the Church, and the property of the country, and he 
should therefore vote against it. 

Mr. Walpole was opposed to the proposed change, though his 
objections were expressed in somewhat modified terms. He 
argued that, unless it could be shown, as it had not been, that there 
was some positive grievance felt by the Eoman Catholic subjects of 
the Queen, it was only fair and just to the larger portion of the com- 
munity, the Protestants, that the House should not consent to 
breakthrough the conditions on which the Act of 1829 was passed. 
The second reading of the Bill ought to be opposed, because it 
disturbed that settlement, without providing one form of oath for 
all ; and until the Government were prepared on their respon- 
sibility to recommend such a form of oath, he would rather leave 
the matter as it stood than stir up new matter for dissen- 
sion. 

The Consefvative party did not, however, without exception, 
oppose the Bill. Lord H. Lennox, among others, supported it, 
arguing that it contained no new principle, for one uniform oath 
was taken by witnesses m the Courts of Law, by Privy Councillors, 
and by officers in the army and navy. He desired also to see 
an assimilation of the oaths taken by aU Members of the House 
of Commons. 

The principle of the Bill was supported by Sir George Grey and 
by Mr. Chichester Eortescue. In answer to the allegation of a 
compact assented to on both sides at the passing of the Act of 1829, 
they reminded the House of the circumstances under which that 
measure was passed. When Sir P. Peel and the Duke of Wel- 
lington were convinced that the measure was essential to the wel- 
fare of the country, they used every means to insure its success. 
They were beset with difficulties, and adopted the oath for the 
Catholic Members from an earnest desire that the measure might 
not fail. At that time the oath was thought necessary, but it was 
unjust to quote their declarations as reasons that should preclude 
the House of Commons from making any changes now. Little 
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importance stonld be attacbed to such expressions of opinion by 
men too absorbed in the agitation of the time to recognize the in- 
expediency of the limitations that still contiinied to impair the 
effect of a great act of justice. It was by no means certain what 
meaning was then attached to the oath, as while tlie adTOcates of 
emancipation approyed it, Sir G. Wetherell treated it with the 
greatest contempt. The oath remained ambiguous, and if so, its 
tendency was immoral. Since 1829 a change had been made in 
the oath taken by Protestant Members of Parliament; but the 
Catholic oath had never been altered, and must be more offensive 
now to those on whom it was enforced than it was in 1829. Was 
it fair on the part of the majority of the House to retain this 
special and offensive oath for the minority? There were still 
doubts as to how far it was regarded, in 1829, as restricting the 
action of Catholic Members in their legislative capacity. And if 
a supposed hostility to the Church was a good reason for retaining 
such an oath, it might be required from some Members o? the 
House who were not Catholics. There were portions of the oath 
that were needlessly offensive ; and these it was proposed to 
remove by the Bill. It was much to be desired that one uniform 
oath should be prescribed to be taken without variation by all 
Members of Parliament. 

The second reading was ajffirmed, on a division, by a maiorityof 
190 to 134. 

On a subsequent stage of the Bill, the motion to go into Com- 
mittee, the opposition was renewed with considerable vigour. Mr. 
Hewdegate moved the amendment for its rejection. He again urged 
the argument, that the oath which the Bill proposed to amend, 
was the result of a solemn compact, and if it were dealt with at 
all, it should be on tbe responsibility of the Government. Inde- 
pendently, therefore, of other considerations, he felt justified in 
objecting to the further progress of the Bill until tbe Govern- 
ment had the grace to favour the House with an announcement 
in some formal manner of what course they meant to pursue 
when the Bill was in Committee. Glancing at the quarter 
whence the proposal came for abrogating the oath, the hon. 
Member remarked that it would have emanated better from a 
Protestant Member than from one who, like Mr. Monsell, had 
taken a seat in the House under the compact concluded in 1829, 
and of which this oath was the record. He reminded the House of 
the revival in the recent Papal Encyclical of all the arrogant pre- 
tensions which had been put forth by the Popes when they were 
most powerful, and urged that, unless the promoters of the Bill 
could show that the opinions against which the oath was directed 
had ceased to be operative, and had been repudiated by the Papacy, 
there was no cause shown why Homan Catholic Members should 
not be required to disavow the doctrine that the Pope possessed 
the power of deposing excommunicated sovereigns, the right to 
excite their subjects in insurrection against them, and the power 
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of compassing the death of such sovereigns. The repudiation of 
these vile opinions was a duty of which every loyal Roman Catho- 
lic ought to be proud, instead of regarding it as an insult that he 
should be called upon to repudiate them. 

Mr. Gregory supported the Bill, and said that the removal of 
every restriction imposed on the ground of religious opinion had 
strengthened the Established Church. Mr. hTewdegate had cited 
several schoolmen and writers who had advocated the doctrine of 
the Pope’s deposing power ; but had not persons in this country 
who were neither Catholics nor schoolmen written on such topics ? 
For example, Ponet, the Protestant Bishop of Winchester, had 
asserted that it would have been justifiable to assassinate Queen 
Mary. And who for the last 800 years had been the persons 
to do such things? Who brought Mary Queen of Scots to 
the block ? The Protestants of England. Who brought Charles 
I. t^ the block P The Puritans of England. Who, again, deposed 
King James II. ? The Protestants of England. On the other 
hand, what had been the conduct of the Roman Catholics, who 
were represented as being so completely under the sovereignty of 
the Yatican? When the Armada arrived off our coasts, all the 
Catholics rallied round Elizabeth, and Lord Howard of Effingham, 
a Catholic, commanded Her Majesty’s fleet. With regard to what 
had been said about the settlement of property, Members 
should bear in mind that the promoter of this Bill (Mr. Monsell) 
and his friends had as much reason to dread a re-settlement as 
hon. gentlemen opposite. 

Sir J. Pakington regretted that so important a measure had 
not been introduced on the responsibility of Government. It was 
his desire that Roman Catholics should participate in all the 
privileges of the Constitution, and he appealed to his vote on the 
Prisons Bill* as a concession on his part to the fair and legitimate 
claims of his fellow- subjects of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
He was willing to strike out from the oath all reference to the 
justifiable murder of princes excommunicated by the Pope, as 
well as the denial of mental reservation, but he could not con- 
sent to relax that portion of the oath which related to the settle- 
ment of property and the solemn abjuration of any intention to 
subvert the Church as by law established. If, therefore, Mr. 
Monsell would agree in Committee to reintroduce this safeguard, 
he would vote for going into Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. Horsman, looking on the question as a Protestant, was 
prepared to give his cordial sanction to the Bill, as he had no 
faith in the cries which intolerance raised from time to time. 
He was in favour of one uniform oath of allegiance for all the 
Members of the House ; and although he thought the subject was 
one that should be dealt with by the Government, he was willing 
to go into Committee on the Bill, as he considered it to be dictated 
equally by policy and justice. 

Mr. Monsell having declined to accept the compromise which 
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Lad been tendered by Sir John Pakington, tlie House again pro- 
ceeded to a division, in wbicb the Ayes prevailed by a majority 
o£ 78. 

Another attempt was made to modify the provisions of the Bill. 
Acting on the suggestion which had been thrown out by Sir J. 
Pakington in the former debate, Sir H. Cairns moved, on the 
Bill being committed, to restore, in the oath contained in this 
Bill, the following words prescribed by the Emancipation Act of 
1829 : — I do swear that I vrUl defend to the utmost of my power 
the settlement of property within this realm, as established by the 
laws ; and I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure 
any intention to subvert the present Church Establishment, as 
settled by law within this realm ; and I do solemnly swear, that I 
never wnll exercise any privilege to which I am or may become 
entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or Protestant 
Government in the United Kingdom He agreed that^the dcfgpce 
of the Church and of our Protestant institutions rested on the 
affections of the vast majority of the people, but no doubt one of 
the grounds for the maintenance of the Protestant Government 
and religion was the oath contained in the Act of 1829, the eiScacy 
of which was shown by the abstinence of many gentlemen from 
voting on questions affecting the Church. 

Mr. Disraeli avowed his opinion that there was nothing in the 
existing oath to offend the feelings of Poman Catholics. If he 
were a Eoman Catholic he should not regard it in the light of an 
obstacle to his taking his seat. The grievance was merely specula- 
tive, not practical. He also objected that this Bill had been 
brought forward by a private Member, and that Member a Roman 
Catholic ; and held that if the oath was to be altered at all, it 
should he upon the responsibility of Ministers, and should not be 
succeeded by another Roman Catholic oath. But iff* the Cabinet 
of the Queen were not prepared to undertake that duty, there was 
still the Cabinet of the House— he meant a Select Committee — 
where the question of adopting a uniform oath might be considered. 
Finding, however, that the principle of the Bill had been affirmed 
so repeatedly by the House, he had abandoned the idea of propo- 
sing to refer the question to such a tribunal, and should give his 
support to the amendment, because ft supplied the omissions of the 
oath in the Bill with regard to the settlement of property, and 
the Protestant Government and institutions. 

With respect to the Established Church and the possible bear- 
ing of the proposed measure upon its stability, Mr. Disraeli ex- 
pressed himself in somewhat remarkable terms, — 'Mf you ask 
me whether I think that the Established Church depends for 
its security upon any oaths that can be taken in any place, 
I candidly confes’s that I should have very little confidence 
in the future of the Established Church of this country, if it 
depended upon these oaths. I do not think that the Established 
Church in this country depends at all upon these oaths. Nor can 
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I take that view of the Establisked Ohurcli in Ireland wMch, to 
my astoniskmentj is sometimes even taken by its friends. It is 
sometimes spoken of as a weak institution, and one wbicli is in 
great peril. I tbink it a strong institution. I have no doubt that, 
from the causes which I have indicated, the Established Church in 
both countries will flourish, and will increase in influence and 
authority. But if you ask me what will be the consequence at 
this time, especially in the face of the motions that have been made 
in this House, of the associations which are still formed in Ireland, 
and of the feeling prevalent upon these matters throughout the 
country generally, of Parliament coming forward and agreeing to 
the omission of language which was certainly introduced, and 
formally introduced, into these documents with a view, if not of 
defending the Established Church, at least of showing that the 
Parliament of England was resolved to recognize and maintain its 
authority; I reply that I believe they will be important and 
disastrous, especially to Roman Catholics themselves. I believe 
that it is a course which will be more calculated to revive that 
religious rancour which it has been the object of our policy for 
more than a quarter of a century to mitigate, to lead to exacerba- 
tion of feeling upon these matters, and to give authority to those 
unfounded statements which are. often made with regard to the 
conduct and ob]ects of Roman Catholics, than any other that could 
be pursued. Under these circumstances I can have no hesitation 
as to the course which I shall pursue. I shall support the motion for 
the introduction of these words, and I do so, not because I believe 
that their introduction is necessar}^ for the maintenance of what 
is, next to the Throne, the strongest institution in the country, but 
because I believe that if there is created in the country a general 
opinion that Parliament has formally renounced its allegiance to 
the Establislred Church of this country, such a sentiment of alarm, 
and, perhaps, of indignation, will be excited, that that policy which 
I have always supported, and wish to support — namely, meeting 
the religious claims of our Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen in a 
spirit of rational conciliation — will be greatly obstructed and en- 
dangered.’’ 

The division on this motion was much closer than on the previous 
occasions, the amendment of Sir H. Cairns being rejected by a 
majority of 19 only. However, the result was taken as decisive 
of the measure, and the Bill passed through its succeeding stages 
without obstruction. In the House of Lords, however, its recep- 
tion was very different. The second reading was moved by a 
Conservative Peer, the Earl of Devon, in a temperate speech. 
The noble lord stated the present form of the oath, and the altera- 
tions the Bill proposed to make in it. He hoped these alterations 
would be unanimously agreed to. He pointed out the various 
interpretations to which the oath 'was liable, and contended that 
it was not 'needed for the security of the Established Church, to 
which many bodies of Dissenters were more hostile even than 
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Eoman CatLolics. He believed tbe oatli to be unjust aiid iii- 
eiffectual, and denied that a Parliament sitting in 1865, witli the 
experience of tliirty-five ^^ears before it, was bound by tlie en- 
gagements of 1829. lie believed tbe present Bill was required as 
a supplement to tbe Act of 1829, and bo asked tbe House to agree 
to tbe measure, because wbat it proposed was a^ simple act ot 
justice to those who were Members of a united Legislature. 

Tbe Earl of Derby, in an elaborate and powerful speech, opposed 
tbe Bill, and moved that it be postponed for six months. He 
regretted that be felt compelled to oppose tbe progress of a measure 
recommended by the attractive cr}^ of political equality, and intro- 
duced bv a temperate speech well calculated to conciliate support. 
He opposed tbe Bill because it was neither wise nor expedient to 
subvert the leading principles of the great settlement of 1829. 
Personally, be had never drawn tbe slightest distinction between 
Catholics and Protestants, whether his friends or bis tenants ; but 
this was a question of high political importance, not to be decided 
by personal feelings. In dealing with it, tbe welfare of tbe empire 
alone should be considered. The measure was ill-timed ; on the 
eve of a general election, tbe question was calculated to excite 
angry feelings and personal animosities. Nor was it to tbe interest 
of Homan Catholics themselves that it should be brought forward 
at the present moment. Of late years religious jealousies had been 
greatly softened; but to bring forward imaginary grievances now 
would tend to excite them anew, and delay the removal of any 
real disadvantages under which the Catholics may labour. The 
measure was not supported by those great Catholic families wEo, 
before the Emancipation Act, felt they suffered under real dis- 
abilities, and therefore justly complained. Where, he asked, were 
the petitions in favour of the Bill, and who were they who com- 
plained of oppression and desired to be set free ? Where were the 
Eoundells, the Howards, the Stourtons, the Talbots, the Petres, 
the Cliffords, and others who, in time gone by, had made sacrifices 
for their religious opinions ? Not one of them was before Parlia- 
ment now, and the reason was that they were content with the 
present position of affairs, and had no substantial grievance to com- 
plain of. The grievances now alleged were merely imaginary. 
The oath deprived no Catholic of any political privilege to 
which he had a right. The Catholics knew that the restric- 
tions it imposed were not framed by a grudging Protestant 
Parliament, but were actually proposed by the Homan Catholics 
themselves. He reminded the House of the circumstances under 
which the Emancipation Act was passed. The unreformed Parlia- 
ment of that day was, on this question, in advance of the public 
mind, which was pervaded by a strong sense of danger. The 
measure was forced by Parliament on a reluctant Ministry, and 
by that Ministry on a still more reluctant Sovereign. The form of 
oath was, therefore, enacted as a safeguard against the danger 
they foresaw, and was practically introduced at the instance of the 
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E/oman Catholic body. His lordship then traced the history of 
the question from 16d7 down to 1829, and proceeded to analyze 
the language of the oath as it at present stands. There were parts 
of that oath which, if the Catholics thought them offensive, as he 
himself believed them to be unnecessary, he should not object to 
see struck out. Then, it might be asked, Why not assent to the 
second reading, and suggest the amendments you approve m Com- 
mittee? In the first place, that proposal had been made and 
rejected in the Plouse of Commons. But he had offered to abstain 
from any opposition to the Bill, provided the Government would 
lend their influence to restore to the oath those portions he thought 
essential, and he was prepared even now to withdraw his opposi- 
tion on those terms. But if this could not be effected, if the Bill 
could not be passed without destroying the security provided for 
the Established Church in Ireland, then he was compelled to 
oppose as a whole the measure which omitted what he thought it 
essential to retain. 

With regard to this point. Lord Derby expressed himself as fol- 
lows, — I hold that to a certain extent this oath is a real security 
to the EsTiablished Church. It is a recognition by Parliament of the 
inviolability of that Church as a portion of the Constitution. It is 
binding upon men of honourable minds, and other men cannot be 
bound by any oath. It is not ambiguous if a man will look at it 
clearly in the light of those who framed it and imposed it. I 
believe that it has acted as a protection to the Established Church, 
and I believe still further that its abolition would be a serious injury 
and heavy blow to that Church, and would indicate a disposition on 
the part of Parliament which, however it may be professed even in 
high quarters, will, I trust, meet with no sanction from your 
lordships, or even from the other House of Parliament. In the 
course of the debate elsewhere an hon. gentleman had used an expres- 
sion which was certainly more forcible than elegant. He said that 
^ the object of this Bill was to unmuzzle the senators.^ Unmuzzle 
them for what purpose ? ^ Unmuzzle us,’ says an hon. gentleman 

who has lately been returned for an Irish county by the influence 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, — ^ unmuzzle us ; ’ and why ? 
Because w^e are harmless? I^o. ^Because we want to bite.’ If 
a man comes to me with a dog with a muzzle on, and says, ‘ Take 
the muzzle off this poor creature ; he will do us no harm, he is 
quite harmless ; and, besides, the muzzle is half-rotten and affords 
no great protection,’ I understand him ; but if he, says, ‘ This is a 
most vicious animal, and nothing prevents his pulling you and me 
to pieces except the muzzle which is put round his nose, and there- 
fore I want you to take it off,’ I am inclined to say, ^I am very 
much obliged to you, but I had rather keep the muzzle on.’ The 
very argument which is made use of to induce us to take the 
muzzle off, is in direct contradiction to the ingenious contention of 
my noble friend, that, in point of fact, the restraint is perfectly 
inefficacious ; that it is only a vexatious impediment, and not 
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one wiiicTi affords any real protection. I regret liaTing detained 
your lordships so long, but I wish to place distinctly before you 
and the country the position in which I stand, and in which I 
desire to stand. For forty- three years I have been anxious to 
extend the fullest amount of civil and religious liberty to all mj 
fellow-countrymen. I have invariably supported every ^ claim of 
the Eonian Catholics which I did not conceive to be injurious to 
or destructive of that Church of which I am an attached member. 
I believe that the removal of restrictions which do not really 
impose any burden or any hardship upon the Eoman Catholics, who 
have obtained their present position 111 virtue of taking that oath, 
will be worse than useless, and will open the door to serious at- 
tacks upon the Protestant Church of Ireland. Is this the proper 
moment to select for taking off any of those restrictions wdiich 
form the safeguards, however slight, for the security of the Pro- 
testant religion ? Can we say that there is no desire at the present 
time on the part of a large portion of the Eoman Catholics to 
subvert and destroy the securities for the Established Church in 
that country ? Can we say so in the face of the statements put 
forth in reference to the approaching election — that Menibers will 
be returned for the especial object of subverting that Church ? Is 
this the moment to relax our vigilance, when, from persons as high 
in authority as a Minister of the Crown, the Church of Ireland is 
held forth as an object, not for immediate assault, but for assault 
at no distant date ; and with that knowledge and conviction are 
you prepared, not now to come to a vote that that Church be 
destroyed and overwhelmed, for that would be the honest course, 
but to take with your eyes open, and with these declarations 
made to you, measures relative to Eoman Catholics which will pave 
the way for the contemplated attack, and leave the walls of the 
fortress absolutely undefended and open to the first assault made 
against it ? If this measure was to have been brought forward at 
all, it should have been brought forward after serious investigation 
of the arguments by which the restrictions were supported at the 
time of the passing of the Eoman Catholic Eelief Bill ; it should 
have been brought forward with the full strength and authority of 
the Government, who should not have sheltered themselves, as 
they have done on the present occasion, under the wing of a highly 
respectable private individual. The Ministers should have come 
forward in support of the measure with the authority of the Crown 
and of the Government, and there should have been a clear state- 
ment of their intentions and objects. If I could have relieved the 
Eoman Catholics from that which they feel degrading and harsh, 
I should have only been too glad to have j oined in sweeping away that 
which is considered superfluous and offensive, provided Her Majesty’s 
Governnaent would have permitted me to do so ; but they say, ^ No, 
you shall not strike out this part of the oath, unless you strike out 
that part of the oath which ’was intended to be a safeguard to the 
Established Church/ and the removal of which would agitate the 
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Protestant mind of the country, and would encourage tlie Eoman 
Catholics to commit assaults upon the Church which appears to be 
about to be abandoned. If upon these conditions alone I can 
confer the boon I should desire upon the Eoman Catholics, I 
have no alternative but to stand by that Church which I have 
supported from the earliest period I could think, and which I am 
not likely to abandon for any fanciful advantages at the time when 
I am approaching the confines of the grave/^ 

Earl Eussell agreed that it was no light matter to re-open the 
Catholic question; but a most influential section of the Eoman 
Catholic body declared that the retention of certain parts of the 
oath was a grievance. By admitting his readiness to omit certain 
parts of the oath, he thought Lord Derby had removed one of the 
great objections to the Bill. If the oath was modified at all, surely 
all those parts should be omitted which the Catholics considered 
offensive. His own objection to the passages in the oath Lord 
Derby wished to retain, was that they were contrary to the principle 
of the Eelief Act, in direct contradiction to the spirit of the present 
age, and no security whatever to the institutions of the country 
He quoted some of the speeches of Sir E. Peel in 1829 in support of 
this opinion. With regard to the security supposed to be afforded 
to the Established Church by this oath, Lord Eussell was of 
opinion that it offered none which could not bo given in a less 
objectionable form. At the present moment the Legislature 
gave to Protestants a power of which Catholics were deprived — 
namely, the power of objecting to the endowment of the Church 
Establishment, and of endeavouring to deprive the Church of her 
revenues Although Eoman Catholic Members were enjoined to 
take the oath, the absurdity of the position in which Parliament 
was placed was, that a Eoman Catholic constituency might elect 
Protestants who would not be under the same obligation, and 
who would have no hesitation in cutting off the revenues of the 
Church at the first favourable opportunity. All Members of Par- 
liament ought, in his opinion, to be placed on a footing of equality, 
and, after entering Parliament, should have the power of voting 
according to their conscientious convictions. He regarded the 
oath as contrary to the intentions with which the Act of Emanci- 
pation was passed, and certainly as contrary to the spirit of the 
age. 

The Earl of Harrowby could not think that the measure was a 
concession to civil and religious liberty. He believed the oath 
was framed as a specific security for the Irish Church. Without 
giving an impulse to the attempts to destroy that Church by a 
side wind,*Parliament could not now alter the oath. Because the 
words did not give a perfect security, did they afford no security 
at all ? The oath of allegiance did not protect the Sovereign from 
conspiracy, but placing it on the Statute Book contributed mate- 
rially to that security. He denied that the oath was any griev- 
ance. He therefore objected to the second reading. 
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Earl Grey contended that the maintenance of the oath, far from 
being of ai\y service to the Church, -was in reality injurious to it. 
lie argued with great foi'ce against the doctrine of a permanent 
settlement or compact which was to preclude rarliaiiient from 
dealing as it thought fit with these tests, — was ahuiys taught 
to believe that it was not the right of any Legislature to bind 
succeeding Legislatures — that the Parliament of 1829 had no 
right to bind the Parliament of 1805. Y^our lordships will re- 
member that that question was argued in tins House by one whose 
name I have the honour to hear, and whom I Yory unworthily 
succeed in tins question — he argued with regard to the coro- 
nation oath, with great success as it seemed to me, that it 
could not be held to bind the Crown against giving its assent to 
any Act which the wisdom of ParKainent might thmk necessary 
for the welfare of the people. So it appears to me that every 
lleniher of the Legislature is under a higher obligation to give his 
vote according to his conscience for the good of the country, and 
no oath imposed by the authority of a previous Parliament can 
fetter him in the exercise of his judgment. The experience we 
have had with regard to former measures shows that that is the 
construction which has been generally put on the oath. I appre- 
hend that no Bill for altering the existing law with reference to 
the Church Establishment in Ireland can pass until there comes to 
he so great a change of opinion in England and Scotland that the 
British Parliament is prepared to pass a Bill for the purpose. But 
if that does come to he the opinion of England and Scotland, this 
oath would be so flimsy an obstacle to the passing of such a Bill 
that it would he immediately swept away. If public opinion were 
satisfied that such an alteration ought to take place, Parliament 
would have no difficulty whatever in sweeping away the oath as 
a preliminary measure. This security, therefore, which you value 
so highly, is utterly imaginary. It protects you so long as there 
is no danger, but the moment there is a prospect of Parliament 
passing a Bill of this nature, your security is morally certain to be 
swept Finally, Lord Grey expressed his belief that the 

struggle for the removal of the Irish Church must come sooner or 
later, but the rejection of this Bill v/ould only accelerate that 
struggle, and embitter the feelings of both parties. Those who 
wished to prevent the subversion of the Irish Church would act 
unwisely in voting against the present measure. 

The Bill was further supported by speeches from Lord Lyveden 
and the Marquis of Clanricarde. On the other side, the speakers 
were Lord Chelmsford, Lord St. Leonards, Lord Stratford de 
Eedcliffe, and the Marquis of Westmeath. The numbers on a 
division were, contents 63, non-contents 84. So the BEl was lost 
by twenty-one votes. 

Some discussions interesting to members of the Church of 
England, though not leading to any practical result, took place 
in the House of Lords, towards the conclusion of the Session. One 
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of these arose upon a petition presented by Lord Lyttelton, 
praying for an increase of the Episcopate. The noble lord 
urged the importance of some measure in this direction upon Her 
Majesty’s Grovernnient, who alone were capable of dealing with 
it in a satisfactory manner. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury thought their lordships were 
very much indebted to the noble lord for having brought this 
subject forward, and he only regisetted that he did not intend to 
propose any legislation on the subject. When he had requested 
the noble lord to postpone the presentation of the petition until his 
episcopal brethren could be present, it was not in the hope of 
being able to bring forward any additional arguments, because, in 
truth, the arguments had been used so frequently that they would 
not bear repeating. It certainly seemed hard, when the popula- 
tion had increased fourfold since the time of Henry YIII., that 
every attempt to increase the number of bishops should meet 
with opposition. Though it was his earnest wish that the most 
perfect harmony should exist between the clergy and the Govern- 
ment, of whatever party it might be composed, he could not refrain 
from saying that the discouragement which had been given by the 
Government to these efforts had created the greatest disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction. Undoubtedly, in the matter of endow- 
ment, there was a difficult}^ in appealing to the funds of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; but the devotion of a certain portion 
of ecclesiastical revenue to the purpose of endowing bishoprics would 
not involve the loss of any relief of spiritual destitution. Where- 
ever additional bishoprics had been created, there had immediately 
followed a great impulse to religious zeal and activit}^ The 
example of the colonial bishoprics might be appealed to in 
this respect, and particularly the great increase of the Church and 
clergy which" followed the division of the great diocese of Calcutta, 
which once comprised not only the Indian Peninsula, but Ceylon 
and Australia. The petition of Convocation referred to three new 
dioceses — Bodmin or Truro, Southwark, and St. Alban’s. Great 
anxiety on the subject existed in the districts themselves, and peti- 
tions had been presented signed by persons of every political party 
and of every phase of opinion in the Church. 

Lord Russell said there were difficulties in the question which 
could not be overlooked, nor entirely controlled. The present 
Government had not shown itself indifferent to the wants of the 
Church, and he referred to the creation of the Bishoprics of Man- 
chester and Ripon in support of his assertion. 

Lord Shaftesbury thought a development of the parochial sys- 
tem was more necessary than an extension of the Episcopacy. Ex- 
cept in the rural parishes, that system was at present a delusion. 

The Bishop of Oxford contended that Lord Shaftesbury had 
taken a low view of the question. lie was bound to show that, by 
concurring with the prayer of the petition, they would not be 
promoting the interests of the mass of the people, and that m the 
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most effectual manner. The establishment of three new bishoprics 
would not take away one farthing from parochial purposes. He 
believed, if an appeal were rightly made to the people, funds for 
the endowment of new bishoprics would not be wanting. 

After a few words from Lord Harrowby and the Bishop of 
Chichester, in favour of a moderate increase of the Episcopate, 
the discussion terminated. 

In reply to a question from Loi'd Ebury, respecting a Bovisioii of 
the Liturgy and the Eitual of the Church, and the indiscriminate use 
of the Burial Service, the Archbishop of Canterbury said, as to the 
revision of the Liturgy, the Government having this year intro- 
duced the Clergy Subscriptions Bill, thought one question of this 
kind was enough at a time. The proposal for a Eoyal Commission 
to inquire into the subject had, therefore, been deferred till another 
year. As to the Eitual, no measure was in contemplation that 
would put an end to the practices complained of ; and as to the 
Burial Service, there were strong objections to any alterations 
in it. 

The subject of Church Bates, so fertile a source of discussion 
and controversy of late years, was scarcely mooted in the present 
Session, the only exception being the proposal by Mr. IsTewdegate 
of a Bill which, however, failed to pass a second reading. Mr. 
Newdegate’s plan was to substitute a charge of twopence in the 
pound on real property, in lieu of existing Church Bates, extending 
only to such property as had been assessed to Church Bates in the 
last seven years, and to parishes in which Church Bates had not 
been rejected on three several occasions ; the proceeds to be applied to 
the maintenance of the fabrics of churches and the carrying on 
of the services. He only asked the House to sanction the principle 
of the Bill by reading it a second time, and then to refer it to a 
Select Committee. 

The House, however, showed no disposition to entertain such a 
measure. Sir Charles Douglas, Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Gilpin, and 
other Members, opposed the scheme, because it sought to commute 
Church Ptates instead of abolishing them. Sir George Grey ad- 
vised Mr. Hewdegate not to press the Bill, on the consideration 
that the question ought to be submitted to the country at the 
impending general election, and to be determined by the new 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hewdegate being unwilling to withdraw his motion, the 
second reading of the Bill was negatived, on a division, by 126 to 
42. 

The system of National Education which of late years had been 
the subject of much controversy, and occupied a good deal of 
attention in Parliament, was not often adverted to in the House of 
Commons during the present Session. The subject was not, how- 
ever, neglected, for shortly after the meeting of Parliament the 
administration of the Education Department was called into ques- 
tion on a motion made by Sir J. Pakington for a Select Committee 
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to inquire into tlie constitution of tlie Committee of Council and 
tlie system under wliick the business of the office was conducted. 
The hon. Baronet explained that he had two objects in yiew. First, 
such a recognition of the Department entrusted with the super- 
intendence of education as would make it better adapted for the 
important functions it had to discharge ; and secondly, that the 
department should be so organized as to enable it to carry out what 
it did not even now attempt -^the extension of Parliamentary 
assistance to public education, not only in the favoured and 
wealthy districts, but in the whole of England and Wales. The 
defective working of the Education Department had excited a 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction, not so much from the fault of the 
Minister as from the constitution of the Board itself. The con- 
science clause had been put in force without having been previously 
submitted to the House for its sanction, and there was a large ex- 
tent of country virtually excluded from assistance by grants from 
the Council. 

Mr. Walter moved, as an amendment, to add to the motion, 
and also into the best mode of extending the benefits of Govern- • 
ment inspection and the Parliamentary grant to schools at present 
unassisted by the State After stating the reasons which had led 
him to take this course in order to bring the subject before the 
House, and observing that he had made the terms of the amend- 
ment so extensive as to embrace all plans in the proposed inquiry, 
he gave a short history of the educational grants and of the large 
amount of money expended, and the great number of schools 
which were without any annual grant He urged that it was a fit 
subject of inquiry whether the Parliamentary grant should not 
be extended to schools without reference to certificated masters. In 
discussing the objections to this proposal, he replied mnatim to 
those suggested by Mr. Norris, and he shortly adverted, in con- 
clusion, to an alternative plan, of the success of which he had 
some doubt. 

Mr. Lowe, after explaining the principles to which the Com- 
mittee of Council had hitherto adhered, stated his objections to 
the dispensing with certificated masters as a condition of the Par- 
liamentary grant, the master being an agent for the distribution 
of public money, and his competency being a security for the 
efficiency of the schools. The very keystone of the existing 
system was the efficiency of the teachers; and, if they parted 
with this, the consequence must be a reckless expenditure, that 
would be most discreditable to the Government Mr. Lowe re- 
plied to the speech of Sir J. Pakington, defending the system of 
the office and the constitution of the Department of Education, in 
which he could see, he said, no fault or defect, and, insisting upon 
the inconveniences that would attend the concentration of the 
functions of the Committee of Council in a single Minister, he 
thought it would not be wise to change the organization of the 
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Department, of tte career and public seryices of ybicli, under a 
constitution tliat had been alleged to be faulty, lie gave a forcible 
description. The Department, he obserred, was overworked ; the 
proposed changes T^ould throw it out of gear and revolutionize the 
whole system of public education, under winch vast sums had been 
spent upon the faith that it w ould endure. 

Mr. Addeiley thought that the apprehensions of Mr. Lowe as 
to the effect of the appointmentgpf the proposed Committee were 
groundless. The present constitution of the Department, in his 
opinion, was not satisfactory, and was a subject well worthy of 
inquiry. 

Mr. H. A. Bruce (Yico-Presideiit of the Committee of Council) 
did not offer any opposition to the motion or the aiiieiid- 
mciit, and thought the appointment of a Comniitteo would 
serve the useful purpose of restoring a good understanding 
between the House and the Education Departinont. Sir J. Pak- 
iiigton, he observed, had confounded the defects of the system 
wntli those alleged in the organization of the Department. The 
defects in the system were notorious ; difficulties interposed to 
prevent its improvement in the many irreconcilable theories sug- 
gested, hut there had been modifications of the Code. 

Lord Pt. Cecil disputed the argument of Mr. Low’'e that there 
was no want of fixed responsibility in the Committee of Council, 
for that the whole responsibility rested with Lord Granville ; and 
that the Minister of Education ought to have a seat, not in the 
House of Commons, but in the House of Lords. He claimed for 
the House of Commons a larger jurisdiction over the Education 
Department, and a greater control over acts affecting such wide 
interests, — the education of the people and the expenditure of a 
large amount of public money. There was a feeling of discontent 
out of doors with the Department, which should be made the 
subject of careful inquiry, to see where responsibility really 
rested. 

Mr. Henley noticed the confusion in the sj’-stem of working the 
Education Department in relation to religious teaching. He 
thought the inquiry would do good by searching into the whole 
system of the working of the office : if it was found to be defective, 
the defects might he remedied ; if not, the public would be 
satisfied. 

After various comments from other Members, the House adopted 
the motion, together with Mr. Walter’s amendment, and a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry was appointed. 

The general results of the system during the preceding year 
were stated by Mr. H. A. Bruce, on moving the vote, amounting in 
the whole to 693,038^., for Public Education in Great Britain. Mr. 
Bruce stated that the expenditure last year on this account was 
655, OdH., including building grants, &c The average daily 
attendance of scholars had been 794,000, and 7891 schools, and 
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1,133,000 childrea Iiad been inspected, being 40,000 more tlian in 
the previous year. The number of scholars presented for indi- 
vidual examination was 523,713, being equivalent to two presented 
for every three attending school. The number of failures amongst 
those examined was, in reading 12 per cent , in writing 14 per 
per cent., and arithmetic 24 per cent. This was a slight improve- 
ment as compared with the percentage of the preceding year. 
The estimate for the current yeais* would include 73,000/ for Scot- 
land, 430,000/. for England, 30,000/. for building grants, 80,000/ for 
normal schools, and 76,000/. cost of inspection and management. 

Referring to the effects which had followed from the adoption 
of the Revised Code, Mr. Bruce expressed a confident opinion 
that the working of it had been beneficial. He had no doubt that 
in many cases it had made managers more aware of the defects of 
their schools and schoolmasters, and they had clear proof of the 
effects which that knowledge had produced. He did not deny 
that it was possible under the Revised Code that the attention of 
school managers and schoolmasters might be too exclusively given 
to those matters which produced pecuniary results — viz. reading, 
writing, and arithmetic— to the neglect of other subjects adapted 
to open the mind and interest the children. Yet the great object 
they had to attain in schools especially intended for the woiking 
classes must be to enable them to master the first elements of 
knowledge; and he felt sure that their present system was cal- 
culated to produce that result. But when they found that a large 
portion of the scholars who left school at the age of ten were able 
to pass a satisfactory examination m these elementary subjects, it 
would be time enough to take measures for securing other results. 

The vote was passed by the House with very little comment. 

The vote for Education in Ireland, amounting to 325,583/., was 
moved by Sir R. Peel, who in so doing reviewed the operations of 
the National Board during the three decennial periods from 1834, 
and described the present state of education in respect of the 
number of schools, scholars, and teachers, which he represented as 
being perfectly satisfactory, Snd woikiiig harmoniously for the 
interest of the country. 

In the course of the debate which followed, Mr, Whiteside con- 
trasted the system of the Church Education Society with that of 
the NationarBoard, and complained that the schools of the former 
were excluded from the State grant, simply because the reading of 
the Scriptures formed part of the instruction given there. 

The O’Conor Don said the increase in the number of pupils was 
to be accounted for by the fact that the Irish people had no other 
schools, not that they were entirely satisfied with the present system. 
He could not concur in the opinion that it was the duty of the 
State to provide for the people any thing more than an elemental y 
education, or to give an education to those who were able to pay 
for It for themselves. 

Mr. Lefroy said he did not desire, under present circumstances, 
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to oppose tlio grant to tlie National Board It would not be 
denied tliat a Board presided over b}’ commissioners of bigb rank 
and position and administering funds to tbe amount of 32o,000/. a 
year conferred a great amount of good upon tbe country. Y et he, 
and those who thought with him, had some reason to complain 
that a favour was granted to one portion of the population which 
wms denied to another. The Protestant clergy of Ireland were not 
able, on conscientious grounds, to partake of this grant, and he 
concurred in their ohjection They were bound to instruct their 
flocks in the Holy Scriptures, and many of them, being men 
of sti'aitened means, deprived themselves of the comforts of life to 
support their schools, which ought to receive a portion of this 
grant. The Protestants of Ireland could not accede to the present 
system, and the House ought to take such measures as would give 
them an opportunity of sharing this grant. He could not concur 
in the grant of 2000/. to the teachers in convent schools. In the 
county of Cork there were nineteen of these convent schools. One 
of the Commissioners (he did not know whether he was a Commis- 
sioner at the present moment) was strongly opposed to the transfer 
of popular education to monastic teachers, and another high 
authority, Mr. Sheridan, stated that in the Killarney district no 
day school by lay teachers would be tolerated. It happened, 
hovrever, that a considerable number of Eoman Catholics could not 
bo induced to send their children to convent schools, and when the 
lay schools were abolished they could get no education at all 

Mr. Monsell said the difference between the National Board and 
the Church Education Society was, that the former did not force 
any child to receive religious instruction to which its parents 
objected, while tbe Church Education Society denied the benefit 
of its secular instruction to all children whose parents would not 
consent to their receiving religious instruction. There were now 
15,000 Eoman Catholic children in those schools receiving religious 
instruction from persons not of their own persuasion. He pro- 
tested against such a system, believing that the first principle of 
public education in Ireland should be the absence of all attempts 
at proselytism. 

Mr. Cardwell observed that the two rules governing the national 
system in Ireland were plain. One was that in school hours the 
teaching should be of such a character that all Christians might 
partake of it ; and the other rule was that when religious teaching 
of a peculiar character was given, children whose parents objected 
should not be compelled to attend. If the schools to which Mr. 
Whiteside had referred would conform to those simple rules, they 
could receive the benefits of the public grant ; hut, if they did not, 
then no amount of eloquence or mystification would entitle them to 
those advantages. 

Mr. P. Hennessy thought that Ireland ought to be treated like 
England, where grants were given to the denominational schools. 
When the clergy of the Established Church in Ireland and the 
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Catholic clergy were both opposed to the present system, it was 
strange that Government should take no steps to meet the wishes 
of those two great bodies. 

Mr. Dawson thought it would be most unfortunate if these 
grants became denominational. Such a change would destroy the 
whole system of education in Ireland — a system which was gaining 
on the confidence and affection of the people, and which was likely 
to be of great advantage to the country. He trusted it would go 
forth that there was in this House a general concurrence as to the 
value of the existing system, and that the wish to disturb it was 
only shared by a small minority. 

IJltimately the vote as proposed by Sir E. Peel was agreed to. 

A more important discussion relative to education in Ireland as 
affecting a higher class of students was raised by the O’Donoghue, 
who, shortly before the end of the Session, moved an address to 
the Crown representing to Her Majesty that conscientious objec- 
tions to the present system of University education in Ireland 
prevented a’large number of Her Majesty's subjects from enjoying 
the advantages of University education, and praying that such 
steps may be taken as would remove this grievance. If he proved, 
he said, the existence of such conscientious objections on the part 
of Eoman Catholics in Ireland, and that such objections had the 
effect of excluding them from the advantages of University educa- 
tion, he proved the existence of a great grievance, which it must 
be the desire of the House to see removed He proceeded to 
establish his first proposition by showing that the number of 
Catholics availing themselves of University education in Ireland 
was very small compared with that of Protestants, and that the 
disproportion was likely to increase. The remedy was simple ; let 
a charter with the power of conferring degrees, and a charter of 
incorporation, be granted to a Catholic University. In the name 
of the Catholics of Ireland, in the name of justice, he asked the 
House to remove these educational disabilities from so large a 
portion of their fellow-subjects.^ 

A debate of considerable interest ensued, which elicited import- 
ant declarations from the Government, Sir G. Grey, premising 
that the Eoman Catholics of Ireland were entitled to have their 
case fairly considered, observed that, since the establishment of 
the Queen's Colleges in Ireland, and their erection into a Uni- 
versity, degrees might be obtained by Eoman Catholics who had 
studied either at Trinity College, Dublin, or at one or other of the 
Queen's Colleges ; so that, in the existing state of the law, it wp 
a question whether it could be said that any Eoman Catholic in 
Ireland was debarred from obtaining a degree. In England, at 
the London University, there was a system of perfect equality, 
^ and he saw no reason why there should not be a similar system in 
" Ireland. An exclusively Eoman Catholic University, with the 
power of granting degrees, would not meet the inconvenience 
to the fullest extent, and would be open to objections; but 
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tbe object might be obtained by the enlargement of the power 
of the Queen’s University in Ireland, so as to remove restrictions, 
and, admitting tliat the Eoman Catholics had ground of com- 
plaint, if the matter were left in the hands of the Government, 
they would undertake to consider the subject. 

Mr. Whiteside, in a speech of considerable length, opposed the 
motion, arguing that the cflEcct of establishing a Homan Catholic 
University would be to overthrow the policy upon winch the 
Queen’s Colleges were founded ; that its object was to separate 
the youth of the country into two classes, and to put an end to 
mixed education in Ireland. 

Mr. Monsell showed the practical working of the present sys- 
tem of University education in Ireland, wdiich, he contended, had 
failed in its object. lie ajiproved the suggestion of Sir G. Grey. 

Mr. Hennessy supported the motion, considering that the com- 
promise offered by Sir G. Grey would not satisfy the Irish Catholic 
Bishops or the great body of the Catholics of Ireland. 

Loid Dunkellin thought the compromise fairly met the con- 
scientious objections of Homan Catholics. 

Mr. O’Pteilly held that, although education ought to be deno- 
minational, the test of education need not be so. He should 
prefer a Homan Catholic University; at the same time he thought 
a strong case was made out for the proposal sketched by Sir G. 
Grey, which he approved, on certain conditions. 

Mr. JYewdegate apprehended that, unless great care was taken 
in the organization of the new Univ’ersity, the same principle of 
exclusion practised at Maynooth would prevail there. He depre- 
cated the giving facilities to the education of the youth of Ireland 
in the intolerant principles of the Church of Rome. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer disclaimed, on the part of the 
Government, the intention imputed to them, of founding a Homan 
Catholic University. Their intention was merely to remove cer- 
tain civil disabilities under which the Catholics laboured in the 
matter of University education. It would, he said, he repugnant 
to the wish and design of the Government if it were supposed 
that, by acceding to the motion, they expressed any change of 
j)olicy as to the Queen’s Colleges. The O’Donoghue had refused, 
on the part of the Homan Catholics of Ireland, to be content with 
any thing short of an exclusive Homan Catholic University ; but 
other Roman Catholic Members had accepted the proffer of the 
Government, and this would afford encouragement to them to 
proceed in their plan. He enumerated the reasons which had led 
the Government not to accede to the proposal to establish an 
exclusively Roman Catholic University, observing at the same 
time that it would not, be right, on account of any possible injury 
to the Queen’s Colleges, to refuse to remove the admitted dis- 
abilities of Catholics. The Queen’s Colleges w'ere intended for the * 
people of Ireland, not the people of Ireland for the Colleges. 

Mr. Henley observed that the admission which had been made 
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on behalf of Her Majesty Government was tborongbly in favour 
of denominational education as opposed to mixed education, wMch 
meant, in fact, education without religion. The time was certainly 
approaching, although he could scarcely hope that he should live 
to see it, when the system of mixed education would be altogether 
swept away, and denominational education substituted for it. It 
was every man’s natural wish that his children should be brought 
up in the religion that he believed to be right, and not that 
they should acquire mere learning, unsupported by those religious 
principles which would render their education useful to themselves 
and to their fellow-creatures. Experience had shown that the 
“^godless” system was a failure, except in one instance in the 
north of Ireland, and in that instance, through the Catholic ele- 
ment withdrawing itself, the mixed college had become a Presby- 
terian, and, therefore, a denominational college. Having a strong 
opinion in favour of denominational education, he was glad to see 
that Government intended to do away with the present system of 
godless education. 

Other Members, chiefly those from Ireland, expressed satisfac- 
tion at the intentions intimated by the Government; and the 
O’Donoghue explained that in the observations which he had 
made with reference to the Queen’s Colleges he meant to say that 
these colleges did not meet the requirements of the Catholics of 
Ireland. There could be no mistake about the fact that the 
Government had admitted the truth of the proposition laid down 
in his motion, that there were objections to the present system of 
University education in Ireland ; and though they had not thought 
fit to adopt the plan which ho thought best calculated to remove 
these objections, still he admitted that the proposition of the 
Government was one which, when well matured and developed, 
might possibly be worthy of consideration He felt that he should 
not be acting with fairness if he did not express his thanks to the 
Government for the candid manner in which they had acted ; and 
with the permission of the House he would withdraw his motion. 

A few days after this debate took place, Mr. P. Hennessy re- 
vived the subject in the House of Commons, by referring to a 
rumour which had got abroad, to the effect that negotiations had 
taken place between Her Majesty’s Government and t'he Poman 
Catholic Bishops, on the subject of the proposal recently made 
on the subject of the Roman Catholic University. Having read a 
letter from the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam in contra- 
diction of this report, Mr. Hennessy called on the Home Secretary 
to say how the matter stood. Sir George Grey stated, without 
hesitation, that since the time when he made the statement on the 
part of the Government in that House, on the motion brought for- 
" ward by the hon Member for Tralee, he had had no formal com- 
munication with any persons on the subject of the change to be 
made in the charter of the Queen’s University, in order to meet 
the views and wishes of the Roman Catholics in Ireland in relation 
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to obtaining University degrees. He had comimiiiicated privately 
with the Lord-Lieutenant and several friends connected with 
Ireland, in order to ascertain in what manner the object could 
best be eflected in accordance with the wishes of those who were 
cliiefly interested ; but he had had no communication, direct or 
indirect, formal or private, with any member of the Eoman Catho- 
lic hierarchy on the subject. He had stated that the Governineiit 
thought it just and reasonable that the same facilities substantially 
should be given to Roman Catholics in Ireland to obtain Univer- 
sity degrees as were enjoyed by others of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and they were prepared to act fully in accordance with that de- 
claration. He had advised that such a change should bo made in 
the charter of the Queen’s University in Ireland as would accom- 
plish the object. He might be allowed to add that the manner in 
which the proposal of the Government had been received by the 
Eoman Catholic body was entirely satisfactory. 


CHAPTER V. 

pAELiA^iEifTABY IlEroiiiM: — Proposal of Mr. Barnes for a Bill to reduce the boroup^li 
franchise to 6Z. — Important discussions on tins measure — Lord Eleho moves the 
** previous question” — Lo\\e, in an uniiresbive speech, declaies against the 
scheme — ^Views of Sir Geoige Giey, Mr. B O&boine, Mr Horsman, and Mr Disraeli — 
The Bill is rejected upon the second leading — Loid Eleho gives notice to move for 
a Commission of Inquiry on the Eefoim question — The Ballot — Mi. H Berkeley 
bungs on his annual motion in favour of that measure — He is answered by Loid 
Palmerston, and the motion is negatived — A me^^dment oe the Pooe Law — The 
Union Bating Bill brought in by Mr Villieis, Piesident of the Poor Law Board — 
Object and chaiactcr of this measure — It is warmly debated m the House of Com- 
mons — Division of the Conseivative paity on the question— Mr Henley and Other 
repieseutatives of the landed interest sticiiuously oppose the Bill— The House 
decides m favour of the second leadmghy a considerable majority— Mr G. Bentmck 
raises the question ofie-adjustmg the limits of unions— The proposal is negatived — 
Mr. Henley moves amendments to efleel the total abolition of the power of i emoval 
— Mr ViUiers opposes the amendments as impiacticahle and premature — The amend- 
ments aie rejected— Othei altciations m the Bill pioposed and adopted — Deception 
of the measme in the House of Loids— The Duke of Kutiand moves that it he 
refeiied to a Select Committee, hut the House, after full debate, adopt the Bill by a 
large majority — Measures of practical reform — Bill for the constiuction of new 
courts of justice — ^Hecessity of this measme — It is passed after some opposition — 
Deform in the administration of Greenwich Hospital — A Bill is passed to provide 
for a better application of the revenues and improved system of management — ^A 
Bill proposed for the better regulation of the public schook-It passes the House of 
Lords, but, bemg sent too late to the House of Commons, is postponed 

If no otter obstacle tad existed to tte consideration of tte 
question of Electora.1 Reform, tte last Session of an expiring 
Parliament was certainly not tbe time wlien that subject could be 
advantageously entertained by the House of Commons. Never- 
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tlieless, tliG zeal of some advocates of the cause would not permit 
them to forego any opportunity of advancing it in public favour, 
or testing the sincerity of its professed supporters. Mr. Baines, 
the Member for Leeds, who had identified his name with the pro- 
ject of lowering the rate of the Elective Franchise in the English 
boroughs, was not deterred by the unj)romising circumstances of 
the times from again pressing that measure upon the attention of 
the Legislature. The scheme of Mr. Baines was to extend the 
franchise to the occupiers of all houses of not less than 6/. value, 
and having obtained leave to introduce a Bill for that purpose, he 
moved the second reading on the 3rd of May, and so far attained 
his object as to give rise to a debate of considerable interest, and 
to elicit from Members of various political views some import- 
ant expressions of opinion. In introducing his motion he re- 
minded the House that, on no less than five occasions, the defective 
state of the franchise had been acknowledged in the Speech from 
the Throne to Parliament, and four Prime Ministers had introduced 
measures to remedy the defect. That House had passed without a 
division the second reading of a Bill to reform the representation ; 
and the House which preceded it had rejected a Bill proposed by 
the Derby Administration, because it fell short of being a true 
measure of Reform. He (Mr. Baifies) had been unwilling to take 
charge of this measure, wishing to leave it in the hands of Mr. 
Gladstone, whose sentiments expressed on the subject during last 
Session had called forth much gratitude ; but, having been dis- 
appointed in that hope, and finding that the Government had laid 
aside Reform, he felt bound to continue his advocacy of a portion 
of the subject, especially as he had been urged to that duty by 
distinct expressions of feeling from public meetings in his own 
borough. As to the point that the last year of the Parliament was 
an inopportune moment for such a change in the representation, the 
precedent of 1832, when a new constituency was created, registered, 
and a general election carried through exactly under the same 
circumstances of time as now, disposed of that objection. Indeed, 
it was an advantage to pass a Reform Bill in the last Session of a 
Parliament rather than in the beginning of a new one, as it might 
prevent the necessity of two general elections within a limited 
period. He urged that the present Government was pledged to 
Parliamentary Reform, and the measure he now proposed was 
copied, so far as the borough franchise was concerned, from a Bill 
framed by Lord Russell, and its object was distinctly to introduce 
a considerable number of the working class to the suffrage If the 
Government had staked their office on a measure of Reform, it 
would have been carried, although he admitted that apathy out of 
doors might have chilled their energy m regard to it. He was, 
however, confident that there would be a revival of a popular call 
for Reform, and that it w^ould be wisest to discuss and settle that 
question in time of calm, lest some day it should take the shape of 
a demand for universal suffrage. In England and Wales, with a 
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population of twenty millions, five millions of wliora were adult 
males, the number of voter’s was not much above 800,000 The 
upper and middle classes, however, w^ere abiiiidaiitl}" represented — 
indeed, had it entirely to themselves ; while three-fourths of the 
population — the worldng classes — were wholly unrepresontod. 
Looking to their qualities and their contribution to the prosperity 
of the coimtrv, it was not safe to leave such a class under the 
influence of a degrading grievance. The hon gentleman proceeded 
to quote statistics to show the advance of the working classes in 
education and intelligence, and stated that the addition to the 
number of electors which would be made by the proposed Bill 
wmuld not be more than 240,000 of the working classes, or 32 per 
cent., and the propoition to the other classes of voters generally, 
county and borough, would he only one in five. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Bazley, one of the Members 
for Manchester, who urged the claims of the working classes, by 
whom the great mass of national wealth had been created, to a 
large share of political power. 

Lord Elcho, who was seconded bj" Mr. Black, M.P. for Edin- 
burgh, moved the previous question. He claimed to be a more 
practical Reformer than Mr. Baines, as he had supported the 
Reform Bill proposed by Lord Derby's Government, which would 
have given the franchise to a large number of persons now excluded 
from it. The present Bill was unnecessary, and w'ould not satisfy a 
great section of the working classes, who regarded it only as an 
instalment of their demand for universal suffrage. The principle 
of the Bill was, that'the upper and middle classes were now repre- 
sented, but that the working classes were not. He admitted that 
the working classes had no special representatives sitting in the 
House ; but were not their interests regarded in preference to those 
of all other classes ? In all questions of taxation how the working 
classes would be affected had been the consideration of every Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. And under the present elective systejn 
how were the working men excluded? They might and did come in 
under the 10/ franchise, and if they did not, it was their own fault. 
It rested with themselves whether they would cross the line or 
not. They could do so by a very slight sacrifice of indulgences ; 
and by lowering the franchise an inducement to attempt to rise in 
the social scale would be removed. The Bill was openly repu- 
diated by the noisy agitators who advocated universal suffrage, 
and many Members of that House admitted in private conversation 
that this would be the result of the measure. From his own expe- 
rience of the working classes, he did not believe the intelligent 
and thoughtful of them alaproved the Bill. There was too great a 
disposition in Members of that House to listen to the most noisy 
section of their constituents. In 1848 an attempt was made to 
force on political changes by violence, How the attempt was to 
effect the same object by sap and mine. But the mass of the 
people was attached to the Constitution, and in defending it would 
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stand by tbe Legislature, if tlie Legislature would stands by them. 
There was no finality in human things, t^d should changes become 
necessary hereafter they must be made in another and safer 
direction. 

A speech of remarkable weight and ability was delivered against 
the motion by Mr. Lowe, whose arguments made much impression 
upon his audience, and were frequently referred to by subsequent 
speakers and writers on the same question. 

Mr Lowe said that, judging by the debate, it appeared that to 
advocate democracy required the smallest possible amount of 
thought, and a very limited vocabulary. In fact, the House would 
listen to arguments on this subject they would not listen to on any 
other question. All the arguments employed led back to the old 
rights of man.^^ “ But where are those a priori rights to be found ? 
The answer to that question would lead me into a metaphysical 
inquiry which I shall not now pursue. What I would ask is, can 
those alleged lights form a ground on which a practical, deliberative 
assembly like the House of Commons can arrive at a particular 
conclusion ? If, I may add, they do in .reality exist, they are as 
much the property of the Australian savage and the Hottentot of 
the Cape as of the educated and refined Englishman. Those who 
uphold this doctrine must apply it to the lowest as well as to the 
highest grades of civilization, claiming for it the same universal 
force as a deduction of pure mathematics. A man derives a right 
of this kind from God, and if society infringe upon it he is entitled, 
according to the theory of which I am speaking, to resist that 
infringement But the same theory which arms the hand of the 
assassin is that upon which this doctrine of a priori right is 
^founded ; and it is a theory on which, whatever may be its merits, 
it IS impossible to construct one single society Those abstract 
rights are constantly invoked for the destruction of society and 
the overthrow of Government, but they never can be successfully 
invoked as a foundation on which society and Government may 
securely rest. I do not, I may observe, find such doctrines as those 
to which I am adverting ad\ ocated in the writings of that arch- 
Jladical and advocate of universal suffrage — Jeremy Bentham. 
He utterl}^ ignores them, for he says that Government ought to put 
out of consideration all those arguments which are drawn from 
abstract rights, inasmuch as whatever might be the metaphysical 
theories on the subject, they were such as could not lead them to 
any practical conclusion.’^ 

After some further arguments on this branch of the subject, 
illustrated by quotations from Mill, Bentham, and other political 
philosophers, Mr Low^e thus proceeded,— And now let me ask 
whether in all countries the happiness of the people at large 
is not the end which ought to be sought in the establishment 
of a Government ; and that end being as far as possible secured, 
are we to be called upon to overthrow the fabric by which it has 
been accomplished on these grounds of sentiment and a prwn 
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riglit ? That is a yiow which can scarcely be successfully main- 
tained;, and I thei^efore lake the liberty of putting aside the 
sentimental argument, simply observing that the object at 
which we ought to aim is good government. There is another 
argument— the fatalistic argument — which has been put for- 
ward in the course of this debate. ‘You must have it out,^ 
it IS said, using a line of argument which is at once the 
foundation and the blemish of the great work of De Tocqueville ; 

‘ sooner or later you will have to give way.^ M de Tocqueville 
assumed that Democracy was inevitable, and that the question to 
be considered was not whether it wms good or evil in itself, but 
how we could best adapt ourselves to it. The tgnara rath, how- 
ever, is one by w^hich I hope this House will not be influenced. If 
this Democracy be a good thing, let us clasp it to our bosoms ; if 
not, there is, I am sure, spirit and feeling enough in this country 
to prevent us from allowing ourselves to be overawed by any vague 
presage of this kind, in the belief that the matter has been already 
decided upon by the fates and destinies in some dark tribunal in 
■which they sit together. I come next to the argument of necessity. 
We are told that the working classes are thundering at our gates, 
and that we shall be in the greatest danger if we do not accede to 
their demands. But when, in answer to this argument, it is 
suggested that they are not at our gates, and that they are making 
no noise, the reply is, ‘ Oh, wait awhile, and see what they will 
do,’ Now I, for one, am disposed to take that advice, and to wait 
awhile. If this wtj^ch we are asked for be a good thing in itself 
to concede, let us grant it without any compulsion ; but if it be 
bad, let us not be driven from our sense of manliness and duty to 
our country by any fear as to what may happen if we refuse it. I 
am inclined to think that Democracy in the present state of things 
would be a great misfortune. If driven to it we must, of course, 
submit, and it may perhaps be better to do so than to give rise to 
a great internal commotion or civil war ; but if we do so from 
fear of pressure hereafter, we may be met by evils equally 
great ” 

Mr. Lowe proceeded to argue with* much force that the interests 
of the working classes were better represented and protected by the 
House of Commons as at present constituted than if it were elected 
by themselves ; because in these times legislation was a complicated 
science, requiring men of the highest education and intelligence to 
put it in practice. One of his objections to the particular scheme 
under discussion was, that there were very few of the worlang 
classes to whom it would give the franchise who had it not in their 
power to obtain it already. Another was its swamping tendency ; 
for its effect in five large towns would be to treble the con- 
stituencies, and in twenty-eight others to double them. These 
places, therefore, might as well be disfranchised at once. As a 
permanent settlement of the question, the Bill would be utterly 
useless. It would be a most dangerous step to take. It would 
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cast the country loose from its only safe anchorage — the 10/. fran- 
chise — and send her adrift upon the sea^of Democracy. 

After adverting at some length to the case of the tinited States, 
and shoY/mg that the situation and circumstances of that republic 
were such as to make the system of government, however suc- 
cessful there, a destructive model for England to imitate, Mr. 
Lowe concluded his speech with an emphatic warning to those 
who sat on his own side of the House, — “ And now I do solemnly 
ask the -Liberal party to pass in review their own position wntli 
regard to this question. They have to make their choice not 
merely on the fate which shall befall this particular Bill, but with 
the full knowledge that a general election is to follow. And I 
ask whether it is to go forth that the party of liberality and pro- 
gress in this country does or does not for the future cast in its lot 
and identify its fortunes with that particular form of government 
called Democracy, w’hich has never yet been the government of 
this country? It is a momentous issue which we have to try; 
and nothing but a sense of its enormous importance induces me to 
do w^hat the House will believe is not a pleasant duty, to make 
my present speech in the neighbourhood in which I stand. I 
view this, however, as a question between progress and retro- 
gression. So far from believing that Democracy would aid the 
progress of the State, I am satisfied it would impede it. Its 
political economy is not that of Adam Smith, and its theories 
widely differ from those wdiich the intelligent and clear-headed 
working man would adopt did his daily avocation give him leisure 
to instruct himself. It is always introducing an ungrateful sub- 
ject to make personal references, but perhaps I may be allowed for 
a moment to quote myself. Gentlemen think it the height of 
illiberality on my part, and believe that I am abandoning the 
cause of progress, because, on this occasion, I refuse to follow their 
steps. Of course, I was quite prepared for that ; but nevertheless 
I have been a Liberal all my life. I was a Liberal at a time and 
in places where it was not so easy to make professions of Liberalism 
as in the present day ; and I suffered for my Liberal principles, 
but I did so gladly, because I had confidence in them, and because 
I never had occasion to recall a single conviction which I had 
deliberately arrived at. I have had the great happiness to see 
almost every thing done by the decisions of this House that I 
thought should be carried into effect, and I have full confidence in 
the progress of society to a degree incalculable to us, and, by the 
application of sound principles, that the happiness and prosperity 
of mankind may be still further augmented. But for the very 
reason that I look forward to and hope for this amelioration, I 
regard as one of the greatest dangers with which the country can 
be threatened a proposal to subvert the existing order of things, 
and to transfer power from the hands of property, industry, and 
intelligence, and to place it in the hands of men whose whole life 
is necessarily occupied in daily struggles for existence. I ear- 
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iiestl}^ hope — and it is tlie object I have in view* — that I may have 
done soniethiiig to pick this question out of the slough of despond 
in which it has wallowed. Sir, I have been weary and sickened 
at the way in which this -qiiestioii has been dealt with. The great 
Liberal party may be presumed to know its own business better 
than I do. I venture, however, to make this prediction, that if 
they do unite their fortunes with the fortunes of Democracy, as it 
is proposed they should do in the case of this measure, they will 
not fail 111 one of two things — if they fail in carrying this mea- 
sure they wall ruin their party, and if they •succeed in carrying 
this measure they will ruin their country.'’’ 

Mr. Bernal Osborne expressed his regret that some Member 
of the Government had not risen to answer the philosophic 
speech wdiich Mr. Lowe had just delivered. He could have 
wished that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had sprung to 
liis feet in answer to the challenge. The Treasury Bench 
and that House had treated this question of Reform in a very 
insincere spirit. Parliament, when joiing, coquetted with a 
Bill which they had no intention to pass, and now the matter 
was revived as a mere question for the hustings. When this 
was the state of things within the House, could they wonder 
that there was apathy \^ithout? In listening to Mr. Lowe’s 
speech he could not forget that that right hon. gentleman had 
sat in two reforming Administrations, and had voted for the 
amendment which in 1859 hurled the Conservatives into outer 
darkness. That amendment declared that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to extend the franchise in boroughs and counties. And yet 
now they were told that such a measure was revolutionary, and 
threatened the Crown, the aristocracy, and the property of the 
country. This so-called revolutionary measure had been recom- 
mended in four Speeches from the Throne, and had been advocated 
by five Administrations ; and yet it was now 

Deserted in its utmost need 

By those its former bounty fed.” 

and it was left for an independent Member to present to the House 
a mere battered stump of the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill.” What had become of the compact entered into 
by the Liberal party in 1859 ? An essential part of tbat com- 
pact was the passing of a Reform Bill, but nothing had ever 
since been heard of it. There were many good reformers in 
the present Cabinet, but what did they do to promote Reform ? 
Nothing, in fact, -^fas so disheartening as the treatment which 
the question of Reform had received from reformers. The con- 
duct of the Liberal party in bringing forward the Reform question 
on this occasion reminded him very forcibly of the conduct of the 
mourners at an Irish funeral, who, while mourning over the 
merits of the departed, had a very keen eye to the incoming 
tenant. Nothing could in one sense be better than for them to 
be waking” Reform on the eve of the expiration of an old Par- 
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liament, wlien tlie Liberal party was in want of a cry, but be 
warned them that they could not, without loss of character, pursue 
with impunity the course of trifling with this question. It had 
been said that no practical blot^ existed in the Constitution. 
But it was impossible to deny that the greatest anomalies and 
inequalities existed in our electoral system — anomalies and in- 
equalities with which the country was not likely to remain 
satisfied. The E/eform Bill of 1832 had transferred political 
power from the higher to the middle classes, at the expense of 
limiting the suifrages of the working classes in many towns. The 
working classes had, however, stood unflinchingly by that mea- 
sure, and he must say, that he thought it was now rather hard 
that the middle classes should i-efuse to the worki] 2 g classes their 
fair share of political power. 

Sir George Grey said he was now prepared to answer the appeal 
made to him, by stating what were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Bill, and answering the charges then 
directed against them for their past conduct in relation to the 
question of Parliamentary Beform. On the first of these points ho 
declaied that the proposal to meet the Bill with the ‘‘previous 
question wuis not fair, parliamentary, or straightforward. If it 
were thought that the tendency of the measure was to endanger 
the institutions of the country by the creation of a pure Demociacy, 
the proper course w^ould have been to move its rejection, and not 
to have had recourse to the unworthy subterfuge of the “previous 
question.’^ The light lion gentleman next pioceeded to justify the 
conduct of the Government, who, he argued, had honestly re- 
deemed the pledge they gave wdien they took ofiice in 18d9 
They had brought in a Bill extending the fianchise to a large 
portion of the working classes That Bill was read a second time 
with the assent of the leader of the Opposition, and they had a 
right to suppose that it would have been considered in Con^mittee, 
but adjournment after adjournment took place, m spite of the 
repeated protests and |intreaties of the Government, dilatory 
motions were interposed, and in the end, seeing that their Bill had 
no chance of passing, they determined to withdraw it. Sub- 
sequently they had given their support to the proposal of Mr. 
Locke King to extend the franchise in counties, and to that of 
Mr. Baines, now before the House, but it would have been unrea- 
sonable to expect that in this temper of the House, and with the 
indifference manifested by the country, they should bring in a 
measure Session after Session with the same result. In voting 
for reading the present Bill a second time, the Ministers did so in 
the belief that the time had arrived when it was right to consider 
whether a portion of the wmrking classes should not be admitted 
to the possession of the suffrage by means of low^ering the qualifi- 
cation , and the idea that such a measure w^ould lead to Democracy 
was perfectly chimerical. If, however, the Bill under considera- 
tion, or the proposal of a 61. franchise in boroughs, w^as to be 
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applied as a political test at tlie coming general elect ion, lie ob- 
jected to it so far as tbe G OYermneiit were concerned, for without 
further consideration they felt they were not bound to the adop- 
tion of such a franchise, unless in connexion with other altera- 
tions ill the representative system. We niust,^’ said the right 
hon. gentleman, ^Hipon this subject reserve to ourselves the fullest 
liberty to act upon our own principles according to the circum- 
stances of the time and the opinions of the country ; and we do 
not intend to ask the support of the countiy upon the advocacy of 
a great measure of Pai liamentary Eeform I wish to be explicit, 
for we do not know what the opinion of the next House of Com- 
mons may be upon the subject. We will not pledge ourselves 
irrespective of Jbhe opinion of this House and of the country, to pro- 
pose a large measure of Parliamentary Peform, which the House 
may feel as disinclined to pass as it was before, and which the 
country docs not desire. We reserve to ourselves the discretion 
to act in this matter as in all others, according to the feeling of 
the public. The period is not far distant when we shall appeal 
with confidence to the general feeling of the country, and when 
the country will haVe an opportunity of expressing its opinion as 
to the manner in which affairs have been conducted by the present 
Government ; and on the issue of that appeal we shall williiiadv 
abide 

Mr. W. E. Forster said that no one on either side of the House 
who had listened to Sir G. Grey’s speech could form any idea of 
what the policy of Government was, except that their policy would 
be according to their interest as a Government. It had been 
said that attempts had been made to set class against class, but 
the withholding of the franchise from the working classes would 
tend more than any thing else to produce that result. The 
present state of feeling among the working classes was even worse 
in some respects than it was in 1848, because they now looked 
forward to America as if it were their native land. The working 
classes had no confidence in the present Jjrovernment. That want 
of confidence in the Government would not be removed by tbe 
speech which they had just heard ; and that want of confidence 
was further increased % the speech of Mr. Lowe. That gen- 
tleman had said, if the promoters of Peform failed in carrying 
the measure, they would ruin their party, and if they succeeded 
they would ruin their country. The right hon. gentleman had for 
the last four or five years joined in this conspiracy to ruin the 
country. He did not believe the right hon. gentleman had 
changed his mind, but that he had the same mind now which 
he had when in oiBGice. He was not accusing Mr. Lowe of any 
want of sincerity or patriotism, hut he found this excuse for 
him, that he knew in his own mind he was not ruining the 
country ; that he had sufficient confidence in the Government of 
the day to know that any such measure would not be carried. If 
the right hon. gentleman believed the Government had been in 
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earnest, lie liad too much spirit and patriotism to remain a member 
of it and aid in a conspiracy to ruin his country. But ho would 
sa^T-^ better let the party be ruined than have measures so brought 
forward and so conducted. It would be better for the right lion, 
gentleman, and for all who agreed with him, to go over to the 
other side and take the leadership which he was well qualified to 
fill, and let the minority fight it out. The real question now at 
issue was, whether the upper portion of the working classes were 
inferior to the lower portion of the middle classes In his opinion 
they were not, and he had no fear whatever of the tendency of a 
measure to admit them to the franchise ; on the contrary, he con- 
sidered that it would be in strict accordance with the principles of 
the Constitution. He held that as education was extended so ought 
the suffrage to be extended, and that as the working classes, with 
their organization and vast numbers, acquired the advantages of 
education, it* would be impossible successfully to resist their 
claim. 

Mr. Stansfeld said he was desirous to avoid entering into any 
of those party or personal questions which had been brought 
forward in the course of the discussion, nor had ho any letters 
from America or the colonics w;th which to amuse the House, nor 
any conversations from the lobby to report He rose for the 
simple and legitimate purpose of supporting the second reading 
of the Bill. The theory of Lord Elcho and his friends was 
that during all these years back the advocates of Beform in 
that House had been in an atmosphere of illusion, if not of hy- 
pocrisy and shame, and Mr Low^e i[)nt it in the most distinct 
way when he said that the Reform Bill had been the mere play- 
thing and shuttlecock of parties — an assertion that was cheered by 
none more loudly than by gentlemen on the other side of the 
House ; and yet they too had had their Reform Bill. Now he joined 
issue with the right lion, gentleman and his friends. He believed 
that throughout all that period it would be possible to trace a 
common ground of opinion, by following which legislation on the 
question of Reform might have been possible. It was perfectly 
true there was no enthusiasm upon the question out of doors, and 
it was perfectly true there had been no enthusiasm in regard to 
any of the measures of Reform brought forward since 1832. But 
he found no objection to these measures. If they had been fanatics 
on the question of Reform, there was nothing which they should 
hail more than the contemptuous rejection of a proposal like the 
present. He denied that the present measure would introduce so 
large a proportion of those classes as would swamp the existing 
constituencies, or that there was any desire or intention on the 
part of its promoters to effect a transfer of power. The ^^down 
hill argument of Mr. Lowe, that if any step were taken towards 
lowering the qualification, it must lead to the evil of a supremacy 
of mere numbers, was a cowardly argument, and he believed the 
time was not far distant wRen a measure of Reform would be 
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passed with the simple object of admitting within the pale of the 
constitution a class which nobody asked should be supreme, but 
which by its progress was entitled to some share of consideration. 

Mr. Ilorsmun, adverting to the arguiiioiits used in support of 
the Bill, observed that ostensibly the measure was to introduce a 
G/. franchise into boroughs, but logically and practically it was to 
abolish the lO*?. franchise, and substitute another under which a 
vast body of the operatives would be admitted to vote ; but the 
Bill was not in harmony with the speeches by which it had been 
supported, for it would leave the great bulk of the working classes en- 
tirely untouched. The supporters of the Bill arrogated to themselves 
that they were the mouthpiece of the non-electors. He wanted to 
know where they got their commission, because there had not been 
a Ileforin meeting which had ventured to publish its proceedings 
but had condemned this proposal as an antiquated and exploded 
Whig delusion. In his view it was the first of a series of down- 
ward movements which would only cease when they had reached 
the bottom of the abyss, and would lead to universal suffrage. It 
was not true that the franchise was, or ever had been m any sense 
wliatever, the right of any man or class of men. It was conferred 
by law, not as a matter of right or indi\idual advantage, but as a 
public trust ; and for that reason the Legislature had guarded its 
exercise with stringent pains and penalties. To the principle of 
admitting the working classes to a share of political power he bad 
no objection, but the problem to be solved wms how to do that 
without creating a monopoly. To the present measure, however, 
reason, justice, and policy were equally opposed. Above all, the 
nation was against it, and even the unenfranchised stood aloof 
from it, for they knew that they as a class had more to lose than 
to gain by the change. Let the House, then, proclaim the truth. 
Let them frankly declare that the mind of Parliament and the 
nation had changed ; that successive Queen’s Speeches, promising 
ileforin in a downward direction, had been a mistake ; that the 
Ministers who prepared those speeches had been discredited ; that 
the Liberal party had been damaged by its blmdnebs on this 
question, and the inaction of the House had not been an evasion of 
duty, but a policy enforced by respect for the unmistakable feeling 
of the country. 

Mr. Disraeli regarded this as a controversy between the edu- 
cated section of the Liberal party and that section of the same 
party who, according to their colleagues, were not entitled to 
an epithet so complimentary ; it was the epilogue to the pro- 
logue of 1859. His objection to the Bill was, that it proposed, 
by means of an increased franchise, to re-distribute political 
power ; that that was a question which ought not to be treated 
partially ; and that if it was to be dealt with at all, it must be in a 
coiiiprehensivo manner, and should include the county as well as 
the borough franchise. Another objection was, that the Bill was 
introduced by a private member, instead of being entrusted to the 
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care and guidance of a responsible Government. Eelating tlie 
‘^true story of the Reform the right hon. gentleman ob^ 

served that he did not believe that any English statesman on 
either side of the House could ever have meant to trifle with the 
subject. When Lord Derby came into office he found the question 
equally embarrassing to the Crown and discreditable to the 
Ministry, and it was in these circumstances that his noble friend 
addressed his mind to the solution of the difficulty. Defending 
that policy and vindicating his party, he now asserted that the 
measure which the Government of Lord Derby brought forward 
was the only measure that had attempted to meet the difficulties 
of the case. For, irrespective of other provisions, it proposed to 
create two franchises which would have largely met the demands 
under consideration; one founded upon personal property, the 
other upon partial occupation. 

Mr. Disraeli concluded his speech with an exposition of his 
own views respecting Parliamentary Reform. 

All that has occurred — all that I have observed, all the results 
of my reflections, lead me to this more and more— that the prin- 
ciple upon wFich the constituencies of this country should be 
increased is one not of radical, but I may say of lateral reform — 
the extension of the franchise, not its degradation And although 
I do not wish in any way to deny that we were in the most difficult 
position when the Parliament of 1859 met, being anxious to assist 
the Crown and the Parliament, by proposing some moderate 
measure which men on both sides might support, we did, to a 
certain extent, agree to some modification of the 10/. franchise — 
to what extent no one knows ; but it would have been one which 
would not at all have affected the character of the franchise, 
such as I and my colleagues wished to maintain Yet I confess 
that my opinion is opposed, as it originally was, to any course of 
the kind. I think that it would fail in its object, that it would 
not secure the introduction of that particular class which we all 
desire to introduce, but that it would introduce many others who 
are totally unworthy of the suffrage. But I think it is possible to 
increase the electoral body of the country by the introduction of 
voters upon principles in unison with the principles of the Con- 
stitution, so that the suffrage should remain a privilege, and not a 
right — a privilege to be gained by virtue, by intelligence, by 
industry, by integrity, and to be exercised for the common good 
of the country. I think if you quit that ground, — if you once 
admit that every man has a right to vote whom you cannot prove 
to be disqualified, you would change the character of the Constitu- 
tion, and you would change it in a manner wffiich will tend to 
lower the importance of this country. With regard to the scheme 
brought forward by the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines), and 
the inevitable conclusion which its principal supporters acknow- 
ledged it must lead to, it is a question between an aristocratic 
Government in the proper sense of the term— that is, a Govern- 
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ment by tbe best men of all classes— and a Democracy. I doubt 
Tery much -v^^betlier a Democracy is a Government that would suit 
tills country ; and it is just as well tbat tbe House, when coming to 
a vote on this question, should really consider if tbat be tbe issue, 
between retaining tbe present Constitution and a Democracy. It 
is just as well for tbe House to recollect tbat wbat is at issue is 
of some price. You must remember tbat we are dealing witb a 
peculiar people. There is no country at tbe present moment tbat 
exists under the circumstances and under tbe same conditions as 
the people of this realm. You have, for example, an ancient, 
powerful, richly-endowed Church, and perfect religious liberty. 
You have unbroken order and complete freedom. Y'oii have 
estates as large as the Eomans ; you have a system of commercial 
enterprise such as Carthage and Yenice united never equalled. 
And you must remember that this peculiar country with these 
strong contrasts is governed not by force ; it is not governed by 
standing armies — it is governed by a most singular series of tra- 
ditionary influences, which generation after generation cherishes 
and preserves because they know that they embalm customs and 
represent the law. And, with this, what have you done ? You 
have created the greatest empire that ever existed in modern 
times. Y'ou have amassed a capital of fabulous amount. You 
have devised and sustained a system of credit still more marvellous, 
and, above all, you have established and maintained a scheme, so 
vast and complicated, of labour and industry, that the history of 
the world offers no parallel to it. And all these mighty creations 
are out of all proportion to the essential and indigenous elements 
and resources of the country. If you destroy that state of society, 
remember this — England cannot begin again. There are coun- 
tries which have been in great peril and gone through great 
suffering ; there are the United States, who in our own immediate 
day have had great trials ; they have had — perhaps even now in 
the United States of America they have — a protracted and fratricidal 
civil war which has lasted for four years ; but if it lasted for four 
years more, vast as would be the disaster and desolation, when the 
contest ended, the United States might begin again, because the 
United States would only be in the same condition that England 
was at the end of the war of the Hoses, and probably she had not 
at that time 3,000,000 of population, with vast tracts of virgin 
soil and mineral treasures, not only undeveloped but undis- 
covered. Then you have France. France had a real revolution 
in our days and those of our predecessors — a real revolution, not 
merely a political but a social revolution. She had the institutions 
of the country up-rooted, the orders of society abolished — she had 
even the landmarks and local names removed and erased. But 
France ccTuld begin a^ain. France had the greatest extent of the 
most exuberant soil in Europe ; she had a very limited popula- 
tion, living in a most simple manner, France, therefore, could 
begin again. But England — the England we know, tbe England 
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we live in, the England of which we are proud — could not begin 
again. I don’t mean to say that after great troubles England 
would become a howling wilderness. No doubt the good sense of 
the people would to some degree prevail, and some fragments of 
the national character would survive ; but it would not he the old 
England — the England of power and tradition, of credit and 
capital, that now exists. That is not in the nature of things, and, 
under these circumstances, I hope the House will, when the (jues- 
tion before us is one impeaching the character of our Constitution, 
sanction no step that has a preference for Democracy, but that they 
will maintain the ordered state of free England in which we live. 
I do not think that in this country generally there is a desire 
at this moment for any further change in this direction. I think 
the general opinion of the country on the subject of Parliamentary 
Peforni is that our views are not sufficiently matured on either 
side.” 

After Mr. Disraeli’s speech, a division took place, when the 
amendment moved by Lord Elcho was carried by 288 votes against 
214. The Bill was consequently lost. 

A few days after the decision of the House had been thus pro- 
nounced on Mr. Baines’s Bill, Lord Elcho gave notice that on an 
early day he should move that an humble address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to be graciously pleased to 
appoint a Ptoyal Commission to inquire to what extent the w^age- 
paid class of the population is in possession of the Parliamentary 
franchise, and how far persons in the receipt of the same rate of 
wages as those now possessed of the franchise are excluded from 
it, and the causes generally of such exclusion; to consider the 
changes that have taken place in the relative value of money 
and property in so far as they bear upon the electoral qualifica- 
tion, and to inquire how, without lowering such qualification in 
boroughs or giving undue preponderance to any one class of the 
population, the parliamentary franchise can be beneficially ex- 
tended.” Nothing, however, was done before the end of the 
Session in pursuance of this notice. 

The only further movement which was made this year in the 
direction of Parliamentary Reform, was the renewal of the motion 
annually made by Mr. H. Berkeley, in favour of the Ballot. It is 
needless to say that on so trite and fully-discussed a subject no 
arguments were adduced on either side which were not already 
familiar to those who had attended to the controversy. The 
House generally declined to enter into the discussion, and suffered 
the two sides of the question to be represented by Mr. Berkeley on 
the one part, and Viscount Palmerston on the other. It was urged 
by the former, that notwithstanding the great amount*|Of legis- 
lation since the passing of the Reform Act, with the professed 
object of securing purity of election, intimidation and corruption 
were as rife as ever, and the electors in numerous places were 
reduced to mere voting machines of their landlords. In this state 
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of things both political parties were on the eve of throwing them- 
selves upon the country in the shape of sovereigns and beer ; and 
he contended that it was of no use to expect a remedy for the evil 
from any other measure than the Ballot. The hon. Member replied 
at considerable length to the arguments adduced against the Ballot, 
and cited Sir Edward Coke, Sir John Eliot, John Hampden, John 
Pym, and John Selden, and Bentham, Grote, and the elder Mill 
in modern times, in its support. Cicero, he said, had termed secret 
voting the silent vindication of liberty, and Demosthenes the 
wisest regulation lawgivers had ever made. 

Viscount Palmerston repeated the argument used by him on 
several former occasions, that the franchise was a trust, and a 
voter, therefore, a trustee. Even if universal suffrage were 
adopted it would still be a trust that each individual elector would 
have confided to him for the benefit of the nation at large. The 
effect of the Ballot would be to screen the trustee from all conse- 
quences for the manner in which he might discharge his trust, 
and that would be contrary to the principles of the Constitution 
and of common sense, as well as inconsistent with the principles 
upon which human society itself was founded. The Ballot would, 
moreover, be demoralizing, and instead of raising would lower the 
character of constituencies. 

The motion was rejected, upon a division, by 118 votes against 74. 

Of all the measures passed by Parliament in the present Session, 
none surpassed, in practical utility, the Bill carried by Mr. Yilliers, 
the President of the Poor Law Board, for the amendment of the 
law relating to the settlement and removal of the poor. For a 
long series of years the expediency of some change in this direc- 
tion had pressed upon the minds of those engaged in Poor Law 
administration — the hardships and miseries inflicted by the existing 
regulations as to settlement had been acknowledged— the Govern- 
ment and Legislature had been repeatedly appealed to on the 
subject, and prolonged investigations by Parliamentary Com- 
mittees had resulted in reports condemnatory of the existing 
system ; nevertheless, up to the present time, the evil had continued 
unredressed. At length, in the Session of 1865, the measure so 
long needed and desired was announced, whereby the restraint 
hitherto imposed on the free circulation of labour would be to a 
great extent removed, and the burthen of maintaining the indigent 
be laid upon a wider basis. In moving for leave to introduce his 
measure, which was entitled the Union Chargeability Bill,^’ Mr. 
Yilliers gave a brief sketch of the state of things which had led 
to the enactment of the Poor Law Act of 1834, the operation of 
that law, and the amendments subsequently introduced, pointing 
out that^iwith all the advantages attendant on the administration of 
the system, it had nevertheless been the parent of serious evils, by 
the overburdening of some parishes, the encouragement that it 
gave to proprietors of others to drive away the poor, and thus 
create what are known as close parishes,’’ and the injustice 
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wliicli was inflicted on the poor themselves as well as the parishes 
by the law of removability. To remedy these evils, the Bill he 
asked leave to introduce provided that the Union fund should here- 
after bear the maintenance of all the poor within the Union, so 
that the charge should be commensurate with the administration. 
It would also repeal the clause in the Act of Parliament that pro- 
vided for the retention of the parochial system ; transfer the power 
of removal from overseers to guardians, and abolish removability 
from parish to parish in the same Union. 

Mr. Henley, who afterwards took the. lead in opposition to the 
Bill, said he did not object to the introduction of the Bill, but 
hoped sufficient time would be given to Members to consult their 
constituents before it went to a second reading. 

On moving the second reading of the Bill, after a considerable 
interval, Mr. Villiers took pains to prove that it did not involve 
any new principle. On the contrary, it was strictly conformable 
with the New Poor Law, and it was a further step in the direction 
of modern legislation. It was recommended to* the House by the 
experience of the past, and the remarkable disclosures which fol- 
lowed the agricultural distress of 1830. The promoters of the New 
Poor Law wished at the time that the Union should supersede the 
parochial system ; but they were defeated, and the law was launched 
with an attempt to combine the two systems; but experience 
showed that the new law had failed, because every variety of 
parochial system still remained in force. Parochial liability having 
been retained, together with the power of managing the poor, 
all parishes had a common interest in ^‘keeping down the poor,’’ 
as it was called, which meant getting rid of them by any means. 
The result was, to lead to a capricious and unjust distribution of 
the burden. He believed that the measure now proposed to meet 
this evil, would be a great public benefit, a real boon to the poor, 
and have the effect of placing the whole parochial system on a 
more healthy footing. 

Sir E. Knightley objected to the Bill, on the ground that it 
would affect the value of every acre of land in the country, and 
was of far too important a description to be discussed by a mori- 
bund Parliament. He was, therefore, in favour of postponing 
legislation, in order that the question might be submitted to the 
constituencies at the next general election. He moved as an 
amendment, ‘^That considering the little knowledge this House 
possesses as to the practical working of the Irremovable Poor Act 
of 1861, it is inexpedient, without further information, to legislate 
on the subject of Union rating during the present Session.” 

Mr. B. Stanhope, in seconding the amendment, argued that 
the Bill was an unwarrantable interference with property, and 
w^ould inflict irreparable injury upon the poor in the agricultural 
districts. 

The objections urged by the mover and seconder of the amend- 
ments were reiterated in various forms by several of the represen- 
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tatives of tlie landed and agricultural interest. It was urged by 
them that the measure would impose additional burthens of rating 
upon the small rural parishes for the benefit of the large towns, 
that it would thereby create an ill-feeling between town and 
country, that it would break up the parochial system, the only one 
by which, in time of distress, discriminating relief could be 
afforded, that in fact it was a step towards a national rate, and 
that it would be better to abolish at once the law of settlement 
altogether than to adopt the partial alteration proposed. These 
arguments were urged by Mr. Adderley, Sir E. Bering, Mr. New- 
degate. Sir W, Miles, and other county Members. But although 
most of the speeches adverse to the Bill proceeded from the Oppo- 
sition side of the House of Commons, many Members of the Conserva- 
tive party expressed opimons favourable to the measure, and gave 
it their support throughout on independent grounds. Among these 
was Sir W. J olliffe, who expressed himself thoroughly in favour of 
the principle of the measure, and could not, therefore, vote with 
the Opposition. He observed that we had been gradually approach- 
ing to the state of things at which the Bill pointed. The fault of 
the existing system, was that it encouraged the bad labourer and 
discouraged the good. The former was very often employed 
where he would not be, were it not for the exceedingly restricted 
area of the district in which he resided. Believing that the mea- 
sure would be useful and beneficial by improving the position of 
the industrious and weU-conducted labourer, and more justly dis- 
tributing the burden of the maintenance of the poor, he hoped 
his friends in the House would not stand in the way of its passing 
into a law. 

Mr. Henley thought Mr. Villiers had not dealt candidly with 
the House in withholding information which was in his office; 
for example, the amount at which the parishes were rated two 
years ago, and what their expenditure was last year. The Statis- 
tical Department could thus easily calculate what the rate and the 
expenditure were in each Union and each parish in the Union. 
Directly the smaller parishes were absorbed in the Unions, they 
would be in the same position as if they were one large parish, 
so far as the people who lived in them were concerned, in times ot 
pressure or distress. And, instead of inducing people to build new 
cottages, it would be a positive encouragement to pull the old ones 
down. 

After much debate, a division was taken upon a proposition to 
postpone the second reading, which was negatived by 203 votes 
to 131. 

The opponents of the Bill, however, mustered against it in great 
force when it went into Committee, and various adverse^ amend- 
ments were proposed. 

Mr. G. Bentinck moved that it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee, with a view to rendering the working of the system of 
Union Ghargeability more just and equal, to facilitate in certain 
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cases the alterations of the limits of existing Unions. The hon. 
Member contended that, unless some such measure as he suggested 
were carried out, the Bill would act most unjustly by benefiting 
one- third of the community at the cost of the remaining two- 
thirds. 

Mr. Knight said, before passing this Bill, the area of the Unions 
should be re-arranged. At present some Unions contained 150,000 
acres, and others only 3000. This Bill would give the whole 
power to the Poor Law Board, and ratepayers now paying M, in 
the pound might have to pay 65. 

Mr. Adderley said the consequences of this Bill would be ruinous 
to the rural parishes. 

Mr. YiUiers opposed the instruction proposed by Mr. Bentinck, 
and said its supporters did not show how the limits of the existing 
Unions were to be more satisfactorily adjusted. 

Mr. Kewdegate said there were as gross inequalities existing in 
the areas of Unions as in the areas of parishes, and it was evident 
that the Poor Law Board contemplated the necessity of effecting 
some alteration in these Unions. In many cases that would decide 
whether a parish taken from one Union and joined to another 
should pay at the rate of , or even 6d in the pound. The 
country was on the eve of a general election, and he asked the 
House whether they were prepared to place in the hands of a 
Government ofiS.ce the enormous patronage that might thus be 
exercised at this particular moment. 

Upon a division, the motion of Mr. Bentinck was negatived by 
193 to 118. 

Mr. Thompson then moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, on the ground that the boundaries of Unions required 
revision, not with a view to equalizing the charges between different 
parishes, or even different Unions, but for the efficient working of 
the present Poor Law, and because the Bill would effect a change 
in the incidence of rating. He also urged several other reasons 
for adopting this course, which he said would be the best means of 
rendering the measure a perfect one. 

Mr. Ferrand seconded the motion. He complained that Poor 
Kates in aid of manufacturing wages had been and still were sys- 
tematically levied in the manufacturing districts on agriculture, 
with the sanction of the Poor Law Board, whereby the burdens on 
land were grievously increased, and the worst features of the old 
Poor Law maintained. The Bill would greatly extend the area of 
this unjust taxation, impose ruinous burdens upon agriculture for 
the benefit of manufactures, and create serious discontent. 

Mr. W. E. Forster regarded the motion for reference to a Select 
Committee as an attempt to defeat the Bill altogether. The plain 
fact before the House was, that, under the existing law, it was 
the interest of the employers of agricultural labour to drive their 
labourers to reside in open parishes at a distance. Granted that 
the alteration of the system of close parishes would be a transfer 
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of burtlieii ; after all, it would be no more tban tbe correction of 
another transfer which, had been going on for a considerable 
period — that of placing the relief of the poor upon the shoulders 
of those who did not employ them The principle of the Bill was 
to put the burden on the right back, namely, the employers of 
labour. Another great reason why he hoped the measure would 
pass was, that it would be an irresistible precedent for amending 
the state of things j)revailing in London, which, for the credit of 
the country, ought no longer to continue. 

Mr. Henley urged that if the power with which the Poor Law 
Board asked to bo invested for altering the limits of the Unions 
were absolutely necessary, it ought to be so fenced and guarded 
by just provisions as to prevent the Minister from being forced 
into the perpetration of jobs. Having denied that there was any 
truth in the assertion that there had been not only no disposition 
on the part of landed proprietors to build cottages, but that there 
had been an unsparing demolition of them, the right hon. gentle- 
man commented upon the report of Dr. Hunter, the Boyal Com- 
missioner, upon which much of the argument for the Bill was 
founded, but which, he alleged, was inaccurate in its figures and 
statements, and prejudiced in its tone and spirit. For these 
reasons he thought the Bill ought to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Villiers vindicated the Bill, and said it had been framed in 
accordance with the recommendations of a Committee which had 
sat during three Sessions, and which had inquired into every 
possible phase of the question. He also reminded the House that 
the country party, who now opposed the Bill, had resisted the 
recognition of the principle involved in it for one-and-thirty 
years. Their object in proposing to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee was simply and solely that of getting rid of it alto- 
gether. This was not, however, the desire of the farmers, who 
were distinctly and decidedly in favour of the Bill. He was 
aware that the incidence of rating required consideration, and that 
the mode of assessment was often capricious and unreasonable. 
Should it be his lot to be at the head of the Poor Law Department 
next Session, he would support a motion for inquiring into those 
anomalies, and he hoped that, after this admission, Mr. Thompson 
would withdraw his amendment, and allow the House to proceed 
with a measure which had received so large a share of support out 
of doors. 

Mr. Thompson was willing to withdraw his amendment, but the 
wish of the House was to go to a division, which resulted in a 
majority of 266 to 93 in favour of the Bill. 

The House having thus decidedly expressed its resolve to put an 
end to the system of parochial rating and settlement, some of the 
finding resistance upon this point useless, 
adopted another course, and proposed to amend the Bill by abolish- 
ing the power of removal altogether. In pursuance of this policy, 
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Mr. Henley moved amendments in the Bill in Committee whicli 
would have the effect of repealing the Acts authorizing the removal 
of the chargeable poor to any other Union or parish, or to Scot- 
land and Ireland The abolition of this system, he said, would 
be a great boon to the poor. No inconvenience had arisen from 
the successive limitations that had been enacted of the power of 
removal. They had been gradually approaching the point of 
abolition, and might now as well do away with the system alto- 
gether. The proposal appeared to him so just and reasonable, that 
he was unwilling to occupy the time of the House upon it. He 
saw no objection that could be made to the plan. 

Mr. C. Villiers acknowledged that the proposal of Mr. Henley 
had taken him by surprise; he had not expected to hear such 
views from him. Considering that Mr. Henley had always 
opposed such changes, he had a right to doubt the character of the 
proposition. The public would also require some explanation of 
ifc. He believed it was intended to create alarm in the country as 
to the extent to which this Bill would go, and, by an amendment, 
get rid of the measure altogether. For his own part, he quite 
concurred in the principle of the total abolition of removal, but 
there were many practical considerations involved in the sudden 
adoption of so great a change. The right hon gentleman ought 
to have explained how what he proposes would work — whether 
arrangements have been made, and the country has been prepared 
for it. A man of sense and honesty, in proposing the enactment 
of such a measure, must see that all the arrangements and 
management must bo different. We must have uniformity of 
management throughout the kingdom. It won’t do to pass this 
amendment, and tell the world to-morrow morning that you have 
done away with removal. I am sure that the right hon gentleman 
knows that such a proceeding would lead to confusion, because the 
systems of management are different in different parts of the 
IJnited Kingdom — in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, and in the 
islands which surround us ; and abuses would be sure to follow 
from not having the same system. Have hon. Members opposite 
considered these matters and what would be the effect of this 
change? Are the workhouses large enough, are the relieving 
officers numerous enough, for the persons who in some parts 
of the country might suddenly come for relief? We must make 
some preparation for such a change of system and total change 
of principle. Has any thing been proposed much more reck- 
less than this amendment? In other matters the right hon. 
gentleman is very careful ; and I feel sure that if I had made this 
proposal he would have been the first man to make the remarks 
which I am now making. He has said that he will put my 
sincerity to the test. Well, my sincerity is not at all affected by 
what he has proposed. I should be glad to see the system of 
settlement abolished, and I propose this measure as an instalment, 
just as I have brought forward two other measures leading to that 
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abolition ; but I wish to give the public the opportunity, after it 
has passed, of judging whether that which we wish ultimately to 
adopt can be safely adopted. I must, therefore, object to this 
amendment. I do not believe the country is prepared for it, and 
I cannot think that it is proposed with that earnestness and 
sincerity which such a measure, involving so considerable a change, 
demands.’’ 

Mr. Villiers at the same time expressed his willingness to adopt 
into the Bill an amendment of which notice had been given by 
Mr. Kekewich, one of the Members for Devonshire, to the effect 
that, after the 25th of March, 1866, no person should be removed 
from any Union or parish in which such person should have 
resided for one year next before the application for the warrant of 
removal. 

Mr. Henley wished the House to take notice that the Govern- 
ment admitted his proposal to be a sound and good one, but that 
it was rejected because it came from the Opposition side of the 
House. He certainly had always advocated the parochial system, 
and still thought it the best. But, the House having decided by a 
very large majority to abolish it, there was no inconsistency in 
his proposing that the law of settlement should go with it. 

A division having taken place on Mr. Henley’s amendment, it 
was rejected by 184 to 110, and Mr. Kekewich’s clause was inserted 
in the Bill. 

The measure thus passed successfully through the House of 
Commons, but some fears were entertained by its supporters lest it 
should meet with au adverse reception in the House of Lords, the 
members of that branch of the Legislature, both on personal and 
political grounds, being considered likely to object to a change in 
the law which would have a tendency to alter the relative 
burthens on property. Notice had been given by the Duke of 
Dutland of a motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee, 
a course which, if adopted, would be likely to seal its doom ; and 
much anxiety was felt lest this, or some other motion, adverse to 
the Bill, should find favour with the Peers. The second reading 
was moved by Earl Granville in a temperate and argumentative 
speech. He described what had been the course of legislation for 
the relief of the poor from the date of passing the new Poor Law 
Act, to prove that its tendency had always been to shorten the 
period of residence that gives a legal settlement, and to equalize 
the rating. He then noticed the chief objections made to the 
measure. It was alleged there ought to be further inquiry, but 
they had been inquiring into this subject for more than thirty 
years. They had done more; they Lad legislated on the recom- 
mendations founded on those inquiries. It was now time to act 
more decidedly in the same direction. He admitted that the forma- 
tion of the present Unions was not perfect ; but it would not be ex- 
pedient to delay the BiU till the Unions could be re-adjusted. 
Another objection made to the measure was, that less economy could 
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be exercised in tlie management of large areas than in that of 
parishes. Experience, be believed, bad shown the reverse to be the 
case. He urged the Hcfase to pass the Bill, which would do away 
with the want of unifofmity in the present system of Poor Law 
administration, by which one class of poor was relieved from one 
fund, a second class from another. The measure would complete the 
principle of the measure of 1834, according to the recommendation 
of the best authorities, among whom were Sir J. Graham, and Sir 
G. C. Lewds. He could see no ground or reason for referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee, and their lordships could not receive any 
alterations of the Bill originating in that House without infringing 
the privileges of the House of Commons. The reason for referring 
a Bill to ^ Committee generally was that its details were numerous 
and intricate. This was a measure of few clauses, and with no 
intricacy of detail. He hoped, therefore, the House would reject 
the motion and pass the Bill, which he believed would ultimately 
prove beneficial to the interests of the owners of land. 

Lord Brougham briefly supported the Bill, the principle of 
which was approved by the authors of the reform of the Poor Law 
he had himself advocated more than thirty years ago. The Bill now 
proposed would complete what was left imperfect in that great 
measure. 

The Duke of Putland moved that the Bill be referred to a 
Select ' Committee. He did so because he believed the measure 
would operate very unjustly in some localities He read a number 
of letters and documents to prove this position, and contended 
that on such a question the House ought to proceed with great 
caution. He argued, further, that the Bill would create mischievous 
distinctions between town and country, and destroy the present 
community of feeling between employers and the employed. 

Lord Carnarvon would vote for the second reading, though he 
thought it would have been better had some preliminary measure 
been introduced re-adjusting the present Unions. It appeared to 
him that on this question both parties had over-rated the results of 
the measure. They would not be so formidable as the opponents of 
the Bill predicted ; on the other hand, the supporters of the Bill 
anticipated too many advantages from it. 

Earl Grey believed the Bill would do much to improve the 
cottage accommodation in the rural districts, where in many 
instances it was a disgrace to the landed proprietors, and at the 
same time be highly beneficial to the labouring classes, by removing 
the obstacles which now interposed to prevent an amelioration of 
their social condition. 

Lord Bedesdale doubted the policy of increasing the area 
of rating. A large area was not conducive to the good ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. It had been a failure in London, 
because the officials had no knowledge of the poor they relieved. 
This was not the case in the country, where the law could be well 
administered. 
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The IIousc then divided on the question that the Bill he referred 
to a Select Committee. The numbers were : — 

# 

Contents . . . • • • 24 

Non-contents ..... 86 

Majority against the motion . . —62 

This unexpectedly large majority in favour of the Bill was 
decisive. It passed through its remaining stages without difficulty, 
and having received the Royal assent, was regarded by the public 
as one of the most beneficial and valuable fruits of the Session of 
1865. 

Some other measures of practical utility were carried through 
Parliament this year, which, though not of equal iraportance, 
deserve a place in the records of the Session. Among these was 
an Act for building new courts of justice on a comprehensive scale, 
and upon a site well adapted both for the convenience of the 
public and of the legal profession, between Lincoln’s-inn-fields and 
the Strand, where ample accommodation could be provided for all 
the tribunals both legal and equitable, and the administration of 
justice could be carried on in a manner commensurate to the 
requirements of the time, for which the crowded and confined 
chambers of Westminster Hall had become quite inadequate. 
The expenditure necessary for this important work was proposed 
to be provided for by appropriating to it the fund commonly 
known as the Suitors’ Fund ” in the Court of Chancery, which 
had increased in the course of years to a very large amount, and 
might be appropriated, as the G-overnment considered, to this 
public use without any violation of justice or injury to individuals. 
There were not wanting, indeed, some persons, among whom Lord 
St. Leonards was one of the most prominent, who objected both to 
the proposed appropriation of the Suitors’ Fund, which they 
represented as an unjust diversion of that money to an alien 
purpose, and also to the removal of the seat of justice from that 
ancient hall in which it had been conducted for so many centuries 
and with which it was connected by so many historical associations. 
The objections of these opponents, however, did not avail against a 
measure which was regarded by a great majority in both Houses 
of Parliament as a great public improvement and advantage. 

Another reform, for many Sessions delayed, was this year accom- 
plished, — that of the administration of Greenwich Hospital. The 
application of the large revenues of this noble institution had been 
long felt to be unsatisfactory — the governing body absorbing too 
large a share of the funds, and the arrangements for the pensioners 
being neither regulated with wise economy, nor conducive to the 
comfort and satisfaction of the inmates. A Bill was brought in 
by the Lords of the Admiralty for putting the establishment on a 
more efficient footing, providing a better mode of government, a 
more careful and responsible administration of the funds, and ex- 
tending the benefits of the establishment to a more numerous class. 
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both of inmates and ont-pensioners. This scheme, with some 
modifications, was adopted by the Legislature. 

Ad attempt was ma^e by the Government to pass a Bill for 
amending the system of instruction and discipline pursued in the 
public schools, the scheme proposed being mainly founded on the 
recommendations of a Royal Commission of Inquiry into those 
institutions, who had presented a valuable and instructive Report. 
The Bill, however, which was introduced by the Earl of Clarendon, 
encountered considerable opposition on the part of the governing 
bodies of the schools, and other parties ; and the Government w'ere 
obliged to consent to refer it to a Select Committee of the Lords. 
A Committee consisting of several of the leading Members of that 
House, and which included H R.H. the Prince of Wales, sat for 
some time upon the Bill, and recommended substantial alterations. 
The delay thus occasioned prevented the measure from being 
brought in due time under the notice of the House of Commons, 
and the early close of the Session made it necessary to postpone 
the subject for another year. 

To the enumeration of the practical reforms of the Session may 
be added measures for improving the regulation and internal 
management of public prisons, and for putting the law of partner- 
ship liability on a more liberal and equitable basis. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Death of Mr Cobden — His character as a politician — General regict for liis loss, and 
honouis paid to his memory — Pioceedmgs in the House of Commons on the an- 
nouncement of his death — Tributes paid to the deceased statesman by Lord Pal- 
meifeton, Mr Disraeli, and Mr Bnght — Assassination of President Lincoln — General 
indignation and honor at this event thioughout the kingdom — Manifestations of 
sympathy and regi et by various corporations and public bodies — An Address to the 
Crown IS moved by the Ministers m both Houses, expiessive of the feelmgs of the 
Legislature on the event — Answer of the Queen— Birth of a second son to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales — Addi esses of congratulation from Parliament — 
Tiansactions affecting the official conduct of the Loid Chancellor — Statement of the 
case of Mr. Leonard Edmunds— Great abuses and defalcations in the Patent Office — 
Proceedings m the House of Lords, which terminate in the reversal of the giant to 
Mr. Edmunds of a letirmg pension— Comments of the Select Committee of the 
House of Loids on the conduct of the Loid Chancelloi — The case of the Leeds 
Bankruptcy Court— Scandal occasioned by the disposal of patronage in that Court — 
All inquiry into the appointments and all the circumstanc cs relating to this affair 
by a Select Committee of tlie House of Commons — Deport of the Committee — 
Qualified censure pronounced by it upon the Loid Chancelloi ’s conduct — Mi Warde 
Hunt brings the case before the House, and moves a vote of censure on the Lord 
Chancelloi —Debate on this motion — Amendments moved by the Lord Advocate and 
by Mr E. P Bonvene — Lord Palmeiston moves that the de])ate be adjourned — A 
division is taken, and the motion rejected by a majority of 14— The amendment of 
Mr. Bonvene is put and cained nem con. — The resignation of the Loi tl Chancellor 
is announced the next clay in both Houses — The Loid Chancellor makes Ins vale- 
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(lictory address in tlio House of Lords — ^Lord Cranworth succeeds to the Great Seal. 

— C7ase of the SessiOii — The approaching general election begins early in July to 
thin the attendance of Members in the House of Commons — The jiubhc business 
hiUing been completed, the proiogation of Failiament takes place by Commission on 
the dtli of July— The Iloyal Speech is read by Earl Granville — The prorogation is 
immediately followed by a notice of dissolution in the Gazette. 


The year 1865 was marked by the loss of more than tbe average 
number of eminent statesmen and political rulers, both in this and 
other countries. The King of the Belgians and the President of 
the United States, the Prime Minister of England, and the great 
exponent of the principles of Free Trade, Richard Cobden, were 
among the conspicuous men removed from the political stage by 
the hand of death. The unexpected and somewhat premature end 
of the last-named statesman elicited an almost unanimous expres- 
sion of sincere regret from his countrymen, who, notwithstanding 
the turmoil of parties and the angry passions once excited by the 
Corn-Law controversy, had learned to respect the genuine probity 
and disinterestedness of the Free-Trade champion, and to acknow- 
ledge that few popular leaders had ever maintained so high a 
standard of moderation and self-respect, or shown themselves so 
completely superior to the mean arts and selfish motives of the 
demagogue. When, therefore, the news of his death became 
known, it was universally felt that the public and the Legislature 
had lost an able and public-spirited citizen, and a man who well 
deserved to be remembered among the benefactors of his country. 
Nor were the honours paid to his memory confined to this country. 
In France the name and character of Mr Cobden were held in the 
highest estimation. The Emperor addressed a letter to his widow, 
expressing in warm terms the respect and honour in which he 
held the deceased. In other parts’ of the Continent, also, and still 
more in the United States of America, the reputation of the great 
free-trader was held in high respect, and flattering tributes were 
paid to his memory. But nowhere was the regret for this public 
loss more sincere than in the British House of Commons, where 
his eloquence had so often shone forth in debate, and where his 
personal character had been so fully appreciated by men of all 
parties It was fitting, therefore, that expression should be given 
to the general feeling of sorrow and respect in that assembly, and 
that the leaders of the House should unite in testifying, on behalf 
of all its Members, to the merits of the deceased. Accordingly, on 
the first meeting of the House after the death had been announced, 
Viscount Palmerston, on the motion for going into Committee of 
Supply, called the attention of the House to the event which had 
deprived it of one of its most distinguished members. It was 
impossible, said the noble lord, for the House not to be con- 
scious of the great loss which they and the country had sustained 
by the death of Mr. Cobden. However any one might have 
differed from him, no one ever doubted the sincerity and honesty 
of his pu*rpose, which was directed only to the good of his country. 
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Now it was only his great services which could be thought of, and 
all difference of opinion must sink into oblivion. The theory of 
Free Trade, which had been established by Adam Smith, had been 
reduced to practice by the untiring industry, the indomitable 
energy of mind, and by the forcible, Demosthenic eloquence of 
Mr. Oobden, aided by a band of able associates, amongst whom 
must be included Mr. Villiers and the late Sir Robert Peel He 
conferred an inestimable benefit on his country by his labours; 
but great as was his ability and success, the disinterestedness of 
his character was still more conspicuous. He was a man of great 
ambition, but his ambition was to do good to his country. W hen 
the present Government was formed, Mr. Cobden was offered office, 
but he declined, on the ground that all his opinions were not in 
unison with those of its head. No one could come in contact with 
Mr. Cobden without feeling for him the greatest respect and 
esteem. After the transaction of the Treaty of Commerce, it was 
his (Lord Palmerston’s) duty to offer to Mr. Cobden, as a mark of 
the sense entertained of his services, a baronetcy and the rank of 
privy councillor, but still, with his invariable disinterestedness, 
he declined. ^^The country,” concluded the noble lord, ^'has 
sustained a loss which it will be difficult to repair. Mr. Cobden’s 
name will be for ever engraved on the most interesting pages of 
the history of his country ; and I am sure there is not a man in 
this House who does not feel the greatest regret that the House 
has lost one of its brightest ornaments, and that the country has 
lost one of its most useful servants.” 

Mr. Disraeli, Jiaving been a Member of the House during Mr. 
Cobden’s parliamentary career, could not reconcile it to himself 
to be silent when a name so distinguished was before the House. 
Though it was Mr. Cobden’s lot to enter public life when passions 
ran high, yet when the strife was over the gentler qualities of his 
character asserted themselves, and he ever seemed to be influenced 
by feelings which sprang unconsciously from a reverence for the 
past. What his powers were as a Member of Parliament, were 
well known; they presented a combination of logical clearness 
and apt illustration, while his imagination, pervading all, enabled 
him to address himself to the sympathies of those to whom he 
spoke. After referring to the public career of Mr. Cobden, the 
right hon. gentleman said, “ There is something mournful in the 
history of this Parliament. When we remember how many of 
our most eminent and valuable public men we have lost, I cannot 
refer to the history of_any Parliament which will bear to pos- 
terity so fatal a record. But, sir, there is this consolation to us, 
when we remember those unequalled and irreparable losses, that 
those great men are not altogether lost to us— that their words 
will be often quoted in this House ; that their example will often 
" be referred and appealed to ; and that even their expressions 
will form part of our discussions and debates. There are, indeed, 
some Members of Parliament who, though they may not be pre- 
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sent, are stiU Members of tbis House, wbo are independent of 
dissolutions, of tbe caprices of constituencies, and even of the 
course of time. I think, Sir, that Mr. Cobden was one of those 
men, and I believe that when the verdict of posterity shall be 
recorded upon his life and conduct, it will be said of him that, 
looking to his expressions and deeds, he was, without doubt, the 
greatest political character that the pure middle class of this 
country has as yet produced — that he was an ornament to the 
House of Commons, and an honour to England.^’ 

Mr. Bright, whose utterance was choked by his emotion, said, 

Sir, I feel I cannot address the House on this occasion, though 
every expression of sympathy which I have witnessed has been 
most grateful to my heart ; but the time which has elapsed since 
I was present when the manliest and gentlest spirit that ever 
actuated or tenanted a human form took its flight is so short, that 
I dare not even attempt to give utterance to the feelings by which 
I am oppressed. I shall leave it to some calmer moment, when I 
may have an opportunity of stating to some portion of my country- 
men the lesson which I think may be learned from the life and 
character of my friend. I have only to say now that, after twenty 
years of the most intimate and most brotherly friendship with 
him, I little knew how much I loved him until I found that I had 
lost him.’^ 

A very few weeks after Mr. Cobden’s departure, a still more 
startling event aroused the warmest feelings of sympathy and 
regret in this country. This was the murder of Mr. Lincoln, the 
President of the United States, by the hand of an assassin, an 
event of which a more particular account will be found in another 
part of this volume. But the mode in which the intelligence was 
received in this country may here be referred to, as a signal 
instance of that sympathy of feeling with which the common heart 
of nations is moved, in the present state of society, by any event 
which deeply affects the condition and prospects of any one mem- 
ber of the fraternity. As the character of Mr. Lincoln had become 
better known and appreciated on this side of the Atlantic, his 
name had come to be regarded with general liking and respect, 
and the singular history and personal peculiarities of the man had 
increased the feeling of admiration for the rugged simplicity and 
manliness of his nature. The indignation and horror at the crime 
which had struck down the ruler of the great republic were 
mingled, therefore, in the minds of Englishmen with a cordial 
regret for the untimely loss of the man. In every way in which 
the national feeling could be testified, expression was given to the 
general sorrow in all parts of the United Kingdom.^ Her Majesty 
the Queen, herself “non ignara mali,^’ wrote with her own hand 
a touching letter of condolence to the widow of the late President. 
The Corporation of London, followed by a great number of the 
other municipal and public bodies throughout the kingdom, 
expressed in public meetings their respect and sorrow for the 
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great American statesman. The ofl3.cial organs of the Govern- 
ment were not slow in paying the tribute of sympathy due to 
the deceased ruler and the bereaved nation of which he had 
been the head. At the first meeting of the House of Commons 
after the news of Mr, Lincoln’s assassination reached England, 
Sir George Grey, the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
rose and said, ‘^In order to give the House an opportunity of 
expressing the feelings which I am sure it entertains, and which, 
I may add, pervade the whole country, in reference to the assassi- 
nation of the President of the United States, my noble friend at 
the head of the Government will move a humble address to Her 
Majesty, expressing the feeling of sorrow and indignation with 
which the House regards the perpetration of this atrocious crime, 
and sympathy with the Government and people of the United 
States, humbly praying Her Majesty, in communicating to the 
Government of the United States her condolence on this matter, 
to convey at the same time an expression of deep feeling on the 
part of this House.” 

A similar notice had been given in the House of Lords, and on 
the same day (May 1) the subject was brought before the two 
Houses by the Ministerial leaders. In the Upper House, Earl 
Pussell moved an address to the Queen, expressive of the sorrow 
and indignation with which their lordships had heard of the 
assassination of the American President The noble lord said he 
believed that the motion would receive the entire concurrence 
of the House, and referied to Her Majesty’s autograph letter 
to Mrs. Lincoln, oflering her condolence with that lady upon 
her sad bereavement. He also, commenting on the enormity 
of the crime, observed that no such act had been committed 
in modern times as the murder of a man who had been twice 
elected President of the great American Republic, who had 
borne his honours meekly, had displayed so much integrity, sin- 
cerity, and straightforwardness ; had done so much to alleviate 
the miseries of war, and who appeared disposed to follow up the 
success achieved by its arms by a wise, conciliatory, and generous 
policy. In this country there was a universal sympathy with 
the United States in their great deprivation, as well as a hope that 
the successor of Mr. Lincoln would follow the example which had 
been set by his predecessor, ‘‘ There have,” said the noble lord, 

been diflSculties in maintaining peaceful relations between the 
United States and England, but those difficulties have always 
been treated with temper and moderation both on this side of the 
Atlantic and on the other. I trust that that temper and mode- 
ration will continue to prevail. I can assure the House that 
as we have been always guided by a wish to let the people and 
Government of America settle for themselves, without interference 
of ours, the conflict of armies, so likewise, during the time that 
may bo required to restore peace and tranquillity to the country, 
we shall equally refrain from any kind of interference or inter- 
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Teiition, and sliall trust that the efforts made will be successful, 
and that that great republic will flourish in the enjoyment of 
that prosperity which she has so long enjoyed. It is not for me 
to speculate on the course that may be pursued by the new Presi- 
dent. All I can say is, that, in regard to this gfeat crime, the 
Crown and people of this country feel the deepest sjnnpathy with 
the people of the United States ; and that our relations of kindred 
with the people of the United States make us feel their misfortunes 
more than the misfortunes of any country on the face of the globe/^ 
The Earl of Derby, in seconding the motion, said, their lord- 
ships, in expressing their sorrow and indignation at the atrocious 
crime hy which the United States had been deprived of their chief 
magistrate, only echoed the universal sympathy which prevailed 
from one end of the country to the other. Such an expression 
of feeling, he was sure, must prove a complete refutation of any 
suspicion that might possibly lurk in the mind of the people of 
the United States, that an unfriendly feeling existed towards them 
on the part of any section of the people of England. No palliation 
could he offered for the crime which had been committed, and 
whatever difference of opinion there might be as to the respective 
rights of the North and the South, all must agree that it could 
not serve the cause of the South. It was impossible to imagine 
that the Confederate authorities could sympathize with such a 
deed. ‘^Nay,’^ said the noble earl, ^"if they did not exj)ress 
abhorrence of such a crime, I should say that they had committed 
what is said to be worse than a crime— a gross blunder. There 
may he differences of opinion as to the merits of the two parties — 
one contending for empire (I borrow the expression from the 
noble earl opposite) ; but there is and can he no difference of 
opinion as to this crime, or as to the fact that any cause would be 
desecrated which it was attempted to promote by a measure so 
infamous as the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. But I am perfectly 
satisfied that this detestable step of assassination is so entirely 
opposed to the whole spirit in which the South have conducted 
this struggle — the hold, courageous, manly, and forbearing course 
which they have adopted— that they cannot be guilty of the crime 
or the blunder of planning or sanctioning a deed which would 
inflict so serious an injury on their own cause. I think that the 
death of such a man at such a time is a matter for deep regret, 
and is also a serious misfortune to the country over which he 
presided. I can only hope that, notwithstanding some ominous 
expressions which have fallen from him, his successor may be 
disposed to follow the wise and salutary course which I believe 
that, on the prospect of success, President Lincoln had determined 
upon following. If a different course be pursued, I am satisfied 
that the adoption of such a course can only lead to a further pro- 
traction of the horrors of civil war, inducing the South by the 
strongest of all motives — that of despair — to fight on to the fetter 
and, and to suffer extermination rather than submit to the terms 
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imposed upoii tliem by tbeir conquerors. On every ground there 
is the deepest cause for lamenting the occurrence which has taken 
place; and I am quite sure that, independently of all political 
motives — but not saying that political motives do not enter into 
our thoughts — I am only pronouncing the unanimous feeling of 
the country and of this House in expressing my horror, detestation, 
and abhorrence of the crime by which the late President of the 
United States was deprived of life.^^ 

Lord Stratford de Eedclifife briefly expressed his horror of the 
assassination of Mr. Lincoln, and his hope that the feeling univer- 
sally displayed by all classes in England would tend to cement the 
friendship between this country and the United States. 

The address was of course unanimously adopted, and in the 
House of Commons similar proceedings took place 

Sir G-. Grey, in the absence, owing to illness, of Viscount Palmer- 
ston, said : When the news reached England of the assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln, and the attempted — he hoped, unsuccessful — 
assassination of Mr Seward, the first impression of every mind 
was, that the intelligence could not be true. All hoped that it 
could not be possible to find a person who was capable of commit- 
ting so atrocious a crime ; but when there could be no longer a 
doubt entertained on the subject, the feeling that succeeded was 
one of universal sorrow, horror, and indignation, and such as 
might have been evoked had some great calamity befallen our- 
selves. Whatever might be the opinions of hon. Members wnth 
regard to the past, he was sure they would all cordially unite in 
expressing their abhorrence of this crime, and in tendering their 
sympathy to the nation which was now mourning the loss of its 
chosen and trusted chief, struck down by the hand of an assassin 
at the most critical period in its history. Whilst deploring the 
war in America, and lamenting the loss of life which had been 
its inevitable consequence, it was impossible to withhold admira- 
tion from the many gallant deeds that had been performed, and 
those acts of heroism which had been displayed by both parties in 
the contest. It was to be hoped that the good sense and right 
feeling of those on whom the arduous and difficult duty of restor- 
ing peace and order now rested, and their respect and veneration 
for the memory of him i\hom they were mourning, would lead 
them to act in the same spirit, and to follow the same counsels as 
those by which Mr. Lincoln’s administration would have been 
guided, had he lived to complete the work of pacification. For 
nothing would give greater satisfaction to this country than to see, 
by the admixture of firmness and conciliation, the union of North 
and Houlh again established by common consent, and free from that 
which had hitherto constituted its weakness — the curse of slavery. 
He wished it were possible to convey to the people of the United 
States an adequate idea of the depth and universality of the 
feeling of regret which this sad event had occasioned among all 
classes of our population, from the highest to the lowest. Her 
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Jlajosty^s Minister at Wasliington would, in obedience to tbe 
(■iiieen’s commands, convey to tlie Grovernment of the United 
Htates an expression of the feelings of Her Majesty and her 
Government on this deplorable event. From every part of the 
country, and from every class of the community, but one voice was 
now heard — a voice of abhorrence at the crime, and of sympathy 
with the country that had sustained this severe loss. He was con- 
fident, therefore, that the House of Commons could never more 
adequately represent the feelings of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom than by agreeing to an address expressive of their sorrow 
and indignation at the assassination of the President of the United 
States, and praying Her Majesty to communicate these sentiments, 
on the part of the House, to the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. Disraeli, in seconding the motion, observed that under 
any circumstances the House would have bewailed the catastrophe 
which had taken place at Washington ; but in the character of the 
victim, and in the very accessories of his almost latest moment, 
there was something so homely and so innocent that it took the 
subject, as ic were, out of the pomp of history and the ceremonial 
of diplomacy. It touched the heart of the nation, and appealed to 
the domestic sentiments of mankind. Whatever might be the 
various opinions in the House and the country on the policy 
of the late President of the United States, upon this all must 
be agreed, that in a trial which pei^iaps more than any other 
tested the moral qualities of a man, he performed his duty with 
simplicity and strength. Nor was it possible that the people of 
England could forget at this moment that he sprang from the 
same fatherland and spoke the same mother tongue. In the midst 
of the prevailing sorrow, it was consolatory to reflect that assassina- 
tion had never changed the history of the world. In olden times 
even the costly assassination of a Caesar did not propitiate the 
inevitable destiny of his country. And in more modern days Henry 
the Fourth of France and the Prince of Orange were conspicuous 
illustrations of this truth. Therefore, whilst he seconded the 
address to the Crown, and expressed feelings of unaffected^and pro- 
found sympathy with the citizens of the United States in the 
untimely death of their elected chief, he would not sanction any 
sentiment of depression. He would rather avail himself of that 
opportunity to express his fervent hope that from these awful years 
of trial the various populations of North America might come out 
elevated and chastened, rich with that accumulated wisdom, and 
strong in that disciplined energy which a young nation only could 
acquire in a protracted and perilous struggle. 

The motion was agreed to, nemtne contmeUeente, 

To these addresses Her Majesty graciously responded, using 
these terms : — I entirely participate in the sentiments you have 
expressed in your address to me on the subject of the assassination 
of the President of the United States, and I have given directions 
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to my Minister at Wasliington to make laiown to the Government 
of that country the feelings which you entertain, in common with 
myself and my whole people, with regard to this deplorable event. 

A more happy Occasion for an address of the Legislature to the 
Throne, but expressive of an equally universal public sympathy, 
was afforded late in the Session by an event which evoked in a 
marked degree the loyal and kindly feelings of the nation, — the 
birth of another son to the youthful Prince and Princess of Wales. 
In this occurrence the English public saw with satisfaction an ad- 
ditional guarantee for the continued happiness and security of the 
realm under the descendant of a sovereign who had justly earned 
their devoted attachment, as ^-ell by the faithful discharge of 
public duties as by the endearing attributes of personal character. 
On the 8th of Juno, Earl Granville in the House of Lords, and Sir 
George Grey in the House of Commons, moved addresses to Her 
Majesty of congratulation on the Princess of Wales having happily 
given birth to a Prince, with assurances of devoted loyalt}^ and 
attachment to Her Majesty person and family. To these addresses 
Her Majesty replied in corresponding terms. 

The chronicle of the Session of 18C5 would be incomplete 
without some notice of an affair which engrossed a large share of 
public attention, gave rise to considerable scandal, and eventu- 
ally led to the retirement from office of no less a person than the 
Lord Chancellor of England, a man of eminent learning and 
ability — Lord Westbury The charges which affected this noble- 
man, and ultimately drove him fiom the woolsack, were founded 
upon two transactions, in each of which it was alleged that he had 
exercised the powers and patronage of his office in an improper 
manner, to the detriment of the public service. The first case 
related to a person named Leonard Edmunds, who had held the 
joint offices of clerk to the Commissioners of Patents, and of 
reading- clerk to the House of Lords, and who, in the former office, 
had committed certain defalcations in his accounts. The second 
case arose out of certain appointments to offices and grants of re- 
tiring pensions in the Leeds Court of Bankruptcy, in which it was 
alleged that the Lord Chancellor had been influenced by personal 
considerations to make arrangements inimical to the public interest. 
It will be necessary, in order to make the proceedings which took 
place in regard to these matters intelligible, to give a short sketch 
of the history of both transactions. 

It appeared in the Parliamentary inquiry which took place in 
the former case, that Mr. Leonard Edmunds was appointed clerk of 
the patents by Lord Chancellor Brougham in the year 1833, at a 
salary of 4001 a year, out of which the expenses of the office were 
to be paid. After the passing of the Patent Law Amendment Act, 
Mr. Edmunds, in October, 1852, was appointed clerk to the Com- 
missioners of Patents, consisting of Lord Chancellor St. Leonard, 
the Master of the Bolls, and the law officers of the Crown. He 
received for this office a salary of 600^. a year. In March, 1864, 
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disputes arose in tte Patent Office between Mr. Edmunds and Mr. 
Woodcroft, the superintendent of specifications; and charges were 
made by one against the other, principally relating to the manage- 
ment of the office. Mr. Edmunds courted and required the fullest 
inquiry, and Mr. Greenwood, Q.C., and Mr. Hindmarch, Q.O , 
were appointed to make it, both as to the charges against Edmunds 
and those against Woodcroft. 

In the course of a long inquiry which these gentlemen instituted, 
they found that great irregularities existed in Mr. Edmunds’ s 
accounts, and that there had been serious deficiencies in his pay- * 
ments to the Treasury ; and in their report to the Lord Chancellor 
they stated that they had received evidence establishing the 
following principal charges : — 1. That Mr. Edmunds had, from 
the year 1852, withheld fiom the public purse large sums of money 
which he ought to have accounted for and paid quarterly in every 
year from that time to the present. 2, That he had in 1853 
adAmnced 500/. out of the public moneys for the purchase of stamps, 
and had in 1863 taken 500/. (in purported repayment) out of 
public moneys and put it into his private pocket. 3. That he had 
purchased stamps at wholesale prices, sold them in the Patent 
Office at retail prices, and put the difference into his own pocket 
instead of crediting the amount to the public ; the purchase having 
been made out of public moneys. 4. That he had drawn large 
sums out of the public moneys of the office to his own use, and had 
given no account of such sums. 5 That he had withheld a sum. 
of 399/. 7^. 4:d. for which he ought to have given credit to the 
Treasury, and had three times passed his accounts, while that sum 
was in his hands, without noticing it. Pending the investigation 
by the Commissioners, Mr. Edmunds rendered to the Treasury an 
account of fees received by him in every year that he was in office, 
and of the sums paid by him every year into the Exchequer. 
This account showed that by his own admission he had received, up 
to August, 1852, — his receipts, said the two gentlemen just named, 
were, in fact, larger, — 51,245/. ; and he had only paid into the 
Exchequer 46,055/., leaving a deficiency of 5190/., and (this being 
after the date of his last payment into the Exchequer) he had con- 
tinued to withhold that sum from the Exchequer for twelve years 
— namely, until after the discovery of his defalcations. About the 
time of that last payment into the Exchequer, the Patent Law 
Amendment Act came into operation, and abolished the fees 
previously payable on patents for inventions. But there were 
still fees received on other patents and charters, which ought to 
have been paid into the Exchequer as required by the Act of 
Parliament. At the commencement of this inquiry, however, Mr. 
Edmunds had not only failed to pay any part of the 6190/. into 
the Exchequer, but had allowed the subsequent fees payable by 
him into the Exchequer to accumulate in his hands to the extent 
of a further sum of 2682/., making together 7872/. It was not 
till September, 1864, that he paid over that sum, which, however^ 
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was found by Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Hindmarcli to be 892/. short 
of the true balance; and if to that be added the 3033/, the 
amount of the sums unlawfully deducted from the fees, the balance 
of fees still jDo^J^^ble to the Exchequer by Mr. Edmunds would 
amount to 3925/. To this also must be added 5132/. unlawfully 
kept back on the purchase of stamps, and 560/. for deficiency in 
the payments to the Suitors^ Fee Fund of fees received on account 
of it. The four sums amounted together to 9617/. which had been 
withheld by Mr. Edmunds for many yeais 

The report of Messrs. Greenwood and Hindmarch having been 
presented to the Lord Chancellor, with a recommendation that Mr. 
Edmunds should be removed from his situation m the Patent Office, 
it became necessary for Lord Westbury to determine what steps 
should be taken in consequence. It had been proposed hj the 
gentlemen above named that Mr. Edmunds should be required to 
answer the charges before the Lord Chancellor and two other 
judges ; but he applied to be allowed to resign, and the permission 
was given, on condition that he should repay to the Treasury all the 
sums due from him as clerk of the Patents. The question then 
arose as to Mr. Edmunds's other office of clerk to the House of 
Lords With respect to this office the Lord Chancellor informed 
Mr Edmunds that it wms his intention to take the opinions of Lord 
Cranworth and Lord Kingsdown. In the meantime, however, Mr. 
William Brougham, who, as well as some other raombors of his 
family, had been in former times a good deal mixed up with Mr. 
Edmunds’s affairs, interested himself in the case, and wu'oto to the 
Lord Chancellor on behalf of Mr. Edmunds, saying, If you think, 
looking at all the cii'cumstances of the case, that Mr. Edmunds’s 
wisest course is to resign and petition the Parliament Office Com- 
mittee to be allowed to retire on a pension, and if you wnll do 
wdiat you can to help him to a pension, I will advise him to 
resign.*^"^ The Lord Chancellor, in answer to Mr. William Brougham, 
wrote a letter of the date of the 20th of October, which contained 
the following passages I cannot offer any opinion on the 
subject of Mr L. Edmunds’s case. All that I can say is, that if he 
thinks proper to resign, I will do all that I can with propriety to 
obtain for him a pension;"' and in a P.S. he adds, '‘I can wdth 
truth certify that Mr. E. has properly discharged all the duties of 
the office he holds in the House of Lords," 

Mr. Edmunds hereupon resolved at once to resign, and presented 
a petition to the House of Lords, requesting permission to retire, in 
which he stated that he ''had been for eighteen years a servant of 
the House, and that his conduct in that capacity had never been 
the subject of complaint, and he therefore prayed the usual 
reference to a Committee, in order that a pension might be granted 
to him, in conformity with the usage on like occasions 

The Lord Chancellor, who himself presented this petition to the 
House, moved that Mr. Edmunds’s resignation be accepted, and 
that his petition should be referred to a Select Committee of the 
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Lords, wMcli was done. Three days afterwards, the Lord Chancellor 
informed the House that he had appointed the hon. Slingsby 
Bethell (his son) to the office, in their lordship’s House, which had 
been vacated by Mr. Edmunds ; and the appointment was con- 
firmed by the House. 

The Select Committee to which Mr. Edmunds’s petition had 
been referred met (the Lord Chancellor himself being one of 
the members of it), and, limiting themselves to the matter formally 
referred to them by the House, they reported that a pension of 
800^. a year should be awarded to Mr. Edmunds on his retirement, 
which recommendation was adopted by the House It was stated 
on a subsequent occasion by Lord Eedesdale, one of the members 
of the Select Committee, in vindication of the course pursued by 
them, that they would have exceeded their functions if, without spe- 
cial instructions from the House, they had proceeded to inquire into 
the petitioner’s conduct in any matter unconnected with his duties 
in their lordships’ House. So far were the Select Committee from 
being aware that serious charges were still hanging over the head 
of Mr. Edmunds when his petition for a pension was presented by 
a member of the Government, that they did not even think there 
was any reason for his resignation of his post in the House of 
Lords ; and the impression on the minds of the members of the 
Committee was, that Mr Edmunds had paid up all his deficiencies 
in the Patent Office. Not having received from the Lord Chan- 
cellor any information when Mr. ISdmunds’s petition was referred 
to the Committee, or one word of observation from the Govern- 
ment, and the House having accepted Mr. Edmunds’ s resignation, 
and referred his petition for a pension to the Committee without 
comment or instruction, all they had to do was to consider the 
petition as it stood, and they did so in perfect good faith, 
and without any idea that Mr. Edmunds, by his conduct in 
the Patent Office, had forfeited his right to a pension. 

The facts, however, relating to Mr. Edmunds’s conduct in the 
Patent Office had for some time become matter of public rumour, 
and much scandal was occasioned by the circumstance that such a 
delinquent had not only escaped unpunished for his official mis- 
conduct, hut had even received the reward usually accorded to 
persons who have faithfully served the public, in consequence of 
a resignation forced upon him to prevent ignominious dismissal. 
It was generally felt that the case could not be allowed to rest 
here, but that it should be brought in some shape before Parlia- 
ment. The matter was taken up early in the Session by Lord 
Stanley, who elicited some e^^planations from the Attorney- General; 
but on the following day the Lord Chancellor, in the House of 
Lords, volunteered a statement on the subject, and after entering 
at some length into his own conduct and motives, he observed that 
it was essential that all the facts should be brought out by investi- 
gation, and he therefore moved ^^That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into all the circumstances connected with the 
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resignation of Mr. Edmunds of the offic.e of clerk of the Patents 
and clerk to the Commissioners of Patents, and with his resig- 
nation of the office of reading-clerk and clerk of Committees 
of this House, and also into all the circumstances connected 
with the grant of a retiring pension to him by this House.’^ 
The Lord Chancellor added, that as it was necessary that the 
situation of clerk of the Patents should be immediately filled up, 
the Prime Minister, who had the office in his gift, had conferred 
it on a relative of his (the Lord Chancellor’s). The office of clerk 
to the Commissioners of Patents, the more important place of the 
"two, was in his own gift, but he had not filled up the vacancy 
because an amendment of the Patent Laws was impending. 

The Earl of Derby complained that although the Lord Chan- 
cellor was aware of the facts which in his opinion rendered Mr. 
Edmunds unfit to retain his office in their lordships’ House, he 
had himself presented a petition for a pension from Mr. Edmunds, 
and had it referred to a Committee without communicating to the 
Committee or to the House any of the information he possessed 
respecting Mr, Edmunds’s conduct 

After some discussion, the motion for a Select Committee was 
agreed to, and a Committee appointed, consisting of some of the 
most eminent members of each party in the House. 

The Committee thus appointed proceeded to make a full inquiry 
into all the matters referred to them ; and having taken a good 
deal of evidence, they presented their report to the House. This 
document, which entered very fully into all parts of the transac- 
tions affecting Mr. Eelmunds’s conduct, his resignation of his 
several offices, and the part taken by the Lord Chancellor in 
respect to the affair, pronounced the opinion of the Committee 
that so much of the four charges brought against Mr Edmunds as 
related to the purchase with public moneys of stamps upon which 
allowances of discounts were obtained by Mr. Edmunds, was fully 
established by the evidence. The second charge preferred against 
Mr. Edmunds ^‘for having improperly retained in his hands or 
under his control, between the 9th of August, 1852, and the 
month of July, 1864, without duly paying the same over into Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer, divers large sums of money received by him 
for fees on patents, which ought to have been from time to time 
during that period paid by him into Her Majesty’s Exchequer,” 
the Committee considered fully proved ; and the third, ‘‘ for having 
from time to time improperly caused to be transferred to the credit 
of his private account with Messrs Coutts and Co , bankers, from 
a separate account kept by him with the same bankers for the 
public purposes of Her Majesty’s Patent Office, and having applied 
to his own use divers sums of public money for which he was 
accountable to Tier Majestj",” they could not hesitate to conclude 
was ^hompletely established ” 

With regard to the course pursued by the Lord Chancellor, the 
Committee declared, in a resolution moved by Lord Taunton, but 
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carried only by six to five, tjiat they could not coincide with tbe Lord 
Cliancellor in tlie view tbus taken by him of bis public duty. In 
tlieir opinion it ^vas incumbent on liim, wlio presented the petition 
of Hr. Edmunds to the House of Lords, in sonio manner to have 
apprised the Parliament Office Committee of the circumstances 
under wdiich the resignation of Mr. Edmunds of the clerkship had 
taken place, and with which the Lord Chancellor was officially 
acquainted, and not to have left them to decide the question of a 
pension with no clearer light than that which could be derived 
from vague and uncertain rumours The Committee had, how- 
ever, no reason to believe that the Lord Chancellor was influenced 
b}^ any unworthy or unbecoming motives in thus abstaining from 
giving any information to the before-mentioned Committee.'^ 

There were various other matters contained in the report 
affecting the conduct of individuals who had been variously 
implicated in the transactions inquired into, but it appears un- 
necessary to advert further to them in this place. The report of 
the Committee having been received by the House, it was moved 
by Earl Granville to rescind tbe former Resolution of the House 
agreeing to the recommendation of the Select Committee in favour 
of granting a retiring pension to Mr. Edmunds ; and the grant of 
that pension was accordingly revoked. 

Although the Select Committee had pronounced a lenient con- 
clusion on the acts of the Lord Chancellor in regard to the case of 
Mr.*Edmunds, and had limited their censure to an error of judg- 
ment on his part, it cannot be denied that m the public mind 
the reputation of this high functionary sustained some damage 
from the revelations which had been made. It was therefore 
under a certain disadvantage that his name was again heard of in 
connexion with an alleged misuse of official patronage in certain 
appointments and arrangements made in the Leeds District Court 
of Bankruptcy. This matter also became the subject of discussion 
in Parliament, the first occasion arising upon questions addressed 
to the Attorney- General by Mr. Ferrand, one of the Members for 
Devonport. lie asked whether it was true that Mr. H S Wilde, 
when Registrar of the Leeds Court of Bankruptcy, was required 
by a bankruptcy official, by authority, to resign his office, and that 
he refused to do so ; whether Mr. Wilde was then informed that if 
he would resign at once and obtain a medical certificate, he should 
have a pension of 600/. a year, although he was then in a good 
state of health ; whether he did obtain such medical certificate and 
resign ; whether the pension so promised was granted or sanctioned 
by the Lord Chancellor ; whether Mr. Wilde, on his resignation, 
was succeeded by Mr. Welch, who was then in a precarious state 
of health; whether it was arranged that Mr. Welch should hold 
the office until the reversal of the outfawry of the Hon. Richard 
Bethell " ; whether Mr. Richard BethelFs appointment was made 


2 A son of tlie Loid Chancellor, 
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out after his outlawry was reversed ; and whether he attended the 
Bankruptcy Court at Leeds on or about the 24th of February last, 
and stated to official persons there that he was appointed registrar? 

In answer to these inquiries the Attorney-General stated that 
Mr. Wilde was not called upon by any bankiuptcy official to 
resign, but he was called upon to answer certain complaints made 
against him for irregularities in his office, not amounting, he be- 
lieved, to personal or pecuniary defalcations, which were contained 
in a report to the Lord Chancellor made by Mr, Commissioner Elton. 
Mr. Wilde did answer these complaints, but his answers Avere not 
deemed satisfactory. About the same time the Chief Registrar 
was informed that Mr. Wilders state of health was such that, if 
he thought fit, he would be entitled to resign under the thirty- 
third section of the Bankruptcy Act of 1801, and accordingly the 
Chief Registrar, in writing to say that the answer to the report 
wdiich had been made was not satisfactory, suggested to him, from 
friendly motives, that if his state of health was really such as he 
(the Chief Registrar) hod been informed, it was probable that he 
would be allowed to retire from his office in the usual manner. 
That led to a petition being presented by Mr. Wilde to the Lord 
Chancellor, which was verified in every part by Mr. Wilde himself 
upon oath, and was also supported by the certificate of an eminent 
surgeon. Mr. Wilde stated ‘Hhat your petitioner has for some 
time been afflicted with a failure of sight, and that it has now 
become so serious that he is no longer able satisfactorily to fulfil 
the duties of his office, as appears by the certificate of Samuel Key, 
Esq , F R C.S , practising at Leeds, and desires to retire.’’ Mr Wilde 
under these circumstances was permitted to resign, and he received 
a pension of GOO/, a year, to which he w^ould be entitled at his 
resignation under the thiit 3 "-third section of the Bankruptcy Act. 
Then as to the appointment of Mr Welch., Mr. Wilde was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Welch, who some time before had been strongly 
recommended to the Lord Chancellor for such an appointment by 
Sir W. Atherton, the then Attorney- General, Mr. E. James, the 
Attorney-General for the County Palatine of Lancaster, and other 
members of the Northern Circuit, to which Mr. Welch belonged. 
The Lord Chancellor had never seen Mr. Welch in his life, and 
until the questions of Mr. Ferrand were put upon the notice paper 
he had never heard that Mr. Welch had been m a precarious or bad 
state of health. With regard to the alleged arrangement as to Mr. 
Richard Bothell, no such arrangement ivas ever made or proposed, 
or even thought of. In point of fact, when Mr Welch was ap- 
pointed, there was no outlawry at all, for Mr. Welch’s appointment 
was dated the 30th of Juty, 1804, and the outlawry of Mr Bothell 
did not take place until the loth of December following. As to 
the last question, the facts were these . Mr Richard Beth ell was 
never appointed Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy at Leeds at 
all. A vacancy had been caused m London bj^ tbo resignation of 
Mr. Betliell hiuiself, and afterwards the Lord Chancellor was 
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pressed to transfer Mr. Welch to London, and to appoint Mr, 
J>etliell at Leeds, but his lordship positively refused to do so. And 
if Mr. Bethell attended at the Bankruptcy Court at Leeds, and 
stated to the officials that he had been appointed the Registrar of 
the court, that was done altogether without the knowledge or 
sanction of the Lord Chancellor, 

Mr. Ferrand, however, professed himself by no means satisfied 
with the explanations offered by the Attorney- General, and gave 
notice of a motion for the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the circumstances connected with the resignation of 
Mr. Wilde of his office as Registrar, of the grant of a pension to 
him, the appointment of Mr. Welch to that post, his contemplated 
resignation or exchange of the office, and the intended appoint- 
ment of the Hon. Richard Bethell in his place. Shortly after this 
notice had been given, it was announced b}’’ Lord Palmerston that 
the Lord Chancellor courted inquiry into this subject, and that the 
motion of Mr. Ferrand would not be opposed. A Committee of 
Inquiry was accordingly appointed by the House, which manifested 
a great desire to secure the selection of an impartial tribunal, and 
five Members, nominated by the General Committee of Elections, 
were chosen for the purpose. The matters referred to this body 
for investigation were inquired into by them at great length. 
The Lord Chancellor, his son, Mr. Richard Bethell, and all the 
parties implicated in the transactions in question were carefully 
examined, two Members of the House having been apjDointed 
specially to act for that purpose. 

Their report was presented to the House about a fortnight 
before the termination of the Session. It bore the marks of great 
care and impartiality, and could not be said to err on the side of 
undue severity towards the parties affected by it. The facts of 
the case, as stated in the report of the Committee, were sum- 
marily these.— Early in the year 1864, an inquiry had been 
instituted into the Leeds Bankruptcy Court by the "Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the reports made to him charged Mr. Wilde with 
having improperly passed the accounts of the official assignees 
and messengers of the Court, and with having borrowed money 
from them, to the destruction of his independence and efficiency. 
These reports were, by order of the Lord Chancellor, sent to 
Mr, Wilde by Mr Miller, the Chief Registrar in Bankruptcy, on 
the 16th of May, 1864, with a request that ho would explain the 
charges against him. In the same month of May the Lord Chan- 
cellor had learnt that his eldest son, Mr. Richard Bethell, was 
deeply indebted, and had compelled him to resign his post as 
Registrar in Bankruptcy ; and in the middle of the same month Mr. 
Welch, a barrister of the Northern Circuit, a man of some means, 
and an acquaintance of Mr. Bethell, pressed upon the Lord Chan- 
cellor applications which he had previously made to him for a legal 
^pointment, Mr. Welch had been recommended to the Lord 
Chancellor in 1868 by Mr. R. Bethell, as a friend whom he wished 
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to be remembered, and in May, 1864, Mr. Welch backed up this 
recommendation with some testimonials from the late Sir William 
Atherton, and other leading counsel of the Northern Circuit, 
The state of things in the middle of May was this, — that Mr, 
Wilde was accused of serious misconduct, Mr. Bethell had been 
dismissed from his office, and was deeply indebted, and Mr. 
Welch, with some money in his pocket, was an applicant for an 
appointment. That Mr. Bethell and Mr Welch could help each 
other, was obvious ; and the Bev. G. R. Harding, Vicar of St. 
Anne's, Wandsworth, stated to the Committee that it was ar- 
ranged in May, 1864, between himself, Mr. Bethell, and Mr. 
Welch, that Mr. Welch should advance 500/. to Mr. Bothell, who 
should use his influence with his father to get Mr. Welch an 
appointment. On receipt of it Mr. Welch was to pay 1000/. 
more, one- third of which was to be Mr. Harding's share. The 
arrangement was denied by Mr. Bethell and Mr. Welch, but the 
fact that Mr. Welch gave Mr. Bethell a check for 500/ on the 
6th of May was undeniable, and Mr. Welch confessed that he 
advanced the sum to secure Mr. Bethell's influence with his 
father. A vacant office was soon found. On the 26th of June 
Mr. Miller sent Mr. Wilde a peremptory letter,^ informing him 
that unless he announced in course of j)ost his wish to retire, ho 
would be served with notice to appear publicly in open court to 
show cause why he should not be dismissed. So much of the letter, 
Mr. Miller declared, was in strict accordance with the instructions 
of the Lord Chancellor, although the Loid Chancellor himself 
distinctly denied that he authorized Mr. Miller to say any thing 
about retiring ; however that may be, Mr. Miller added of his 
own motion a suggestion to Mr. 'Wilde that his state of health 
was such that he might get a medical certificate entitling him to 
retire on a pension. The suggestion was at once taken by Mr. 
Wilde, and on the 30th of Juno Mr. Miller submitted to the Lord 
Chancellor Mr. Wilde's petition to retire, accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from Mr. Key, an eminent surgeon of Leeds, stating that 
he had been consulted by Mr. Wilde, in the previous August, on 
account of a failure in his sight. Mr. Key appeared to have flatly 
refused to express the certificate in stronger tenns. Mr. Miliei 
stated that he called the Lord Chancellor's attention to its unsatis- 
factory nature ; but the Lord Chancellor declared it impossible 
that he could have seen it, or he should never have done what he 
did on the same 30th of June— viz. allow Mr. Wilde to retire on a 
pension, and appoint Mr. Welch to the office thus vacated. The 
Lord Chancellor added that he appointed Mr. Welch from his 
recollection of his application and testimonials, without further 
solicitation from any one ; and the Committee were satisfied that 
no imputation could fairly be made against the Lord Chancellor 
with regard to this appointment. Mr. Welch himself, however, did 
not seem to have thought that his money had been spent in vam. 
He continued to advance further sums to Mr. Bethell during the 
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last aiitiiniii, andj indeed, down to February of tbis j^eai\ amount- 
ing in the whole to 5501 . After the events of May and June Mr. 
Betliell wont over to the Continent, but returned later in the 
year, hoping to make sonic arrangement with his creditors, and to 
get a fresh appointment. The Lord Chancellor was asked to give 
his son the clerkship in the House of Lords vacated by Mr. 
Edmunds, and when that was bestowed on Mr. Slingsby Bethell, 
his younger son, ilr. Miller asked the Lord Chancellor to give the 
elder brother the registrarship vacated by the younger, and in 
his zeal for the family, drew up the order appointing him to it. 
The Lord Chancellor refused to make this order, and it was then 
suggested that Mr. Bethell might be appointed to a country 
office, whereupon the Chancellor appears .to have said he would 
consider it, if Mr Bethel! could obtain a release from all his 
creditors. This was on the 22nd of February, and the hope held 
out by the Lord Chancellor was followed up with remarkable 
promptitude. The same afternoon Mr. Welch, accidentally in 
London, was introduced by Mr. Bethell to Mr. Skirrow, a friend 
of the Lord Chancellor, and trustee of Mr. Bethelhs marriage 
settlement, and it was understood that Mr. Bethell was to go to 
Leeds in place of Mr. Welch, transferred to London. The next 
day Mr Bethell went to Leeds, and every one in the Bankruptcy 
Court there heard of the arrangement, and at the same time 
Mr. Miller drew up two orders of appointment — one of Mr. Welch 
to the London Begistrarship, and the other of Mr. Bethell to 
Leeds. On the 26th, however, the Lord Chancellor, having 
received further information, made up his mind not to appoint 
his son to any office, and on the following day Mr. Miller, 
warned of the resolution, mentioned the subject to the Chancellor, 
but kept the appointments in his pocket. Mr. Welch remained 
at Leeds, having for a time at least secured a valuable appoint- 
ment in exchange for his money, and Mr. Bethell was not again 
heard of until he was arrested for debt at Ascot by a sheriff’s officer. 

The transactions thus brought to light w^ere certainly most 
discreditable to all the parties concerned, as well as injurious to 
the interests of the public. With regard to the part taken by 
the Lord Chancellor, the Committee concluded their temperate 
report by expressing the following qualified censure upon his 
conduct: — They must be allowed to observe, in conclusion, that 
while the facts which they believe to be established by the evi- 
dence acquit the Lord Chancellor from all charge except that of 
haste and want of caution in granting a pension to Mr. Wilde; 
and although some of the questions asked in yonr hon. House 
which led to the appointment of this Committee were founded on 
information which was not thoroughly accurate ; yet the general 
impression created by the sudden retirement of Mr, Wilde, and 
the pecuniary transactions which took place between Mr. Bethell 
and Mr. Welch, coupled with the representations made by Mr. 
Bethell on his visit to Leeds, were calculated to excite the gravest 
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suspicions, and your Committee are of opinion tliat fhe inquiry 
winch they haye eoiiclucted was for this reason highly desirable 
for the public interests 

The report of the Committee, as soon as it was made public, 
together with the evidence upon which it was based, naturally 
gave rise to much comment in the newspapers and in other quar- 
ters; and criticism much less lenient than that of the Committee 
was freely uttered upon the conduct of the high functionary whose 
patronage had been misemployed Prorogation, however, was 
now close at hand, and the matter seemed lAely to escape further 
discussion in Parliament, when a notice was placed on the table 
of the House of Commons within three days of the close of the 
Session, by Mr. Warde Hunt, one of the Members for Northamp- 
tonshire, of a motion for a vote of censure on the Lord Chan- 
cellor's conduct. Although a large proportion of the Members of 
the House of Commons had left London in preparation for the 
impending elections, the importance of the occasion brought them 
up in considerable numbers to attend the debate, and the expiring 
Parliament witnessed one of the most animated discussions which 
had taken place for some time. The motion submitted by Mr. 
Hunt to the House was in these terms : That the evidence taken 
before the Committee of this House on the Leeds Bankruptcy 
Court discloses that a great facility exists for obtaining public 
appointments by corrupt means; that such evidence, and also 
that taken before a Committee of the House of Lords in the case 
of Leonard Edmunds, and laid before this House, shows a laxity 
of practice and want of caution on the part of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in sanctioning the grant of retiring pensions to public 
officers over whose heads grave charges are impending, and in 
filling up the vacancies made by the retirement of such officers, 
whereby great encouragement has been given to corrupt practices ; 
and that such laxity and want of caution, even in the absence of 
any improper motive, are, in the opinion of this House, highly 
reprehensible, and calculated to throw discredit on the administra- 
tion ‘of the high offices of State.^^ Mr. Hunt frankly avowed that 
he proposed this motion as a vote of censure upon the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and observed that if he had undertaken it on frivolous or 
insufficient grounds the censure would recoil upon his own head, 
whilst if he could show that there were real and substantial 
grounds for it, he should be satisfied with having discharged his 
duty. It was of essential importance not only that the patronage 
attaching to the office of Lord Chancellor should be exercised with 
perfect purity, and that that great functionary should be incorrupt 
himself, but that he should be lynx-eyed in watching the pro- 
ceedings of those who were subordinate to him. In this instance 
he was happy to say that he did not impute personal corruption 
to the Lord Chancellor, but he did assert that the noble and 
learned lord had not displayed that vigilance and anxiety for the 
public interest which they had a right to expect at his hands, and 
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tliat Ms conduct Lad not been sucb as to satisfy tbe country or 
to justify bis continuance in office, because be bad been so luke- 
warm, careless, and supine m not preventing tbe corruption that 
was going on around him. In a lengthened and temperate speecb 
tbe bon. Member carefully analyzed the evidence taken before the 
Select Committee, and concluded, from all tbe facts of the case, 
that tbe Lord Chancellor had exhibited a moral obtusencss that 
bad given great occasion for scandal, that be bad led people to 
think that places could be obtained by corrupt means, that be 
did not scan too nicely tbe reasons for removing one man from 
office and appointing another, and that his ‘^fatuous simplicity, 
if sucb words could be applied to him, had enabled tbe persons by 
whom be was surrounded to practise a system of corruption which 
was almost as bad for tbe country as if be himself were personally 
guilty of it 

Tbe Lord Advocate, adverting to tbe groundless imputations 
which bad been cast upon tbe Lord Chancellor, observed that it 
was difficult to get rid of the prejudice they created, and be en- 
treated the House to listen, as a judicial tribunal, impartially to 
what be should urge on his behalf. He examined the evidence 
relating to Mr. "Wilde and tbe appointment of Mr. "Welch, enter- 
ing minutely into details, replying, as be proceeded, to the re- 
marks of Mr. Hunt. He insisted that, on tbe face of the evidence, 
it was absurd to suppose that Mr. Eichard Betbell could have 
exercised tbe influence alleged upon bis father, and maintained 
that tbe recommendations of Mr. "Welch were amply sufficient to 
justify his appointment. He discussed tbe case of Mr. Wilde and 
tbe conduct of Mr. Miller in reference to it, remarking that it was 
very easy now, when all tbe surrounding circumstances were 
known, to apply line and rule, and blame the Lord Chancellor for 
allowing a retiring pension to an officer. He alluded to tbe con- 
fusion in tbe evidence of Mr. Miller, and compared it with that of 
other witnesses with reference to tbe case of Mr. Wilde, reminding 
the House that the enforced resignation of bis office was a punish- 
ment inflicted upon Mr. Wilde. The House should not express 
a stronger opinion in regard to tbe Lord Chancellor’s conduct in 
this matter than that of the Committee. As to the corrupt trans- 
actions in relation to Mr. Welch’s appointment, he contended 
that there was not the most remote connexion between them and 
tbe motives which had led to the appointment, citing portions of 
the evidence to justify the conclusion that the Lord Chancellor 
stood thoroughly clear of any ignoble motive in tbe matter. He 
moved an amendment to the effect that the House, having con- 
sidered tbe report of the Select Committee on tbe Leeds Bank- 
ruptcy Court, and tbe evidence upon which it was founded, agree 
with the Committee in acquitting the Lord Chancellor of all 
charge, except haste and want of caution in granting a pension to 
Mr. Wilde ; and is of opinion that further steps should be taken 
by law with reference to tbe grant of sucb pensions. 
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Mr. Denman said ttat, having read the evidence through, he 
considered the heads of the resolution to he unjust and untrue The 
hon. Member then reviewed the evidence, and said the Lord 
Chancellor had been an industrious judge and an earnest law re- 
former, and he trusted that the House would not, by means of a 
party vote, insist upon driving from office a great and good public 
servant, because he had been guilty of certain errors of judgment 
in the distribution of patronage, and in the acceptance of resigna- 
tions with pensions where pensions might have been refused. 

Mr. E. P. Bouverie said he had been a constant supporter of 
the Grovernment ; but his confidence in the Government did not 
extend to the Lord Chancellor. He was filling fully to acquit the 
noble lord of personal corruption. But grossly corrupt practices 
had been notoriously committed by officers under him, and a new 
system of corruption for obtaining public offices had been insti- 
tuted. The process was to bribe the son of the Lord Chancellor, 
and by that means obtain the office ; then rob the public yourself, 
or wink at others doing so ; upon discovery of your malversations, 
apply to the Lord Chancellor for permission to resign, and then 
retire with a pension. With regard to the motion of Mr. Ward 
Hunt, he objected to it that the terms in which it stated the 
charges against the Lord Chancellor were not sufficiently explicit ; 
he should, therefore, in the event of that motion being rejected, 
propose an amendment of which he had given notice, and which 
was as follows : — That this House, having considered the Report 
of the Leeds Bankruptcy Court and the evidence taken before 
them, are of opinion that, while the evidence discloses the exist- 
ence of corrupt practices with reference to the appointment of 
Patrick Robert Welch to the office of registrar of the Leeds 
Bankruptcy Court, they are satisfied that no imputation can fairly 
be made against the Lord Chancellor with regard to this appoint- 
ment, and that such evidence, and also that taken before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords to inquire into the circumstances 
connected with the resignation by Mr. L. Edmunds of the offices 
held by him and laid before this House, show a laxity of practice 
and a want of caution with regard to the public interest on the part 
of the Lord Chancellor in sanctioning the grant of retiring pensions 
to public officers against whom grave charges were pending, which, 
in the opinion of this House, is calculated to discredit the ad- 
ministration of his great offices.^’ 

Mr. W. Hunt said he was quite willing to have his own resolu- 
tion negatived, and Mr. Bouverie’s amendment adopted. 

Mr. Howes, chairman of the Select Committee, approved of Mr. 
Hunt’s decision. 

Mr. Vivian, a Member of the Committee, dissented from Mr. 
Howes’s views, and said, as a Member of the Committee, he could 
not for a moment say that the evidence was in any way sufficient 
to cause him to give a vote which would have the effect of causing 
the Lord Chancellor to resign his office. Upon that ground, 
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tlierefore, it was Ws firm determinatioa to support the words of 
tlie Committee. 

The Attorney- General supported the amendment moved by the 
Lord Advocate, and, after reviewing the evidence given before the 
Committee, concluded by saying that the case of Mr. Edmunds, 
which had been long since considered, ought not to be imported into 
the charge respecting Mr. Wilde. Is it,’’ said the hon. gentle- 
man, true, that the Lord Chancellor is a person who has not had 
the public interest at heart in this manner ? Who set the Edmunds 
inquiry on foot ? Who discovered the gross abuses by which the 
public had been defrauded ? It was the Lord Chancellor by his 
vigilance. The abuses had been going on since 1852, and it was 
the present Lord Chancellor who had ferreted out those abuses 
He caused cases to be investigated and offenders to be removed, 
and recovered considerable sums for the public which the public 
would otherwise have lost. I trust that the House will consider 
the services done by the Lord Chancellor for the public in exposing 
those abuses and causing those inquiries. We know that the Lord 
Chancellor has incurred odium at Leeds and through the country, 
because, having heard of local abuses, he investigated them. 
Having done so, he corrected many abuses, and punished, but 
always leniently, numerous offenders. The Lord Chancellor, as 
holder of ecclesiastical patronage, has been the first to surrender 
300 livings for the public good. In regard to judicial patronage, 
has not the Lord Chancellor made appointments to the bench of 
men best fitted without regard to party or any other consideration, 
and by doing so given universal satisfaction to all ? So with the 
disposal of the judgeships in the county courts, and also with the 
registrarships in bankruptcy. These are matters which the House 
should consider before coming to this vote of want of confidence. 
Let the House look to the shining merits of this great ofiicer, and 
refuse to concur in this vote of censure.” 

Mr. E. Egerton said that, as a Member of the Committee, whilst 
acquitting the Lord Chancellor of personal corruption, he was not 
prepared to whitewash him by agreeing to the amendment of the 
Lt)rd Advocate. 

The original motion having been put, was negatived without a 
division. 

The amendment of the Lord Advocate having thus become the 
original motion, Viscount Palmerston proposed that the debate 
should be adjourned tiU next day, as the amendment of which Mr. 
Bouverie had given notice materially altered the issue, and neither 
the House nor the Government had had sufficient opportunity to 
consider it. 

Mr. Disraeli observed that the subject had been amply discussed, 
and that an adjournment would be a mere mockery. 

The House then divided upon the question of adjournment, 
when the numbers were : — Ayes, 163 ; noes, 177 ; majority against 
Government, 14, 
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Viscount Palmerston said that, anxious not to give the House 
more trouble than was necessary, he accepted the division on the 
question of adjournment as indicating the feeling of the House 
with regard to the motion of Mr. Bouverie. He would not, there- 
fore, ask the House to divide again. 

The motion of the Lord Advocate was then put and negatived, 
and the amendment of Mr. Bouverie carried nemine contradicente. 

The vote come to by the House of Commons upon Mr. Bouverie’s 
resolution could have but one result ; and, indeed, it was under- 
stood that even had Lord Palmerston’s motion for an adjournment 
been carried, the resignation of the Lord Chancellor would have 
been announced before the resumption of the debate. But after the 
vote of censure which was actuallj?' passed, it occasioned no surprise 
that on the assembling of the House on the day following, the 
Prime Minister rose to inform the House that the noble and 
learned lord had taken the only course open to him. 

Lord Palmerston said : Sir, the Lord Chancellor, in deference 
to the vote of the House last night, and to the opinion which that 
vote implied, has deemed it his duty, through me, to tender to Her 
Majesty the resignation of his office, which accordingly I have 
done. I think it at the same time due to the Chancellor to state 
that as early as the beginning of the Session — the beginning of the 
year, I may say — the Chancellor, stung in his feelings by the 
various attacks which were made upon him from different quarters, 
often pressed upon me that his resignation should be conveyed to Her 
Majesty. I, upon public and upon private and personal grounds, 
declined to accept that resignation, or to be the channel of convey- 
ing that resignation to Her Majesty, and I urged upon the Chan- 
cellor to remain at his post, and for this reason, that if he had 
resigned in consequence of the various attacks, some of them 
anonymous, he would thereby have been considered as implying 
the admission of the various charges that had been made against 
him, and even more than the charges that actually were made. 
Whereas, I represented to him that if he remained at his post 
there would, no doubt, be a Parliamentary inquiry into the matter 
concerned ; and knowing and believing that his motives throughout 
have been perfectly pure and incorrupt, I was convinced that out 
of that inquiry would result that which has resulted, namely, an 
entire acquittal of the Chancellor of every corrupt motive. It 
will be necessary that the Chancellor should continue to hold the 
seals until Friday morning, in order that he may go through those 
operations which are connected with the prorogation and dissolu- 
tion of Parliament ; and on Friday the Chancellor will resign the 
seals into the hands of Her Majesty.” 

On the following day the Lord Chancellor made his valedictory 
statement in the House of Lords. The noble and learned lord 
said, I feel it to be my duty, out of the deep respect which I 
owe to your lordships, to attend here to-day, that I may personally 
announce to you that I have tendered the resignation of my office 

T, 9. 
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yf Lord Chancellor to Her Majesty, and that it has hcen by Her 
^lajesty most graciouslj" accepted. My lords, the step which I 
t«)ok yesterday 1 should have taken several months ago if I had 
followed the dictates of my own judgment and of my own feelings, 
but I felt that I was not at liberty to do so. As a Member of 
the Government, I could not take such a step without the per- 
mission and sanction of the Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. So far as I was myself personally concerned, possessing, 
as I have the happiness to do, the friendship of the noble lord at 
the head of the Government and of the Members of the Cabinet, 
I laid aside my own feelings, being satisfied that my honour 
and sense of duty were safe if I followed their opinion rather 
than my own. My lords, I felt that the holder of the great 
seal ought never to be in the position of an accused person, if, 
unfortunately, he was so. For my part I felt that it was due to 
the great office which I held that I should retire from it, and 
* meet any accusation that might be brought against me in the 
character of a private person. But my noble friend at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government combated that opinion, and I think 
with great justice. He said it would not do to admit that as a 
principle of political duty, or the consequence would be, that who- 
ever thought fit to bring forward an accusation would succeed in 
driving the Lord Chancellor from office. Therefore, when the 
charges were first made, and were investigated by a Committee of 
your lordships’ House, I entreated to be allowed to retire. The 
answer I received, and to which I gave my unqualified assent, was 
the answer of my noble friend which I have just described to you. 
When the Committee of the House of Commons was moved for, I 
again renewed my solicitations. The Government, however, thought 
I was bound, on the same principle, to undergo that inquiry, and 
I submitted to it again in deference to their wishes. When the 
late motion in the House of Commons was announced, I again 
renewed my request that that motion might be rendered unneces- 
sary by my resignation of my office. But my noble friend thought 
it was my duty still to persist, and accordingly, my lords, my resig- 
nation, earnestly as I wished to make it, was postponed, in the man- 
ner I have described to you, until yesterday. How, let it not be for 
one moment imagined that I state this in order to set up my own 
opinion in opposition to the kind and judicious advice that I received, 
coming as it did from a source that I was bound to respect and 
obejn But I have troubled you with this statement in the hope 
that you will believe, and that the public will believe, that I have 
not clung to office, that I have had no desire to retain it, that I 
have not been influenced by any base or unworthy motives. With 
regard to the opinion of the House of Commons I do not presume 
to say a word. I have bowed to that decision ; but I may venture 
to hope that, after an interval of time, calmer thoughts will prevail, 
and that feelings more favonrable to myself may he entertained. 
My lords, I am thankful for the opportunity wffiich my tenure of 
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office lias afforded me of passing measures originating with myself, 
and wliich have received your lordships’ approbation — measures 
which I believe, nay, which I venture from experience to predict, 
will be productive of great benefit to the public. With them I hope 
my name will be associated. I regret deeply that a great measure 
which I have had at heart — the formation of a digest of the entire 
law — I have been unable to inaugurate ; for it was not until this 
Session that the means were afforded by Parliament for that 
purpose. My lords, I leave that great scheme ready prepared to 
my successor. With regard to the future, I can only venture to 
promise that it will be my zealous anxiety, in the character of a 
private Member of this House, to promote and assist in accom- 
plishing all those reforms and improvements in the administration 
of justice which I feel are yet required by the country. My lords, 
with regard to the appellate business of your lordships’ House, I 
am happy to say it is in what I think will be found a satisfactory 
state. There is not a single judgment in arrear save one in which 
the arguments were concluded only, after many days’ hearing, the 
day before yesterday. In Chancery, I am happy also to state that 
by the end of the sittings there will not, I believe, remain one 
appeal unheard, or a judgment not pronounced. I mention this 
only in the hope that your lordships will see and acknowledge that 
it has been my most earnest desire, from the time I assumed office, 
to give to the discharge of my judicial duty all my powers and my 
energies, and all the industry I could command. My lords, I 
have nothing more to do than to thank your lordships, which I do 
universally, for the kindness which I have uniformly received. It 
is very possible that by some words, by some inadvertence, by 
some want of attention or courtesy, I may have given pain, or I 
may have exposed myself to unfavourable report. My lords, if 
that be the case, I beg of you to accept the expression of my 
regret, and I trust that it may be erased from your memories. 
My lords, I have nothing more to say than that I thank you for 
the kindness with which you have listened to me.” 

The Lord Chancellor’s speech was heard with deep attention, 
and passed without comment. The Great Seal was shortly after- 
wards entrusted, for the second time, to Lord Cranworth. 

The last Session of an expiring Parliament is not a time in 
which important changes or measures of great magnitude can 
properly be initiated, and little was expected during the present 
sitting of the Legislature except the performance of the ordinary 
annual business which devolves on Parliament, and the passing of 
such Bills as were urgently required for the public interest. But 
when the financial arrangement of the year had been decided on, 
and the necessary supplies voted, the interest of the coming 
General Election began to absorb the attention of the public, and 
to influence the attendance of Members in their places in the House 
of Commons. When the month of July arrived, the shadow of the 
approaching dissolution began to throw a chilling effect on the 
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proceedings of Parliament, and a desire was evinced to hasten the 
iiievitaUe event, and bring the fate of Members and of parties to 
the test of the constituencies. The early part of this month was con- 
sidered to be the time when a General Election would occasion the 
least degree of disturbance to the industry and avocations of the 
public, and the necessary business of legislation having been com- 
pleted, the 6tli was fixed for the Prorogation of Parliament with a 
view to its being immediately dissolved. On that day, accordingly, 
the Parliament having reached its full term, according to consti- 
tutional usage, and being within nine months of its utmost legal 
duration, was brought to an end. The Prorogation took place by 
commission, the Royal Speech being read by Earl Granville. It 
was in the following terms : — 


My Lords akd Gentlemen, — 

^^We are commanded by Her Majesty to release you from 
further attendance in Parliament, and, at the same time, to con- 
vey to you Her Majesty’s acknowledgments for the zeal and 
assiduity with which you have applied yourselves to the discharge 
of your duties in the Session now brought to a close. 

are further commanded to inform you that, as the present 
Parliament has now so nearly lasted the period assigned by law for 
the duration of Parliaments, that you could not enter upon another 
yearly Session with advantage to the public interest, it is Her 
Majesty’s intention immediately to dissolve the present Parlia- 
ment and to issue writs for the calling of a new one. 

But Her Majesty cannot take leave of you without command- 
ing ns to express to you Her Majesty’s deep sense of the zeal and 
public spirit which, during the six years of your existence as a 
Parliament, you have constantly displayed in the discharge of im- 
portant functions, and tendering to you Her Majesty’s warm 
acknowledgments for the many good measures which you have 
submitted for her acceptance, and which have greatly conduced 
to the diminution of the public burthens, to the encouragement of 
industry, to the increase of the wealth, and to the promotion of the 
welfare and happiness of Her Majesty’s people. 

We are commanded to inform you that Her Majesty’s rela- 
tions with foreign powers are friendly and satisfactory, and she 
trusts that there are no questions pending which are likely to lead 
to any disturbance of the peace of Europe. 

Her Majesty rejoices that the civil war in North America has 
ended, and she trusts that the evil caused by that long conflict 
may he repaired, and that prosperity maybe restored in the States 
which have suffered from the contest. 

‘^Her Majesty regrets that the conferences and communications 
between Her Majesty’s North American provinces on the subject 
of the union of those provinces in a confederation have not yet led 
to a satisfactory result. Such a union would afford additional 
strength to those provinces, and give facilities for many internal 
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improvements. Her Majesty has received gratifying assurances 
of the devoted loyalty of her North American subjects. 

^^Her Majesty rejoices at the continued tranquillity and in- 
creasing prosperity of her Indian dominions : and she trusts that 
the large supply which those territories will afford of the raw 
material of manufacturing industry, together with the termination 
of the civil war in the United States of North America, will pre- 
vent the recurrence of the distress which long prevailed among 
the manufacturing population of some of the northern counties. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, — 

^^Her Majesty commands us to convey to you her warm 
acknowledgments for the liberal supplies which you have granted 
to Her Majesty for the service of the present year, and towards the 
permanent defence of Her Majesty's dockyards and arsenals. 

The commercial treaty which Her Majesty has recently con- 
cluded with Prussia and the other States composing the German 
Commercial Union has, by Her Majesty's commands, been laid 
before jou. Her Majesty trusts that this treaty will contribute to 
the development of commercial relations between this country and 
Germany, and will promote the interests of the several countries 
which are parties to it. 

‘^Her Majesty commands us to assure you that her attention 
will continue to be directed to all such measures as may be calcu- 
lated to extend and to place on a sound footing the trade between 
Her Majesty’s dominions and foreign countries. 

‘^My Loans and Gentlemen, — 

‘‘ Her Majesty has given her cordial assent to many measures of 
public usefulness, the result of your labours in the Session now 
brought to a close. 

The Act for rendering the expenses incurred for the support of 
the poor chargeable upon the whole of a Union, instead of being con- 
fined to separate parishes, will diminish the hardship inflicted upon 
the labouring poor by reason of removals from parish to parish. 

The Partnership Amendment Act will tend to encourage the 
profitable employment of capital. 

The Courts of Justice Building and Concentration Acts will, 
it is hoped, lessen the expense and shorten the duration of legal 
proceedings. 

‘‘The Clerical Subscription Act, founded on the recommenda- 
tion of a Boyal Commission, will remove objections which have 
been felt to the number and variety of the forms of subscription 
and declaration hitherto required of the clergy. 

“ The management and discipline of prisons will be improved 
by the Act for the consolidation and amendment of the laws on 
that subject. 

“ The County Court Equitable Jurisdiction Act will give a use- 
ful extension to the local administration of justice. 
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Tile Aot for Consolidating tlie Comptrollorsliip of tlie Exclie- 
qiier witli tlie Board of Audit will tend to increase the efficiency 
of the arrangements for auditing the public accounts. 

The Act for Establishing the Hecord of Titles in Ireland will 
render more easy and secure the transfer of land. 

“ The Act for Amending the Laws which govern the constabu- 
lary force in Ireland will tend to prevent the recurrence of such 
disorders as happened last year at Belfast. 

‘^The Colonial IsTaval Defence Act has removed restrictions 
which have hitherto prevented the Colonies from taking effectual 
measures for their own defence against attacks by sea. 

Her Majesty has also gladly given her assent to many other 
useful measures of less general importance. 

‘‘ The electors of the United Kingdom will soon be called upon 
again to choose their representatives in Parliament ; and Her Ma- 
jesty fervently prays that the blessing of Almighty God may 
attend their proceedings, and may guide them towards the attain- 
ment of the object of Her Majesty^s constant solicitude — the wel- 
fare and happiness of her people."^^ 


The Commission for the Prorogation having been read by the 
clerk at the table, 

Earl Granville formally declared Parliament prorogued to the 
12th inst. 

On the same evening a notice appeared in the Gazette that 
the Parliament w^as dissolved. The writs for the new elections 
were immediately sent out, and the proceedings commenced with 
the greatest activity for the execution of the writs. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Gexeeae Election — Its tranq-ail and unexcited character — The Oxford Ilni- 
versity Contest — Rejection of Mr Gladstone and return of Mr Gathorne Hardy — 
Mr. Gladstone is proposed for South Lancashiie, and obtains a Seat for that Division 
— General Results of the Election — Change m the Composition of the House of 
Commons, and increased prepondeiance of Liberal Members — Death of Viscount Pal- 
meiston — General regret felt by the Public for the loss of the Veteran Statesman — 
He is buried m Westminster Abbey — Earl Russell becomes Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Gladstone Leader of the House of Commons — Other changes in the Cabinet — 
Pavourahle results of the Harvest — Drawbacks to the general prosperity from the 
Cattle Plague in England and Scotland, and the Penian Conspiracy in Ireland — 
Account of the Cattle Disease, its Origin and Characteristics — degressive Ravages 
of the Malady — Appointment of a Royal Commission of Inquiry— Important Con- 
clusions resulting fiom their Investigations —Differences of opinion among the Com- 
missioners with respect to Remedies — The Government declines to adopt the more 
stringent measures of complete isolation recommended by the majority— -Successive 
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issues of Orders of Council on the subject — The Local Antboiities are invested with 
powers to adopt remedial or preventive measures— Dissatisfaction expressed at the 
unwillingness of tlie Ministers to assume tlie responsibility — Suggestions for a 
Scheme of a National Insmaiicc of Cattle guaiaiiteed by the State — The Chancelloi 
of the Exchequer urges powerful aiguinents against that pi oposal— Increased alarm 
felt throughout the countiy — Total failure of medical treatment — Opinion of Di. 
Watson on the nature of the Disease — Suggestion of Vaccination as a Preventive — 
Paitial failure of that inode of tieatment — Efiect of the malady on the prices of 
meat, milk, and other commodities — Alterations m the channels of supply— Official 
Statement of the ravages of the Pestilence down to the end of the year.— 
Fenian Conspiracy in Ii eland — Operations in conceit with lush emigiants in 
the Dnited States— Oiigm of the term ‘‘Eenian,^’ and natuie and objects of the 
movement — Hostility of the Brotheihood to the Boman Catholic Piiests, by whom 
they aie reprobated and denounced — Design of the Insurgents to invade the king- 
dom, establish an Irish Bepublic, with confiscation of property, and destiuction of 
the existing social fabric— Pi ompt and vigorous measuies of the Grovemment — 
Numerous ai rests of conspirators, and seizures of arms and tieasonable documents — 
Capture of Stephens, the principal leader in Ireland— He is committed to Bichmond 
Gaol, but effects his Escape— Futile attempts of the Police to discover his retreat— 
Appointment of the Special Commission foi the trial of the accused paities — Its pro- 
ti acted sittings at Dublin and Cork — Conviction of the prisoneis, who aie sentenced 
to various terms of penal servitude — Absence of public excitement or sympathy with 
the accused — Beadiness of the juries to convict upon due evidence — Specimens of 
IJenian Pioclamations and Addresses — Manufacture of pikes for the pioposed invasion 
— Bemittances of money from confedeiates in Ameiica— Injuiious efiect of the 
revolutionary movement on the impiovement of Ireland — Alaim felt by landowners 
and possessors of propeity — Geneial Betrospect of the state of the kingdom at the 
close of the year— Be view of the commeicial and monetary features of the period — 
Gieat vaiiations in the rate of mteiesb — Piogressive dearness of money— Extensive 
speculation through the medium of Companies with limited liability— Lai ge con- 
signments of produce to Ameiica at the close of the Civil War — Influence of these 
events on the Money Market — Conclusion 


The General Election of 1865 took place under circumstances of 
as little excitement as can perhaps ever be expected to attend the 
choosing by a great nation of its representative body. It was not 
in the common sense of the term an appeal to the consti- 
tuencies, for there was no prominent question or pending contro- 
versy which the voters were called upon to decide, — no definite 
issue to be tried, no election cry to stimulate party zeal. The 
late Parliament had expired by efflux of time, and a new House 
was required to be chosen according to the canons of the Con- 
stitution, but the task was one which might happily be performed 
without any excitement of political animosities, or any disturbance 
of the public tranquillity. The Government of Lord Palmerston 
presented their claims for a continuance of the support of the 
country with considerable confidence, appealing to the success of 
their efforts in maintaining external peace, and to the triumphant 
results of their financial and commercial policy. Their adherents 
counted on a certain though moderate accession of strength in the 
new Parliament. A considerable change in the composition of 
the House, though not in the relative strength of parties, was 
naturally expected, the long interval which had elapsed since the 
last election having caused many Members to desire retirement, 
and many constituencies to seek a change of men to represent 
them. The interest of the election mainly centred on two points, 
the expected contest for the University of Oxford, where Mr. 
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Gladstone was threatened with a yery fonniclable opposition by 
the supporters of Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and the metropolitan 
seats, for which there were several new candidates, among whom 
were men of considerable eminence and distinction. The general 
result of the elections in Ireland was also regarded with a good 
deal of interest. 

The celerity with which the elections are now happily con- 
ducted, made the period of suspense a very short one. The new 
writs were despatched almost the moment after the late Parlia- 
ment had ceased to exist. Within a week most of the borough 
contests in England and Wales had been decided. The metro- 
politan elections came off first. In the City of London there was 
a contest, but scarcely more than a formal one. The four Liberal 
candidates outnumbered, by majorities of more than 2000, their 
two Conservative opponents, Mr. Goschen standing first on the 
poll. For Westminster there was a trial of some interest. Mr. 
J. Stuart Mill, the eminent philosophical and economical writer, 
being one of the candidates on the Liberal side. He was op- 
posed by a gentleman of character and influence of the other 
school of politics ; but the result was to bring in Mr. Mill second 
on the poll, with a majority of several hundreds over the Con- 
servative. Mr. Thomas Hughes, a gentleman of some literary 
celebrity, and who had also identified himself much with the 
cause of the working class, was returned at the head of the poll 
for Lambeth. In other parts of the country, men distinguished in 
literature and science were for the first time returned by popular 
constituencies. But the most exciting struggle was at Oxford. 
According to an Act passed in the last Parliament, the election for 
the Universities was authorized to be made by means of voting 
papers, transmitted through the post or otherwise to the Vice- 
Chancellors, and a period of five days was allowed for keeping 
open the poll. The respective friends of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Hardy made great exertions, and a most active canvass was 
set on foot throughout the county, hut it was generally expected 
that the paper voting system would tell against the interests of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The polling commenced on 
the 13th of July, and the result of the first day was to place 
Mr. Gladstone in a small minority below Mr. Hardy and in the 
third place on the poll, the late representative, Sir W. Heathcote, 
who received support from both sides, holding the first place. 
During the four remaining days of the poll, the relative position 
of the candidates, though the distance between them from time 
to time varied, continued unchanged ; and at the close of the poll, 
on the 18th, the numbers were declared to be as follows : — 

For Sir William Heathcote , . . 3,236 

For Mr. Gathorne Hardy . . . .1,904 

For Mr. Gladstone ..... 1,724 
Majority of Mr. Hardy over Mr. Gladstone, 180. 
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Thus ended this remarkable contest, at which not less than 3850 
voters polled, a number nearly double that polled on any former 
occasion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer addressed the following fare- 
well address to the members of Uonvocation : — 

Grentlemen, — After an arduous connexion of eighteen years, I 
bid you respectfully farewell. My earnest purpose to serve you, 
my many faults and shortcomings, the incidents of the political 
relation between the University and myself, established in 1847, 
so often questioned in vain, and now at length finally dissolved, 
I leave to the judgment of the future. It is one imperative duty, 
and one alone, which induces me to trouble you with these few 
parting words : the duty of expressing my profound and lasting 
gratitude for indulgence as generous, and for support as warm and 
enthusiastic in itself, and as honourable from the character and 
distinctions of those who have given it, as has, in my belief, ever 
been accorded by any constituency to any representative. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Tour obliged and obedient servant, 

W. E. Gladstone. 

“ Hawardeii, Chester, Jialy 18, 1865.” 

Thus rejected, as Sir Robert Peel had been before him, by the 
University of Oxford, Mr. Gladstone at once resolved to appeal to 
another and very different constituency to return him to Parlia- 
ment. The representation of South Lancashire was still open, and 
preparations for a keen struggle between the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties had been for some time made. The nomination 
for that division had taken place on the 17th, and the name of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been then proposed, the 
actual result at Oxford not being then known. Mr. Gladstone 
set off on the 18th for Manchester, where he had a conference 
with the Liberal Election Committee, and thereupon issued the 
following address: — 

To THE Electors of the Southern Division of the County 
OF Lancaster. 

Gentlemen, — I appear before you as a candidate for the suf- 
frages of your division of my native county. Time forbids me to 
enlarge on the numerous topics which justly engage the public 
interest. I will bring them all to a single head. You are con- 
versant — few so much so — with the legislation of the last thirty- 
five years. You have seen, you have felt, its results. You cannot 
fail to have observed the verdict which the country generally has, 
within the last eight days, pronounced upon the relative claims 
and positions of the two great political parties with respect to that 
legislation in the past, and to the prospective administration of 
public affairs. I humbly, but confidently, without the least dis- 
paragement to many excellent persons from whom I have the 
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misfortune frequently to differ, ask you to give your powerful 
voice in confirmation of that verdict, and to pronounce with sig- 
nificance as to the direction in which you desire the wheels of 
the State to move. Before these words can be read, I hope to be 
among you in the hives of your teeming enterprise. 

‘‘I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

“ W. E. Gladstone. 

‘‘Hawaiden, July 18.^’ 


The same evening Mr. Gladstone addressed an Immense as- 
asscmbly in the Eoyal Amphitheatre of Liverpool, where his 
appearance was welcomed with great enthusiasm. The intro- 
ductory part of his speech on this occasion excited much interest 
on account of the reference which it contained to his recent 
rejection by his former constituents. Mr. Gladstone said, — ^^At 
eight o’clock to-night, when I have the honour of appearing before 
this crowded assembly, the poll has been appointed to cease for 
the University of Oxford. The very last thing that I could think 
of would be to connect that circumstance at Oxford with one 
single word either of disrespect or indifference as regards that 
ancient, great, and venerable University. Gentlemen, during 
eighteen anxious years I have been the representative of Oxford. 
It has been my duty in her name to deal, as well as my feeble 
powers would permit me, with all the questions bearing upon the 
relationship of religion and of education to the State which this 
critical period has brought to the surface. Gentlemen, I have 
endeavoured to serve that University with my whole heart ; and 
with the strength, or weakness, or whatever faculties God has given 
me, it has been my daily and my nightly care to promote as well 
as I could her interests, and to testify to her, as well as I could, 
my love. Long has she borne with me. Long, in spite of active 
opposition, did she resist every effort to displace me. At last she 
has changed her mind. God grant it may be well with her ; but 
recollections of her confidence, which I have so long enjoyed, and 
of the many hours and many years that I have spent in her 
service, never can part from me. And if now, gentlemen, I 
appear before you in a different position, I do not appear as a 
different man. I have not forgotten my former existence in this 
free and happy country ; I know of no distinction between the 
various classes and various interests, and there is no reason why 
the man who has been, to the best of his poor ability, the faithful 
representative of the University, should not also, to the best of 
his poor ability, if the constituency should be disposed to grant 
the trust, be the faithful representative of the electors of South 
Lancashire. In representing that University, my task has been 
one of no small difficulty; the desire of my heart has been to 
minister to her strength and to her prosperity, and I will not 
yield to my favoured competitor in devotion to her truest interests. 
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As to the mode of promoting these interests, as to the best method 
of testifying to that attachment, there may be great differences 
between us ; my earnest desire, my heart's prayer is, that her 
future may be as glorious as her past, — yet more glorious still. 
But if it is to be so, that result must be lirought about by following 
a certain method of action, by enlai’ging her borders, by opening 
her doors, by invigorating her powers, hj endeavouring to rise to 
the height of that vocation with which I believe it has pleased the 
Almighty to endow her ; that, as in other times, the Universities 
of the land, and Oxford the first of them, led the mind and 
thought of the country upon the path of improvement, so now 
they may still prove worthy of that high office. But if I am told 
on the other side that it is only by embracing the narrow interests 
of a political party that Oxford can discharge her duties to the 
country, then, gentlemen, I at once say I am not the man for 
Oxford. I hope, sir, it will not savour of vanity if I detain you 
yet a moment longer upon this subject. We see represented in 
that ancient institution, represented more nobly, perhaps, and 
more conspicuously than in any other place, at any rate with 
more remarkable concentration, the most prominent features that 
relate to the past of England. I come into South Lancashire, and 
I find here around me an assemblage of different phenomena. I 
find development of industry ; I find growth of enterprise ; I find 
progress of social philanthropy ; I find prevalence of toleration ; 
and I find an ardent desire for freedom. But, sir, if there should 
be a duty more than another incumbent upon the public men of 
England, it is, so far at least as I am able to prove, the duty of 
establishing and maintaining a harmony between the past of our 
glorious country and the future that is still in store for her. In 
my humble and insignificant person, on the one hand representing 
that ancient body, on the other hand placed now for many years 
in the administration of the most responsible offices connected 
with the progress and wellbeing of the country, I have honestly, 
I have earnestly, although I may have feebly, striven to unite that 
which is represented by Oxford and that which is represented by 
Lancashire. My desire is that they should know and love one 
another. If I have clung to the representation of the University 
with desperate fondness, it was because I would not desert that 
post in which I seem to have been placed. I have not abandoned 
it. I have been dismissed from it, not by Academical, but by 
political agencies. The great majority of the teaching body of 
Oxford, the great majority of those who devote their nights and 
days and the best years of their lives in rearing youths, have been 
at all times my supporters in the election, and have not now 
abandoned me. I don't complain of those political influences by 
which I have been displaced. The free constitutional spirit of the 
country requires that the voice of the majority should prevail. 
I hope the voice of the majority will prevail in South Lancashire. 
I do not for a moment complain that it should have prevailed in 
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Oxford, But, gentlemen, I come now to ask you a question, 
wlietlier, because I have been declared unfit longer to serve tlie 
University on account of my political position, there is any thing 
in that position, there is any thing in what I have said ana done, 
in the arduous office which I hold, which is to unfit me for the 
representation of my native county 

The remainder of the speech consisted of a very able and elo- 
quent vindication of the principles on which recent legislation had 
been carried on, and a review of the benefits conferred upon the 
country by the liberal policy pursued by the Government. 

On the 20th the polling for South Lancashire took place. The 
following was the result as subsequently declared by the High 
Sheriff. Of the six gentlemen whose names follow, the first, 
second, and fourth stood ou the Conservative ; the third, fifth, and 
sixth on the Liberal side ; — 


For Hon. A. Egerton 

. 9,m 

5 , Mr. Turner .... 

. 8,806 

„ Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone 

. 8,786 

„ Mr. Legh ..... 

. 8,476 

„ Mr. Thompson .... 

. 7,703 

„ Mr. Heywood .... 

. 7,653 


It should be added, that although, on personal grounds, the 
friends of Mr. Gladstone, and especially his academical supporters^ 
regretted the event which had severed him from the representa- 
tion of the University, many of the Liberal party, who now 
looked up to him as their future political leader, regarded the 
circumstance with satisfaction, believing that he would hencefor- 
ward be relieved from a tie which had fettered and constrained 
his independence, and would be free to follow that course of policy 
to which his own convictions pointed. 

The general result of the elections in the three Kingdoms was 
favourable to the Liberal cause, and gave an addition to the 
strength of the Ministers in the House of Commons. In the 
boroughs of England and Wales the Liberals gained several seats, 
though the Conservative party succeeded in retaining their hold 
in some of the large towns, defeating Earl Russell’s son. Viscount 
Amberley, at Leeds, and adding a second Member on their side 
for Liverpool. In the English counties the Ministerialists had a 
slight advantage, though chequered by some losses in Berkshire 
and Korfolk. In Scotland the same party added slightly to their 
previous preponderance in the constituencies. But it w-as in Ireland 
that the Government party had most cause for triumph, having not 
only added considerably to their numerical strength, but having 
remedied a serious disadvantage they were under in the former 
Parliament by gaining seats for both their law officers and obtain- 
ing some other valuable adherents to their Irish policy. The 
rejection of the Roman Catholic Oath Bill just before the proroga- 
tion, and the somewhat incautious language used by Lord Derby 
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upon tliat occasion, were believed to have contributed to tbe above 
result. 

The practical effect o£ the Elections may be summed up in a few 
words. Of the total number of 657 Members returned to the new 
House of Commons, 367 were described as Liberals, and 290 as 
Conservatives. In the changes and chances of the elections the 
Liberal party lost 33 seats and gained 57, representing a gain of 
48 votes on a division. There was one double return—for the 
county of Dumbarton ; and Mr. Gr. Hardy was returned for two 
places — Leominster and Oxford University. 

All the Members of the Cabinet and the leading official persons 
in the House of Commons regained seats. There were, however, 
some prominent Members on each side of the House who were 
discomfited. Mr. Frederick Peel and Mr. Denman, Q C., on the 
one side, and Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, Mr. Malins, Q.C., and 
Major Beresford on the other, suffered defeat. Another circum- 
stance worthy of note is, that while in the former Parliament only 
one Homan Catholic (Lord Edward Howard) represented an Eng- 
lish constituency, in the new House two more Members of that 
communion found seats. But while the Mmistry thus gained 
some addition to the number of their Parliamentary supporters, 
they sustained a few weeks later a more than commensurate loss 
of strength in the death of their head. Lord Palmerston, whose 
health had been evidently failing for some months, terminated his 
long public career in the month of October ^ This event was 
generally regarded as a heavy blow to the Cabinet, over which 
he had presided with much skill and success for the last six 
years. The address and tact which he had shown in holding to- 
gether the somewhat mixed elements of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, were qualities in which no one of his col- 
leagues, however powerful in intellect or mature in experience, was 
likely to equal their departed chief ; nor was there any statesman 
of the same political school whose whole conduct of affairs was so 
likely to remove the fears or conciliate the support of the Conser- 
vative Opposition. The funeral of the deceased Premier took place 
in Westminster Abbey, and was accompanied with every mark 
of honour and respect from all classes in the metropolis. The 
arrangements made for filling up the vacancies and changes 
in the Cabinet caused by Lord Palmerston’s death were simple, 
and for the most part obviously convenient. The most expe- 
rienced and iDrominent Member of the Government, Earl Bussell, 
who had already once filled the office of Premier, was called 
upon by the Queen to assume that post. The Earl of Clarendon, 
then Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, became Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Chichester Fortescue was made 
Secretary for Ireland in place of Sir Robert Peel, vacating the 


3 For an account of the piincipal events in the public cin*eer of Lord Palmerston, see 
the Obituary of this volume. 
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office of Under Secretarj^ for tlie Colonies, wliicli was conferred 
upon Mr. Forster, M.P. for Bradford. Mr. Ilutt resigned tlie 
Yice-Presidency of the Board of Trade, in which he was succeeded 
by Mr. Goschen, one of the Members for the City of London, 
whose short career in the House of Commons had alread}" gained 
him much distinction. The vacancy in the Duchy of Lancaster 
was for some weeks not filled up, but subsequently Mr. Goschen 
was transferred from tbe Board of Trade to that office, and became 
at the same time a Member of the Cabinet. The important 
position of Leader of the Government in the House of Commons 
devolved upon the most eloquent and gifted of its Members, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a somewhat new sphere of action, 
and one requiring not only those high powers of intellect which 
Mr. Gladstone unquestionably possessed, but also those humbler 
attributes of tact, adroitness, and knowledge of the world, which 
the late Premier had displayed in a conspicuous degree, but in 
which his successor was thought by some persons to be deficient. 

The political and financial condition of the country is influenced 
in no inconsiderable degree by the amount and character of the 
harvest. That of 1865, though not highly productive, was gene- 
rally of a fair average character. The summer and autumn were 
unusuall}^ warm and dry, and the scarcity of moisture in some 
districts affected the crops unfavourably ; but the cereal produce, 
taking the kingdom through, was not amiss in quantity or quality. 
The Hevenne Beturns gave satisfactory evidence that the produc- 
tive powers of the country had not fallen short of the wants of its 
increasing population. 

While domestic tranquillity and prosperity were thus the gene- 
ral characteristics of the period, two unfavourable features, very 
different in their origin and nature, stamped the latter portion of 
the year, and are likely to confer upon it an unfortunate dis- 
tinction. These were the outbreak of the cattle disease, commonly 
termed the Htnderpest, in England and Scotland, and the develop- 
ment of the Fenian conspiracy in Ireland. Whether the natural 
or the political calamity is likely, in the event, to prove the more 
serious of the two, is at present a matter of conjecture ; but the 
immediate alarm and apprehension occasioned by the ravages of 
the pestilence produced the more marked effect on the public 
mind, already somewhat inured to the chronic disease of Irish 
disaffection. 

The Government, responding to the general anxiety excited by 
the manifest advance of the plague, issued, in the latter end of 
September, a Commission from the Grown authorizing certain per- 
sons therein named to investigate the origin and nature of the 
disease, and to report upon the mode of treatment best adapted for 
the cure of the infected animals, and the regulations proper for pre- 
venting the spread of the disease or its future recurrence. The 
Commissioners lost no time in prosecuting their inquiries, and 
having taken evidence from the most competent persons they could 
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meet witla, they made their Report within about a month from 
the date of the Commission. This important document contains 
the best authenticated information relating to the origin, com- 
mencement, and treatment of the disease, and we shall he indebted 
to'Ht for some of the facts now to be stated. 

The disease, according to the Commissioners, was first observed 
and recognized in Great Britain towards the close of the month 
of June. Two English cows had been purchased, on June 19, in 
the Metropolitan Cattle Market, by a cowkeeper residing in 
Islington, in whose sheds they were when the symptoms of 
disease attracted, on the 27th, the notice of the veterinary surgeon 
in charge. Similar symptoms of disease were observed on the 
28th by the same surgeon, in a cow belonging to a dairyman in 
Hackney, which had been purchased in the same place, and on 
the same day. Two Dutch cows in a Lambeth shed, likewise 
bought in the market, on the 19th, were attacked on the 24th. The 
malady broke out immediately afterwards in many London dairies, 
and spread with extreme rapidity, destroying great numbers of 
animals. The Islington cowkeeper lost her whole herd of 93 ; she 
afterwards bought more, and lost them also, making 106 or 107 
in all. An inspector who had charge of a great part of the north 
and north-east of London, states that in his own district more 
than four- fifths had either died or been slaughtered ; and the gene- 
ral average within the precincts of the metropolis was probably 
at least as high. Very early in July it appeared in Norfolk; a 
little later in Suffolk and Shropshire ; then in one county after 
another, and before the end of the month it had invaded Scotland. 
In all the earlier cases, at least, it seems to have been directly 
traceable to purchases made in the Metropolitan Market ; but 
Norwich Hill and other country markets speedily became, in their 
respective districts, subordinate centres of infection. On the 14th 
of October it had extended to 29 counties in England, two in 
Wales, and 16 in Scotland, and was still advancing. From the 
Metropolitan Market the disease appears to have crossed the sea 
to Holland with some Dutch oxen which had been shipped from 
Rotterdam to London, and had been exposed during three succes- 
sive market days, and, not finding a sale at an adequate profit, 
had been reshipped from London to Rotterdam. 

The following table contains a proximate calculation of the ex- 
tent to which the disease had reached at the date of the Oorn- 
missioners’ Report. The number of cases, however, and the ratio 
of mortality increased rapidly, as will be seen, as the winter ad- 
vanced : — 
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j 

Attacked 


Total Cases icported from the 
inenecinent of the Diseti« 

Com- 

e. 

Census Divisions. 

I-S 

S o 
.a 

(M 

S oc 

>0 

O 
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V 

Killed. 

Died. 

p 

ZJ 

ie 

S 

S 

1 Metropolitan Police 
District . . . . 

158 

194 

158 

5773 

2557 

2529 

203 

485 

2. South-eastern Co 

225 

154 

205 

3281 

1169 

1667 

197 

251 

3. South Midland Co 

'?3 

94 

230 

833 

373 

282 

42 

136 

4. Eastern Counties . 

111 

183 

335 

3081 

1051 

1482 

161 

387 

5. South-westein Co 

17 

11 

1 3 

116 

51 

45 

7 

13 

6 West Midland Co 

31 

9 

31 

214 

74 

112 

4 

24 

7. ISToith MidiandCo 

8 

32 

18 

109 

54 

41 

6 

8 

8. Morth-western Co . 

28 

39 

42 

176 

55 

75 

6 

40 

9 Yorkshire . . . 

26 

39 

113 

253 

66 

126 

11 

50 

10. Northern Counties. 

47 

86 

34 

472 

212 

201 

24 

85 

11. Monmouthshire 

and Wales . . . 

43 

60 

38 

180 

51 

110 

4 

14 

12. Scotland . . . . 

257 

828 

666 

•3182 

1153 

1241 

184 

601 

Total . . . 

, 1054 

1729 

1873 

17,673 

6866 

7912 

848 

2047 


It should be remarked however, that such statements as this do 
not profess to be accurate accounts of the real state and progress 
of the disease. They represented such cases only as the several 
inspectors had been able to detect since they were appointed. The 
conclusion to which the Commissioners were led by the evidence 
given to them was, that the disease was contagious, and that the 
contagion was extraordinarily swift and subtle, being most de- 
structive in its effects They also concluded that it was the 
same disease as the rinderpest,'^ or steppe murrain, the symp- 
toms during life, the results of post mortem examination, and the 
whole train of general characteristics leading them to that con- 
clusion. jSTor was it the first time that the disease had made its 
appearance in this country. As early as 1348-9, after the Black 
Death had produced great mortality among men, a grievous 
plague attacked cattle, which perished by thousands. Again, at 
long intervals, in 1480 and in 1715, 1745, and 1757, it decimated 
our herds of cattle, and appeared to have taken deep root in the 
country. A Commission for Middlesex was appointed on Nov, 
26th, 1745, to inquire into the disease, and they appointed cow- 
keepers and butchers as inspectors of cattle, and instructed them, 
among other things, ‘‘to certify to the destruction of cows, for 
each of which the Treasury gave 40s." Orders in Council of a 
very rigid nature were issued ; and in 1746 one of these Orders 
declared the disease of “ an incurable nature," and framed regu- 
lations to prevent its spread. In 1757 an Act was passed de- 
claring “that sales of cattle should only take place when the 
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seller liad liad them in Ms possession for forty days ; calves not 
being allowed to be sold, in order that they might be preserved 
for breeding purposes; and severe restrictions were put on the 
sale of the hides of diseased animals. Various orders were issued 
stopping local fairs, and the plague, in consequence of these 
orders, was extinguished where the local authorities acted with 
vigour, but lingered in other places, from whence it spread, after 
a time, as rapidly as ever 

The recommendations of the Commissioners for the suppression 
of the disease were six in number : — 

1. They recommended that Government should have the power 
to suspend, for a limited time, the movement of cattle from one 
place in Great Britain to another ; that they should extend or 
shorten such period ; and renew the prohibition as often as cir- 
cumstances might render necessary. — 1a The Commissioners sug- 
gested certain regulations as to cattle traflSc, should recommenda- 
tion 1 not be adopted. These, they believed, were the only means 
to eradicate the disease, and that the end fully justified the means 
suggested : — First, for a period to be fixed, and which might, if 
necessary, be extended, no lean or store stock should be per- 
mitted to be sold at any fare or market ; and sale of such stock 
by auction or advertisement, or in any other manner whatever, 
should be prohibited. Second. Cattle might be moved for im- 
mediate slaughter to a market, or to a slaughter-house licensed for 
use, but only under a licence for transit granted by the magis- 
trates in petty sessions. The licence for transit should certify to 
the healthiness of the district from which the cattle came With 
this exception, the transit of cattle over any public road should be 
prohibited. Third. Precautions should be taken that every animal 
sold for butchers’ meat be slaughtered within a short and fixed 
period. For the convenience of this purpose, no slaughter-house 
should be used without a licence from the local authorities, and 
no such licence given except on the butcher undertaking to have 
all cattle sold or consigned to him driven direct to the slaughter- 
house or premises attached to it, from whence they were not to be 
removed alive. Cattle sold at a fare or market should not be 
allowed to leave the precincts of the borough or other place where 
the fair or market was held, alive. To insure this object, it might 
be required that cattle entering a fair or market should be branded 
on entrance, and cattle sold elsewhere to a butcher similarly 
marked at the time of sale, and that it should be penal for any 
one but a butcher to have a marked animal in his possession. In 
every place where a public market is held, lairs should be pro- 
vided, in which unsold animals could remain from one market day 
to another. Fourth It would be desirable to draw some distinct 
line between infected and uninfected districts, so that whenever 
a case of infection was discovered, the district should be ^^pro- 
claimed ” as infected in the '' Gazette ” and the country papers. The 
egress of cattle from a proclaimed distiict should be strictly pro- 
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Idbitecl, b\it cattle slauglitered witlnn it, and certified by the 
inspector to be tit for food, luiglit be sent out of it under proper 
baft‘guards for disinfection. Provision sliould be made for enabling 
dist riels wbicb bad been proclaimed to be publicly set free, on 
proof being funiisbcd tbat all risk from infection uas at an end. 

2. Tbe Commissioners were of opinion tbat the power to seize and 
slauglitcr wbicb bad been Tested m inspectors by Order in Council 
niigbt properly be withdrawn ; or tbat, if retained, it should bo 
exercised only in cases where tbe inspector’s directions as to the 
separation of sound from diseased stock, &c., or any general pre- 
Yentive or sanitary regulations issued by tbe Government were not 
complied with. This power was right and useful when tbe disease 
bad appeared only at isolated spots and attacked a few animals ; 
tbe public benefit being then very great, and tbe piivate sacrifice 
verj^ small ; but in proportion as it extended, tbe hope of thus 
arresting its march diminished, tbe inevitable waste increased, and 
tbe sense of hardship tended to become insupportable. In prin- 
ciple, a system of compulsory slaughter should be complemented 
by a system of compensation, but tbe objections to promising 
compensation to individuals out of tbe public treasury on an ex- 
tensive scale appeared to tbe Commissioners insurmountable. 

3. As regards foreign cattle, tbe Commissioners stated tbat, 
should their first recommendation be entertained, and an absolute 
embargo placed on all traffic in cattle within Great Britain, they 
thought that imported cattle should be slaughtered at tbe ports of 
landing. They further recommended tbat cattle should be allowed 
to land at certain ports only, where proper facilities could be 
afforded for inspection and transport. In the other alternative, 
it was sufficient to say tbat foreign cattle, if passed by the Cus- 
toms’ inspectors, and not coming from an infected district, might 
be sent by railway to any market in Great Britain, but subject to 
the same regulations as British cattle. 

4. During tbe period of prohibition, whether absolute or limited, 
tbe Commissioners suggested that no cattle should be allowed to 
be turned on common or uninclosed land. 

5. The Commissioners recommended that steps should be taken 
for obtaining periodical returns of the horned cattle and sheep 
within the area of every parish of Great Britain, and of their 
sanitary condition, with especial reference to the present disease. 

6. The Commissioners deemed it their duty to make some refer- 
ence to the peculiar circumstances of Ireland. The disease had 
not as^ yet broken out in that country, therefore there was no 
necessity for the measures which had been recommended for Great 
Britain. It was still possible, by the adoption of suitable pre- 
cautions,^ to avert the calamity from Ireland altogether. The 
importation of cattle into that country had already been prohibited 
for some weeks past. Considering, however, the destructive cha- 
racter of the disease, it would not be judicious to rely upon that 
precaution alone for escaping it. The evidence which had been 
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laid before tbem left little doubt that it might be conveyed by 
persons who had been in contact with infected animals, as well 
as by the animals themselves. In case it should by any accident 
be carried over, the Government should be in readiness to eradi- 
cate it from any spot in which it might appear ; and unless pre- 
parations were made for doing so before the plague showed itself, 
the authorities would hardly be in a condition to act with the 
necessary speed and vigour when the emergency arose. In 
Prussia, upon whose eastern frontier the disease frequently ap- 
pears, a system of precaution had been adopted for stopping its 
further progress, which had hitherto met with invariable success. 
It would probably not be difficult to make provision for the appli- 
cation of similar measures to Ireland, and so to secure to it a 
permanent immunity from the calamity under which Great Britain 
was suiSering. But the extreme rapidity with which the disease 
spread, made it important that all arrangements for stamping it 
out, in case of its possible appearance, should be made without 
delay. 

Such were the recommendations made by the majority of the 
Commissioners with a view of arresting the further advance of an 
evil which they evidently regarded as of very serious magnitude, 
and pregnant with great danger. In these conclusions, however, 
only a certain number of the Commissioners concurred. 

A separate report, signed by four of the Commissioners — viz., 
Earl Spencer, Viscount Cranbourne, Mr. Bead, and Dr. Bence Jones, 
was appended, stating that those Commissioners were unable to join 
the other members in recommending the total stoppage of all move- 
^ment of cattle in Great Britain. If such a measure were practi- 
cable, they admitted it would be more effectual than any other in 
extirpating the disease. But they did not believe it to be practi- 
cable. It would involve an interference with the course of trade at 
variance with our national habits ; and it would demand sacrifices 
from large numbers of people, who were removed from the presence 
of the disease, and who would, therefore, not see the necessity for so 
stringent a measure. The sudden transformation of the enormous 
cattle trade, by which the large towns are supplied, into a dead 
meat trade, would involve difficulties and dangers of the most 
formidable kind. The foreign trade, which at present furnished 
a considerable proportion of the meat consumed in the large 
towns, would also be seriously interfered with The price of meat 
would, in consequence, rise materially and suddenly, these diffi- 
culties would lead to the evasion of the prohibition ; and if largely 
evaded, it would become useless. 

Earl Spencer and Mr. Bead were of opinion that store animals 
might be permitted to move from the * farm of the seller to that 
of the buyer, provided they had a certificate from a justice of the 
peace acting in the district where the sale takes place, showing 
that they were free from disease, and that they had been located 
for a certain time on the farm of the seller. 
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There was also a third and separate report from a single Cuin- 
missicaier, 'Mr, iHClean, who was opposed to interference with the 
traflic ill cattle ; believing the evils resulting from it would be 
greater than those arising from the disease itself. 

The Coiiiiiiissioiiers likewise offered some suiiitarv recommenda- 
tions to prevent the spread of the disease, certain reinedies wlieii 
the disease had^attacked a locality, and measures for disinfecting 
infected sheds and cattle. 

The Government of Earl Russell did not venture to adopt in 
their full extent the restrictive measures recommended by the 
majority of the Commissioners, nor were they willing to assume 
in their own persons the responsibility of suspending the move- 
ment of cattle from one place to another throughout the kingdom. 
The apprehension of local opposition and of the cry of centraliza- 
tion which might have been raised against the action of the 
Executive, deterred them from adopting so bold a policy. They 
resorted, therefore, to the plan of empowering the local authori- 
ties to adopt the needful measures for guarding against contagion, 
and a senes of Orders in Council were issued, defining the powers 
which might be exercised by the local authorities, who were de- 
clared to be, in municipal boroughs, the mayors, and in counties, the 
Courts of Quarter Session. According to these Orders, as finally 
amended, the local authorities were empowered by notice, to pre- 
vent the removal of any cow, heifer, bull, ox, calf, lamb, sheep, goat, 
or swine, to any market or fair, or any place whatever within their 
jurisdiction, for the purpose of exhibition or sale, except under 
such conditions as the local authority might think fit to impose. 

They were empowered also by notice, to prohibit such animals, 
from being brought from any other part of Great Britain into any 
place within the jurisdiction of the local authority, either abso- 
lutely or under such conditions as the local authority might think 
fit to impose, provided (1) that any person might send or carry 
any such animals by railway through such jurisdiction ; and (2) 
that any person might bring or send with the licence of any two 
justices acting in and for the jurisdiction to which the notice ap- 
plied, any such animals from any land or premises in his own oc- 
cupation beyond such jurisdiction to any other land or premises in 
his own occupation within such jurisdiction. 

With regard to the removal of animals from one part of the 
jurisdiction of the local authority to another part, a distinction was 
made, sheep, lambs, goats, and swine being exempted from the 
restriction imposed with respect to oxen, cows, and calves. With 
respect to the latter class of animals, the local authority was 
empowered by notice, to prohibit the removal of them from any 
particular part of the jurisdiction of such local authority to any 
other part of such jurisdiction, or from any place within such 
jurisdiction, to be^ specified in such notice, to any other place, 
also to be so specified, ^ or from place to place generally within 
such jurisdiction, or within any specified part thereof, provided 
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tliat it slioiild not “be nnlawfu] to send or carry any sncb animal 
by railway tbrongh or out of such jurisdiction, or to send or 
carry the same if brought from any place out of Great Bri- 
tain into such jurisdiction, to the nearest conyenient railway 
station for the purpose of carrying it through or out of such 
jurisdiction. 

The effect of the Orders was this — 

1. That the justices in the Quarter Sessions were not authorized 
to prohibit or restrain the removal of sheep, lambs, goats, and 
swine from ])lace to place loitlnn their jurisdiction, except to a mar- 
ket, fair, or place for exhibition or sale. 

2. That sheep, lambs, goats, or swine, might not be brought 
from any place out of the county or jurisdiction, except in com- 
pliance with the Orders in Council and of the justices of the 
county, &c , into whose jurisdiction they were to be brought. 

3. That cows, heifers, bulls, bullocks, oxen, and calves might 
not be exhibited for sale, or brought from any place out of the 
jurisdiction, or removed from place to place within the jurisdic- 
tion, except in compliance with the orders of the justices. 

The above Orders were made applicable to Scotland as well as to 
England and Wales. With regard to Ireland, however, in which 
country no case of the cattle disease had been found to exist, a 
more decisive measure had, at an early period after its appearance 
in England, been adopted ; Orders in Council were issued in August 
and September, prohibiting the importation of any cows or calves 
from England into Ireland, or of any skins, hides, or hoofs of such 
animals, and this prohibition was subsequently extended to sheep 
and lambs The import of animals to the sister country from 
Great Britain being at all times insignificant, no inconvenience 
was likely to arise from the restriction in question. 

As respects England and Wales, however, the measures adopted 
by the Council were by many persons regarded as still inadequate. 
So great was the alarm as the disease continued to increase in extent 
and severity, that an opinion prevailed even among the agricultu- 
ral classes themselves, that the restrictions were not so peremptory 
or comprehensive as the emergency demanded. Land-owners and 
farmers in many districts declared their willingness to submit to al- 
most any amount of present sacrifice, if by vigorous measures at the 
outset the extirpation of the disease could be insured Several 
influential deputations w^aited on the Ministers and requested them 
to take upon themselves the responsibility of enforcing, for the 
whole country, those regulations against the holding of fairs and 
markets, and against the removal of cattle from place to place, 
which the Orders in Council had left it to the discretion of the 
local authorities to impose. It was argued that these authorities 
were numerous and dispersed, not always discreet or consistent in 
their proceedings, nor capable of acting with that vigour and 
promptitude which the Government cordd exert, and which were 
indispensable in so critical an emergency. These representations. 
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however, did not succeed in inducing the Minislers to transfer the 
burthen of responsibility from the shoulders of the local magis- 
trates to their own. The Courts of Quarter Sessions throughout 
the Kingdom were consequently obliged to adopt regulations for 
themselves, for carrying out with more or less strictness the power 
entrusted to their discretion. 

A variety of other schemes for alleviating the consequences of 
the epidemic were also pressed upon the Government. Local 
Insurance Associations had been established in many districts 
of the country, founded on the principle of mutual indemnity 
for losses, but it was thought by some persons that a more exten- 
sive and national system of insurance, sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment and assisted or guaranteed out of the public revenue, would 
be more suitable to the occasion This scheme, however, received 
powerful condemnation in a letter addressed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to Sir Thomas Lloyd, in which the reasons against 
* making the insurance of cattle a State concern, supported by a 
guarantee from the Exchequer, were stated with great force. The 
main objections urged by Mr. Gladstone were as follows . — 

1. The difficulty, and not the difficulty only, but the impossi- 
bility, of preventing carelessness, waste, and fraud of every kind, 
from the first moment it should become known that the ultimate 
responsibility (beyond a fixed limit, which would at once be found 
a very narrow one) lay with the public purse. 

2. The fact that in a number of cases particular districts and 
landlords had already made their own arrangements, which must 
have been acted upon. Were Government to move into the field, 
these good examples would be neutralized, and those who had 
met their own losses would be called as taxpayers to assist in 
meeting the losses of other people too. 

3. If it should appear, as was probable, that it was to prevention 
rather than cure or compensation that we must chiefly look, under 
Providence, for the mitigation of the calamity, nothing could be 
so unfortunate as a measure like a State guarantee, which, by 
relaxing vigilance and the ingenuity of self-interest, would tend 
to take the minds of men oS a subject obviously of the greatest 
moment, and, as clearly, not yet sounded to the bottom. This 
objection did not apply to plans of a voluntary nature, where 
every man would be checked by his neighbours, and each scheme 
would have its proper adjustments. 

'‘4. If the cattle plague should not extend itself on a large 
scale, and so the losses of a severe character should be confined to 
a small fraction of the farming class, there seemed an obvious im- 
propriety in relieving landlords, neighbours, and rateable property 
from the duty of assisting, so far as assistance was necessary, those 
on whom the blow had fallen. And the precedent would be an 
evil one. 

^^^5. But if, on the other hand, the disease should extend very 
widely, the result must inevitably be felt in a much augmented 
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price of meat. Tlie consumer would then, probably, taking the 
country all over, pay the same or a larger aggregate amount of 
money for a greatly diminished quantity. All those who were 
not smitten in their own cattle would thus profit largely by the 
disease as producers, while as consumers they would only sufier in 
common with the community at large. How, then, could the 
community be asked to pay twice, first for their meat in extra 
price, and, secondly, for the cattle lost ; while landlords and culti- 
vators of the soil would, probably, as a class, have their loss (as 
in a bad corn year) countervailed by a corresponding or greater 
benefit?’’ 

Upon one point at least, among many differences of opinion, a 
general unanimity prevailed. It was agreed on all hands that 
the case was one in which prevention was more to fie relied upon 
than cure. The failure of medical treatment was signal. The 
public soon gave up all confidence in veterinary skill. Numerous 
modes of treatment were suggested, but all in succession proved 
ineffectual. Homoepathy put forth pretensions to success, and was 
for a while^ to some extent, believed in, but further experiment 
demonstrated its inadequacy to stop the plague. One of the most 
eminent medical authorities in London, I)r. Watson, in a judicious 
and well-considered letter addressed to one of the newspapers, thus 
stated his opinion as to the hopelessness of medical treatment. 

The disease is a very fatal one. Its death-rate is appalling — 
90 in 100, they say ; and it is absolutely incurable. With or with- 
out what is called treatment, a small number of recoveries happen ; 
but there are no cures. Probably (but this is mere opinion) of 
the sick animals subjected to treatment a larger proportion perish 
that those which are left to themselves. I do not mean that 
medical care is useless or inexpedient. There are measures rela- 
ting to food, temperature, cleanliness, support, even medicine 
(measures that are defensive against all weakening influences), 
which sometimes may turn the hesitating scale, and give the 
victory to the restorative force of nature. But there ‘is no specific 
plan or antidote that can stop or chase away the disease, any 
more than there is for the cure or the cutting short of smallpox. 
This is alilie true of all the specific fevers. They run a definite 
course.” 

Dr. Watson’s conclusion was thus pronounced: — ‘^If all this be 
so, surely it is time to turn our thoughts from the sick and the 
dying to the animals that are yet left among us alive, in health, 
and uninfected ; to abandon the vain search after impossible specific 
remedies, and to adopt the true and sole nostrum, which is pre- 
vention. This IS still within the scope of our power It is daily 
becoming more difficult.” 

The judicious writer concluded by urging the importance of 
preventing infection by prohibiting the removal of cattle from 
place to place, and the collection of them in fairs and markets, 
and recommending with great force the substitution of dead meat 
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markets for cattle markets for the supply of London and of the 
great towns. 

One theory of the disease which obtained some credit and was 
supported by considerable authority, was, that it was of the nature 
of smallpox, and was capable of being prevented, or at least greatly 
mitigated, by vaccination. This opinion, if proved to be well- 
founded, would have offered a more promising solution of the diffi- 
culty than any other wffiich had been propounded. It could not, 
liowevoi’, yet be said to rest upon sufficient evidence and experience. 
It was announced by the Eoyal Commissioners that their atten- 
tion had been directed to the point, and that experiments were 
actually in process for the purpose of testing the efficiency of the 
alleged preventive ^ 

The effect of the disease upon the price of commodities was of 
course considerable, and formed another source of public anxiet}u 
The price of meat rose, in the retail market at least, by a large 
percentage. Mutton and beef were charged by the butchers in 
the autumn at 20 or 25 per cent, above the rates of recent years. 
It was alleged, indeed, that there was as yet no solid ground for 
such an increase, inasmuch as the presence of the disease had led 
.to a larger slaughter of cattle than usual, which had kept down 
the price in the principal markets ; and the excess charged to the 
customer was freely ascribed to a ^designed combination among 
tbe retail dealers. In answer to this charge, the butchers argued 
that, like all other tradesmen, they were subject to the law of 
competition, and that among so very numerous a bodj^, each 
striving to attract custom to himself, combination was impossible. 
In this controversy, however, the principles of political economy 
did not command much attention. The puhhc complained, as 
might naturally be expected, under the pinch of high prices, and 
laid the blame upon the immediate recipient of their money. 
The substitution of a traffic in dead meat for that of live cattle, 
so strongly recommended by Dr. Watson and others, became 
henceforth rdore and more adopted in regard to the Metropolis. 
An important change in the source of supply of other commodities 
was also now originated. The disease had fallen with especial 
severity at its first outburst upon the cows kept in and near Lon- 
don for the supply of the Metropolis. Many of the cowkeepers 
lost nearly the whole of their stock ; the price of milk rose about 
20 per cent, in consequence, and that of the other produce of the 
dairy was proportionably advanced. It became necessary now to 
bring up these articles from the country, and a very large milk 
traffic, by means of the railways, was speedily established to 
supply the void created by the failure of the London cow-yards. 
This fact, however, afforded in the eyes of sanitary reformers a 
compensation of no small value for the evil which had occasioned 
the change. The premises in which cows had hitherto been kept 


Tlie mefficacy of vacciuatioa was at a subsequent date considered to be proved. 
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in large numbers, in and near tbe metropolis, bad been in man}^' 
cases so confined, ill-cleansed, and ill-ventilated, as to endanger 
tbe bealtb, not only of tbe animals kept there, but of the human 
beings who were compelled to live near them ; and the substitution 
of a supply of country milk, which the railroads had made easy, 
for the article produced, sometimes under very equivocal conditions, 
on the spot, appeared to be a beneficial change for the inhabitants 
of the town. 

Meanwhile the formidable disease not only held its ground, but 
advanced with increasing strides, extending its ravages by degrees 
into those counties in which it had not before appeared, and 
every where manifesting the same resistance to curative treatment. 
The table already inserted shows what the extent of the evil, so 
far as it could be officially ascertained, had been in the latter 
weeks of October. We shall now show the advance which it had 
made at a later period of the winter. The following official return 
shows the progress, so far as ascertained, in November : — 



Attacked. 

Eesult of reported Cases from the 
Commencement of the Disease. 

Census Divisions. 

Week ending 
November 18. 

Week ending 
November 11. 

Week ending 
November 4. 

Attacked. 

nS 

© 

a 

Died. 

Recovered. 

&3d 

S 

g 

S 

s 

© 

1 Metropolitan Police 
District .... 

216 

77 

49 

6031 

2837 

2436 

181 

577 

2. South-eastern Co. . 

92 

137 

74 

3609 

1318 

1796 

279 

216 

3 South Midland Co . 

211 

315 

74 

1563 

574 

718 

102 

169 

4 Eastern Counties . 

212 

214 

124 

3675 

1359 

1685 

251 

380 

5 South -western Co . 

39 

26 

2 

191 

69 

95 

5 

22 

6 West Midland Co. . 

34 

85 

81 

481 

168 

237 

29 

47 

7 North Midland Co. 

63 

57 

21 

276 

125 

86 

26 

39 

8 North-western Co.. 

143 

129 

43 

600 

177 

242 

49 

132 

9. Yorkshire . . . 

453 

234 

108 

1419 

236 

7S9 

75 

319 

10. Northern Counties . 

70 

43 

79 

731 

307 

321 

53 

60 

11. Monmouthshire 
and Wales . . . 

96 

27 

52 

364 

56 

229 

19 

60 

12. Scotland . . . . 

1040 

1206 

1058 

8492 

1772 

4046 

708 

i 

1966 

Total . . . 

2669 

2580 

1765 

27,432 

8998 

12,680 

1777 

3977 


The progress which the disease had made in the last three 
weeks of the year appears in the following table — 
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Attacked. 

Result of reported Cases from the 
Commencement of the Disease. 

Census Divisions. 

Week ending 
Decembei 30 

W^eek ending 
December 23. 

Week ending 
December 16. 

Attacked. 

Killed. 

Died. 

cy 

QJ 

o 

CJ 

CD 

S 

s 

s 

1. Metiopolitan Police 
District. . . . 

31 

86 

43 

7238 

3103 

3263 

284 

588 

2, Soutli -eastern Co 

64 

91 

70 

4602 

1460 

2521 

379 

242 

3 Sontli Midland Co 

981 

786 

745 

6720 

14S7 

4026 

367 

840 

4. Eastern Counties 

196 

213 

390 

6306 

2365 

3086 

406 

449 

5 South-western Co 

85 

70 

101 

714 

178 

376 

59 

101 

6. West Midland Co 

143 

127 

143 

1853 

425 

1018 

154 

256 

7 ^^'oitli Midland Co 

530 

387 

318 

2393 

485 

1442 

136 

380 

8 North-western Co 

1823 

1007 

945 

6669 

440 

4114 

411 

1674 

9 Yorkshire 

1146 

1212 

1202 

10,891 

731 

6612 

1297 

2251 

10. Noi them Counties 

213 

118 

109 

1578 

518 

719 

132 

209 

11. Monmouthshire 
and Whales . . 

206 

405 

287 

2287 

93 

1565 

218 

411 

12. Scotland . . . . 

1975 

1724 

1701 

22,298 

2696 

12,749 

3172 

3681 

Total . . . 

7693 

6256 

6051 

73,549 

13,931 

41,491 

7015 

1 

11,082 


It should always be borne in mind that the above-cited official 
returns did not profess to contain the whole number of cases that 
occurred, but only such as had been officially reported. The 
actual total was no doubt much greater. 

The expediency of adopting further measures, with a view to 
arresting this severe visitation, will doubtless engage the early 
consideration of* Parliament. It should be mentioned that soon 
after the disease first appeared in this country, a Form of Prayer 
was ordered by the authority of Her Majesty in Coimcil, to be 
used in all Churches throughout the kingdom, imploring the 
Divine protection to avert the evil, as also against the visitation of 
cholera, which at that time had appeared in France and other parts 
of the Continent, and, it was feared, might spread to this country. 
The apprehension of the latter, however, was happily not realized. 

Although Ireland had been hitherto exempted from the scourge 
of the Cattle Plague, a moral epidemic, not less baneful and con- 
tagious, overspread a great part of that country, and threatened a 
serious disturbance of the peace and a check to the material pro- 
gress and prosperity which had of late begun to dawn upon that 
unfortunate member of the United Kingdom. The new con- 
spiracy, commonly known by the name of Fenian,^' was only 
another development of that deep-seated disaffection and alienation 
from England which had been in past times the source of so many 
crimes and outrages, so many secret societies and smouldering 
insurrections, which had made coercive laws and a standing gar- 
rison the indispensable instruments of government in Ireland. 
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The conspiracy whicli was this year brought to light, but was 
happily checked before it arrived at any outbreak, was larger in 
extent, more daring in its objects, and, in some respects, more 
formidable in its nature than any similar movement of late years. 
Of the name by which it was distinguished, various explanations 
have been gi^en, but the most probable is, that it was derived 
from Fionn, a celebrated chieftain, who lived before the con- 
version of Ireland to Christianity, and who is the same as the 
hero of Macpherson, Fingal. By the modern Irish this indi- 
vidual is styled Finn Mac Cool. The Fenians were the men or 
people of Finn. They formed in the period above-mentioned a 
sort of standing militia or warlike caste, whose office it was to 
protect the country from aggression, and support the power of 
the kings, in return for which service they received a certain 
allotment of land and other privileges. The leaders of the 
present movement, no doubt, saw an advantage in connecting 
their party with the historical and traditionary glories of Ire- 
land. But whatever may have been the origin of the name, 
the thing itself was simply a scheme of rebellion against the 
Enghsh Government, organized in the United States, having its 
centre of rule and administration there, and intended to combine 
the numerous Irish settlers in that country, men for the most part 
bitterly hostile to English rule, with the disaffected in various 
parts in Ireland, in a great effort to throw off by force the yoke 
of the British Crown, and to take the whole power and propertj’* 
of the island into their own hands. The evidence given on the 
trials of some of the conspirators by the Special Commission, 
which will be found in another part of this volume ^ will clearly 
show what the aims and designs of the insurrection were, and 
what were the means intended to be used to effect this purpose. 
It appeared that the Fenian Society had *its chiefs, its officers, 
both civil and military, its common funds and financial agencies, 
its secret oaths, passwords, and emblems, its laws and penalties, 
its stores of concealed arms and weapons, its nightly drills and 
trainings of men, its correspondents and agents in various quar- 
ters, its accredited journals, and even its popular songs and ballads, 
all designed to extend its influence, and to gain adherents from 
various quarters, not excepting the soldiers in the British army, 
and the warders in the gaols. It is true, indeed, that by their 
vain parade, their boastful language, and the unseemly squabbles 
among their rival factions, the Feman leaders in America exposed 
their association to no little ridicule and contempt ; it is true, 
also, that a more insane attempt than that of overthrowing the 
British authority by such means as, according to their most san- 
guine calculations, the associated forces on both sides of the 
Atlantic could command, was never engendered in distempered 
brains. But it is no less true that the existence of such a plot, so 
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wide-spread, so fanatical, so desperate, indicated that the long- 
standing disease which had for centuries sapped the yitals of Irish 
prosperity and advancement, was still as active as ever in that 
morbid branch of the body politic, and that those sanguine dreams 
which English statesmen had indulged, that conciliation and 
equity, and an impartial policy were gradually welding the sister 
kingdoms into a compact and harmonious whole, were but flatter- 
ing illusions. But the wounds of centuries cannot be healed in a 
few j^ears ; and traditional repugnance and antipathy long survive 
in the breasts of nations the causes which originally produced 
them. There was, indeed, one feature in this last form of dis- 
affection which distinguished it in a marked manner from pre- 
ceding combinations. Most of the plots and fraternities which 
have for some time back menaced the peace of Ireland, have had 
more or less of a theological character. They have been ani- 
mated by a fierce hostihty to the Protestant Church and its parti- 
sans, while they have professed submission and respect to the 
Roman Catholic faith and priesthood. But the Fenian movement 
made no such profession. It did not seek any countenance from 
the spiritual authorities of the popular creed, nor any aid from 
religious zeal or fanaticism. On the contrary, its members 
openly proclaimed their enmity to the Romish hierarcy and 
priesthood, including them as well as all holders of political 
power, and all owners of property, of whatever creed, m their 
denunciations, as the enemies of the nation, who were to be swept 
away and destroyed. In their turn the insurgents were solemnly 
reprobated by the Catholic bishops, both in Ireland and America, 
and denounced from the altar in the strongest language by the 
parochial priests, as the worst foes alike to religion and society. 
The views and intentions avowed by the chiefs of the movement 
fully justified such imputations. These men had drunk deeply,^' 
as the Attorney- General for Ireland said on the trial of one of 
them, of the spirit of the French Revolution ; and were prepared 
to imbrue their hands in blood for the attainment of their ends.^’ 
It appears clear from the documents put in evidence before the 
Special Commission at Cork and Dublin, that the massacre of the 
upper classes, of the owners of land and property, and of all who 
held power in Church and State, together with a confiscation of 
estates, were the steps by which they intended to carry out, in the 
event of a successful invasion and a defeat of the British Govern- 
ment, their deliberate scheme for the establishment of an Irish re- 
public. In tbe words of Mr. Justice Keogb, describing the cha- 
racter of the insurrection, which were fully substantiated by the evi- 
dence adduced before tbe Court, object of its leaders was to 
extend it through all classes of the people, hut especially the arti- 
sans in towns and the cultivators of the soil ; its ramifications existed 
not only in this country, hut in the States of America ; supplies of 
money and of arms for the purposes of a general insurrection were 
being collected, not only here, but on the other side of the Atlan- 
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tic; and, finally, tlie object of this confederation was tbe over- 
throw of the Queen^s authority, the separation of this country 
from Great Britain, the destruction of our present Constitution, 
the establishment of some democratic or military despotism, and 
the general division of every description of property as the result 
of a successful civil war.’’ 

It was a fortunate circumstance that at this time the safety of 
Ireland was committed to an energetic and vigilant Government 
in Lord Wodehouse, the Viceroy, and the Members of Adminis- 
tration under him. Their measures for crushing the insurrection 
by seizing such of its leaders and agents as were within reach of 
the law, were executed with secrecy and promptness. The first 
action was taken against the conductors of the seditious press by 
which the movement was fostered and promoted. On the 15th of 
September the first arrests took place, and the English public were 
startled to hear that some of the chief conspirators were in the 
hands of the Government. Not the slightest intimation of what 
was intended had been given by the authorities even to the police 
who acted in the affair. They were called out at a moment’s 
notice, and despatched at once to the oifice of the Irish People ” 
in Parliament Street. This course, it would appear, was de- 
cided on at a meeting of the Privy Coimcil, held at the Castle, 
and which sat up to a late hour that evening. It was evident 
from the completeness with which the affair was managed, and 
the arrests made, that for some time past the conspirators had 
been known to the police. At about nine o’clock a large force, 
accompanied by several detectives, marched from the Castle 
to Parliament-street, which is close by, and possession of each 
end of the street having been taken, the detectives knocked at the 
door of the People ” office ; but although there were lights in the 
upper windows, no response was made. A party of constables was 
sent to Crane-lane, at the rear, to see that no one left by that 
means, and the police then decided on forcing the door. This was 
done, and Superintendent Ejmn, and a number of men, proceeded 
at once to the upper rooms of the house, where they arrested the 
following persons : — Mr. O’Donovan Eossa, registered proprietor 
of the Irish People Mr. Shaun O’Clausey, on the staff of the 
paper; Mr. James Murphy, who described himself as a ‘^citizen 
of Boston Thomas Ashe and Cornelius O’Mahony, reporters ; 
James O’Connor, book-keeper in the office; Mortimer Meenighan, 
Michael O’Neil Fogarty, William F. Eoundtree, and Pierce Nagle, 
also employed in the office. 

On being arrested, Messrs. O’Donovan Eossa, O’Olausey, Murphy, 
Ashe, and O’Mahony were conveyed to Chancery- lane station- 
house, and the other prisoners to College- street station, where they 
were severally charged with having ‘‘feloniously and treasonably 
conspired and combined, with divers other evil-disposed persons 
belonging to a certain secret society called the Fenian Brotherhood, 
having for their object the levying of war in Ireland against the 
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Queen, and separating it from tlie United Kingdom/' Tliej’' made 
no resistance, and offered no protest, save Murpliy, wlio stated that 
lie was a citizen of the United States, and as sucli should not be 
interfered with. He said he would bring the fact of his having 
been illegally arrested before the attention of Mr. Seward, the 
American Secretary of State. The arrests were managed so quietly 
that but little excitement took place save in the immediate locality, 
but the police obliged the crowds to move on, and several persons 
said to be identified with the movement, who had hurried to the 
spot, or were proceeding thither on other business, were also taken 
into custody during the night. The prisoners were arrested under 
warrants signed by Mr. Stronge, Chief Magistrate, by direction of 
the Privy Council. The news of the entry of the police into the 
People^’ oflSce spread to some extent through the city, and in a 
short time a large crowd assembled in Parliament- street. A num- 
ber of police, however, were promptly distributed through the street, 
who succeeded, after some time, in dispersing the crowd. When 
the prisoners were being conveyed to the police-stations, escorted 
by strong bodies of police, they were followed by large numbers of 
persons. The seizure of the paper and the arrests were accom- 
plished in a very short time, and in the quietest possible manner. 
A body of police was placed in charge of the Irish People office, 
and remained there until after twelve o’clock, when the printing- 
press, types, newspaper-files, manuscripts, in fact every thing found 
in the house, with the exception of a few articles of furniture, were 
placed on a dray and conveyed in charge of a large number of 
police to the Oastle-yard, where they were placed in safe keeping. 
An immense deal of correspondence, books, lists of subscribers to 
the Fenian organ, and other documents incidental to a newspaper 
office, were secured. The progress of this property from Parlia- 
ment-street to the Castle-yard, strongly guarded by police, some 
of whom carried what are technically known in the printing 
business as galleys of matter,” which had been “ set up,” was the 
cause of much wonder to those who had not heard of the previous 
proceedings. While three of the prisoners were being escorted to 
College- street police-office, two men, who were walking in the 
crowd which followed, w’'ere suddenly challenged by a detective, 
arrested, and marched off with the others 

Simultaneously with the arrests in Dublin, a swoop was made 
on the Fenians in Cork, and about fifteen or twenty were 
arrested. Between three and four o’clock in the morning of 
the 16th, a body of police, numbering about 100, divided them- 
selves into small parties, and proceeded to make arrests in 
different parts of the town. A sword, pistols, and military 
uniform were found at the house of one of the parties arrested. 
The latter included sevex'al shopmen, an attorney’s clerk, an 
artisan, &c. A secret inquiry was held at the city gaol, when 
the prisoners were all either committed for trial or remanded 
for further examination. 
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Other arrests were made about the same time at Clonmel, 
Killarney, Eattkeale, and other towns, and many more were 
apprehended, from time to time, in Dublin. The measures taken 
by the Government excited very little commotion among the 
people, and such arrangements had been made for the support of 
the constabulary, and for the employment, if necessary, of military 
force, that any resistance which could have been offered must have 
proved utterly futile. On this side of the channel, also, several 
arrests were made, as at Liverpool and Manchester, and other towns. 
The persons arrested in Ireland were of a class somewhat above 
the lowest, and included medical students, law clerks, shopmen, 
tavern-keepers, commercial travellers, tailors, &c. One person 
who appeared to be of some mark among the brotherhood, named 
Charles Underwood OUonnell, was arrested on landing at Queens- 
town, from an American steam-boat. This person was said to be 
a captain in an American regiment, on the Federal side. Many 
important documents were found upon him, connecting him with 
the conspiracy, as filling an office of confidence under the Head 
Centre and organizer of the movement in America, O’Mahony, 
at the head-quarters of the brotherhood in New York. He had 
also papers upon him which implicated many other persons. 
Among other letters in his possession was one signed F. B. Muller, 
Maddison, Indiana, addressed to Major-General Eosseau, com- 
manding, Nashville,^’ introducing Mr. J. Daly as a gentleman con- 
nected with the present movement to restore Irish nationality.’^ 
Another letter of the same date, similarly signed, was addressed to 
Major J. P. Duffisy, centre of Wolfe Tone circle, and commanding 
the 35th Indiana Volunteers,” also introducing Mr. J Daly as a 
friend of Irish nationality. The following were also among the 
documents 


Executive Department, IndianopoUs, May 6, 1864. 

The bearer hereof, J. Daly, wishes to visit the army of the 
Cumberland and the Mississippi Departments. He requests he 
may be permitted for the purpose of visiting the Irish soldiers 
therein. 

Morton, Governor of Indiana,” 

This was enclosed : — 

Executive Department, Indiana, May 6, 1864. 

“ I desire to make this request special, as I believe that the visit 
of Mr. Daly will be useful to the service. 

Morton, Governor of Indiana.” 

There was another pass from the Provost Marshal’s office, 
Memphis : — 

Pass the bearer, J. Daly, for two days. George E. Williams, 
District Marshak This pass is not transferable.” 

N 
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There was also a military pass from lYashville, dated the 19th 
of May : — 

Pass the bearer, J. Daly, through our linos to Cairo, by river. 
By order of Brigadier-General Grainger. Good for five days7^ 

A letter was also found addressed to a person named Arch- 
deacon, one of the arrested Fenians. It showed that the revo- 
lutionary movement was intended to be communicated to England 
also. 

. I venture to suggest to you that every encouragement 
should be given to revive the Chartists. It can be shown to the 
working men of England, that if Ireland were independent, the 
Irish workmen could get plenty of work and good wages at home. 
Freedom, therefore, would benefit the working man. The English 
farmer should be shown that we want to give the English peasant 
farmer the farm upon which he toils for an idle lord— we want to 
give to him forty acres at least free for ever — we want a Garibaldi 
for England, a Sarsfield for Ireland, to move upon their enemies, 
the landlords of both countries, at the same moment. We have an 
Irish leader in John O^Mahoney, backed by 50,000 veteran Irish 
soldiers in America ready for the word. — Faithfully yours, 

‘^Thomas Mooney.^' 

But the most important capture that was made was of a person 
named Stephens, known also by various other feigned names, who 
was a conspicuous leader of the movement. In the- language 
of the party he was termed the Head Centre’^ of the Fenians in 
Ireland, and he was second in rank only to the Head Centre in the 
United States, John O’Mahoney. There was no doubt that Stephens 
had taken a very prominent part in enlisting adherents, and pro- 
pagating the doctrines of the brotherhood throughout Ireland, and 
had had considerable sums of money remitted from the United 
States at his disposal. Some clue to the quarters of this man being 
given by an informer, the police were enabled to pounce upon 
him. The chief of the constabulary. Colonel Lake, accompanied by 
several constables, proceeded in the morning, between five and 
six o’clock, to Fairfield House, JYewbridge-a venue, Sandymount, 
and there arrested him. He was known among the “ Brother- 
hood” under the alias of ‘‘Power.” When the police arrived 
at the house, which is detached, and situated at the angle 
of two roads, they completely surrounded it, so as to make escape 
impossible. Acting-Inspectors Hughes and Dawson, accompanied 
by several detective ofiBcers, then scaled the garden walls, and 
Hughes knocked at the back door. Almost immediately James 
Stephens came to the door, and inquired “ Who was there ?” The 
constables announced themselves as police-ofiicers authorized by 
warrant to enter and search the house. Stephens hesitated in^ 
opening the door, stated that he was undressed. The police asked 
that the door should be opened, promising, at the same time, not 
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to resort to force or violence if lie complied witli tteir request. 
This not being done they forced their way in and apprehended 
their prisoner. The house was then searched, and in the adjoining 
bedrooms were arrested three more of the brethren, Kickham, 
Duffy, and Brophy, who were all in bed at the time. The police, 
over thirty in number, were well armed, and entered with pistols 
in their hands, but the prisoners offered no resistance. Pistols and 
balls were, however, lying about their rooms, and the police found 
great quantities of bacon, flour, bread, &c. On one of them, 
45/. in gold was found, and a bank-check for a larger amount, and 
others of them were likewise well provided with cash. The arrests 
were made in a most extraordinary short space of time, and 
beyond the appearance of a body of police in the neighbour- 
hood, there was nothing to create suspicion or alarm. Fair- 
field House had been occupied by Stephens and his family since 
July, under the assumed name of James Herbert. The house 
was handsomely furnished, and indicated that the “Head Centre 
was provided with ample means. The prisoners having been brought 
before the magistrates, evidence was given of their connexion 
with the Fenian organization, and it •was shown by documents 
found in Stephens’s house, that he had been in communication 
with the prisoners already committed for trial, through the medium 
of an attorney named Nolan ; and, in fact, was taking a part in 
the management of their defence. A German, named Scholfield, 
who had been sent to Dublin by the British Consul in New York," 
proved that certain documents produced were in the handwriting 
of John O’Mahony. At the conclusion of the evidence, the 
magistrate asked the prisoners if they wished to say any thing. 
Stephens said he did not intend to obtain legal assistance, because, 
in making a plea or defence of any kind, he should be recognizing 
British law, and he deliberately and conscientiously repudiated the 
right or even the existence of British law in Ireland. He defied 
and despised any punishment that could be inflicted upon him. 
Brophy said he merely wished to deny a report in the news- 
papers that he had absconded. The other prisoners intimated 
that they would say nothing. They were all fully committed for 
trial. 

No commotion or disturbance among the people took place either 
at the apprehension of Stephens or at his com m ittal, but shortly 
afterwards the detectives Hughes and Doyle, who aided in the 
capture of Stephens and in other Fenian arrests, were shot at 
while they were entering the police office in Exchange- court. 
Hughes was struck by a ball in the shoulder, and Doyle was 
wounded near the spine. The shots were supposed to have been 
fired from a window of the house formerly occupied by Hopper, a 
tailor, then in custody on the charge of Fenianism. 

The prisoners, on their committal, were lodged in Bichmond 
gaol, but here a very unfortunate incident occurred, whieh, while it 
balked the course of iustice, afforded, no doubt, great encourage- 

N 2 
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ment to the Fenian party, and strengthened the impression which 
they desired to produce, that many persons in places of authority 
and trust were favourable to their principles, and could give them 
aid in any emergency. Stephens made his escape from Eichmond 
prison on the night of the 24th of lYovember, and eluded all the 
vigilance of the police to discover his retreat Much consterna- 
tion was caused by this event. The Grovernment immediately 
offered 1000/. reward for his apprehension, also 300/. to any person 
who should give information that might lead to his arrest, with a 
free pardon to any person concerned in his escape who should 
give such information. 

It was immediately surmised that this escape was effected 
through the aid or connivance of some of the persons employed 
in the prison. Stephens’s cell door was found open at four o’clock 
a.m. with a duplicate key in the lock ; six other doors had been 
passed through. The governor of the goal, Mr. Marquis, anxious 
to prevent any communication between the several Fenian pri- 
soners, had placed an ordinary prisoner in each cell intermediate 
between two of the alleged Fenians. The prisoner so placed be- 
tween James Stephens an*d Charles J. Kickham, stated that he 
heard, at a few minutes before one o’clock, a noise as of feet 
mounting the stairs. Shortly afterwards a sound struck his ear 
as. of a lock being opened, and then, to use his own expression, 

‘ two sets of steps ’ going down-stairs. He did not raise any alarm 
at the time, not suspecting that an escape was being accomplished, 
and thinking that it was the night watchman who caused the 
noise. At four o’clock, however, the governor was roused by a 
watchman named Byrne, who told him that Stephens was missing. 
An examination immediately took place, when the discoveries 
above described were made. Whoever planned the escape must 
have been thoroughly acquainted with the topography of the 
prison and its vicinity. An inquiry into the conduct of the 
officers of the prison took place, the result of which was the 
suspension of the governor, Mr. Marquis, and the committal of 
Byrne the watchman, who was shown to have been himself im- 
plicated in the Fenian movements, for trial. Upon an investiga- 
tion which was afterwards made into the management of the 
prison, it appeared that very great negligence habitually prevailed, 
and that there were ample facilities for the escape of prisoners, 
in addition to such as might be afforded in this case from the 
complicity of some of the officers with Fenian principles. 

Two days later, information was conveyed to the Government 
that an attempt would be made to rescue the Fenian prisoners con- 
fined within Eichmond Bridewell. It was also stated that Stephens, 
before he left the gaol, had organized plans for the escape of his 
fellow-conspirators. In consequence of these and other rumours, as 
well as of great general apprehension prevailing through the city, a 
detachment of the 8th regiment, consisting of 50 rank and file, 
marched to the prison on the night of the 26th of November, and 
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took up tlae position assigned them. Sentries were placed on the 
ramparts, at all the gates, and pickets patrolled within the outer 
walls. Twenty-five of the metropolitan police, acting under the 
instructions of Inspector Armstong, of the A Division, were 
also placed on duty within the gaol in charge of the corridors 
in which the cells where the Fenian prisoners were confined are 
situated. All the officers of the prisoners remained on duty 
during the night, and the greatest vigilance was observed to 
prevent any surprise. The police in every quarter of the city 
were on the alert, but the night passed over without the slightest 
disturbance, or any thing transpiring that would lead to the 
belief that an attack on the prison from within or without had 
been contemplated. 

A great number of additional arrests having now been made in 
Dublin and Cork, as well as in various parts of the provinces, the 
Government resolved to issue a Special Commission for the trial of 
the accused persons. The Commission was directed to two of the 
ablest judges on the Irish Bench, Keogh and Fitzgerald. It was 
opened at Dublin on the 27th of November, and after sitting there 
for more than a fortnight, proceeded to Cork, and subsequently 
returned to Dublin, where it was engaged till the end of the 
year and for some weeks afterwards, in trying prisoners. The 
first case, and one of the most important, which was tried at 
Dublin, will be found reported at some length in the Appendix 
to this volume. The facts and documents which were adduced in 
evidence in the succeeding trials, were very similar in their cha- 
racter and complexion, and proved the general design and 
machinery of the conspiracy to have been as above described. 
Among the letters and papers seized or found upon the persons 
of the conspirators were several which threw light upon the nature 
and extent of the organization. Among other documents the 
following “Address to the Brotherhood all over the World,^^ fell 
into the hands of the Crown prosecutors : — 

“Brothers! — We deem it prudent to withhold for the present 
from publication in the newspapers certain important resolutions 
having special reference to the revolutionary element in Ireland, 
which have been submitted to this convention by the Head Centre 
of the Fenian Brotherhood in America, and unanimously adopted. 
Printed copies of these resolutions will be placed before the dif- 
ferent circles of our organization in this country, and will also be 
transmitted, at the earliest fitting opportunity, to our friends at 
home. In the meantime, we do not wish to separate without 
addressing to you a few guarded words, such as we can afford to 
have read by all whom it "may concern, respecting the present 
aspect of our cause. We are solemnly pledged to labour earnestly 
and continuously for the regeneration of our beloved Ireland. 

"'That pledge, with the blessing of Divine Providence, we shall 
redeem ; and when the wished-for hour will have arrived we shall 
be prepared, with you, to meet the implacable persecutors of our 
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race in battle array, to put an end for e^er to tbe accursed system 
under wMcb our unhappy people have suffered such cruel tortures, 
or die like men in the attempt And in what holier cause has 
man ever died? How much Irish blood has fallen upon the 
battle fields of the w^orld ? Alas ! how much Irish blood has 
been shed in the service of our country’s oppressor —the plunderer 
and murderer of her people — the fell enemy of her faith? Over 
this subject and others connected with it we have pondered long 
and bitterly. But our resolve is fixed and irrevocable ; the foul 
stigma which attaches to our name must be wiped out. We do 
not ask, will you be ready? We know you are ready; nine- 
tenths of the Irish people have at all times been ready in the 
heart and will to dispute with armed hands the invaders’ right to 
enslave and exterminate them. But this is not enough. We 
must be ‘skilled to do,’ as well as ‘ready to dare.’ We are 
thoroughly convinced of the utter futility of legal and constitu- 
tional agitations, Parliamentary ‘policies,’ and all similar delu- 
sions. These things have brought more suffering upon our people 
than would be caused by the most protracted and devastating 
war. The best of them would but expose the ardent and the 
brave to the vengeance of cruel despots, and bo it remembered 
that such sacrifices beget no noble aspirations. No enslaved people 
ever regained their independence, or became formidable to their 
enslaver, without illegal (in the enslaved sense) pre-organization. 
. . . Here we have soldiers armed and trained (thousands of them 
trained in the tented field, and amid the smoke and thunders of 
battle) with able and experienced generals to lead them. Let the 
cities, and towns, and parishes of Ireland have their brigades, 
regiments, battalions, and companies of partially disciplined 
soldiers of liberty silently enrolled. Above all things, let every 
man be pledged to obey the commands of his superiors, and 
pledged also never to move without such commands, for obedience 
to command is the first and the most important requisite to the 
soldier ; all the rest is secondary. Thus you will not only be pre- 
pared to strike with effect, but all rash attempts at insurrection 
will be prevented. Without such an organization as we contem- 
plate, partial uprisings of the people will be sure to occur, leaving 
no results but the sacrifice of brave men, and, perhaps, the ruin 
of our cause. When we strike, let us strike home ; and are there 
not strong arms within the enemy’s own shores to second the 
blow? Circumstances are in our favour, such as Providence 
never before vouchsafed to an enslaved people. We have but to 
act as becomes brave and reasoning men, and ours shall be the 
pride and the glory of lifting our sofrowing Erin of the streams 
to her place among the nations. Brothers, rely upon us. We 
rely upon you. 

“James Gibbons, Pennsylvania, Chairman ; John O’Mahony, New 

York, President and Head Centre of the Fenian Brotherhood ; 

Eichard O’Doherty, Indiana ; Daniel Grady, district of Colum- 
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bia ; and Daniel Carmody, Wisconsin, Vice-Presidents ; Henry 

O’C. McCarthy, Illinois, and Jobn A. Stuart, Indiana, Secre- 
taries.’^ 

The following are extracts from a pamphlet containing the rules 
and by-laws of the Fenian Brotherhood, which was found in the 
possession of one Moore, a blacksmith, one of the convicted pri- 
soners. He was proved to have been employed under a contract 
to manufacture pikes on a large scale for the Brotherhood. 

CoNSTITXJTIOlsr AND By-LAV^S. 

^^1. The Fenian Brotherhood. — The Fenian Brotherhood is a 
distinct and independent organization. It is composed in the first 
place, of citizens of the United States of America, of Irish birth 
and lineage ; and, in the second place, of Irishmen, and of friends 
of Ireland, Kving elsewhere on the American Continent, and in 
the provinces of the British Empire wherevej situated. Its head- 
quarters are, and shall be, within the limits of the United States 
of America. Its members are bound together by the following 
general pledge : — 

‘‘2. General Pledge. — I * * solemnly pledge my sacred word 
of honour, as a truthful and honest man, that I will labour with 
earnest zeal for the liberation of Ireland from the yoke of England, 
and for the establishment of a free and independent Government 
on the Irish soil ; that I -will implicitly obey the commands of my 
superior officers in the Fenian Brotherhood; that I will faithfully 
discharge my duties of membership as laid down in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws thereof ; that I will do my utmost to promote 
feelings of love, harmony, and kindly forbearance among all Irish- 
men ; and that I will foster, defend, and propagate the aforesaid 
Fenian Brotherhood, to the utmost of my power. 

3. Form of Organization. — The Fenian Brotherhood shall be 
subdivided into State organizations, Circles, and Subcircles. It 
shall be directed and governed by a Head Centre, to direct the 
whole organization ; State Centres to direct State organizations ; 
Centres to direct Circles ; and Subcentres to direct Subcircles. The 
Head Centre shall be assisted by a Central Council of five ; by a 
Central Treasurer, and Assistant Treasurer; by a Central Cor- 
responding Secretary and a Central Recording Secretary ; 
and by such intermediate officers as the Head Circle may 
from time to time deem necessary for the efficient working of the 
organization. 

“ 4. The Head Centre shall be elected annually by a general 
Congress of representatives of the Fenian Brotherhood, which 
Congress shall be composed of the State Congress and the Centres, 
together with elected delegates from the several circles of the orga- 
nization — each circle in good standing being entitled to elect one 
delegate.” 

It appeared in the course of the trials that considerable sums 
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of money were sent from time to time from the Fenians in 
America to tlicir brethren in England. American bills for 500/. 
and 1000/. each Avere found upon the persons of some of the 
parties apprehended. The money was applied freely in the pur- 
chase and procuring of arms. Large numbers of pikes were 
seized which had been made at the price of half-a-crown each, and 
were sent down from Dublin in cases containing fifty pikes, these 
weapons being described as ‘'rods^^ in the correspondence of the 
brotherhood, A number of weapons were also found in possession 
of persons who were arrested. Several thousand belts were proved 
to have been ordered, and seizures of these and other implements 
of warfarb were repeatedly made by the police. 

In enforcing the penalties of the law against the deluded men who 
had embarked in this insane attempt to overthrow an established 
Government, the authorities met with less diSiculty than might 
have been anticipated. Against those on whom the law laid its 
arm there was no l%ck of evidence. There is always a plentiful 
crop of informers when political offenders are to be tried in Ire- 
land. All the records of conspiracies in that country show that 
if a treasonable secret be entrusted to a third person, one of the 
three wnll become an approver. The Fenian trials afforded a fresh 
illustration of this propensity of Irish conspirators to betray their 
confederates. The informers readily furnished the information 
which the agents of the Crown were in search of, and the secret 
councils and machinations of the brotherhood were displayed in 
the light of day. Nor did any obstruction to the course of justice 
arise from that reluctance of juries to convict, which in other 
political trials, and indeed in ordinary criminal proceedings, has 
often been found a great embarrassment to the Crown. In all the 
cases in which the indictment was satisfactorily proved, the juries 
before whom these conspirators were arraigned unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced them guilty ; and the instances of acquittal were only in 
those few instances in which the evidence might fairly be thought 
too weak to warrant a conviction. The prisoners were sentenced, 
in the more aggravated cases, to terms of penal servitude ranging 
from five to twenty years. Most of these men comported them- 
selves, both before and after sentence, with cool bravado and in- 
solent defiance of the law, justifying their conduct by the wrongs 
inflicted, as they alleged, upon their country, and glorying in their 
resistance to English tyranny. It is observable that the class to 
which the convicted parties belonged was generally neither that 
of the cultivators of land, nor the rural peasantry ; nor, on the 
other hand, were any of the wealthy or educated members either 
of the upper or mid^e ranks implicated — the accused belonging, 
with scarcely any exception, to the class just above the lowest, 
men possessed of little or no substance, inhabitants of towns, and 
having some slight smattering of knowledge and superficial edu- 
cation, ^ They appeared to be entirely independent of any priestly 
or religious influences. 
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When the year closed, the trials were still proceeding, and the 
continued discovery of new links and ramifications of the con- 
spiracy, and the successive arrests and seizures that were 'made by 
the police, seemed to threaten a long continuance of the labours 
of the Special Commission and a serious tax on the vigilance of 
the Government. The Counties of Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, 
and several more were from time to time ‘^proclaimed by the 
Executive under the powers of the ‘ Peace Preservation Act.^ The 
military force was strengthened in various localities, and other 
precautions taken to obviate the contingency of any disturbance 
of the peace. With regard to the general maintenance of the 
Imperial authority in Ireland no apprehension was felt, nor could 
the supremacy of the law in that country be regarded as en- 
dangered by any filibustering attempt which it was competent for 
such conspirators to make. But on the other hand, it was in the 
power of these insignificant malcontents to inflict, as they unques- 
tionably did, a serious blow upon the most important interests of 
Ireland from the sense of insecurity, most adverse to prosperity and 
progress, induced by this movement It is perhaps no exaggera- 
tion to say that the result of this abortive outbreak of Fenianism 
will be to throw back at least a quarter of a century the slowly- 
dawning improvement of Ireland. Certainly nothing could be more 
effectual to check the development of trade and industry, to deter 
capitalists from investing funds in that country, and to frighten 
away resident proprietors from their estates, than these spasmodic, 
though futile, ourbursts of chronic disaffection. 

Making abatement for the two untoward events which have now 
been described, the public history of the TTnited Kingdom during 
the year 1865 exhibits the features of steady progress and pros- 
perous tranquillity. The picture indeed had, as must always be 
the case, its darker shades — the fortunes of the nation were 
chequered by some reverses unavoidable by human prudence, and 
by some evils more justly chargeable to its own ignorance or error. 
There was the usual,— perhaps not more than the average,— allow- 
ance of crime and wickedness, of losses and casualties by 
sea and land ; there was more than the average tax paid to mor- 
tality in the death of eminent citizens, of statesmen and poli- 
ticians, of men distinguished in the various spheres of science, 
literature, and art. The main elements of the national strength 
— its agriculture, commerce, and manufactures — were w^ell sus- 
tained, and gave promise of increased development : the public 
finances were eminently buoyant, the transactions of foreign com- 
merce were on the largest scale, though no increase of trade or 
revenue, however prodigious, has been able to effect any consider- 
able abatement in that painful contrast which still exists in this 
country between enormous wealth and luxury in one quarter, and 
painful destitution and pauperism at the other extremity of the 
scale. The key to this perplexing problem, as yet unsolved by 
political economy or statesmanship, remains to be discovered. 

A few words must be added with respect to the commercial and 
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monetary claaracteristics of the period. The Bank rate of dis- 
count, the acknowledged barometer of the fluctuations of capital, 
uiidcrweift an unusual amount of variation. During the year not 
less than seventeen changes were made in the rate. In J anuary 
it opened at 6 per cent. ; subsequently between J anuary and May, 
it gradually receded to 4 per cent. At the end of May it was 
once more raised to 4.^ per cent., and between that period and 
July, progressively dropped to 3 per cent. Between July and 
October the rate was again steadily advanced to 4^ per cent., but 
in the latter month it suddenly rose, by three successive changes, 
to 7 per cent. On the 23rd of November the rate was reduced to 
6, but again rose, on the 28th of December, to 7 per cent. 

The highest amount of bullion in the Bank was on the 28th 
of June, when the total stood at 15,432,985<?. ; the rate of dis- 
count was then 3 per cent. The bullion was at its lowest point on 
the 11th of October, •\nz., 11,956,3407, when the official minimum 
was 7 per cent. The internal drain was at that period very strong, 
and towards the close of the year the market was exposed to the 
effect of a foreign drain. The stock of bullion on the 27th of 
December was 13,403,1027 The highest amount of the private 
securities was on the 4th of October, when it reached a total of 
24,170,2807, and the lowest was on the 25th of January, when the 
aggregate ranked at 18,053,2477 The reserve of notes was high- 
est on the 22nd of March, when they amounted to 9,530,8457, 
and lowest was on the 11th of October, when they represented 
4,294,1457 

The business of the country would appear to have been on the 
whole in a satisfactory state. Although, it is true, the great losses 
in produce, chiefly cotton, tea, sugar, and rice, in the early part of 
the year, resulted in some very large failures, the export branches 
exhibited remarkable vitality, and subsequently showed consider- 
able progress. The balance in trade was nevertheless, at the 
close of the year, undoubtedly against us, and gave reason to 
apprehend a continued stringency in the money-market. The fluc- 
tuations in cotton were most violent while they lasted, and early 
in the year the depression was so great that it was never thought 
there would be a return to high prices. One feature in the failures 
taking place was discouraging ; the amount of assets was put greatly 
in excess of liabilities, but the progress of liquidation was unfavour- 
able, and in several notable instances not a fraction of dividend 
had been announced. For eleven months of the year ending 30th 
of November the total value of the exports was 150,832,3447, 
against 148,340,8657 in 1864, and 132,135,3687 in 1863, being 
an increase over 1864 of 2,491,479/, and of 18,696,9767 over 1863. 
The articles showing an increase were alkali, cotton-yarn, cotton 
manufactures, earthenware, haberdashery and millinery, hardware 
and cutlery, Hnen yarns, Hnen manufactures, metals, seed oil, silk 
manufactures, wool, and woollen manufactures. The decline was 
shown in beer and ale, coals and culm, and machinery. As re- 
gards imports, there was an improvement in raw cotton, animals, 
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flax and flemp, leather manufactures, flax seed and linseed, raw 
silk, tallow, woollen manufactures, coffee, spirits, tea, tobacco, and 
wine ; but a decline in clocks and watches, guano, wool, cocoa, and 
sugar. In the case of cereals there was an increase in the 
importation of barley, oats, and wheat, meal, and flour ; but a 
falling off in wheat, peas, beans, and Indian corn. In articles of 
provision there was an increase in the importation of bacon 
and hams, salt pork, cheese, and lard ; but a decline in salt beef 
and butter. 

The tendency to adopt the principle of limited liability was 
very apparent during the year. No less than 287 new 
Companies were introduced, though a considerable proportion 
off them proved abortive. The limited principle was developed 
in a somewhat novel direction. Instead of being applied to new 
undertakings, it was in many cases directed to the conversion of old 
private firms into companies, the arrangement being the absorption 
of the original house with the infusion of fresh blood into the 
management, and an extension of capital. A great number of 
these associations are likely to work well and successfully, but 
there are others which never can be developed, being hampered 
with stipulations which will not allow fair scope for their legitimate 
operation. 

The operations in British Funded Securities showed a considerable 
depreciation in price. This may be ascribed to the variety offered 
to the public of more profitable classes of investment, both at home 
and abroad, the facilities afforded to investors of sharing in 
the higher rate of interest yielded by foreign undertakings being 
very much increased. The highest price of Consols for money was 
in April, when they were 91 § ; and the lowest in December, when 
they were sold at 86|. In Exchequer Bills the range was from 
8s. premium in February to 19s. discount in October. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the fluctuations : — 

Highest. Lowest. 

Consols, money .... April, 91| 86f Dec. 

Ditto, account .... „ 9 I 5 87| Dec. 

New Three per Cents . . . Aug., 90^ 86| Oct. 

Bed Three per Cents . . „ 90| 86| March and Dec. 

Exchequer Bills .... Eeb., 8^. prem. 19 dis , Oct. 

Eailway shares were largely influenced by the general state 
of the money-market. With a few exceptions these securities 
showed a considerable decline in price. 

The Foreign Loans introduced during the year were as follows : — 


Loan. 

Amount. 

Called up 

Austrian 

Consolidated Peiuvian Eive per Cent 
Imperial Brazilian Five per Cent . . 
Impel lal Ottoman Five per Cent. . . . 
Imperial Ottoman Six per Cent. . . . 
Italian Five per Cent 

£14,600,000 

9.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
3,636,363 

6.000. 000 
8,000,000 

£2,188,482 

7.515.000 

1.250.000 
1,818,181 

1.260.000 
6,200,000 


£4«,236,363 

£20,231,663 
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Witli regard to tliese Loans, liowever, it is necessary to observe 
ttat tbe total is not so serious as it appears. Not merely was the 
46,236,363/. of nominal stock issued at prices that would greatly 
reduce tbe amount, but some of the most formidable loans in the 
list, such as the Austrian, for 14,600,000/., and the Ottoman, for 
6,000,000/., were almost exclusively subscribed in Paris, while the 
Peruvian, of 9,000,000/., represented chiefly a proposed conversion 
of pre-existing bonds. 

With regard to future monetary prospects, much will depend 
upon the prudence exercised by the financial and commercial 
community in discouraging the efforts of speculative promoters 
to launch projects which possess no elements of legitimate 
success The flood of delusive schemes recently palmed upon 
the public, with the sole design of enriching their originators, at 
the cost of the unwary persons who are tempted to embark in 
them, has induced an outcry in some quarters for the intervention 
of the Legislature. But the protection of investors against the 
consequences of their own rashness is certainly no part of the duty 
of a Grovernment — the evil must be left to work its own cure. It 
should be observed also, in reference to the policy on which some 
persons are disposed to father all the disasters that have occurred, 
that it is not the principle of limited liability which is really 
at fault. A great portion of the evils now witnessed have 
arisen from the previous interference of the Legislature with 
individual freedom by prohibiting Companies and the public from 
making voluntary bargains with each other upon such terms as 
they mutually think fit; the sudden removal of the artificial 
obstruction thus so long maintained having been followed by a 
rush of undertakings that would otherwise have been in course of 
gradual and rational development for years past. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FRANCE. 

Eeception of tlie Diplomatic Body by the Emperor — The Encyclical Letter of the 
Pope —Conduct of the French Bishops with respect to its publication — The Finance 
Budget — Opening of the French Chambers, and Speech of the Emperor — Foreign 
Policy of the French Government — Report in the Blue Book of the internal condition 
of Fiance — Report on the subject of Public Instruction — Debate in the Senate on 
the Address — Speeches of the Marquis de Boissy and others — Reply of the Em- 
peror to the Addiess of the Senate — Death of the Duke de Morny, President of 
the Corps Legislaiif — Debate on the Address in the Corps Legislatif—^^aeche?, of 
MM. Olliviei, Rouher, and Thieis — Reply of the Emperoi to the Address of the 
Corps Legi&laiif —'B.QQopiiQH of the news of the Assassination of President Lincoln 
— Bill for the Military Contingent for 1865 — Visit of the Emperor to Algeria — 
His “Memoiandura^^ in Algeiia published on his return — Prince Kapoleon^s speech 
at Ajaccio on the polify of the Empei or— Letter of rebuke addressed to him by the 
Emperor in consequence — Speech ot M Thiers on the Budget — Reply of M O’Quin, 
the Reporter on the Budget — Close of the Session of the Chambers — Municipal 
Elections in Fiance — Ciicular of the Mmistei of the Inteiior on the subject — Inter- 
change of couitesies between the French and English Fleets. 

The state of France throughout the whole of this year was one 
of profound peace and material prosperity. Whatever may be 
thought of her form of government by those who are accustomed to 
the blessings of constitutional liberty^ there can be no doubt that 
commerce and manufactures flourish, and wealth increases under 
the Imperial regime. Confidence is the soul of credit, and credit 
is indispensable to trade. Revolutions and insurrections destroy 
all confidence, and conduct the merchant and the shopkeeper to 
bankruptcy. The French nation seems at present to prefer order 
and tranquillity under a species of military despotism, to the 
chances of disturbance under free institutions ; and however much 
the more educated and intellectual part of the people may view 
with disgust a system which reduces political liberty within the 
narrowest limits, and checks the free utterance of opinion, we 
believe that the great mass of the nation is content to purchase 
quiet and prosperity even at the price of constitutional liberty. 

On the 1st of January, the Emperor received, as usual, the 
Diplomatic Body at the Tuilleries ; and in answer to their con- 
gratulations, expressed by the Papal Nuncio, replied : — The 
congratulations of the Diplomatic Body, of which you are good 
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enougb. to be tbe moutbpiece, toncb me sensibly. I trust that 
concord may continue to reign among us, of which your presence 
around me is a sure guarantee. Be convinced that I will make 
every effort that my relations with foreign Powers may be ever 
animated by respect for right and love of peace and justice.’’ 

The Emperor, in reply to the Archbishop of Paris, said : — I 
thank you for the sentiments which you express in the name of 
the clergy of Paris, and for the prayers which you address to 
Heaven for me. I am very glad to see my efforts to maintain 
religious interests appreciated by tbe Prelate who governs 
the diocese of Paris, and I request your prayers for me, for 
the Empress, and for the Imperial Prince.” 

A good deal of trouble was caused in France by the issue of an 
Encyclical Letter by the Pope, on the 8th of December last 
year, which was full of the usual extravagant pretensions of the 
Holy See ; and asserted its antiquated claims to decide on every 
thing ex cathedra in the most unqualified terms. 

It is contrary to the French law to publish a document of this 
kind from Eome without the leave of the Government. Even in 
the reign of Charles X., who was more than any French monarch 
in modern times under the influence of the priests, the Bishop of 
Beauvais, Monseigneur Feutrier, who was at the time Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, addressed, in 1829, on the occasion of an 
Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius VIII., a letter to his brother 
Bishops, in which he said : — As for the Encyclical, which may 
have come to your knowledge, the Pope not having demanded, 
and the King not having accorded permission to publish, it 
cannot be printed in the instructions which you may deem it 
your duty to address to the faithful of your diocese on the occasion 
of the jubilee, nor published in any other form.” 

A circular from the Minister of Justice, addressed to each of 
the Bishops, dated the 1st of January in the present year, informed 
him, that — “As regards the first part of the Letter and the 
Appendix, your Eminence will understand that the reception and 
publication of these documents, which contain propositions con- 
trary to the principles on which is based the Constitution of the 
Empire, could not be authorized.” 

And on the 5th of January, a decree appeared in the “ Moniteur,” 
which enacted as follows : — “ Art. 1. The last part of the Encyclical 
Letter issued at Eome on the 8th of December, 1864, commencing 
by the words, ‘ Skce — liUeris aiictontate nodrd,^ and announcing 
a universal jubilee for 1865, is received, and will be published in 
the Empire in the ordinary form. 

“Art. 2. The above-mentioned part of the said Encyclical 
Letter is received mthout any approbation of the clauses, formulae, 
or expressions which it contains, and which are or may be con- 
trary to the laws of the Empire, as well as to the liberties, 
franchises, and maxims of the Gallican Church.” 

But the Archbishops and Bishops of the Ultramontane School 
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were little disposed to yield obedience to sucb a mandate ; and no 
less tban thirty- four Prelates, if not more, protested with more or 
less vehemence against the prohibition. 

In a letter addressed by the Archbishop of Cambrai to the 
Minister of Justice and Public Worship, he said: — ‘'The re- 
strictive measure signified to me by your Excellency astonishes 
and saddens me, all the more that the diffusion of the most anti- 
Christian doctrines meets in our time with less obstacle. In our 
day every body is at liberty, as much and as often as he pleases, to 
deny the existence of Grod Himself, and to propagate atheism in 
writings to which he may give all the publicity he desires. Is it 
too much to ask for the same latitude for Catholic teaching ? The 
prohibition imposed by your Excellency with regard to the 
Encyclical and its annex is characterized by a gravity of an 
exceptional character, which escapes no one. It applies not 
merely to a matter of discipline, but to doctrinal instruction 
proceeding from the Supreme Pontiff. No doubt, in certain 
circumstances and in certain countries, impediments may be 
offered to the communications of the Yicar of Jesus Christ with 
the faithful whom he has the mission to instruct and direct 
throughout the world; but nowhere, and in no case, should 
human Governments deprive his words of the power to bind the 
Conscience, or release the Bishops from the obligation of trans- 
mitting, as much as in them lies, his instructions to the faithful of 
their dioceses.’^ 

The Bishops of Moullns and BesanQon, having read the 
Encyclical Letter from their pulpits, were reprimanded by an 
Imperial decree, dated the 8th of February, which stated : — 

“ Art. 1. There is an abuse in the fact of having read from the 
pulpit a portion of the Encyclical Letter, the reception and publi- 
cation of which were not authorized by us throughout the French 
Empire. 

“Art. 2. Our Minister of State, &c., is ordered to see this 
decree ‘carried out, which will be inserted in the ‘Bulletin des 
Lois.’ ” 

But the boldest and most contumacious Prelate was the Bishop 
of Orleans, who published a pamphlet addressed to the Papal 
Huncio, the doctrines of which were utterly subversive of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church. And the Bishop of Poitiers, in 
a pastoral letter, gave utterance to similar sentiments. These 
drew forth two letters from the Papal ISTuncio to the two Bishops, 
of which the Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
complained to Count Sartiges, the French Minister at Eome, He 
said in his despatch : — “ In writing to French Bishops to express 
an opinion on their conduct and to direct their course with respect 
to the Imperial Government, his Excellencj^ has exceeded his 
functions, which, according to French public law, can only be 
those of an ambassador. But an ambassador fails in his most 
essential duty when he encourages, by his approbation, resistance 
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to the laws of the country in which he resides, and criticism of 
the acts of the Government to which he is accredited. It is true 
that his Excellency, in the explanations which he has given me on 
the subject, has disavowed the publication of those letters, which 
he attributes to a culpable indiscretion. But it is of the fact itself 
that the Emperor’s Government has a just right to complain. It 
hopes consequently that the Court of Eome, in its wisdom, will 
not permit a recurrence of such irregularities, which, besides, the 
French Government is determined not to tolerate.” 

The Archbishop of Paris did not read the Encyclical Letter 
from his pulpit, but contented himself with publishing a pastoral, 
in which he said : — 

The Concordat between Pope Pius YII. and the First Consul 
is in the form of an international treaty The two Powers meet 
each other as possessing a proper and independent existence. They 
stipulate in favour of mutual interests ; the}^ settle amicably how 
certain rights and certain obligations which they recognize in 
each other reciprocally shall be exercised and fulfilled. The 
Church is not, then, in the State as a particular society, borrowing 
from it all its life, and all its strength, and of which it may at 
pleasure, and in virtue of a one-sided right, modify the conditions 
of its existence, — it is rather a State which, geographically at least, 
should be in the Church, inasmuch as it extends throughout the 
whole world. The best thing to say is, that the Church is every 
where at home, and that the State is at home only within its own 
frontiers. Be that as it may, the Church, divinely instituted to 
procure salvation for men through the doctrine which it teaches, 
the sacraments which it administers, and the discipline which it 
fixes and maintains, cannot fulfil that mission without at the same 
time animating with its breath civil and public life, and Avithout 
making of the social body a Christian State which honours and 
protects it. There are, then, established between Church and 
State relations which, without doubt, should be regulated and 
observed according to the spirit of Christianity ” 

Early in January M. Achille Fould, the Minister of Finance, 
published his Budget, from which we will quote the summary 
with which it ends, observing merely that the figures, of course, 
francs. 

The year 1863 will leave a deficit less by 15,000,000 than had 
been anticipated; the Budget of the year 1864 will probably 
balance itself ; in 1865 our military expenditure will be reduced 
— for the Army, by 21,000,000 ; for the Navy, by 23,000,000 ; 
together 44,000,000 — and lastly, we shall carry forward to the 
Budget of 1866 the sum of 18,000,000 arising from the surplus of 
the resources of 1865. This sum may be notably increased at an 
early future, if, as is permitted to hope, the extraordinary ex- 
penses for the Army and Navy, which still figure in the A.iitici- 
patory Budget for 1865 to the amount of 65,000,000, shall suc- 
cessively decrease and at last disappear. There will then be con- 
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siderable resources, tlie employment of wMcli will be hereafter 
determined. 

The situation, generally speaking, presents a favourable aspect. 
The monetary embarrassments have disappeared, a recovery of 
business seems near, and our revenues cannot fail to increase with 
the activity of commerce and industry. 

These happy results are due to the confidence inspired by the 
Government of the Emperor, and to the pacific sentiments with 
which Europe knows your Majesty is animated.’^ 

The new Session of the French Legislature was opened on the 
15th of February by the Emperor in person, who delivered the 
following speech : — 

''Messieurs les Senateurs, 

"Messieurs les Deputes, — 

" At the period of your last assembling I entertained the hope 
that the difficulties which threatened the peace of Europe would 
have been obviated by a Congress. 

" This has not been the case. I regret it ; for the sword often 
cuts questions without settling them; and the only basis of a 
durable peace is the satisfaction given by the agreement of the 
Sovereigns to the true interests of nations. 

" In presence of the conflict which has arisen on the shores of 
the Baltic, my Government, divided between its sympathies for 
Denmark and its goodwill towaids Germany, has maintained the 
most strict neutrality. Called to a Conference to utter its opinion, 
it restricted itself to upholding the principle of nationalities and 
.the right of the populations to be consulted as regards their fate. 

" Our language, conformable to the reserved attitude which we 
meant to maintain, has been moderate and friendly towards %oth 
parties. 

"In Central Europe the action of France had to be displayed 
with greater resolution. It was my wish to render possible the 
solution of a difficult problem. The Convention of the 15th of 
September, disentangled from passionate interpretations, conse- 
crates two great principles — the firm establishment of the new 
Kingdom of Italy, and the independence of the Holy See. The 
provisional and precarious state of affairs which excited so much 
alarm will soon terminate. It is no longer the scattered members 
of the Italian nation seeking to connect themselves by feeble links 
to a small State situated at the foot of the Alps ; it is a great 
country which rises above local prejudices — despising the ebulli- 
tions of unreflecting agitations — which boldly transfers its capital 
to the centre of the peninsula, and places it in the midst of the 
Apennines, as in an impregnable citadel. By this act of patriot- 
ism Italy definitively constitutes herself, and at the same time 
reconciles herself with Catholicity. She engages to respect the 
independence of the Holy See —to protect the frontiers of the 

0 
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Eonian States — and tlrns allows ns to withdraw oiir ti-'oops. The 
Pontifical territory, safely guaranteed, -finds itself placed under 
the protection of a Treaty which solemnly binds the two Gorern- 
inents. The Convention, therefore, is not a weapon of war, but a 
work of peace and reconciliation. 

‘^In Mexico the new throne is being firmly established; the 
country is becoming pacified ; its immense resources are being 
developed, — the happj^ result of the valour of our troops, of the 
common sense of the Mexican population, and of the intelligence 
and energy of the Sovereign. 

In Japan, our fleet, acting in concert with those of England, 
of Holland, and of the United States, has given a new proof of 
what it can do. 

In Africa a sudden insurrection has disturbed the safety of 
our possessions, and shows how much certain tribes are still igno- 
rant of our power and of our benevolent intentions. It is at the 
very moment when, by a spirit of generous justice, France assured 
the property of the soil to the Arab population — when by liberal 
measures we were endeavouring to make that misguided people 
understand that, far from oppressing it, we wished to call it to the 
blessings of civilization — it is at this moment, I say, that, led 
astray by religious fanaticism, the Arabs, neighbours of the desert, 
have raised the standard of revolt. Despite the difficulties of the 
ground and the inclemency of the season, our army, ably com- 
manded, soon got the upper hand of the insurrection, and after 
the combat no sanguinary reprisals or needless severity have sad- 
dened the victory. The zeal of the experienced Chief placed at 
the head of Algeria, the unity of command re-established, the 
belief in the generous intentions of France — all will, I trust, 
concur to prevent a recurrence of similar disorders. Thus, all 
our «expeditions are nearly terminated. Our land troops have 
evacuated China ; the fleet suffices to maintain our establishments 
in Cochin-China ; our army in Africa is to be reduced ; that of 
Mexico is already returning to France ; the garrison at Rome will 
soon be withdrawn ; and, closing the Temple of War, we may 
with pride insciibe upon a new triumphal arch these words : — ■ 
^ To the glory of the French armies, for the victories achieved in 
Europe, in Asia, in Africa, in Spain, and in America.’ 

'^Let us give ourselves up without anxiety to the labours of 
peace. The interval between the Sessions is devoted to discovering 
the means for increasing the moral and material welfare of the 
people, and every useful and true idea is sure to be welcomed by 
me and adopted by you. 

Let us, then, examine together the measures suited to increase 
the prosperity of the Empire. Religion and public instruction are 
the constant objects of my thoughts. All confessions enjoy the 
same liberty. The Catholic clergy exercises, even beyond its 
ministry, a legitimate influence. By the laws on instruction it 
assists in the education of youth ; by the electoral law it may take 
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part in tlie public councils; by the Constitution it sits in the 
Senate. But the more wh surround it with respect and deference 
the more do we reckon that it will respect the fundamental laws of 
the State. It is my duty to maintain intact the rights of the civil 
power, which since the days of St. Louis no Sovereign in France 
has ever abandoned. 

The development of public instruction deserves your attention. 
In a land of universal suffrage, every citizen ought to know how 
to read and write. A project of law will be presented to you still 
more to promote primary instruction. 

I endeavour every year to diminish the obstacles which have 
so long opposed themselves in France to the free expansion of in- 
dividual enterprise. By the law upon coalitions, voted last year, 
those who work, as well as those who employ, have learnt to settle 
their differences without reckoning upon the intervention of the 
Government, powerless to regulate the varying connexion between 
supply and demand. At present fresh projects will have the ob- 
ject of leaving greater liberty to commercial associations, and free- 
ing the Administration from a responsibility always illusory. I 
have it at heart to destroy all the obstacles which opposed the 
creation of societies destined to improve the condition of the 
working classes. In promising the establishment of these so- 
cieties, without abandoning the guarantees for public security, we 
shall facilitate a useful experiment. The Council of State has 
studied with care a law tending to give greater powers to the 
Municipal Councils and Councils- General. 

The Communes and the Departments will thus be called upon 
to transact their own affairs, which, decided upon the spot, will be 
more promptly settled This reform will complete the arrange- 
ments made to simplify or suppress minute regulations which un- 
necessarily complicated the wheels of the Administration. 

''Free trade, inaugurated by the Treaty with England, has 
been extended to our relations with Germany, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom of Sweden and Norway. The same princi- 
ples ought naturally to be applied to maritime commerce. A Bill 
is under preparation to establish on the seas a competition that 
will engender progress. Finally, the rapid completion of our rail- 
way system, of our canals, of our roads, is the obligatory comple- 
ment of commercial improvements. We shall this year fulfil one 
portion of our task, by appealing to private enterprise or by em- 
ploying on public works the resources of the State, without com- 
promising the healthy economy of our finances, and without hav- 
ing recourse to credit. The facility of communication at home as 
well as abroad gives impulse to trade, stimulates industry, and 
prevents too great scarcity or superabundance of produce, the 
effects of which are equally hurtful both to consumption and pro- 
duction. The greater development that is given to our merchant 
shipping, the greater will be the facility of transport, and the less 
reason will there be to complain of those sudden changes in the 
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price of goods of first necessity.* It is thus iliat we stall bo able 
to meet tlie partial distress wbicli affects agriculture. Some 
attribute tbeir temporary suffering to tbe suppression of tbe 
sliding scale ; tbey forget that in 1851, when it was in existence, 
the depreciation in the price of cereals was far more considerable, 
and that this Tery year the export of wheat far exceeds the 
import. 

It is, on the contrary, due to a liberal legislation, to the im- 
pulse given to all the elements of national wealth, that our foreign 
commerce, which amounted in 1851 to 2 milliards 614 million 
francs, has now risen to the prodigious sum of upwards of 7 
milliards. 

‘'‘Hew Bills will he laid before you in another direction with 
the object of increasing the guarantees of individual liberty. The 
first authorizes provisional release, with or without bail, even in 
criminal cases ; the second suppresses personal arrest in civil and 
commercial matters — an innovation, however, which is nothing 
hut the re-enactment of a very ancient principle. From the 
earliest ages of Rome, it had been determined that the property 
and not the person of the debtor was responsible for a debt. 

“ Let us, therefore, continue to follow the course marked out. 
Let us live abroad in peace with the different Powers, and let us 
not cause the voice of France to he heard save for right and justice. 
At home let us protect religious ideas without ceding aught of the 
civil power ; let us spread education throughout all classes of 
society; let us simplify, without destroying, our admirable ad- 
ministx'ative system ; let us give the Commune and the Depart- 
ment a more independent existence ; let us arouse individual 
enterprise and the spirit of association ; lastly, let us elevate 
the soul and strengthen the body of the nation. But, while 
making ourselves the ardent promoters of useful reforms, let us 
firmly maintain the bases of the Constitution ; let us oppose the 
exaggerated tendencies of those who provoke changes with the 
sole object of sapping that which we have founded. A Utopia is 
to welfare what illusion is to truth; and progress is not the realiza- 
tion of a more or less ingenious theory, but the application of the 
results of experience hallowed by time and accepted by public 
opinion.’’ 

In the month of February the Diplomatic Yellow Book was 
published by the Government, which gives an account of the 
foreign policy pursued by France during the previous year. We 
will quote a few of the most important passages. With reference 
to the question of Dcnmaik and the Duchies, it stated : — 

“The Government of the Emperor had neglected nothing which 
could contribute to an equitable andpeaceful settlement of the diffi- 
culties which during the year 1864 occasioned a war in the North of 
Europe. He would have desired that the question of the Duchies 
of the Elbe, the grave character of which he had long foreseen, 
might be settled by a general understanding. Without mistaking 
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what was legitimate in some of the grieTances of Germany, he 
thought that the titles of the Danish Monarchy to be treated with 
regard and goodwill by the Cabinets should be taken into account. 
He still believes it would have been possible to bring about an 
honourable arrangement between the two parties without having 
recourse to the employment of force. Animated by the most 
sincere desire to conciliate his traditional sympathies for Denmark 
with the neighbourly and friendly relations which exist between 
France and Germany, the Government of His Majesty could not 
see without profound regret a war break out between the two 
nations. From the commencement of hostilities, remembering 
that the first duty of neutrals in international differences is to 
contribute by their efforts to the re-establishment of peace, he did 
not hesitate to send a representative to the Conference of which 
the British Government had taken the initiative, although he 
entertained doubts of the eflSeacy of an arbitration restricted to a 
single question Far from disavowing the Treaty of Lon- 

don, which France had signed upon the same condition as the 
other »Court&, without, however, guaranteeing its execution, we 
have conscientiously supported the labour of 1852 in the propo- 
sition in which we were concerned ; but, that duty accomplished, we 
could not refuse our acquiescence in the compromise which circum- 
stances and superior interest rendered indispensable. The compli- 
cations which had occasioned the war arose from the awkward 
distribution of the different groups of populations of which the 
Danish Monarchy was composed. Germany had asserted in arms 
the right of the German populations to a national existence ; it was 
just to claim the same advantages for the Danish populations. It 
was not intended further to oppose those principles to an intact 
sovereignty, though by the act of the German Powers the Duchies 
found themselves henceforth without masters. Faithful to the 
maxims of its policy, the EmperoFs Government could not recog- 
nize the right of disposing of these peoples without their consent, 
and of distributing their territories according to the will and 
convenience of the strongest. It proposed to separate, as much as 
possible, the two nationalities co-existing in Schleswig, for the 
purpose of re-uniting them in the two groups to which they 
naturally belonged. The application of this idea would not have 
suffered any difficulty from the two extreme portions of the 
country. The districts of the Horth are Danish as incontestably 
as those of the South are German, and in this war of races their 
opinion was too well known to need being asked. As^ for the 
central districts, where the two nationalities are mixed, it is not 
possible to separate the populations of which they are composed, 
and, in whatever manner their fate "was decided, it would ne- 
cessarily happen that there were in that region Danes subjected to 
a German country, or Germans who were subject to Denmark. 
In these conditions it seemed equitable to leave the entirety of the 
mixed territories to that of the two parties which suffered the 
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severest sacrifices. But the Powers having refused to accept the 
line of demarcation traced out according to this plan, the Emperor’s 
Government proposed to appeal to the inhabitants of the zone in 
dispute to clear up the doubts resulting from the confusion of 
races, and to obtain the indications best fitted to guide the nego- 
tiators in settling the frontier. The Government had neither 
engagement nor prejudice for the designation of the Sovereign 
under whose authority the group of States to be detached from 
Denmark should be placed, and it would willingly have lent its 
assistance to any arrangement conformable to the wish of the 
populations loyally consulted. Such is the entirety of the ideas 
the Plenipotentiary of France was desired to suggest or support 
in the course of the deliberations of the London Conference . . . 
We admit with regret that the solution imposed upon the Danish 
Monarchy has not been conformable to the wishes we had ex- 
pressed. The populations have not been consulted as to their 
future ; the Scandinavian portion of Schleswig has not been left 
to Denmark, to which it is, nevertheless, allied by incontestable 
community of manners, origin, and language ; and Germany has 
thus placed herself in the false position with which she has so 
long reproached the Cabinet of Copenhagen. This state of affairs 
has already aroused in the Duchies difficulties which are equally 
felt in the bosom of the Germanic Confederation, and experience 
has promptly justified the previsions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In asking that, upon both sides, account should be taken 
of the principle of nationality, the only basis of durable peace, it 
had the consciousness of proposing the solution at once the most 
practical and most just. What is now taking place appears to 
prove this. The situation of the Duchies is in fact as anomalous 
as it is precarious, and the painful uncertainty weighing upon the 
future gravely compromises their moral and material interests. 
The inhabitants of the Danish part of Schleswig protest against 
their annexation to Germany. The succession question still awaits 
settlement, and arouses regrettable debates among the various 
German Cabinets.” 

As to Ital 5 ^ — ‘^The affairs of Italy have entered upon a new 
phase, characterized by the Convention signed the 15th of Sep- 
tember last, between the Emperor and King Yictor Emmanuel. 
Taken to Eome by an interest of the most elevated kind, France 
could only leave it after having accomplished her mission, the 
object of which was to secure the independence of the Pontifical 
pow'or. More than once within the last two years the Italian 
Government had asked that of the Emperor to put an end to the 
occupation of Eome. The latter has invariably replied that we 
ourselves wished to be able to leave the Pontifical States, and that 
if the Cabinet of Turin proposed to us an arrangement offering 
sufficient guarantees we should be ready to examine it. This con- 
duct, at once firm and benevolent, was dictated by an idea too 
much in conformity with the complex interests we had to take 
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into account to remain long without result. The sensible improve- 
ment in the situation of Italy we pointed out a year ago, has 
made fiesh progress ; and the Government of .King Victor Em- 
manuel has been able to enter with us, under acceptable conditions, 
upon the examination of the question the solution of which is of 
essential importance to the destinies of the peninsula. In ex- 
pressing to us, as in past time, its desire to see the occupation of 
Home at an end, the Cabinet of Turin at the same time announced 
to us its determination of transferring the capital of the kingdom 
to Florence. In taking this step it gave an irrefutable pledge of 
the sincerity of its intentions, and thus testified more loudly than 
by words that it no longer made the possession of Rome a neces- 
sary condition of Italian unity. We were thenceforth able to 
enter upon the negotiations which have ended in the Convention 
of the 15th of September. It is sufficiently well known, and we 
shall not reproduce its clauses in detail. ... In signing the 
Convention of the 15tli of September, we have further intended 
only to stipulate in our own name, and in no wise in the name of the 
Holy See, although His Majesty’s Government has been anxious 
above all to protect, as much as was in its power, the interests 
which had led it to Rome. The Holy See, therefore, remains free 
to maintain and renew its reservations with legard to accomplished 
facts; it remains entirely judge of the measure in which it may 
consider it advisable to concur in or lend itself to the application 
of the clauses of the Act of September loth, the objects of which, 
in our opinion, are to come to its aid and secure its safety. If the 
partisans of the Pontifical Government, more zealous than pru- 
dent, have found that this Act did not do enough for the Papacy, 
or that it had the disadvantage of asking it to enter upon a course 
contrary to its right, other minds not less prejudiced have seen in 
the same Convention an attack upon the rights of the Italian 
nation, and an obstacle to the development of its unity The 
discussion which has taken place in Parliament had done justice 
to these party exaggerations, ... In reality, the Convention of 
the 15th of September tends to substitute a regular state of things 
for an indecisive and confused situation, which encouraged the 
rashness of parties, and risked, by its prolongation, becoming a 
cause of anarchy at home and of complications abroad ; and, if a 
certain general appeasement has rendered it possible, we may 
hope it will have in its time the happy effect of contributing to 
cause Italy to re-enter into more normal conditions of order and 
tranquillity. The establishment of the capital at Florence cannot 
fail to strengthen the progress of Italian unification, by giving it 
a centre round which the various parties in the peninsula may 
more easily rally. Upon the other hand, the way to Rome ceases 
to be open to those who had inscribed the name of that city upon 
their flag. In place of continuing to threaten the existing frontier 
of the Pontifical State, Italy has taken the solemn engagement not 
to attack it, and even to defend it against all aggression from with- 
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out. There is, therefore, cause henceforth for the spirit of con- 
ciliation and of drawing near between the Court of Eome and the 
Italian Government ; and if the Convention of the 15th of Sep- 
tember is not the definitive solution of the Eoman question, it may 
at least lead to that solution. Such are the considerations which 
have inspired the Emperor’s Government in the agreement it has 
signed with the Government of the King of Italy. It has not in 
other respects intended either to approve or to assume the respon- 
sibility of all the facts that have taken place ; it has, further, not 
had the pretension of foreseeing and settling all the eventualities 
of the future; that part belongs solely to Providence. It will 
limit itself to securing, so far as it is concerned, the precise exe- 
cution of the Convention of the 15th of September, while reserving 
to itself entire liberty of action in cases unprovided for.” 

With reference to America. — ‘‘War still continues in the 
United States, and the indomitable resolution of the two bellige- 
rents does not permit us now, any more than a year ago, to see 
the end of this bloody and disastrous struggle. The Government 
of the Emperor has not departed from those principles of strict 
neutrality which it has laid down as the rule of its conduct since 
the commencement of the war. Decided, so long as circumstances 
were not more favourable, not to renew our eiforts to open a way 
to an understanding, we have remained inactive but not indifferent 
spectators of a conflict in which so much ruin is accumulated. We 
have thought it our duty to turn our attention solely to the con- 
dition of our French subjects, as worthy of our interest. Owing 
to the peculiar situation of the Confederate States of the South, 
with which we do not keep up official relations, we can often do 
nothing but register the claims of French subjects in those States, 
reserving to ourselves the right of enforcing them at some fitting 
opportunity. We have at the same time neglected no means to 
bring the Federal Government to admit that it ought in strict 
equity to distinguish between those damages suffered by our 
countrymen resulting from military operations, and those which 
the authorities by irregular or forced requisitions have gratuitously 
inflicted upon them ; and we have insisted that proper reparation 
should be granted for the latter injuries. We wish we could 
add that our efforts had obtained the result we were entitled to 
expect.” 

As to Mexico. — “The Emperor Maximilian has taken possession 
of the crown which had been offered to him by the national voice, 
and his arrival in his States has happily put an end to the pro- 
visional situation of Mexico. The reception of the Emperor in 
the capital and in the provinces by all classes of the population, 
the adhesion successively given in to the Imperial regime by dis- 
tinguished men of all parties, admit of no doubt being entertained 
as to the wishes of the immense majority of the Mexican people. 
The new Sovereign will derive from these brilliant manifestations 
that force and confidence which are necessary to him for the fill- 
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filment of the grand and generous mission he has resolutely ac- 
cepted. The pacification of so vast a country, where brigandage, 
taking advantage of the permanence of intestine dissensions, has 
constantly sheltered itself under the flag of a political party, could 
not be effected in a day. Nevertheless, it is being rapidly 
achieved, thanks to the activity and courage of our soldiers in the 
expeditions which they have made to the most opposite points of 
the territory. The return to France of our efiective force has also 
commenced, and will continue to be carried out in the proportion 
which will indicate our solicitude for those interests which took us 
to Mexico. Officials borrowed from various branches of our Ad- 
ministration have, at its request, been placed at the disposition of 
the Mexican Government to assist in its work of internal reorgani- 
zation We hope thus to hasten the moment when the Admini- 
stration will find itself settled in its new condition of order and 
regularity, and we await from it happy effects for the development 
of the prosperity of the country. Peace, progress, has already been 
accomplished, commercial transactions have become more active, 
and, with the help of time, the reign of the Emperor Maximilian 
will achieve the liquidation of a deplorable past.^^ 

In another report, called the Blue Book, a glowing, but we 
believe, a perfectly just picture is drawn of the material prosperity 
of France. 

On the subject of the Press, the report states * — On January 
1, 1865, the number of political journals was 330 ; 63 of them 
printed in Paris, and 267 in the departments. On October 20, 
1863, the number of political journals was 318. The number of 
non-political journals is 511 in Paris, and 250 in the provinces. 
From October 20, 1863, to December 31, 1864, the Government 
granted 16 authorizations for the creation of new political papers, 
13 of them in Paris and 3 in the departments. Eight warnings 
have been given to the Paris IVess, 16 to the departmental; and 
on four occasions certain journals have been suspended for two 
months. During the same period of 18 months and 10 days 40 
judicial condemnations have been pronounced — viz., 17 against 
those in Paris, and 23 against the departmental. 1,355 works 
were submitted to the Colportage Commission, which authorized 
1,237 and refused 118.^’ 

Commerce is thus dealt with : — ‘‘ The commercial situation of 
the Empire is not less satisfactory than the industrial. There has 
been a constant and particularly marked progress in the exports 
of 1 864. The returns are : — 

‘^864. 1863. 

Imports 2,480,214,000f. 2,426,379,000f. 

Exports 2,909,439,000 2,642,559,000 

In comparing those results it will be seen that our exports have 
exceeded our imports by 429 million francs in 1864, while during 
the corresponding period of the year 1863 the excess was only 
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216.000. 000. The fact must also be remarked that, far from hav- 
ing, as in preceding years, to ask for corn from abroad, we have 
exported to a value of 28,000,000f. more than we have received. 
Navigation has also progressed, but in a less sensible manner ; the 
movement in 1864 was as follows. — Inward, 4,663,000 tons, of 
which 1,952,000 were under the French flag. The year 1863 
showed 4,561,000 tons, of which 1,919,000 were French. Thus, 
in the total of the movement inwards there was an increase of 

102.000 tons, of which 33,000 were French ; outward, 3,230,000 
tons, of which 1,506,000 tons were under the French flag. For 
the same period in 1863 the amount was 3,172,000 tons, of which 

1.527.000 were French : this is an absolute increase of 58,000 
tons, and a decrease of 21,000 tons, French. . . . The sums 
arising from the sale of tobacco continue to increase. The revenue 
for the year 1863 had presented an advance of 6,000,000f. over 
1862 ; and the year 1864 again shows an increase of nearly 

7.000. 000f. over 1863 The estimates on that point are thus 
exceeded by 6, 00 0,00 Of. The Administration is endeavouring to 
maintain the prosperous state of that branch of the revenue, by 
constantly improving the manufacture, by introducing to con- 
sumers all kinds of French and foreign tobaccoes, and by favour- 
ing the sale, by means of the retail in similar quantities.’’ 

Imports and exports: — ‘‘During the year 1864 the imports 
from England into France for the principal articles not including 
corn and cotton (corn 463,000f., and cotton 116,943,000f ) reached 

297.000. 000f., against 338,000,000f. in 1863, a deduction of 

131.000. 000f. in the latter year for corn and cotton being also 
made. There was in this respect a decrease of about 41,000,000f. 
Our exports to England display remarkable progress. Thus, for 
the year 1864 the value of the principal merchandise exported 
reached a sum of 741,000,000f., against 660,000,000f. in 1863, a 
deduction being made for corn, thus presenting an increase of 

326.000. 000f. in favour of 1864. The total of these facts shows 
that the economical reform, which at first gave rise to the loudest 
recriminations, far from being injurious to the industry of the 
country, has powerfully aided in its development. Fresh efforts 
have been made to improve the means of production, and we now 
receive the fruits, not only by the development of our foreign 
trade, but also by the satisfaction given to the French consumer. 
The experiment being complete, the Government has thought it 
advisable not to pause in the career opened in 1860. The Treaties 
concluded with the Zollverein and Switzerland will be shortly put 
into execution, and negotiations are opened with Holland, Sweden, 
and Norway for the purpose of extendmg to those countries, in 
consideration of certain compensations useful to the development 
of our trade, the benefit of our conventional tariffs.” 

On the subject of the Navy, the report states : — “ On the 1st of 
October, 1864, the number of men serving voluntarily on board 
the fleet, without counting officers, was 14,558, viz. : — 
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“belonging to the INSCBIPTION. 


E-etainecI in tlio service 



952 

Re- admitted 

, 

. 

4,178 

Substitutes 

, • 

. 

17 

Called out at their own request 



903 

Novices 

• 

• 

2,014 

Total 

• 

• 

8,064 

BELOTVOma TO ^ 

UHE INSCRIPTION^. 


Volunteers 

• ■ 

. , 

3,908 

Re-engaged and engaged as 

Volunteers after 


liberation 

, , 

. . 

2,463 

Substitutes found by the Administration 

• 

123 

Total 

Fast 

Mixed 

6,494 


Yessels. 

Vessels. 

Total. 

Ships of the line, not iron-clad 

13 

23 

36 

Frigates, iron-clad 

7 

— 

7 

Frigates, ordinary 

18 

6 

24 

Corvettes , . . • 

10 

— 

10 

Advice boats 

46 

— 

46 

Totals 

94 

29 

123 


Thus, for 1864, the neiv fleet is only increased, in finished vessels, 
by one iron-clad frigate of 1,000 horse-power and three snaall 
advice boats. But the steam fleet counts besides, afloat and in 
course of completion, five iron-clad frigates, two iron-clad batteries, 
five screw corvettes, two paddlewheel advice boats, and three trans- 
ports fitted up as workshops. Lastly, there are at present in our 
dockyards 26 steamers in various states of forwardness.” 

The operations of the Mint are thus detailed:--" The coinage 
of gold has recovered its activity in 1864 ; it amounted to 
274,000, OOOf., thus exceeding by 63,600,000f. the results of the 
preceding voar. The emission of silver money of the standard of 
•79, authorized by the law of the 25th of May last, commenced at 
the beginning of August. The quantities produced at the mints 
of Pans, Strasbourg, and Bordeaux amount to 7,000, OOOf There 
is therefore reason to conclude that commerce and industry will 
no longer have to suffer from the rarity of small coin, which 
scarcity was exciting general complaints.” 

Early in March, the Minister of Education, M Duruy, published 
a long report on the subject of Public Instruction, from which it 
appeared that in 1863 only 3,133,540 children, of from 7 to 13 
years old, out of a total of 4,018,427, attended the primary schools, 
showing a deficit of 884,887 children without instruction. The 
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deficit was, lioweA’^er, slightly modified in tliis, tliat there were a 
certain number receiving the elements of instruction at home, or 
in the elementary classes of secondai-y schools, and also that there 
were others who entered school at the age of 8 or 9, or quitted it 
before their 13th year. Of the children who frequented the schools, 
more than a third of the number attended less than 6 months. 
Of 657,401 pupils who left school in 1803, 395,393 could read, 
write, and cipher; but 262,008 had learnt nothing, or next to 
nothing. ‘^The country,^’ observes the Minister, expends an- 
nually on primary schools more than 58,000,000f., and employs 
77,000 persons exclusive of 28,000 unpaid agents, without 
producing any more result than 60 children out of 100 quit- 
ting the public schools every year with their minds opened 
and fertilized by those primary studies which produce the intelli- 
gent working man and the good citizen. In mechanics, that 
which did not produce a more useful effect, would be reorganized 
immediately.^^ 

M. Duruy examined the Register of the Conscription for 1862, 
and found that out of 100 conscripts nearly one-third could neither 
read nor write ; while the marriage registers of the same year 
showed that out of 100 men there were 28 who could not sign 
their name, and that for women the proportion was 43. 

The Report was followed by a Bill submitted to the Council of 
State, of which the following is a summary : — 

‘‘ 1. Free primary teachers shall not be subjected to the obli- 
gation of obtaining a certificate of capacity. 

‘‘2. The communes containing a population of above 500 shall 
be bound to have a public school for girls. 

3. Premiums for constant attendance may be granted to the 
children who follow regularly the public school from the age of 7 
to 13 years. 

‘‘4. The minimum annual salary for female teachers shall be 
fixed at 500f. 

5. The salaries of the assistant male and female teachers shall 
be increased, and their nomination be confided to the Prefect. 

6. The exercise of the right conferred on the communes by 
previous laws to establish schools enterely gratuitous shall be 
rendered more effective. Each commune shall be authorized to 
devote, besides its present resources, two centimes additional on 
the four direct taxes for the realization of such free teaching. In 
cases of insufficiency of funds, the commune may receive a sub- 
vention from the department, and the remainder of the expense 
shall be^ borne by the State. The salary of the primary teacher in 
a gratuitous school shall not be inferior to the emoluments which 
he derived from the school fees and the fixed allowance.^’ 

The debate on the Address commenced in the Senate on the 
9th of ^ March, when the Marquis de Boissy expressed a wish that 
the Ministers should be responsible for the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He deplored the insertion in the Moniteur of M, 
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Dumy’s report, wMcli lie cliaracterized as Socialist. He pointed 
out the deplorable conduct pursued by England, which was still 
the asylum of assassins ready to attempt the life of the Emperor, 
and continued: — ‘‘I do not believe that the Convention of Sep- 
tember will ever be carried out. It is necessary that the Pope 
should remain at home, for if France is Bonapartist, much more 
is she Catholic.’’ 

Marshal Magnan animadverted in energetic language on tho 
assertion of the Marquis de Boissy, that on the day of the Em- 
peror’s death, France would fall into a state of anarchy. Such 
expressions were much to be regretted. When this event 
occurred, the Senate, the Corps Legislaiif, the army, and the 
country, would proclaim the Prince Imperial, and France would 
be saved. 

The Marquis de Boissy then continued. He condemned the 
French intervention in Mexico, but strongly expressed a wisli 
that the war betw^een the Federals and Confederates might be 
carried on to the complete ruin of both belligerents, rather than 
that the French army in Mexico should be made prisoners by the 
conclusion of peace. The Marquis de Boissy hoped, in conclusion, 
that the Emperor and his dynasty would long continue to reign. 

M. Chaix d’Est-Ange asked what the Marquis de Boissy under- 
stood by the expression that he wished to see a Parliamentary 
Government re-established in the country He (M Chaix d’Est- 
Ange) did not wish to see the country governed by the Chambers. 
He regretted the impious wishes respecting America, and con- 
demned the expressions of M de Boissy in reference to England. 

In the course of the debate in the Senate, Cardinal de Bonne- 
chose said he doubted whether the Convention of the loth of Sep- 
tember wmuld consolidate the power of the Pope He maintained 
that the Italians were awaiting the departure of the French troops 
to foment a revolution at Rome, which would bring about the 
exile of the Pope. He finally implored the Government to pre- 
serve the power of the Holy Father. 

M. Chaix d’Est-Ange reminded the Chamber of the origin and 
purpose of the expedition to Rome, and continued : — 

“We have never been able to obtain from Rome any reforms 
or genuine liberal institutions. Our flag, in protecting the Holy 
Father, has had the misfortune to shelter all the abuses of the 
Pontifical Government.” 

M. Chaix d’Est-Ange said, in conclusion, that passions in Italy 
’ had become calm, and allowed of the conclusion of a Convention 
securing the protection of the Pope. 

M. de Larochejacquelin opposed the Convention, and maintained 
.that reconciliation between the Pope and Italy was impossible. 

M. Roiiher, Minister of State, said: — 

“The Convention secures the homogeneity of Italy and the 
independence of the Papacy. It was loyally signed by France 
and Italy, and is not rejected by Rome herself, who regards the 
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Convention as a reality. The Pontifical Grovernment will orga- 
nize an army and regulate its finance, and will wish to really 
exercise its sovereignty. It is only the most odious revolutionary 
party which repels the Convention, and this should inspire the 
friends of the Papacy with confidence. The French troops cannot 
remain eternally at Eome, and the Roman Government has not 
the pusillanimity which is attributed to it. It comprehends that 
the autonomy of the temporal power necessitates a military force. 
The Pope can form an army, and it is not only his right, but his 
duty to defend himself, and he must subdue any insurrection at- 
tacking his sovereignty.’^ 

M. Eouher asked whether religion and civilization should eter- 
nally clash with each other, and made an appeal for conciliation. 
He entreated the ministers of religion to intercede with the Pope, 
and said the French Government must preserve its liberty of 
action. M Eouher concluded by requesting a vote of confidence 
from the Senate. 

The Address, which was an echo of the Speech, was adopted by 
130 against 2 votes, and when it was presented to the Emperor he 
said in reply : — 

“It is always a great satisfaction to me to see the acts of my 
Government properly appreciated by the first body of the State. 
Every year, at the commencement of the debates, a certain anxiety 
is at first felt. One would think that the divergence of opinion 
must prevent any common understanding. But soon truth forces 
itself into light, the clouds disperse, and the mind is reassured. 
Your almost unanimous vote on the Address has again shown the 
perfect union that exists between the Government and the deli- 
berative assemblies. Do not let us regret those divergences of 
opinion so long as they allow us to congratulate ourselves on the 
harmony which unites in one single thought of stability, order, 
and progress, the members of these bodies, who from their per- 
sonal merits or past services have been selected as the choice 
either of the people or the Sovereign. Be, therefore, the inter- 
preters to the Senate of my sentiments and my confidence in their 
enlightenment and their patriotism.” 

On the 10th of March the Duke de Morny, President of the 
Corps Legislatify died after a short illness. The Emperor desired 
that he should have a public funeral at the expense of the Trea- 
sury. When M. Schneider, the Yice-President of the Corps 
Legislatif^ announced his decease to the Chamber, he said : “ When 
the fatal event was made known, we felt frozen, and our labours 
were spontaneously suspended as a sign of mourning. I would 
have respected this silence of grief to-day, had I not to make an 
official communication to you on the very subject which afflicts 
our hearts and agitates our minds. I am informed that the cere- 
mony of the obsequies is to take place precisely at twelve o’clock 
on Monday next, at the Madeleine. The entire Corps Legtslatif 
will assist at them. Each of you laments a friend, a friendly 
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advice ; eacli of us will bid a last farewell to tbe colleague wbo 
honoured the presidency by so many qualities united in him. Each 
will desiie to render a last homage to the illustrious man whom 
France loses, to the devoted servant, to the friend whom the Em- 
peror loses.’’ 

The debate on the Address in the Corjos LemlaUf commOiTiQQdL in 
the middl'e of March, when M. Emile Ollivier was the first to 
address the House. He said that he desired that the Govern- 
ment would follow the noble example given in a neighbouring 
country by a great statesman, Sir Eobert Peel, who yielded to 
public opinion when it was clearly pronounced on a great question. 
He did not believe that any Government was ever overthrown by 
yielding to public opinion. On the contrary, if the first Hapoleon 
had known where to stop, he would not have suffered exile in 
St. Helena. Had Charles X., in place of publishing ordonnances, 
listened to the advice of such statesmen as M. Eoyer Collard or 
M. Guizot, or taken M. Chateaubriand for Minister in place of 
M Polignac, he would have consolidated his dynasty. Had Louis 
Philippe accepted the adjunction of the capacities as it was pro- 
posed to him, and formed a Thiers-Barrot Ministry, the country 
would have been satisfied. He considered that the present time 
was neither too soon nor too late to crown the edifice. If the 
Government did not do so, the coalition against it would increase ; 
but if it yielded to public opinion, all would be satisfied. 

On a subsequent day, M. Eouher said, with reference to the 
war raging in America, and to Mexico : — '^France has maintained 
a strict neutrality. The Messages of President Lincoln indicate 
that the United States desire the maintenance of peace in the 
woild. The United States do not forget that France has been 
their foster-mother. France has not, under a regard for her 
security in Mexico, formed the impious wish that the civil war 
might be prolonged.” 

M. Eouher maintained that the United States have no interest 
in annexing Mexico, for that would be to prepare forces for the 
South. The Minister, in conclusion, said : — “ I consider, then, as 
phantoms any anticipations of a conflict between France and 
America. No reason exists for apprehending war. Let the 
French flag remain a few months longer in Mexico. We have 
nothing to fear on that account.” 

On the question of the Italian Kingdom, M. Thiers declared 
himself adverse to the unity of Italy, in which he saw danger and 
no utility to France. He thought the Government had set 
itself the following problem — '' Towards Italy to appear willing to 
give that State possession of Eome, and towards others to appear 
to refuse this ” The Pope,” continued M. Thiers, is a poor 
priest, having moral force, but not 300,000 men at his back. He 
'^is therefore requested to yield, but has hitherto refused. For the 
rest the future will speak.” 

M. Thiers myintained that Catholicism was not an obstacle to 
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human thought, and said the destruction of the Papal Govern- 
ment would infallibly bring about the establishment of Ifational 
Churches. He did not wish the Pope to reside at Paris, for then 
he would be too near the Tuileries. 

Eeplying to M. Thiers, M. Emile Ollivier defended the Sep- 
tember Convention, which, he said, consolidated Italian unity. 
He censured the idea entertained by M. Thiers of an alliance with 
Austria, and continued: — “Our most illustrious kings opposed 
this alliance, which was not unconnected with the misfortunes of 
the First Empire. The piinciple of nationalities in Hungary and 
Venetia separates us from Austria. The September Convention 
replaces the sovereignty of the Pope under normal conditions. 
Will the Convention destroy the temporal power of the Papacy ? 
That will depend upon the Pope. The Eoman people have the 
right of demanding to be well governed, and to have that liberty 
which M. Thiers so earnestly claims for France.^^ 

In replying to M. Thiers, M Eouher said, that M. Thiers had 
stated that the war of the year 1859 appeared to him to be useless. 
It occurred to him that time rather than war would have accom- 
plished the independence of Italy. He regretted that war had 
produced the unity of Italy, because he considered the unity of 
Italy to be opposed both to the interests of Italy and to those of 
France. In his opinion Italian unity was menacing for Eome and 
Yenice, the first belonging to the entire of Catholicity, and the 
other defended by all Europe. In treating the question, M. Thiers 
gave proofs of his profound erudition and his inimitable art 
in retracing the great religion of Christianity from its birth. 
M. Thiers showed how the Church had renounced certain privi- 
leges conferred on it from its birth. He demonstrated the 
inconvenience and danger of a National Church and of those 
maxims at present so widely developed of a free Church in a free 
State. In this part of M. Thiers’s speech M. Eouher said he was 
captivated by its eloquence, for it was not to the Government ho 
appeared to address himself, but to friends to w^hom he offered 
advice. Descending then from his elevated position, he treated of 
the Convention of the 15th of September, which, according to him, 
was puerile and ridiculous. According to 1^1 Thiers it professed 
to make Italy believe that it will abandon Eome, and at the same 
time make Catholic France believe that it will preserve the Eternal 
City for Catholicity. According to M. Thiers the surrender of 
Eome makes part of the Convention, and the liberty of action spoken 
of is illusory. M. Eouher said that he would in his turn endeavour 
to demonstrate the character of the Italian war and the mission of 
France; and in speaking of the Convention, he would inquire 
whether it was rightly interpreted. M. Thiers said the war was 
not necessary, inasmuch as time, and a very short time, w’^ould 
have secured the independence of that nation so dear to his heart. 
He (M. Eouher) would ask how the Emperor of Austria could be 
represented as the protector of public tranquillity in Italy while 
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the old treaties of Yienna declared that there was no independent 
State in Italy. The Kingdom of Italy was invaded by an Austrian 
army of 40,000 men — then came the Congress of Troppau and 
Laybach. In 1821 he found a Convention signed which regulated 
the itinerary of the march of Austrian troops through Tuscany, 
and permitted them to march at their pleasure from north to 
south and from south to north. Austria imposed on Piedmont an 
occupation of 12,000 men to protect the Austrian possessions against 
the Liberals. In 1822 Austria declared to the Duke of Parma 
that she would garrison Piacenza, giving the Duke permission to 
leave a few troops in the fortress. Such was the course pursued 
by Austria towards a country that ought to be independent. He 
would not speak of the movement in 1830, but he would come to 
1847. Liberal feelings revived and the Pope placed himself at 
their head. He proposed new institutions ; and he would ask,- how 
did Austria respond ? The Emperor of Austria occupied the Lega- 
tions, which an eminent statesman described as the country 
house of Italy. At the same time Prince Metternich declared 
in the face of Europe that Italy was only a geographical ex- 
pression,’’ and this observation contributed greatly to its inde- 
pendence. M. Eouher read a despatch from Prince Metternich, 
in which he declared that Austria would maintain at any cost 
the Conventions concluded with the Italian princes. He said 
he would pass over the Hevolution of February and arrive at the 
Congress of 1856. After the successful war in the Crimea, the 
Italian question came before the Congress. Piedmont advocated 
the freedom of Italy, and Austria was warned. Piedmont in- 
creased in strength, and Austria would not tolerate it as a 
neighbour. Austria challenged Italy, and France went to her 
aid. M. Pcouher referred to the opinions expressed by M. Thiers 
in January, 1848, when he declared that the inveterate enemies 
of France called themselves at one time allies, and at another 
time Austrians. He did not then praise the sagacious Austria. 
Every time these inveterate enemies attacked France, they came 
either through the valley of the Danube or the valley of the Po. 
M. Rouher continued to read the quotation, in which M, Thiers 
declared that any intervention in Italy by Austria was always 
considered as a casus belli by French Governments. He 
did not consider it as a revolutionary or an Imperial, but a tra- 
ditional policy — a ])olicy followed by Maupas, Choiseuil, and even 
by the feeble Cardinal Fleury. M. Thiers said, moreover, speak- 
ing of Austria, that every time France saw a despotic Government 
replaced by a free State, she was delivered from an^ enemy, and 
gained a friend. Speaking of the Treaties of 1815, M. Thiers 
said in January, 1848, that France ought to observe them until 
war arose, but that she ought to detest them while she observed 
them. He maintained that Italy had a perfect right to give 
herself freely the institutions suited to her, and he recommended 
Italy to unite, engaging princes to deposit all the power not 
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iiert^sary foi tlicra, and the people to limit their demands, so as to 
Ku*rilrii'e tlicir dilFerences on the altar of their coantry. Italians, 
united/^ said JL Thiers : ‘‘people, princes, Piedmontese, Tuscans, 
lloiiuiiis, Neapolitans, form one people against the common enemy/^ 
jiL llouher then explained why the idea of a federation in Italy 
was abandoned. It was IdUed at the battle of Novara ; and when 
Italy conquered her independence she recollected the bombard- 
ment of Milan, the massacres of Palermo and Naples, and she 
demanded a guarantee of force. M. Eouher further stated that 
all M. Thiers said with respect to M. Thouvenel having resigned 
his place because he was opposed to the occupation of Eome, and 
of M. Droll jm de Lhuys being a partisan of the occupation, was 
erroneous. M. Thouvenel never demanded the evacuation of 
Eome, nor was it true that M. Drouyn de Lhuys was the partisan 
of permanent occupation. Both approved the policy of the Sove- 
reign— the policy of conciliation. 

The Address was finally voted, and presented to the Emperor 
on the 16th of April. On receiving it, he said : — “Every year you 
defend with firmness the fundamental laws which maintain a just 
equilibrium between the powers of the State. The country is 
grateful to you for this. Under the present regime its life is being 
developed. It sees administrative obstacles disappear, progress 
ensured, and security guaranteed. By the electoral movement 
and the voice of the tribune and the Press, it feels that it is free. 
Thus, far from wishing to cut down the tree which has borne good 
fruit, the mass of the labouring classes, the classes who possess 
property, the men who remember, and those who hear and read, 
fear the abuse of liberty even more than the abuse of power. 
Continue your labours, the object of which is the moral and 
material improvement of individuals by the education and labour 
of the communes and departments, and the extension of their 
powers. Without incessantly wishing to change every thing, let 
us be content with daily bringing a fresh stone to the ediifice, the 
foundation of which is broad and cannot be raised too high 

When the news of the assassination of the President of the 
United States (of which an account will be found in our pages 
under the head of America) reached France, a profound feeling of 
svmpathy and indignation was manifested, and on the 2nd of May 
M. Eouher addressed the Coiys Legislatif on the subject. He 
said: — “An odious crime has plunged a friendly nation into pro- 
found grief. The news of the assassination of President Lincoln 
has produced a sentiment of indignation and horror throughout 
the civilized world. Abraham Lincoln had, during the painful 
struggle which distracted his country, displayed that indomitable 
courage and energy which belong only to intellects of a high order, 
and are necessary for the accomplishment of important duties. 
Grenerous, moderate, and conciliatory, he was preparing, the day 
after the victory, to restore splendour and prosperity to America. 
The proofs of sympathy manifested throughout Europe will be 
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received by tbe American people as a consolation and encourage- 
ment. The Emperor’s Q-overnment has sent to Washington an 
expression of its legitimate regret for an eminent statesman 
violently snatched from his Government by an execrable assassi- 
nation.” 

M. Fonher then read the despatch sent by M. Drouyn deLhnys, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the French Minister at Washing- 
ton, to the following effect : — 


Paris, April 30. 

Sir, — The news of the criminal attack on President Lincoln 
has caused the Imperial Government a profound sentiment of 
indignation. His Majesty immediately charged one of his aides- 
de-camp to wait on the Minister of the United States in Paris, to 
request him to transmit to Mr. J ohnson, the present President, the 
expression of his sincere condolence. I wished myself, by the 
despatch I addressed to you yesterday, to make known without 
delay my painful emotion, and to-day, conformable to the Em- 
peror’s intention, I render a well-merited homage to the memory 
of the great citizen whom the United States deplore. Elevated to 
the first rank in the republic by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, 
Mr. Lincoln used the power entrusted to him with that firmness 
for which he was distinguished, as well as for the elevation of his 
principles. Thus his vigorous soul never sank under the trials 
reserved for his Government. At the moment when an execrable 
crime hurried him away from the mission which he was executing 
with the religious sentiment of duty, he had the consolation 
to know that the triumph of his policy was effectually secured. 
His proclamation, though stamped with moderation, showed his 
determination to reorganize the Union and establish peace. This 
supreme satisfaction was not granted to him, but this last proof of 
his wisdom, generosity, courage, and patriotism, has placed him 
among those most honoured by the country. I transmit this 
despatch by order of the Emperor to the Minister of State, to be 
communicated by him to the Senate and Corpe Legislatif, All 
France unites in feeling with His Majesty. 

^‘Drouyx be Lhuys.” 

A Bill was introduced in the Corps Legislatif for calling out 
100,000 men as the contingent for 1865, when M. Gamier Pages 
proposed the reduction of the numbers mentioned in the Bill to 
90,000. He recalled the words of the Emperor, that the temple of 
Janus was closed, and he reviewed the military positions of the 
European Powers at the present time. In the course of his speech 
he said:— Some persons may have wished to revive old rivalries 
"’^and old mistrust between England and France; but I declare 
solemnly to you that no feeling of mistrust exists any longer on 
the part of the English. I have had the happiness to be present 
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at many crowded meetings in England, and I declare to you that 
tlie heartiest good wishes were at ail times expressed by the people 
towards the honest working classes of France and the French 
nation.’^ 

The Bill was referred to a Committee, and it made a Eeport 
from which it appeared that with an annual contingent of 100,000 
men, the SiTinj really disposable for active service was 320,850 
men, and the effective strength at home 197,236. The Eeport 
presented the situation of the army up to the 1st of March, 1865, 
indicating — 1, the number of men (officers included) forming the 
effective strength in activity ; and, 2, the number of men com- 
posing the reserve— viz. : — In Algeria, 79,826 (officers included) ; 
in Italy, 13,041 ; in Mexico, 30,747 ; and in the interior (France), 
276,513, making a total of 400,127, to which the reserve is to be 
added — viz., 214,002, wffiich gives a total of 614,129 men.^^ Ulti- 
mately the Bill was passed, by 219 against 12 votes. 

The Emperor determined to pay a visit to Algeria this year. 
An insurrection had broken out there in 1864, which, beginning in 
the South, spread rapidly towards the North and reached the 
province of Oran, as far as the zone of European civilization.^^ 
We quote the words of the Yellow Book in January this year, 
which goes on to say: — Energetic and prompt measures ^vere 
taken; the superior authority hastened to send troops to the 
threatened points, and reinforcements from France, consisting of 
20,000 men and 1400 horses, were sent to increase the effective 
strength of the Algerian army. Two leading columns were 
despatched towards the south of the provinces of Algeria and Oran, 
where large magazines of supply had been set up to enable our 
troops to keep the field without preoccupation as to subsistence. 
The tribes as yet unsubdued wffil not be long in imploring our 
protection in order to return to their country. Those whose 
fidelity was shaken became more calm, and our Columns were 
enabled to return to their cantonments, content with keeping a 
vigilant watch over the populations that had returned to their duty. 
The troops sent out to Algeria will be soon recalled home 

The Emperor reached Algiers at the beginning of May, and 
issued the following proclamation to the inhabitants : — 

I come among you to learn in person your interests, to second 
your efforts, and to assure you that the protection of the mother 
country shall not fail you. You have for a long time past combated 
with energy two obstacles — a virgin soil and a warlike people ; but 
better days are at hand. On the one side, private companies are 
about to develope by their industry and their capital the fertility of 
the land ; on the other, the Arabs, restrained, and enlightened with 
regard to our own benevolent intentions, will no longer be able to 
disturb the tranquillity of the country. Have faith, then, in the 
future. Become attached to the land which you cultivate as to a 
new fatherland, and treat the Aiabs, in the midst of whom you 
must dwell, as fellow-countrymen. We must be the masters. 
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liecatise we are the more civilized ; we must be generous, because 
we are the stronger. 

‘^Let us, then, justify unceasingly the glorious act of one of 
my predecessors, who, in planting, thirty-five years ago, on the 
soil of Africa the banner of France and the cross, unfurled at once 
the sign of civilization and the symbol of peace and charity. 

^^lifAPOLEON.’^ 

In another proclamation, addressed to the Arabs, he said . — 

‘^When, thirty-five years ago, France placed her foot on the 
African soil, she did not come to destroy its nationality, but, on the 
contrary, to liberate the people from long-continued oppression ; 
she has replaced the Turkish domination by another Government 
— milder, juster, and more enlightened. Nevertheless, during the 
first years, impatient of foreign supremacy, you combated your 
liberators. 

Far from me be the idea of considering it a crime ; on the 
contrary, I honour the feeling of warlike dignity which led you, 
before submitting, to invoke by arms the judgment of God But 
God has pronounced ; acknowledge, therefore, the decrees of Pro- 
vidence, which, in its mysterious designs, often guides us to a good 
end by disappointing our hopes and deluding our efforts. 

“ Twenty centuries ago our ancestors, like yourselves, courageous- 
ly resisted a foreign invasion, but from their defeat dates their 
regeneration. The vanquished Gauls became assimilated to the 
victorious Romans ; and from the forced union of the contrasted 
virtues of the two opposing civilizations there arose, in the course 
of time, that French nationality which, in its turn, has propagated 
its ideas throughout the whole world. Who knows if a day will 
not come when the Arab race, regenerated and blended with the 
French, shall not regain a powerful individuality similar to that 
which for ages made it mistress of the Southern shores of the 
Mediterranean ? 

'‘Accept, then, facts. Your prophet declares, ' God gives power 
to w^homsoever He wills.^ (Chapter ii., 'Of the Cow, [verse 248.) 
Now, the power I hold from Him I wish to exercise in your 
interest and for your advantage. You know my intentions; I 
have irrevocably ensured to you the property of the lands which 
you occupy. I have honoured your chiefs^ and respected your 
religion. I intend to augment your well-being, and to make you 
participate more and more in the administration of your^ country, 
and in the blessings of civilization ; but it is on the condition that 
you, on vour part, will respect those who represent my authority. 
Tell your erring brethren th%t an attempt at fresh insurrections 
would be fatal' to them. Two millions of Arabs cannot resist 
forty millions of Frenchmen : a struggle of^ one against twenty is 
madness. You have, besides, sworn allegiance to me, and your 
conscience, like your sacred book, obliges you religiously to keep 
your engagements. (Chap, viii., ' Of Repentance,’ ver. 4.) 
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thank the great majority among yon, whose fidelity has not 
been shaken by the perfidious counsels of fanaticism and ignorance. 
You have understood that, being your Sovereign, I am your pro- 
tector ; all those who live under our laws have an equal claim to 
my solicitude. Great reminiscences and powerful interests already 
unite you to the mother country. For the last ten- years joxl 
have shared the glory of our arms, and your sons have combated 
nobly by the side of our own in the Crimea, in Italy, in China, 
and in Mexico The ties formed on the field of battle are indis- 
soluble, and you have learnt to know our value both as friends 
and as enemies. Have confidence, then, in your destinies, as they 
are united to those of France, and acknowledge with the Koran 
that ^he that God leads is well led.^ (Chap, vii., ^E1 Araf,’ 
ver. 177.) 

Napoleon."’ 

The Emperor visited the two great mosques in Algiers, and, 
addressing the Muftis, promised that his protection should never 
be wanting to pious men, who, by their instruction and good 
example, urged others to fulfil their duties towards God, towards 
their families, and towards the Sovereign who watched over the 
security and well-being of all. ^‘1 have Christian children, and I 
have Mussulman children,” added the Emperor, and I am re- 
sponsible for both before God, the common Father of all men. My 
justice shall be equal for all. Tell your fellow-worshippers that I 
hold power for the good of all who walk in the right path, and 
that I shall find means to punish with rigour all those who will 
not remain in the track of obedience and good conduct.” 

On the return of the Emperor to France he published a Memo- 
randum ” on the subject of Algeria, in the shape of a pamphlet, in 
which he pointed out the faults he had discovered in the manage- 
ment of the Arabs, and made known the measures by which ho 
proposed to remedy them. These latter were principally the 
following : — 

To declare that the Arabs are French citizens, since Algeria is 
French territory, but that they continue to be governed by their 
civil statutes conformable to the Mussulman law ; that, neverthe- 
less, such Arabs as may desire to be admitted to the benefits of 
the French civil law shall, on their demand, be invested with the 
rights of French citizens. 

To proclaim the admissibility of the Arabs to all the military 
offices of the empire, and to all the civil offices in Algeria. 

To^ respect the organization of the tribes, and not to create 
individual property, but as an exception, and wherever it is asked 
for by the parties interested. 

To recall to the military territory the Arabs who are still orga- 
nized in tribes ; and not to admit into the civil territory any but 
those who live in houses, or possess property close to the European 
centres. 
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To restrict tlie action of the forest laws, and to revise them, so 
that the Arabs may not be deprived of the only means they have 
of procuring pasture for their flocks. 

To settle the question of powers and competence between the 
French jurisdiction and Mussulman jurisdiction, so that this last 
shall take cognizance only of affairs having reference to the reli- 
gious laws, while all other matters shall be referred to the French 
tribunals. 

Military tribunals not to have cognizance of any crimes but 
those which involve capital punishment and hard labour for life. 
To leave the other crimes and misdemeanours to be judged by the 
disciplinary commissions established in each circle, with power to 
impose a sentence of two years^ detention, at most, in the agri- 
cultural penitentiaries. At present, offences committed at Tugent 
— that is to say, in the desert — are judged at Constantine, and both 
the accused and the witnesses are obliged to perform a journey of 
400 leagues, coming and returning. 

In the civil territory to convert into a single impost, fixed once 
for all, the divers contributions due to the commune by the Arab 
admitted to European centres. 

In the civil territory to increase to one-third the number of 
Mussulman members of the Municipal Councils. To name a 
native deputy in the communes where the natives are in sufficient 
number. 

To recommend to all the administrative authorities to lay aside 
the abrupt and often contemptuous manner with which they re- 
ceive the natives whose affairs oblige them to present themselves 
at the Bureaux Arabes 

The bureaucratic spirit of French government is well illustrated 
by the form it has taken in Algeria, and it is satisfactory to find 
that it has drawn down the condemnation of the Emperor, who says 
in his pamphlet : — We have only to look into the ‘Administrative 
Directory’ of Algeria to see the immense number of functionaries 
composing the Civil Service. In the province of Oran, for in- 
stance, the Treasury employs 33 paymasters ; the Domain Eegis- 
tration department 46 directors or controllers ; divers Contribu- 
ting-offices count 47 employes ; Custom-house, 28 clerks ; Forests, 
15 inspectors and deputy inspectors ; Public Works, 60 engineers 
and conductors ; Civil- buildings Board, 15 inspectors ; Topo- 
graphical operations, 79 land surveyors and surveyors’ pupils — 
the whole directed by one prefect, one secretary- general, four 
prefectoral councillors, 1 chef de cabinet, 2 clerks, and 6 officers ; 
and this for a European population of about 66,000 souls. In all 
Algeria, to administer 192,000 Europeans divided into 71 com- 
munes, there are 3 prefects, 13 sub-prefects, 15 civil commissioners 
— total, 31 high functionaries ; not including a host of head clerks 
and divers other employes. Certain arrondissements in France, 
with an equal amount of population, have but 1 sub-prefect. 
Why not suppress in Algeria those 13 sub-prefects, those 16 civil 
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commissioners, and that mass of agents who follow in their wake ; 
of course, finding them equivalent positions in the mother country ? 
How often has it been proposed to suppress sub-prefects in France, 
as a useless piece of machinery ? Is it not advantageous, above 
all, in Algeria, to have no intermediate agents between the mayors 
and prefects, since the former are in Africa salaried by the 
State 

The ‘^Memorandum’’ concluded in these words:— “The mea- 
sures which I thus propose are to be discussed one by one 
with the Ministers and Governor- General of Algeria. When 
adopted they will form a complete system of administration, which 
will be followed in Algeria by the calming down of passion and 
the satisfaction of interests. Algeria will no longer be for us, 
as I said in the beginning, a burden, but rather a new element of 
force. The Arabs, kept within due bounds and satisfied, will give 
us that which they can give us best— namely, soldiers; and the 
colony, grown prosperous by the development of its territorial 
wealth, will create a commercial movement eminently favourable 
to the mother country.” 

Prince Napoleon, the cousin of the Emperor, got into disgrace 
this year, owdng to a long speech he made at Ajaccio, in the middle 
of May, on the occasion of the inauguration of a monument erected 
to the memory of Napoleon I. He of course deified his great uncle 
and insisted that the Napoleonic tradition, although it ought to 
differ at present in its means, must in its object remain the same. 
He said: — “Our noblest victories abroad will always be populations 

emancipated — nationalities recognized One of the most salient 

points of the Empire is its foreign policy. The expansion of France 
prior to the Empire, and which the Republic had bequeathed to it, 
was one of the chief characters of the Revolution. Impartial reflec- 
tion shows that it is far less the spirit of aggression of the Republic 
or the ambition of the Empire to which one ought to refer this than 
the hatred of Europe, and above all the inexorable logic of facts. 
The Old World and the New found themselves face to face ; a 
struggle was inevitable : throughout history has progress ever 
been attained without the sanction of force? What great pro- 
gress has ever been effected without also, unhappily, being stained 
with blood ? The establishment of the Roman world, its fall, Chris- 
tianity, the founder of which voluntarily shed his blood on the 
cross, and, in our own times, the establishment of reform, the 
emancipation of America, and now the abolition of slavery in the 
New World, are all cases in point. How could the French Revo- 
lution, which was not only for France but for humanity, which 
was the definite end of the middle age and of feudality, be esta- 
blished without the confirming sacrifice of human blood ? Let 
the progress of wnse ideas render such struggles henceforth im- 
possible ; with all my heart, and in common with every friend of 
humanity, I ardently desire it. But, in the time of the Empire, 
it was not possible The state of Europe in 1815 was im- 
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posed by force, violence, and hatred ; it reposes on nothing that is 
true ; it is a false equilibrium, the result of the passions of the 
moment ; a medley of ancient right and modern fact ; and you 
would establish that as a starting point for a state of peace, which 
can be based only on the satisfaction of the populations. We 
who, even within these few years, remained the vanquished of 
1815, we were they whom you would force to adore those treaties ; 
or, by a plaj^ of words, you would permit us to detest them pro- 
vided that we observed their enactments. The idea of nationalities 
is not only good in itself, but there is no other that can serve to 
establish durable and peaceful relations of peoples, nor assure 
stability for the future ; for what force has done force can undo. 
Does that mean that this is to deliberately propose to turn Europe 
upside down ? Heaven forbid ! The question is, as in every idea 
which is to become practical, to seek out the truth, to recognize 
it, and to endeavour to come as early as possible up to it by de- 
grees, always with moderation, within all proper limits, and by 
comparing the end to be attained with the sacrifices to be under- 
gone Such should be our foreign policy It has always 

appeared to me that the liberty contemplated by Napoleon was far 
more that which applied to all, by which all should be benefited, 
than that liberty restricted to a minority, and which is only a 
privilege granted by the Sovereign. The characteristic features 
of the one are, universal suffrage sincerely applied, complete 
liberty of the Press under the common law, and the right of meet- 
ing Those of the other are, on the contrary, the suffrage re- 
stricted to a privileged few, a special code for the Press, the nega- 
tion of the right of meeting — the whole resumed in the omnipo- 
tence of an assembly of privileged persons which calls itself a 
Parliament. Are not these the salient characteristics of the two 
kinds of internal liberty ? I love liberty under all its forms, but 
I will not conceal my decided preference for that which I call the 
liberty of all ; it appears to me more in harmony with the spirit 
of my country ; yes, I prefer liberty and a policy influenced by 
free public opinion, manifested by the Press and public meetings, 
to Ministers who are often the result of a Parliamentary coterie, 

which imposes itself on the Sovereign France was never 

ungrateful towards her hero ; she hailed him with acclamations, 
and at all times the rights of the Napoleons have had their origin 
in the votes of the French nation. No other name has been so 
acclaimed for 50 years, when the entire nation was called to choose 
its chief. These are our title-deeds I mention them with legiti- 
mate pride ; the mighty shade of Napoleon hovers over France, 
and protects his successors. The organization of the democracy is 
the problem of the future ; aristocracies are every where passing 
away, both good and bad, in Poland as in the United States ; to 
France — to that great nation — belongs the duty of solving this 
necessity of the future, because she is always the initiator, by her 
past as well as by her genius. Have I suffered my deep feelings 
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to liurry me too far? Could it be otherwise in speaking of Na- 
poleon, of Ms brothers, on this spot and under these circumstances? 
For long years past my mind has been haunted by the false inter- 
pretations given of Napoleon by those who will only see in him 
the agent of a reaction of alarmed interests — of paltry passions to 
be satisfied ; whereas he is the initiator of all the great ideas and 
of progress. Such is his true tradition 0 Corsicans ! you ought 
to understand us. We have the same hope, the same faith in the 
triumph of these inseparable principles — nationalities, the grandeur 
of your country, liberty. My task is accomplished if with me you 
are convinced that the mission of Napoleon was to make the dicta- 
torship“the means of emancipation.^^ 

The tone and sentiments of this speech gave great offence to the 
French Government, and the Emperor was determined not to bo 
compromised by the indiscretion of his relative. He tlierefore 
addressed to him the following letter . — 

Sir and very dear Cousin, — I cannot refrain from expressing 
to you the painful impression which the perusal of your speech at 
Ajaccio has made upon me. 

In leaving you during my absence near the Empress and my 
son, as Vice-President of the Privy Council, I meant to give you 
a proof of my friendship and my confidence, and I hoped that 
your presence, your conduct, and your speeches would prove that 
union reigns in our family, 

‘‘ The political programme which you place under the aegis of 
the Emperor can only serve the enemies of my Government. To 
judgments which I cannot accept, you add sentiments of hate and 
rancour which are no longer of our time. 

To know how to apply to present times the ideas of the Em- 
peror, it is necessary to have passed through the hard ordeal of 
responsibility and authority ; and, moreover, can we really, pig- 
mies as we are, estimate at its proper value the great historical 
figure of Napoleon ? As in presence of a colossal statue, we are 
powerless to take in the whole at once. We never see but that 
part which is turned to us ; hence the incompleteness of the repro- 
duction and the divergences of opinions. 

But what is clear to the eyes of every one is, that, in order to 
prevent the anarchy of minds, the formidable enemy of true 
liberty, the Emperor had established, first in his family and then 
in his Government, a severe discipline, which admitted but of one 
will and one action. I cannot depart henceforth from the same 
line of conduct. 

On this, Sir and dear Cousin, I pray God to have you in His 
holy keeiDing. 

^^Napoleox.’’ 


The Prince in consequence resigned his office of Vice-President 
of the Privy Council, and the affair was soon forgotten. 

Early in June M. Thiers made a great speech in the Cor^Js 
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Legislahf on tlie question of tte Budgets, of wMcli we give a few 
of the most important passages : — 

“ Gentlemen, when I last year had the honour of addressing you 
for the first time on the state of our finances, I endeavoured to 
give a retrospective view of them for the last 20 years, and to 
show from what causes our expenditure had risen in the last few 
years from about 1,500,000,000 to nearly 2,300,000,000. To me 
the causes are evident enough ; and, had there been any doubt, 
the propositions now made to us would suffice to remove it. 
Within the last fortnight 360,000,000 have been demanded for 
France in general, and 250,000,000 for Paris ; in all, 610,000,000. 
It is said that a law is now under consideration in the Council of 
State demanding 100,000,000 or 200,000,000 more, making 
700,000,000 or 800,000,000 in the space of a few weeks. I need 
not dwell on the causes of the increase of our Budgets ; I will only 
make a concise statement concerning them. I will afterwards 
show the financial situation which those causes have produced ; in 
short, I will attempt to present a balance-sheet of our finances. 
I believe you will agree with me in thinking that the causes are 
these: — Since our new institutions have diminished the share 
which the nation took in managing its own affairs, it was feared 
that the activity of mind with which I am reproached might be 
dangerous, unless means should be found to occupy the attention 
of the country. These means, sometimes dangerous, always 
odious, have been vars abroad, and enormous expenditure and 
great speculations at home. After great wars came small ones — 
small, if we consider the number of men engaged, but large if wo 
consider their distance and the serious complications they may 
cause. The war in Mexico has already cost us more than the 
Italian War, to say nothing of the complications it may entail. 
The, war expenditure has of course been met by loans, and the public 
debt has consequently been considerably increased. IsText come 
our great public works— an excellent employment for the country 
savings in time of peace, as every sensible man will acknowledge ; 
but we ought to proceed prudently. It is a mistake to suppose, 
as some do, that there need be no limit to the application of our 
savings to public works ; agriculture and manufactures ought to 
have their share, and if only a poition should be employed hj the 
State in improving roads, canals, and other means of communica- 
tion, still less should be devoted to the mere embellishment of 
towns. It is certainly necessary to widen the streets and improve 
the salubrity of cities, but there is no necessity for such vast 
changes as have been operated in Pans, where, as I think, all 
reasonable limits have been exceeded. The contagion of example 
is to be feared. The proverb says that he who commits one folly 
is wise If Paris only were to be rebuilt, I should not have much 
to say against it, but you know what La Fontaine wittily says : — 

‘ Tout bourgeois veut butn comme Ics grands seigneurs. 

Tout petit prince a des ambassadeurs. 

Tout marquis veut avoir des pages.’ 
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Tlie glory of tlxe Prefect of the Seine has troubled the repose of 
all the prefects. The Prefect of the Seine has rebuilt the 
Tuileries, and the Prefect of the Bouches-du- Phone wants to 
have his Tuileries also. Last year the Minister of State answered 
me that only a trifling expenditure was intended, not more than 

6.000. 000 ; but it appears from the debates of the Council- General 
that the expense will be 12,000,000 or 14,000,000, and some per- 
sons say as much as 20,000,000. I know that the Prefect of the 
Bouches-du-Phone is a Senator; but if it takes 12,000,000 to 
build him a residence, that is a large sum. All the other prefects 
will be eager to follow his example, as the Prefect of Lisle has 
already. The sub-prefects, also, will want now residences and 
new furniture Where would all this lead to ? The Minister of 
Public Works, full of glory, must have more consideration for the 
cares of the Minister of Finance. But here we have a new Mini- 
ster of Public Works with a new glory to make, and demands for 
millions multiply. The Minister of Finance defends himself as 
best he can, hut appears to he conquered ; he might resist by re- 
signing, certainly; but that is a means borrowed from^past 
days A compromise is at last effected. To spare the Treasury, 

100.000. 000 are to be obtained by selling part of the State forests. 

For this, however, 3 ^our consent is necessary ; but the matter is 
settled in principle, and the public domain will suppty the funds 
which the Treasury refuses. By whom is this torrent of oxjpendi- 
ture to he arrested? By yourselves, gentlemen; wisdom, 

patriotism, and courage can alone achieve the task. Y'our re- 
sponsibility is great, especially in financial matters; in politics 
your powers may be contested to a certain extent, but in questions 
of finance they are undisputed. In finances, you, therefore, are 
responsible for everything. It is time to halt in this course of 
expenditure; and not to imitate those sinners who are always 

talldng of reforming and after all die in final impenitence 

You have five Budgets, and I will show the consequences of that 
multiplicity. First, there is the ordinary one, which ranges 
from 1,370,000,000 to 1,780,000,000 ; this year it is 1,700,000,000. 
Then there is a special Budget for the departments and communes, 
varying from 230,000,000 to 240,000,000. Next comes the 
extraordinary Budget, from 120,000,000 to 140,000,000. But 
that is not all. As the Budget is voted a jmar beforehand, 
all expenses have not been foreseen, and at the end of the year 
a rectificative Budget of 100,000,000 is required; so that the 
total Budget exceeds 2,200,000,000. Then, when the final set- 
tlement comes, it is found that certain expenses have exceeded 
the credits voted, while other credits have not been employed; 
the latter are made set-offs against the former, but there is 
always a balance required of from 20,000,000 to 80,000,000, which 
has to be voted b}" special laws. The Budget is thus raised to 

2.200.000. 000 or more ; in 1863 it was 2,292,000,000. Such is the 
figure we reach with our five Budgets ; and then we have to 
strike the final balance. This is done by the Court of Accounts, 
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and when the result is submitted to the Chamber, if there be an 
excess of expenditure, the floating debt is increased by so much. 
Last year you made a loan of 360,000,000, and it will be ex- 
hausted next year. This is how the Budget has risen to between 

2.200.000. 000 and 2,300,000,000 Why should there be 

one Budget for the State and another for the departments and 
communes, when all the expenditure is paid from the same 
Treasury and made under the same responsibility? Separate 
Budgets may be reasonable enough in Austria, which contains 
distinct kingdoms and provinces; but there is nothing to justify 
them in France. Then, there is another illusion, that of the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary Budgets. When thousands of millions were 
concerned, as in the first establishment of railways, there was 
some reason for an extraordinary Budget ; but when the expendi- 
ture is only for ameliorations which may be efiected gradually, it 
can only tend to dissimulate real expenses. The extraordinary 
Budget contains the exjienditure for repairs, which must always 
be a permanent item ; why should it, then, not he put in the ordi- 
nary Budget ? . . . . The division into ordinary and extraordi- 
nary Budgets serves to put the real receipts in comparison with 
what are called ordinary expenses. As to the other expenses, they 
are met by instalments or other means. The rectificative Budget 
also serves to diminish the apparent amount of the ordinary 
Budget. The system of rectificative Budgets is justified by alleg- 
ing the impossibility of providing for all necessary expenditure a 
year in advance. I admit the necessity of supplementary credits ; 
but oven to justify them the expenditure to which they correspond 
ought to be really expenses in some degree unexpected. An eminent 
member of the old Chamber, M. Le Pelletier d’Aulnay, was a 
severe critic of supplementary credits. But I repeat that the 
grand principle of such credits is the unforeseen. W e have the 
rectificative Budget of 1865. Well, gentlemen, read it ; and see 
if it is composed of expenses impossible to foresee. Out of 

80.000. 000 there are 60,000,000 for the occupation of Borne, for 
Cochin China, and for Mexico. Can it be said that last year 
nobody foresaw that we should have to pay all this in the present 
year ? . . . . The form in which a Budget is presented is of great 
importance ; the present system enables people to say that we are 
nearly in equilibrium when we are very far removed from it Let 
us take as an example the last three years. The Budget of 1862, 
voted in 1861, was composed of 1,777,000,000 for State expenses, 
and 125,000,000 for communal and departmental outlay — 

1.902.000. 000 in all for the ordinary Budget ; the extraordinary 
was 67,000,000— in all 1,970,000,000. In 1862 there came the 
rectificative Budget, which added 193,000,000, accounted for by 
the great cost of the Mexican expedition, and of the check at 
PueUa, so gloriously repaired The liquidation arrived in 1863 ; 
and it was found necessary to add from 49,000,000 to 50,000,000, 
carrying the whole expenditure to 2,212,000,000. The Budget of 
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1863, Toted in 1862, was composed of 1,721,000,000 for State ex- 
penses, and 217,000,000 for communal and departmental, besides 

121.000. 000 for the extraordinary Budget — total, 2,061,000,000 ; 
and the rectificative Budget and liquidation raised that amount 
to 2,292,000,000 — the highest figure we have yet known. 
The Budget of 1864 showed 2,105,000,000 as ordinary, and 

135.000. 000 as rectificative — total, 2,240,000,000, swelled by the 
liquidation to 2,260,000,000 or 2,270,000,000. The Budget for 
1865 was last year voted at a figure of 2,100,000,000 ; the 
rectificative Budget, which we are now discussing, has added 

88.000. 000, thus raising the figure to 2,188,000,000, and leading 

to the belief that the total will exceed 2,200,000,000 

There appear to me but four divisions in which savings can bo 
realized — Mexico, if you evacuate it ; public wnrks, if you restrict 
them within bounds ; the army, if it really can be reduced ; and 
the sinking fund, if the principle of it, as some say, is really an 
effete and antiquated theory. The evacuation of Mexico will 
perhaps wound the susceptibilities of the Government. But let 
me remind the Chamber of the admirable language held by 
M. de Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicence, to Napoleon I., at Dresden, 
in 1813. 'Sire,’ said he, 'conclude this peace; your amour 
propre may suffer, but not your glory ; for your glory is that of 
France, and it is in no way tarnished by the proposals that have 
been made to you.’ I wish, then, to hold the same language to 
you. Let us imitate Spain in her conduct regarding San Domingo, 

, since her amour propre did not hinder her from desisting from a 
fault which would cost her blood and treasure without any chance 
of success. ‘By evacuating Mexico you may save about 50,000,000 
per annum. Again, by a judicious restriction of public works 
you may realize savings to an extent of 20, 30, and in time of 
60 millions annually. But respecting economies to be made in the 
army and in the sinking fund I feel considerable doubts. Can there 
be an}^ notable reduction of our army expenditure ? I think not. 
In 1830 my friends on the left of the Chamber demanded such a 
reduction, but without success, as the army was not diminished, 
but increased from 280,000 to 350,000 men. Personally, I share 
the opinion of Marshal Soult, who thought an effective force of 

* from 360,000 to 380,000 men absolutely necessary. The figure was, 
indeed, reduced for a moment to 320,000, and what happened in 
1840 ? That it was suddenly raised to 500,000 men, and at an 
enormous cost. The year 1848 arrived, and the efieetive was car- 
ried to 420,000,* and continued so for two years. I come now to 
the Empire. Believe me, I am far from wishing to put the 
august prince who now occupies the throne in contradiction with 
himself, but desire merely to cite facts. Prince Louis Napoleon 
had often in his works applauded the Prussian system, and 
affirmed that an army of 200,000 men with a strong reserve was 
quite sufficient for France. Since he has become Emperor we are 
every day told that France cannot do with less than 400,000 
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soldiers. ... A soldier tinder arms costs about 430f. a year ; sup- 
press 50,000 men, and wbat will be tbe economy realized ? About 

21.000. 000f. Such an economy is certainly not to be condemned ; 
but nothing on a large scale can be realized without inducing, by 
negotiation, all the great Powers to modify their military systems. 
Nor do I think there is any chance of success as long as Austria 
continues restless about Venetia, as long as Prussia aims at 
dominating all the small German States, and as long as Pussia 
shall choose to retain Poland and foster her designs upon the 
East. I conclude, then, that any serious reduction of the army is 
impossible. I must now say a few words on the sinking fund. 
There is a certain school which affirms that public debts are 
not disquieting, but even advantageous, and that England is 
happy in having so large a debt, as so many creditors are inter- 
ested in her prosperity. Such may be the reasoning of merchants 
at Eotterdam or Marseilles at the sight of their quays covered 
with merchandize: ^ Oh, what splendid commerce!’ they might 
exclaim ; but if the bales contained goods which they could not 
pay for, they would change their note. A good financial market 
ought to be filled with goods representing the debts of other 
people. It is good here to cite the example of the United States. 
They redeemed the whole of their debt ; and well it was for 
them, for they were thus enabled to find 20,000,000,000 francs 
to pay for the re-establishment of the American Confederation. 
I do not, however, wish you to redeem all your debt, but to 
diminish it. Public debts are like the lakes at the foot of great 
mountains : nature does not empty them ; but after the snows and 
rains of winter and spring she diminishes gradually the mass of 
water by the dry heats of summer. Debts must be paid off in 
peace, so that w'e may be able to borrow when war comes. . . . 
In fine, you have only 1,904,000,000 of receipts, and your ex- 
penditure amounts habitually to between 2,200,000,000 and 

2.300.000. 000, and this deficit you only cover by means of the 
sinking fund and chimerical receipts. It will never do for the 
State thus to represent the finances to be flourishing when they 
are not, — ^like the directors of certain joint-stock companies, who 
distribute dividends which the state of their affairs does not 
justify. Be sure of one thing ; when you engage in unlimited 
expenditure, apparently unaware of the course you are taking, it 
is our duty to tell you that you are on the road to ruin. You will 
be obliged either to fail in the engagements you have contracted 
in the name of France, or to have recourse to excessive taxation. 
I ask your pardon for speaking so warmly, but it is impossible to 
treat a graver or more interesting subject. I repeat that you are 
running towards the double rock, either of failing in your engage- 
ments, or of rendering inevitable the imposition of onerous taxes, 
which may give rise to deplorable divisions. I adjure you to 
reflect most seriously on this state of afiairs. You are on the 
brink of a financial gulf if you persist in the present course I 
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a^'k parToii for clistresi^ing you ; but it is my duty to tell you tlie 
truths and I tell it, whatever the result may bed’ 

Tliiers was followed t-he next day by M. U’Quin, the Re- 
porter on the Budget, who said, in the course of his speech: — The 
general Budget shows the expenditure of the State for general 
purposes, the special Budget that of the departments and eoiii- 
imiiies. Then, with regard to the ordinary and extraordinary 
Budgets, the former comprises all the expenditure indispensable 
for the public services, with the ways and means for meeting it. 
The expenditure of the extraordinary Budget is not of absolute 
necessity, but optional, as it relates to works that may be post- 
poned if desirable. M. Thiers called attention to a credit in the 
extraordinary Budget for the repairs of cathedrals, which he 
considers to belong to the ordinary Budget. Tbe credit alluded 
to is for extensive restorations of those edifices ; all coinmoa 
repairs are, of course, included in the ordinary Budget. The 
same observation applies to other public buildings. The hon. 
member further complained of there being a demand of 5,000,000 
for r'oads in the extraordinary Budget : this sum is intended for 
permanent improvements, whereas for the usual repairs of the 
roads there is a credit of 30,000,000 in the ordinary Budget. 
As for the rectificative Budget, there is nothing new but the 
name. Deficiencies of credits used formerly to be supplied by 
supplementary credits opened by decrees in the intervals of the 
Session, where now they are regularly submitted for your appro- 
bation. . . . Let us now examine whether M. Thiers is right in 
asserting that the ordinary Budget presents a deficit of 50,000,000, 
and the extraordinary Budget another of the same amount. The 
financial year 1864 presented a deficit of 22,000,000, chiefly 
owing to a falling-off in the indirect taxes, especially in that on 
sugar, which produced 35,000,000 less than before, owing to the 
new legislation. This deficit had to be borne by the floating debt. 
I may here remark that M. Garnier-Pages has exaggerated the 
amount of that debt, which was only 873,000,000 on the 1st 
of May last. I now come to the rectificative Budget of 1865. I 
pass over the supplementary credits for ordinary expenses, as they 
are open to no serious objection. As for the extraordinary credits, 
they form a total of 80,000,000, of which the principal sums are 
36,000,000 for the Ministry of TYar, and 27,000,000 for the 
Marine, Tii 1864 the expenditure for Mexico was 71,000,000; 
this year it is only 40,000,000, and will probably be still less in 
1866. The effective of the expeditionary army has been reduced 
from 34,000 men to 28,000. If the expenditure for Mexico 
diminishes, there will be a surplus of receipts which will enable 
the Government to reduce the decouvertSt or to restore the normal 
action of the sinking fund, which the Government desires to see 
at work as much as M. Thiers himself, as its acts testify. In 
1859 and 1860 the sinking fund figured partially in the Budget, 
but was suspended, owing to the deficit caused by the commercial 
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reforms. Witli regard to tlie resources of tlie rectlficative Budget 
of 1865, tlie expectation is, that there will be a surplus of receipts, 
which, if things hold on their usual course, will he about 4,500,000 
from the direct taxes, and possibly 15,000,000 from the indirect, 
though the first quarter of the present year does not appear to 
justify that conclusion ; but the first quarter is always the least 
productive, and cannot be taken as one-fourth of the yearly 
revenue. . . . Before leaving the extraordinary Budget of 1866, 
I should like to say a word on the savings which M. Thiers has 
declared to be impossible. Speaking for myself, I do not desire 
such sweeping reductions as those proposed by M. Garnier-Pages, 
but think that a saving of 20,000,000 or 22,000,000 might fairly 
be realized. By a complete evacuation of Mexico, which will 
happen sooner or later, and by a reduction of our army in Africa 
to the figure of 55,000 men, that result may be attained. Let us 
now examine the extraordinary Budget. It involves 151,000,000 
of credit ; but that amount, if analyzed, is not greater than the 
extraordinary Budget of last year. Certain special charges which 
do not belong to public works must be taken into account. Last 
year there were in the extraordinary Budget 13,500,000 for 
guarantee of interest; this year there are 33,000,000. There are 
besides the expenses of the Universal Exhibition and some minor 
charges, which if deducted will leave the figure nearly at last 
year's estimate. It has been said that the payment of annuities 
to railways ought to be set down to the ordinary Budget ; I main- 
tain, on the contrary, that they represent extraordinary works, 
and are rightly placed where they are. . . . The amelioration of 
the State revenues has been continuous since 1851. In 1852 the 
net revenue was 951,000,000 ; in 1862, 1,329,000,000, showing a 
mean term of 37,000,000 per annum in the way of improvement. 
In 1861 the indirect revenues exceeded those of 1860 by 31,000,000 ; 
in 1862 over 1861, 91,000,000 ; 1863 over 1862, 55,000,000.^ In 
1864 there was a falling off of 65,000,000, due to exceptional 
causes ; in 1865 the advance will be from 25,000,000 to 28,000,000, 
and the accounts for 1866 will present the same feature. Those 
plus values will allow us some day to apply considerable sums 
either to public works or to the regular function of the sinking 
fund, and also to get rid of the second half of the demi-d&ime on 
registration." Here the hon. member went on to take a retro- 
spective view of the financial periods from 1830 to 1847, from 
1848 to 1851, and from 1852 down to the present day. He then 
went on to say ''Between 1852 and 1862 we raised considerable 
sums by loans. The public debt increased from 230,000,000 to 
341,000,000, and our Budgets presented a sum of 3,500,000,000 
of extraordinary resources ; but this period witnessed glorious 
wars and important expeditions in the Crimea, ^ Italy, China, 
Cochin China, Japan, and Syria. We have maintained the power 
of the Papal See at Pome, accomplished commercial reform, 
employed 1,060,000,000 in public works, executed 13,000 kilo- 
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metres of railways, and enormously augmented the public wealth. 
Such have been our deeds, and I think they will bear comparison 
with those of any previous Government. While listening to 
M. Thiers, I could not help remembering a speech he made 
within these walls in 1848, when, as now, he told the Government 
it was on the blink of ruin. I was truly grieved to hear a man 
so eminent declare that France is in danger of bankruptcy. Let 
us protest energetically against these gloomy forebodings, and 
remind the country what great things the Government has done 
with the resources we have placed at its disposal. Let us show 
how the prosperity of France has been developed, her wealth 
increased, her influence extended, and that the past justifies 
confidence in the future.^^ 

The Session of the French Chambers closed in the early part of 
July ; and in bidding farewell to the Corps Legislatif i)iQ> Yice-Pre- 
sident, M. Schneider, pointed out the importance of the matters 
discussed during the Session, and the liberty of the debates, into 
which, he added, political controversies have largely entered. 
Far be it from me to complain of this, since these controversies 
respond to those which occupy the public mind and enlighten the 
nation. They cannot but strengthen a Government such as that 
of the Emperor.^^ 

During the summer the municipal elections took place, and the 
Government seems to have acted with considerable fairness as 
regards non-interference in the choice of the candidates. When 
they were over, the Minister of the Interior, M. la Yalette, ad- 
dressed a circular to the Prefects, in which he said : — Faithful to 
the rule it has traced out for itself, the Administration has directed 
its efforts to maintain the regularity and sincerity of the vote in 
every place. Whenever doubtful questions have arisen, it has not 
hesitated to solve them in the sense of the widest exercise of elec- 
toral right ; every where citizens have been able with complete in- 
dependence to bring forward their candidates, to form their lists, 
and to distribute their bulletins ; every where the facilities which 
could be reconciled with respect to the law have been liberally 
secured to them. The country has replied by its attitude and by 
its votes to the legitimate expectations of Government. The 
elections have taken place with admirable calmness ; no disorder 
has necessitated the intervention of the public force to ensure the 
execution of the law, or to protect the peaceable operation of voting. 
In presence of the experience which has just been accomplished, 
and in which the whole country has taken part, when the same 
day beheld in 37,000 communes several millions of citizens going 
to the voting-places to elect their representatives without any 
violence or corruption attempting to alter the character of this 
pacific and straightforward contest, the Emperor’s Government has 
a right to rejoice ; it can proclaim with a just pride that France 
lives and marches under the aegis of these two principles, which 
have ever been dear to her heart— order and liberty. But the fact 
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on which. I have the especial pleasure of congratulating you, M. le 
Prefet, is one that I am anxious to signalize to all, and one that 
has the most deeply touched the heart of the Emperor — namely, 
that this external calm has only been the expression of the senti- 
ment of concord which has been the distinct feature of the elec- 
tions viewed in their aggregate The mayors and deputy- 

mayors, exercising their rights as citizens, to which title was added 
the authority of services rendered, presented themselves to the suf- 
frage of the electors and proposed to them voting lists. Nothing 
less than the excitement of party feeling could have given rise to an 
opposition to the exercise of a faculty so legitimate, and which the 
Government had neither the right nor the desire to refuse to them. 
But the country has not failed to reply ; in the chief towns of 
departments eight mayors only have not been elected ; in the chief 
places of arrondissements 233 have been elected and 23 only have 
failed ; while in the chief towns of cantons, against 1963 mayors 
chosen, • 216 only have not obtained a suflS^cient number of votes. 
I mention only the great centres ; in the rest of the Empire the 
proportion is still greater than the results I have mentioned. 
Thus, in the immense majority of communes, the electors, by 
maintaining or receiving the mayors in the municipal councils, 
have ratified for the past, and anticipated for the future, the 
choice of the Government. The greater number of the municipal 
councillors have also been re-elected. In some localities a still 
larger number of new members have been chosen. But, as I said 
in my circular of the 28th of June last, local questions alone were 
concerned in the discussion. There could not therefore be in the 
eyes of the Government either conquerors or conquered.’^ 

In the course of the autumn the English Channel fleet visited 
Brest, and their arrival was greeted by the French authorities 
with the most marked cordiality and kindness. Soon afterwards 
portion of the French fleet returned the compliment by a visit 
to Portsmouth, where the inhabitants endeavoured to rival the 
reception given to our officers and men in France, by the warmth 
of their hospitality and the splendour of their festivities. In ac- 
knowledgment of this friendly feeling there appeared, on the 
6th of September, in the MoniteuTy the following bulletin : — It 
affords us great satisfaction to call to mind with what courtesy the 
Government, the people, and the Press of England have greeted the 
French fleet in England. The erdente cordiale which prevailed 
during the preceding reign has been rendered fruitful through the 
policy of the Empire. The friendly relations existing between 
France and England are founded upon their mutual interests and 
upon the uniformity of their principles in matters of public law. 
They rivalled one another in disinterestedness to ensure the inde- 
^pendence of the Ottoman Empire, and when France had fought 
for Italy England on her part determined no longer to retain the 
Ionian Islands, and consented that they should be restored to the 
origin of their nationality.’’ 
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BELGIUM. 

Leopold I., tte Eing of tlie Belgians, and uncle of Queen Vic-* 
toria, died, on the 9th of December, this year, at his palace of 
Laeken. He was 75 years old and had reigned 34 years and a 
half. He was succeeded by his eldest son, now Leopold II., who 
was immediately proclaimed King, and on the 17th took the oath 
to observe the Constitution and the laws. The same day he ad- 
dressed the Chambers in the following speech from the throne : — 
Gentlemen, — Belgium with myself has lost a father. The 
homage so unanimous which the nation is paying to his memory 
worthily accords with the sentiments which it professed towards 
him during his life. I am alike touched and grateful for it. 
Europe itself has not remained indifferent to this mourning. 
Sovereigns and foreign princes have wished to take part in the 
last honours which we pay to him whom they had placed so high 
in their confidence and friendship. In our name and in the name 
of Belgium I thank them for it. Succeeding to-day to a father so 
honoured in his lifetime, so regretted after his death, my first en- 
gagement before the elect of the nation is to follow religiously the 
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precepts and examples which his wisdom has bequeathed to me, 
and neyer to forget what duties are imposed upon me by the pre- 
cious heritage. If I do not promise to Belgium either a great 
reign, like that which founded its independence, or a great King, 
like him whom we lament, I do at least promise a King Belgian 
at heart and in mind, whose whole life belongs to it. The first 
King of the Belgians to whom Belgium has given birth, I have 
from my infancy been associated with all the patriotic emotions of 
my country. Like it I have followed with joy that national de- 
velopment which fosters all the sources of strength and prosperity. 
Like it, I love those grand institutions which are at the same time 
guarantees of order and of liberty, and which form the most solid 
bases of the throne. In my thought, the future of Belgium has 
always been identified with my own, and I have always considered 
it with that confidence which is inspired by the right of a nation 
free, honourable, and courageous, which wills its independence, 
which has known how to conquer it, and which will know how to 
retain it. I have not forgotten, gentlemen, the marks of goodwill 
which I received at the period of my majority, when I came to 
associate myself in your legislative labours, and some months 
afterwards, on the occasion of my marriage with a princess who 
shares all my sentiments towards the country, and inspires them 
in our children. It has been pleasant to recognize in these spon- 
taneous manifestations the unanimous agreement of populations. 
For my part, I have never made any distinction between Belgians. 
All devoted to their country, I regard them in a common affection. 
My constitutional mission places me beyond the contests of opinions, 
leaving it to the country itself to decide between them. I desire 
earnestly that their differences may always be tempered by that 
spirit of national fraternity which unites at this moment round the 
same flag all the children of the Belgian family. Gentlemen, 
during the last thirty-five years Belgium has been able to accomplish 
things which, in a country of such an extent, have rarely been 
accomplished by a single generation. But the edifice of which 
the Congress laid the foundation can and will be raised still 
higher. My sympathetic concurrence is assured to all those who 
devote to this work their intelligence and their labours. It is by 
persisting in this path of activity and of wise progress that Bel- 
gium will more and more strengthen her institutions within, while 
beyond she will preserve that esteem which the Powers guarantors 
of her independence and other foreign States have never ceased to 
exhibit, and of which they again to-day offer a renewed evidence. 
In mounting the throne, my father said to the Belgians, ^ My heart 
knows no other ambition than to see you happy ’ These words, 
which his entire reign has justified, I do not fear to repeat in my 
own name. God has deigned to grant the wish which they ex- 
pressed. May He again listen to it this day, and render me the 
worthy successor of my father ! And I beseech Him from the 
bottom of my soul to continue to protect our dear Belgium.^' 
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Sinister rumonrs Ead been afloat in some quarters as to attempts 
tbat might be made by the Emperor of the French to aggrandize 
France at the expense of Belgium, on the occasion of Leopold’s 
death. But nothing of the kind happened, and the Emperor 
greeted the new Sovereign in the kindest and most friendly terms. 
He sent the following message by telegraph to Brussels : — 

The Empress and myself sympathize most deeply in the afflic- 
tion which has befallen you. Your august father always displayed 
great affection towards me, and I always entertained for him the 
same feeling. King Leopold was renowned for his great intelli- 
gence and wisdom. He was one of the most justly revered 
monarchs of Europe. I hope that on the throne you will follow 
the great example bequeathed by your illustrious predecessor. 
On every occasion I shall be happy to give you proof of the affec- 
tion I feel for you.” 


PRUSSIA. 

We mentioned in our last volume the sharp reprimand ad- 
dressed by Herr von Bismark to the Minor German Governments 
in consequence of the resolution come to by the Frankfort Diet 
on the question of the cessation of “Federal Execution” in the 
Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg. In reply to this, a despatch 
was written by Herr von der Pfordten, the Bavarian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, in which he said : — 

“ It is certainly but natural, and has always been the case, that 
when a resolution of the Diet is impending, individual Federal 
Governments have endeavoured to gain over others to their 
opinions. But, unless I am mistaken, it has not been hitherto 
usual to enter upon a criticism of divergent votes after the resolu- 
tion has been passed, and to engage in correspondence upon the 
subject outside the Federal Diet. At any rate, I find myself 
unable to do so at present, in order to avoid even the appearance 
of the King’s Government recognizing the right of any other 
Federal Government to call it to account for its votes. In face of 
this objection the idea that such subsequent discussion might lead 
to a certainly desirable agreement of opinions can have no weight, 
and the less so as experience shows that retrospective polemics 
hardly ever bring about an understanding. 

^ “ In so far, on the other hand, as the Prussian Government 
wishes to call attention to dangers which threaten the continuance 
of the Federation, we are perfectly willing to follow it upon this 
field of examination, for we sincerely desire the preservation of 
this bond of the entire German nation, and recognize the duty of 
aU Federal Governments to co-operate for the removal and guard- 
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ing against dangers wHcli might be prejudicial to the preservation 
of the Diet. 

From this point of view we have very carefully considered the 
despatch of the Prussian Minister of State, and, with him, have 
arrived at the conviction that the continued existence of the Con- 
federation was certainly seriously threatened upon the occasion of 
that question which was decided by the Federal resolution of the 
6th December last. But we are unfortunately unable to admit 
the same identity of view as to the ground and origin of that 
danger. 

The danger of a break-up of the Confederation did not lie in 
the views of the minority upon the 7th of December in the pre- 
ceding year, and the 5th of December last, as to the right of the 
Confederation to occupy the Duchies, but in the views of the 
Prussian Government as to its right to take the law into its own 
hands. 

The question of occupation is in other respects now settled ; 
but the Prussian Minister of State at the same time considers it 
not superfluous to leave us no doubt as to the determination of the 
Prussian Government, in face of every wrongly-passed resolution 
of the Diet, to make full use of the liberty of action for the pre- 
servation of its rights accruing to it from the violation of treaties. 
We are, therefore, almost forced to believe that the real object of 
Herr von Bismark^s despatch is to deter the King’s Government 
from every further vote in the Federal Assembly to which the 
Prussian Government does not acknowledge its right Should 
this be so, we must equally leave no doubt to the Prussian Govern- 
ment that it is our firm determination, as hitherto so also in future, 
to base our votes solely upon our own convictions, and only to per- 
mit the fundamental laws and resolutions of the Federal Assembly 
to decide upon its competence, and not the will of an individual 
Government. 

We attach value to the continuance of the Confederation, not, 
indeed, because it afibrds us greater advantages or security than 
any other members of the Diet, but because, as we have already 
stated, we consider it a duty to uphold the political bond of the 
entire German nation. But it is not our intention to allow the 
character of the Confederation, as an association of States having 
equal rights, to be shackled in such a manner that a single mem- 
ber should be able to prescribe the measure of its action.” 

When the Prussian Chamber of Deputies met in January, Herr 
Grabow was elected President by an immense majority. Upon 
taking the chair he spoke as follows : — 

“ Gentlemen,— Elected by your choice to the arduous office of 
President of this House for the duration of the present Session, I 
return my warmest thanks for this new proof that your former 
confidence, honouring me with so high a degree, has been pre- 
served unshaken. It imposes upon me the inevitable duty of 
responding to your call. I shall endeavour upon this occasion 
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also to fulfil my difficult task, so far as my bodily bealtb will 
permit, with, all my strength, knowledge, and mind, faithfully, 
conscientiously, and impartially; and I earnestly beg of you, 
gentlemen, to support me in the execution of my office and the 
conduct of business, as kindly, indulgently, and powerfully as you 
have formerly done. Grentlemen, at our last dismissal the hope of 
an understanding with this House was temporarily abandoned. 
Since that period prosecutions of the Liberal press, reprimands of 
Liberal officials, non- confirmations of Liberal communal elections, 
defamations, suspicions, and calumnies of Liberal citizens, have 
taken place to an even greater extent than in former years. 
Liberal opinions are outlawed Fidelity to convictions, the 
greatest ornament of old Prussian officials, has been placed under 
the Neo-Prussian ban. The axe has been laid to the tree of the 
self-administration of towns and communes bearing since 1808 the 
glorious fruits of community of opinion and welfare, in order to 
turn back that thrice-tried public opinion which is the strongest 
power in the State, to compel the Chamber of Deputies to subjec- 
tion, and thereby to lay violent hands upon the arteries of the 
Constitution. But the conscience of the Prussian people and of 
its chosen representatives, who have sworn before God and the 
Crown faithfully to observe that Constitution, will not allow itself 
to be intimidated by any power upon earth from maintaining the 
Constitutional rights of the Crown and the people. The Eoyal 
motto, ‘ He only stands upon the rock of honour and victory who 
places himself upon the rock of law,’ we have adopted as our 
own. Under this banner we can only find the understanding we 
have urgently desired for years, but hitherto striven for in vain, 
a course which enables us not to surrender the sworn rights of the 
people entrusted to our conscientious keeping. May the Govern- 
ment of the King enter upon such a course with us, to the salva- 
tion and advantage of our country, whose prosperity and honour 
we always hold high and holy in our true Prussian hearts.” 

The delivery of this speech was received by the Chamber with 
great applause. 

During the debate on the Address in reply to the Speech from 
the Throne, Herr von Bismark declared constitutional rule to be 
based on a compromise, especially in Prussia, where there are 
side by side three Estates with equal powers. The Chamber of 
Deputies, by its resolution of September, 1862, had abandoned 
the path of compromise, and the present Government on its entry 
into office found a conflict already in existence. The Minister 
further said: — ^‘The Chamber of Deputies asks that this conflict 
should be ended by an alteration of the present organization of 
the army. This is impossible. As regards foreign policy, a pre- 
mature statement of the intentions of the Government in reference 
to pending questions is also impossible. I can only state that 
the interests of the country will be maintained. The blood of our 
soldiers will not have been shed in vain. The public Press and 
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the Chamber of Deputies have reproached the Government with 
having entered into an alliance with Austria. On this question 
the future will throw a clearer light. Any other course of policy 
would have made the late war a war between the Federal Diet 
and Denmark. The former would have entrusted to us the con- 
duct of the war, but would not have taken into consideration our 
plans for the organization of the Duchies, as does Austria, who is 
friendly to us. The conduct of the war would then have been 
limited to the Prussian army, and to auxiliary bands of irregular 
troops.’^ In conclusion, Herr von Bismark said : “I am bound to 
limit myself to these statements on account of the publicity which 
will be given to my speech.^^ 

Another Address was moved in opposition by Herr Peichen- 
sperger, which contained the following passages : — 

We shall most willingly meet any steps which the Govern- 
ment may take towards an understanding with the Chambers. 
But this is only possible b}^ the Government acknowledging the 
constitutional right of the country, which has been called into 
question by its conduct during the last three years. For the 
future a solution of the conflict will only be possible by the 
Government formally acknowledging the constitutional right of 
the Chamber to vote the Budget, and by coming forward with 
proposals to diminish the military expenses of the country as 
much as possible. It is the conviction of the people, based upon 
the military valour, not only of the younger but also of the elder 
men in the Prussian army, that a military service of two years is 
quite sufflcient.’^ 

This Address was supported by the Catholic party in the 
Chamber, but was negatived, as was also another by Herr Wag- 
ner, who said that the House must not reject the hand offered by 
the King. They were entering upon a course calculated to bring 
about a state of things similar to that existing in Denmark. The 
working of the Prussian Constitution was defective, because the 
constitutional laws of foreign countries had been misunderstood in 
Prussia. 

The Minister of the Interior said that he recognized the mode- 
rate tone adopted by the Chamber. The real cause of the conflict 
was the military question. The present Ministry found a certain 
state of things existing on their entry into office, which was not of 
their creation. It was their duty to regulate these conflicts with- 
out infringing on the rights of the Crown. The King would not 
yield a single point on the question of military reform, and the 
House must, therefore, select another test of the extent of its 
constitutional power— viz., its right to vote the Budget. 

Upon receiving the Address presented by the Upper House in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne, the King delivered the 
following answer : — 

^‘I thank the Upper House for the renewed manifestation of 
its sentiments, which is so well expressed both in the contents and 
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form of the Address handed to me by you. It is a matter of 
course that I thankfully recognize the exploits of my army, but 
much has also been effected in other departments of the adminis- 
tration of my Government during the past year, by which Prussia 
has been raised to that stage of reputation in Europe which 
corresponds to her power. I have heard with pleasure that the 
Tipper House gratefully acknowledges this action of my Govern- 
ment. I am convinced, further, that this thankfulness, as well 
for the praiseworthy attitude of the army as for the successful 
efforts of my Government, also exists among my people, and it is 
this conviction which is so agreeable to my heart. The great 
thing, however, is that all that has been done has been accom- 
plished upon the basis which alone, by God^s blessing, affords 
durability and permanence — upon the basis of the fear of God. 
The fear of God has been conspicuous in the army, and from it 
has proceeded that sympathy and readiness to make sacrifices 
which the nation has so warmly and zealously displayed towards 
the combating troops. It is my most ardent wish that the dif- 
ference existing between my Government and a portion of the 
representatives should be brought to reconciliation. In the Speech 
from the Throne I made advances to the representatives ; it is now 
for the representatives to make advances to me. But I shall 
unalterably adhere to what I said from the throne with regard to 
this reconciliation, as I am conscientiously endeavouring to do 
every thing compatible with the welfare oi the country. These 
being my sentiments, I may trust that the want of harmony which 
undoubtedly still exists will soon be removed. Be good enough 
to express to the Upper House, and in especial to the movers, my 
Eoyal thanks for the Address now laid before me/^ 

A Committee on the state of the public finances having been 
appointed by the Chamber of Deputies, made its report in March. 
From the document we learn that the Budget had increased since 
1849 from 94,000,000 to 151,000,000 thalers, while the population, 
which at the beginning of the constitutional era amounted to 
16,300,000, rose to only 19,500,000 in that period. To this total 
rather more than 11,000,000 thalers were contributed by the 
Income Tax, that particular item having risen from 20,500,000 to 
about 32,000,000. As to indirect taxation, it now yields the 
Finance Minister the sum of 37,000,000 thalers, having, as early 
as 1849, given him a net income of 28,000,000 thalers. 

A Bill was brought in for the increase of the Prussian navy, 
and in the course of the debate, Herr von Bismark expressed the 
hope that the Government would succeed in obtaining the port of 
Kiel for Prussia, and, under certain conditions, for the German 
navy. The latter would grow out of the Prussian fleet by develop- 
ing the maritime resources of the other States of Northern Ger- 
many. Herr von Bismark further said that he wished in the 
interest of the country that the Prussian Diet would declare that 
the acquisition of Kiel was necessary. The acquisition of this 
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harbour was intended by the Government, but on the basis of a 
common understanding. The tract of land situated between 
Holtenar and Friedrichsort and the opposite villages was also 
required by the Government. He declined to state whether, under 
certain emergencies, the realization of this scheme, so far as foreign 
Powers were concerned, would be effected by force. Herr von 
Bismark further stated that the Navy Bill was a question of 
internal policy. The transfer of the naval station from Dantzic 
to Kiel was a measure which did not succeed the right of Prussia 
as co-possessor of the Duchies ; and the resolution of the Govern- 
ment in adopting it was based upon the hope that an understand- 
ing with Austria would thereby be brought about. He added: 
— The Government will strictly adhere to its determination of 
carrying out this measure, and will not allow itself to be urged by 
any protest whatever to adopt a different course. On the other 
hand, Prussia will in no way act at variance with her inter- 
national obligations.^^ 

In reply to a question from Herr Virchow respecting the 
rumours that Austria would be compensated in the event of an 
increase of the power of Prussia in the Duchies, Herr von Bismark 
said that no proposal had either been made or accepted by which 
the rights of Prussia would be violated or her destinies influenced 
for a long period to come. 

The loan, however, demanded by the Government for the 
increase of the navy was met by a hostile resolution, which declared 
that the House of Deputies is not in a position to grant any 
loans to the existing Ministry of State, that Ministry having 
practically set aside the right of voting the Budget, constitutionally 
belonging to the House of Deputies.’^ 

And this resolution was carried by a large majority. 

During the debate on the subject, Herr von Bismark said that 
Kiel and, indeed, the entire Duchies, were owned by Prussia. 
True, they were owned in common with the Kaiser ; but the share 
Prussia had in the property w ould be never abandoned except on 
condition of Kiel Harbour being handed over to her for good. 
There was, then, no possibility of dispossessing this country of 
Kiel except by war, and he could not but ask* the House whether 
they thought it patriotic to presume war would necessarily result in 
defeat and the loss of the coveted prize. If not, they might as 
well furnish him wuth the means for turning the naval resources of 
the Duchies to account. He must declare again and again that 
the Prussian claims on the Duchies had been accurately stated, 
and that nothing would be abated from them. He did not grudge 
the Duchies their Duke, nor did he care for any democratic 
institutions they might be tempted to establish ; but it w^as his 
duty to prevent a third Schleswig-Holstein campaign, and to 
arrange matters in a way which would not expose him to the 
necessity of taking Duppel again. As to the concessions made 
by the Duke of Augustenburg, all he could say was, that, even sup- 
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posing them to he sufficient for Prussian purposes^ they had been 
rendered dependent upon the sanction of the Schleswig-Holstein 
Estates. No concessions whatever, then, had been made in reality. 
Under these circumstances, nothing remained for Prussia but to 
wait for some arrangement being effected with the Kaiser on the 
one hand, and the future Duke of Schleswig-Holstein on the other 
(if, indeed, the title of a single person to the whole of the Duchies 
could be ever established). No votes of the Schleswig-Holstein 
Estates, no proclamations of the Pretenders, would drive Prussia 
from the Duchies ; but she would stick to her programme, defend- 
ing the justice and the necessity of it to the last man. Regarding 
the subject in hand, he could not but wonder that the Liberal 
party, with all their professed interest in the navy and the exten- 
sion of our influence on the seas, were now in a fair way of refusing 
their co-operation for whatever was required to carry their wishes 
into effect. They no longer seemed to sympathize with what had 
been formally called the naval future of the land. 

Another Bill which was brought in to legalize the increase of 
the army was also rejected by the Lower House. 

With reference to the Schleswig-Holstein question Herr von 
Bismark said in the course of a speech he delivered on the 1st of 
J une . — Our demands have for their object solely to place Germany 
in a defensible condition by sea, and obtain a guarantee which may 
prevent the necessity of another attack upon the Duppel fortifica- 
tions. These conditions are moderate. As long as no pretender 
can show what, in our opinion, would be a better title to the 
Duchies than our own, I do not know who should contest our 
possession. The dukedom of Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg 
is vested in the Sovereigns of Austria and Prussia. Their Majesties 
purpose to convoke the Estates, and they will neither constrain 
that body nor allow themseHes to be constrained by it. If no 
understanding be arrived at, no one-sided proceeding will be able 
to make us quit the Duchies. If you doubt our right, make your 
votes of the supplies dependent upon the condition of our acquiring 
Kiel, and say, ^ No Kiel, no money.^ 

When the Bill for defraying the expenses of the late war with 
Denmark was under discussion in June, Herr Wagner proposed 
an amendment, That the Government be requested to endeavour 
to bring about the annexation of the Duchies to Prussia, even by 
indemnifying, if necessary, any claimant to their possession.’’ 

Herr von Bismark said"; — ‘‘The programme for the solution of 
the question of the Duchies as proposed has been completely 
carried out, excepting the installation of the Prince of Augusten- 
burg as Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. This can take place any day 
upon the Prince proving his hereditary right to the Duchies, 
which he has up to the present time failed to do. In a conversa- 
tion with me last year, his Highness rejected the moderate demands 
of Prussia, and expressed himself as follows: — ‘Why did you 
come to the Duchies? We did not call you. Matters would 
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jbave been settled without Prussia.^ Annexation to Prussia is the 
best thing for Schleswig-Holstein, but there is no prospect of its 
accomplishment on account of the large debts, for which it would 
be necessary for Prussia to render herself liable. After the refusal 
of our moderate demands by the Prince of Augustenburg, we shall 
be justified in subsequently increasing them.’^ 

A Committee had been appointed to report on this Bill, and the 
result was that the Bill brought in by the Government was rejected 
and the proposals of the Committee were adopted by a large 
majority. 

At the close of the Session, on the 17th of June, Herr von 
Bismark addressed the Chambers, and said: — 

Gentlemen, Members of both Houses, — His Majesty has deigned 
to charge me to close, in his name, the two Houses of Parliament. 
The country is indebted to the united efforts of the Parliament 
and of the Government, during the Session which has just termi- 
nated, for the renewal of the Zollverein, the conclusion of treaties 
of commerce with France, England, and Belgium, a new law on 
mines, the settlement of the Land Tax in Silesia, the improvement 
of the condition of invalids, the construction of various lines of 
railway, and many other useful laws. 

But the united efforts of the representatives of the country and 
of the Government could not achieve any decisive and complete 
results unless the welfare of the country, even amid political 
differences, had been the main point in view for all parties. It 
has not been so. The intention cleaidy manifested by the majority 
of the House of Deputies to throw difficulties m the way of the . 
councillors of the Crown, has led to the rejection of a law on banks, 
of a Bill for the construction of railways in Eastern Prussia, and 
has, consequently, been detrimental to the material prosperity of 
the country. 

^^By the rejection of the Army BiU, the new organization of the 
army, which was introduced with the consent of preceding Parlia- 
ments, and which showed its value in the last campaign, has again 
been challenged, to the detriment of the external situation of the 
country. 

The House of Deputies has refused to allow the Government 
to form a fleet in keeping with present times and wants. It has 
refused the support which it asked for to cull the fruits of the 
victories earned by the precious blood shed last year. It has even 
alienated itself from our brilliant deeds of arms by refusing to vote 
the war expenses. 

^^The Budget, which must be established, according to Articles 
62 and 99 of the Constitution, with the co-operation in common 
of all bodies that participate in the framing of laws, has failed this 
year on account of the refusal of the House of Deputies to vote the 
indispensable estimates. 

‘‘The House has rejected the demands which the Government 
found it necessary to make. It has adopted resolutions which the 
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Government cannot carry out. Instead of a desirable harmony, 
the Session closes again amid a reciprocal coldness between parties 
which ought to act together. The Government of his Majesty 
has only one object in view — to shield the rights and the honour 
of the King and of the country, such as they are laid down in the 
Constitution, such as they may and ought to exist side by side. 

It cannot be of any service to the country that its elected repre- 
sentatives should endeavour to seize upon rights which are denied 
to them by their legal position in the constitutional path ; it is 
only by devoting that position to co-operate in the work com- 
menced by our Sovereign, and continued by him up to this day — 
a work the object of which is to make Prussia great and happy 
under future princes — that they will fulfil the mission entrusted to 
them by the King’s subjects. 

The Government of his Majesty has exerted all its efforts to 
fulfil the mission given to it by his Majesty in this sense, without 
allowing itself to be deterred by hostile and wanton attacks, in 
speech and writing. Strong in its conscience of right and of good 
intentions, the Government of his Majesty will maintain the 
regular march of public affairs, and will energetically represent 
the interests of the country at home as well as abroad. It is con- 
vinced that the line of conduct it has hitherto followed is just and 
salutary, and that the day cannot be far off when the nation, as it 
has already done spontaneously by thousands of voices, will ad- 
dress through the House of its representatives its thanks to our 
august Sovereign. 

I have yet to thank the House of Lords, in the name of the 
King, for its fidelity and devotion. 

“In the name of his Majesty, I declare the Session to be closed.” 

In the Chamber of Deputies, after the ceremony of proroguing 
the House had been gone through, the president, Herr Grabow, 
said: — “The debates have furnished a gloomy picture of the 
internal condition of the country, and have confirmed what I 
stated in my speech at the opening of the Chambers. The Speech 
from the Throne complains that no understanding has been arrived 
at ; but what the Government demanded was the submission of the 
Chamber. The efforts to transform a constitutional into an absolute 
police and military State have reached the utmost limit, but they 
will suffer shipwreck upon the loyalty of the people to the Con- 
stitution, manifested by thrice electing its representatives. The 
Session has not been without results. Commercial treaties have 
been sanctioned, and measures for the extension of railways passed. 
Let us gather around the Constitution and the Sovereign who has 
sworn to protect it.” 

In conclusion the President proposed three cheers for the King. 

The refusal of the Prussian Chambers to vote supplies was met 
by the King with a counter-movement, in which he took it upon 
himself to determine his own Budget, and act as if a representa- 
tive Constftution did not exist. On the 6th of July a royal decree 
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was coantersigned hj all tlie Ministers, in wMcli the King said . — 
^^Not having succeeded in coming to an understanding with the 
Diet upon the Bill for the Budget of the year 1865, 1 order, in 
accordance with the Deport of the Ministry of State, dated the 
4th of July inst., that the estimate returned herewith, showing 
the expected revenue and expenditure for the current year, shall 
serve as a regulation for the administration of the finances 

I hereby, at the same time, place at the disposal of the Minister 
of Marine a sum not exceeding 500,000 thalers for the construction 
of heavy cast steel guns for the fleet, and the Ministers of Marine 
and Finance will have to account to me for the employment of 
this sum at the end of the year.^’ 

An important Convention between Prussia and Austria was 
signed at Gastein on the 14th of August by Herr von Bismark 
and Count Blome ; and it was afterwards signed at Salzburg by 
the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria. The Convention 
began by stating that their Majesties the King of Prussia and 
the Emperor of Austria having become convinced that the co- 
dominion hitherto existing in the countries ceded by Denmark 
through the Treaty of Peace of the 30th of October, 1864, leads to 
inconveniences which endanger at the same time the good under- 
standing between their Governments and also the interests of the 
Duchies ; their Majesties have, therefore, come to the determina- 
tion no longer to exercise in common the rights accruing to them 
from Article 3 of the above-mentioned treaty, but to divide geo- 
graphically the exercise of the same until further agre^ent.^’ 

The following Articles were then agreed upon : — 

“ Art 1 The exercise of the rights jointly acquired by the high 
contracting parties through the Yienna Treaty of Peace of the 
30th of October, 1864, will, without prejudice to the continuance 
of these rights of both Powers to the whole of both Duchies, be 
transferred, as regards the Duchy of Schleswig, to his Majesty 
the King of Prussia, and as regards the Duchy of Holstein to his 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria. 

'‘Art. 2. The high contracting Powers will propose in the 
Federal Diet the establishment of a German fleet, and to appoint 
for that purpose the harbour of Kiel as a Federal harbour. tJntil 
the execution of the Diet’s resolutions referring thereto, the war 
vessels of both Powers will use this port, and the command and 
police of the same will be exercised by Prussia. Prussia is 
authorized not only to construct the necessary fortifications for the 
defence of the entrance opposite Friedrichsort, but also to erect 
marine establishments corresponding with the object of the military 
port upon the Holstein shore of the bay. These fortifications and 
establishments are also placed under Prussian command, and the 
requisite Prussian naval troops and men for their garrison and 
guard may be quartered in Kiel and the neighbourhood. 

"Art. 3 The high contracting parties will propose at Frankfort 
to raise Eendsburg into a German Federal fortress. Until the 
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settlement by tbe Diet of tbe garrison relations of tbis fortress, its 
garrison will consist of Prussian and Austrian troops with the 
command alternating annually upon the 1st of July. 

Art. 4. Daring the continuance of the division agreed upon 
by Art. 1 of the present Convention, the Prussian Government 
will retain two military roads through Holstein, the one from 
Lubeck to Kiel, the other from Hamburg to Eendsburg. The 
more detailed regulations respecting the halting-places for the 
troops, and also respecting their transport and maintenance, will 
be settled as early as possible by a special Convention. Until this 
takes place, the existing regulations for Prussian halting-places 
upon the roads through Hanover will be in force. 

^'Art. 5. The Prussian Government retains control over a 
telegraph line for communication with Kiel and Eendsburg, 
and the right to send Prussian post vans with Prussian oflacials 
over both routes through the Duchy of Holstein. Inasmuch as 
the construction of a direct railway from Lubeck through Kiel to 
the Schleswig frontier is not yet assured, the concession for that 
object for the Holstein territory will be given at the request of 
Prussia upon the usual terms, without Prussia making any claim 
to rights of sovereignty with respect to the line. 

Art. 6. The high contracting parties are both agreed that the 
Duchies shall join the Zollverein. Until this takes place, or until 
some further understanding, the system hitherto in vogue, and 
including both Duchies, shall remain in force, with equal parti- 
tion of th^ revenues. In case it should appear advisable to the 
Prussian Government, pending the duration of the division agreed 
upon in Art. 1 of this present treaty, to open negotiations with 
respect to the succession of the Duchies to the Zollverein, his 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, is ready to empower a represen- 
tative of the Duchy of Holstein to take part in such negotiations. 

Art. 7. Prussia is authorized to carry through Holstein territory 
the German Ocean and Baltic Canal, to be constructed according 
to the result of the technical examinations directed by the King^s 
Government. So far as this may be the case, Prussia shall have 
the right of determining the direction and dimensions of the canal, 
of acquiring the plots of ground requisite for its site, by wa}’' of 
pre-emption, in exchange for their value; of directing the con- 
struction ; of exercising supervision over the canal, and its being 
kept in repair ; and of giving assent to all orders and regulations 
affecting the same. Ho other transit dues or tolls upon ships and 
cargo shall be levied throughout the whole extent of the canal 
than the navigations duty to be imposed by Prussia equally upon 
the ships of all nations for the use of the passage. 

Art. 8. Ko alteration is made by this present Convention in 
the arrangements of the Yienna Peace Treaty of October 30, 1864, 
with regard to the financial obligations to be undertaken by the 
Duchies, as well towards Denmark as towards Austria and Prussia, 
save that the Duchy of Lauenburg shall be released from aU duty 
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of contribution to tbe expenses of the war. The diTision of these' 
obligations between the Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig shall 
be based upon a standard of population. 

“ Art. 9. His Majesty the Emperor of Austria makes oyer the 
rights acquired by the above-cited Yienna Peace Treaty to the 
Duchy of Lauenburg, to His Majesty the King of Prussia, in 
exchange for which the Prussian Q-overnment binds itself to pay 
to the Austrian Government the sum of 2,500,000 Danish dollars, 
payable at Berlin in Prussian silver coin, four weeks after the 
confirmation of this present Convention by their Majesties the King 
of Prussia and the Emperpr of Austria. 

Art. 10. The execution of the above-agreed division of the co- 
dominion shall commence as early as possible after the approval 
of this Convention by their Majesties the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Austria, and be terminated at latest by the 15th of 
September. 

^^The Oommand-in- Chief, hitherto existing in common, shall, 
after the completed evacuation of Holstein by the Prussian, and of 
Schleswig by the Austrian troops, be dissolved, and at latest by the 
15th of September.” 

The British and French Governments showed much displeasure 
at the terms of this Convention, and Earl Bussell addressed a 
despatch on the subject to our diplomatic agents abroad, in which, 
as will be seen, very strong language was used by him. It was 
as follows : — 


Roreign OMce, Sept. 14. 

^‘Sir, — The Prussian Charge d’ Affaires has communicated to 
me the substance of a despatch relative to the Gastein Convention, 
and since then the text of that despatch has been published by 
the Berlin papers. 

On the first communication to Her Majesty’s Government of 
the preliminaries of peace signed at Yienna, I caused the views of 
the Government upon these preliminaries to be expressed in that 
city and at Berlin. 

The present Convention only serves to augment the regret 
expressed by Her Majesty’s Government at that period. 

The treaties of 1815 gave the King of Denmark a seat in the 
Germanic Diet as Duke of Holstein. 

treaty of 1852 recognized the right of succession to the 
whole* of the Danish Monarchy, which the .late King had con- 
stituted in the person of the present Sovereign. 

‘'This treaty, notwithstanding the assurances given in the 
despatches of the 31st of January, 1864, has been completely set 
aside by Austria and Prussia, two of the Powers who signed it. 

‘‘ It might justly have been expected that when treaties are 
" thus annulled, the popular feeling in Germany, the wishes of the 
inhabitants of the Duchies, and the opinion of the majority of the 
Diet, so expressly stated by Austria and Prussia at the London 
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Conference, would at least liave been consulted in tbeir place. In 
this manner, if one class of rights were passed over, others arising 
from the assent of the populations might have been substituted 
for them, and these rights, received with respect, might have 
had some chance of duration. 

‘‘But all rights, old or new, whether based upon a solemn 
agreement between Sovereigns or on the clear and precise expres- 
sion of the popular will, have been trodden under foot by the 
Gastein Convention, and the authority of force is the sole power 
which has been consulted and recognized. 

“Violence and conquest, such are the only bases upon which 
the dividing Powers have established their Convention. 

“Her Majesty’s Government greatly deplores the disregard 
thus manifested for the principles of puHic law and the legitimate 
claim that a people may raise to be heard when their destiny is 
called into question. The present despatch does not authorize 
you to address observations upon this subject to the Court to 
which you are accredited, and is solely intended to acquaint you 
in what sense you will speak of it when the occasion arrives. 

“ I am, &c., 

“ Eijssell.” 


M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
was quite as decided and more cutting in his tone. He said in his 
circular, which was dated “Paris, August 29 — “The newspapers 

have made us acquainted with the text of the Gastein Convention. 
I have no intention to examine its stipulations in detail, but it is 
not without interest to seek the objects which have guided the two 
great German Powers in these negotiations. Did they intend to 
consecrate the right of former treaties ? Assuredly not ; the treaties 
of Vienna had settled the conditions of existence of the Danish 
Monarchy. These conditions are upset. The ^Treaty of London 
was a fresh proof of the solicitude of Europe for the duration of the 
integrity of that monarchy ; it is torn up by two Powers who had 
sio-ned it. Have Austria and Prussia acted in concert for the 
defence of a disputed right of succession ? Instead of restoring to 
the most authorized claimant the inheritance in dispute, they 
divide it between them. Do they consult the interest of Ger- 
many ? Ho ; their confederates only heard of the Gastein arrange- 
ment through the newspapers. Germany wanted an indj|t^isible 
State of Schleswig-Holstein, separated from Denmark, and governed 
by a prince whose pretensions it had espoused. This popular can- 
didate is set aside, and the Duchies, separated instead of being 
united, pass under two different dominations. Have the two 
Powers wished to guarantee the interests of the Duchies them- 
selves ? Ho ; for the indissoluble union of the territories was, we 
were told, the essential condition of their prosperity. Was the 
object of the division at all events to disintegrate two rival 
nationalities, and terminate their internal discussions by ensuring 
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to eacli an independent existence? By no means; for we see 
that the line of separation, taking no account of the distinction of 
races, leaves the Danes undistinguished from the Germans. Have 
the wishes of the people been studied ? They have not been con- 
sulted in any way, and there is no hint even of assembling the 
Schleswig-Holstein Diet. Upon what principle, therefore, does 
the Austro-Prussian combination rest? We regret to find no 
other foundation for it than force, no other justification than the 
reciprocal convenience of the co-sharers. This is a mode of deal- 
ing to which the Europe of to-day has become unaccustomed, and 
precedents for it must be sought for in the darkest ages of history. 
Violence and conquest pervert the notion of right and the con- 
science of nations. Substituted for the principles which govern 
the life^ of modern society, they are an element of trouble and 
dissolution, and can only overthrow the past without solidly 
building up any thing new. Such, sir, are the considerations that 
the events of which Germany is just now the scene suggest to the 
Emperor^s Government.'’^ 

At the sitting of the Frankfort Diet on the 24th of August, the 
Prussian and Austrian representatives laid before the Diet copies 
of the Gastein Convention, and at the same time made the follow- 
ing declaration : — 

The Governments of Bavaria, the Kingdom of Saxony, and 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse expressed the wish, at the sitting of 
the Diet held on the 27th ult , that the Governments of Austria 
and Prussia would communicate to the Diet what steps they had 
taken, or intended to take, to bring about a definitive solution of 
the questions still pending with regard to the Elbe Duchies, and 
at the same time expressed other wishes having reference to the 
same matter. 

The Governments of Austria and Prussia have in the mean 
time considered it their most pressing duty to remove the obstacles 
which had arisen out of the unsuitableness to the purpose of the 
form in which the rights acquired by Article 3 of the Vienna 
Treaty of October 30, 1864, have hitherto been exercised, in order 
thereby to obtain facilities for further negotiation as to a definitive 
solution. It affords the two Governments satisfaction to be now 
able to acquaint the Diet that by their exertions they have succeeded 
in coming to an understanding upon an organization of the admi- 
nistration of the Duchies, removing those obstacles, and the Am- 
bassadors are commissioned to communicate to the Diet the Con- 
vention discussed upon the 14th of August last year, and agreed 
to upon the 20th inst. between the two monarchs, by handing in 
the annexed authentic copies of the same. 

The Diet will be thereby convinced that the Governments of 
Austria and Prussia are earnestly endeavouring to bring the ques- 
tion of the Elbe Duchies to a definitive solution, and to remove 
the obstacles by which such solution is still opposed. 

‘‘ The further points mentioned in the motion of the Govern- 
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meuts of Bavaria, tlie Kingdom of Saxony, and tte Grand Dncliy 
of Hesse are at present objects of negotiation between Austria and 
Prussia. The two* Governments entertain the assurance that 
these negotiations will lead to a generally satisfactory result, and 
request the Diet to look forward thereto with confidence, as they 
reserve for the present further communications 

The Convention gave, as might be expected, great offence to the 
smaller German States, who saw all the pretences on which the 
war with Denmark had been undertaken, and the spoliation of 
that kingdom had been effected, thus openly thrown aside, and 
the aggrandizement of Prussia the only result. A circular was 
issued by a Committee which sat at Frankfort, consisting of dele- 
gates from the minor German States, in which they said : — 

By the Gastein Convention the Governments of Austria and 
Prussia have violated in the most flagrant manner the clearest 
principles of right, and especially that of the Duchies to settle 
their own future, only limited by the interest of the German 
nation. The measures which it was to be foreseen would follow 
this Convention threaten, in addition to shaking the sentiment of 
right of the German people, to annihilate for years the material 
and moral prosperity of the Duchies, freed from the Danish yoke 
by German blood. The undersigned committee considers itself 
therefore in duty bound to request the re- assembly of the mem- 
bers of the German Diets, already unanimously determined by the 
special committee of the Schleswig-Holstein clubs, in order to dis- 
cuss and resolve upon the best means of saving the condition of 
public right in those lands. The Committee expect that the Ger- 
man delegates, who solemnly promised at the meeting of Decem- 
ber 21, 1863, and by the protest handed in at the London Con- 
ference of April, 1864, to advocate the free right of self-disposal of 
the Duchies and to support their rights generally, will now redeem 
this promise by their appearance at the new assembly.’’ 

General von Manteuffel was appointed Prussian Governor of 
Schleswig, and he issued a proclamation to the inhabitants, in 
which he said : — 

By the Gastein Convention you are transferred to a separate 
administration under the authority of the King of Prussia. Go- 
vernment by Prussia signifies justice, public order, and the ad- 
vancement of the general prosperity. In assuming the govern- 
ment, I promise to regard your interests, and expect obedience to 
His Majesty’s commands.” 

Field-Marshal von Gablenz, the new' Austrian Governor of 
Holstein, said in his proclamation : — 

I will maintain the system of self-administration, which is so 
far advanced amongst you, and, above all, I will allow the native- 
born citizens of Holstein to share in the public management of the 
affairs of the Duchy. 

^^I promise you the conscientious application of the existing 
laws, the utmost possible advancement of your moral and material 
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prosperitjT-, energetic and rapid execution of tlie duties of goYern- 
ment, and tlie strict exercise of an impartial administration of the 
law. Holding aloof from the exercise of any decided policy, I am 
inspired solely by the desire of remaining a stranger to all party 
intrigues, of striving incessantly to develops the prosperity of the 
country, and, strengthened by the confidence of the population, of 
meeting the justly founded wishes of the people.^^ 

On the 15th of September a Eoyal proclamation was published 
at Eatzeburg, in Lauenburg, declaring that Prussia had taken 
possession of the Duchy, ‘4n compliance with the wishes expressed 
by the Eepresentative Assembly of that Duchy ; and that the 
King of Prussia had assumed the title of Duke of Lauenburg. 

The question of the legal rights involved in the dispute relative 
to the Duchies had been submitted, at the close of last year, by 
the Prussian Government to a Commission, including the Crown 
lawyers, and in the month of October their opinion was published, 
which was substantially to the following effect : — 

The Commissioners have come to the conclusion that the suc- 
cession law for the Danish monarchy of July 31, 1853, according 
to which the succession of the throne in its entirety over the lands 
united under the King’s sceptre was transferred to the then 
Prince Christian, of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, 
now King Christian IX. of Denmark, has legally settled the here- 
ditary succession to the three countries. That, further. King 
Christian IX. has ceded by the peace of October 30, 1864, the 
rights of the three Duchies appertaining to him to the Crowns 
of Prussia and Austria, and that the two allied Powers, in 
disposing of the Duchies, are not bound to recognize other here- 
ditary claims. It follows from these resolutions that the question 
does not in any degree whatever depend upon the elucidation of 
formerly existing hereditary rights. In compliance, however, with 
His Majesty’s command, the Crown lawyers have gone into these 
also. Eeserving more detailed communications as to this exami- 
nation, it may be stated at present that, with regard to the Augus- 
tenburg claims, the Commissioners have come to the following 
legal conclusions : That Duke Christian Augustus of Augusten- 
burg (the father), by the treaty of renunciation with regard to the 
succession to the two Duchies concluded between him for himself 
and his heirs ’) and the Danish Crown upon December 30, 1852, 
has receded behind King Christian IX. and that Sovereign’s male 
posterity. That the hereditary Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, 
as matter of course, cannot exercise the dormant right of his father 
in his stead. That, lastly, the said Prince, after his father’s decease, 
cannot lay claim to a privileged right of succession to the Duchies.” 

It thus appears that, in the opinion of the Prussian lawyers, the 
King of Denmark was the rightful Sovereign of the entirety ” of 
" the Duchies Schleswig, Holstein, Sonderburg, and Glucksburg, 
and that the only pretence of title on the part of Prussia and 
Austria to those provinces, was the cession of them by the treaty of 
October, 1864, which had been extorted from Kiug Christian IX. 
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at tlie point of tlie sword. Further, that the claim of Prince 
Frederick of Augustenburg was barred, as we insisted in our last 
volume, by the renunciation made by his father for himself and 
his heirs in December, 1852. In other words, the only title of 
Prussia and Austria was derived from the right of conquest, because 
they had been victorious in an unprovoked and unjust war. 

A sharp reproof was administered in the early part of October 
by Count Bismark to the Frankfort Senate, in a note addressed by 
him to the Prussian envoy in that city. He said, with reference 
^0 some meetings of German delegates which took place there : — 
‘‘We, up to the last moment, entertained hopes that the Senate, 
conscious of its engagements towards the two ^reat German allied 
Powers, and remembering the remonstrances made on previous 
and similar occasions by Austria and Prussia, would prevent the 
meeting of those delegates. We regret that we have been dis- 
appointed, and that we are again convinced that the Senate is 
willing for Frankfort to become the source of all senseless schemes. 
We can no longer tolerate such indulgence to revolutionary ten- 
dencies. We cannot permit that the seat of the Federal Diet 
should be made the principal scene of efforts for undermining the 
authority of the two first German Powers, and that from that 
town should issue publications surpassing all others in coarseness. 
The history of this meeting of German delegates proves that 
the more enlightened portion of the population has no sym- 
pathy for such attacks. But the indulgence shown by the Senate 
of Frankfort is none the less deserving of blame. We agree with 
the Austrian Government that the recurrence of such a public 
scandal, even in the form of a discussion leading to no result, 
cannot be permitted. . . : I hope that the Senate of Frankfort 
will not act in such a manner as to compel the two great German 
Powers to intervene in order to prevent the further consequence 
of an indulgence which has already been carried too far.'^ 

The Austrian Minister, Count Mensdorff, also wrote a despatch 
to the representative of Austria at Frankfort to the same effect, 
and concluded by saying: — We feel assured that not only will 
such passionate invectives and so extreme an expression of party 
opinion as at the meeting of the late Congress of Delegates no 
longer find an asylum in Frankfort, but that the Senate will 
henceforth not permit the meetings of the new Assemblies sum- 
moned upon Frankfort territory by the Committee of Thirty-Six. 
The authority of the Senate, to which we first address ourselves, 
will, it is to be hoped, relieve us from the necessity of deliberating 
upon other steps to prevent in future such illegal attempts as 
have hitherto been made at the seat of the Federal Diet.^^ 

The Frankfort Senate thought it would best consult its dignity 
by resolving to take no notice of these two offensive remon- 
strances. A meeting of the German National Verein took place 
in the city on the 29th of October, when the following resolutions 
were agreed to : — 

“ 1. The National Verein maintains its original programme, 
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that Germany shonld be constituted as a Federal State, tbe central 
authority of which should be transferred to Prussia, upon con- 
dition that such transfer be sanctioned by a Parliament repre- 
senting the whole German nation. 

‘^2. The National Verein declares that the settlement of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question can be brought about solely by a vote 
of the population of the Duchies, the free exercise of which can 
only be limited by the common interests of Germany.^’ 

It was further resolved, that should a German central authority 
not be formed, Prussia alone could effectually defend the northern 
frontiers of Germany. 

In conclusion, the National Verein resolved that the Convo- 
cation of the Schleswig-Holstein Estates could no longer be 
delayed. 


AIJSTEIA. 

A change took place this year in the Austrian Ministry, and 
Count Belcredi became the head of the new Cabinet, or, as it is 
called. Minister of State. He issued a circular at the end of July 
to the Governors of all the kingdoms and provinces of Austria 
not belonging to the Austrian Crown, in which he said : — 

‘^The important task of the administrative authority in up- 
holding legal order requires above all for favourable solution a 
correct understanding of the matter — an understanding for legally 
settled free action of the various elements of life ; and I must in 
particular request the generous to insist with all emphasis upon 
the proceedings of the authorities being not only legally correct, 
firm, and worthy, but upon their also conveying in themselves 
evidence of understanding for a free and independent development 
of forces. I can only consider it as one of the most blessed efforts 
of our time gradually to enlarge the circle of those affairs which' 
are to be handed over to the self-administration of those whose 
interests are immediately concerned. 

Every branch of legal order finds its firmest support in the 
consciousness of its necessity, and this is strengthened by par- 
ticipation in public life, not only in legislative, but also in admi- 
nistrative respect. It is, therefore, the duty of the authorities to 
support these efforts with all zeal so far as they remain within 
legal bounds, and to confirm the good understanding essential to 
the general interest by tact in their behaviour towards independ- 
ent bodies. 

It is certain that a firm and energetic attitude in the main- 
tenance of legal authority is an indispensable requisite for a 
serviceable official, and I remark here that I can neither recognize 
a liberal nor an illiberal interpretation of the law as the correct 
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one, but only sucb as corresponds to tbe spirit and text of tbe 
statutes, and tberefore to the duty of the department. The 
political official, however, cannot nearly discharge his duty by 
energetic action alone. 

‘‘ A judicious line of conduct is just as indispensable, to prevent 
every obstacle opposed to official usefulness leading to serious 
complications ; and I must request the Grovernors, in such cases as 
may occur, to judge the action of the officials and their suitability 
with just strictness from these points of view. 

“ In immediate verbal intercourse with the population, and in 
forms calculated to rouse confidence, it is an important condition 
that the official should not fall into dead formalism, that he should 
form his views out of and according to life, and thereby secure to 
official action a true result, which is certainly not to be found in 
settlement by means of documents and figures. Written com- 
munication has undoubtedly also its correctness, but within far 
closer limits than has hitherto mostly been the case. . . . 

Free expression of opimon by the Press, if guided by truth, 
must be regarded by officials as a valuable blessing. Subjective 
considerations are to be set aside, and the judicial power is only to 
be appealed to to give full effect to the laws when an objective 
decision of the case appears worthy of punishment. 

In these provinces, where several nationalities are included, 
I must most urgently recommend the strictest impartiality, and 
an equally just line of conduct towards each. 

The department and the individual officials are to communi- 
cate with the people in their own language, and the capability for 
so doing is a weighty and decisive point in judging of the use- 
fulness of an official.’’ 

On the 12th of September an Imperial warrant was issued for 
the convocation of the Transylvanian Diet. The Emperor said : — 

^'In order to render possible the definitive regulation of the 
political relations of the countries belonging to the Hungarian 
Crown, we find it good to re-establish the constitutional institutions 
of those countries in so far as they are within the limits prescribed 
by our Imperial diploma of the 20th of October, 1860. 

^^That the political relations of our Grand Principality of 
Transylvania, which is in intimate connexion with our Hungarian 
Crown, may be satisfactorily and definitively settled, we have deemed 
it advisable, in accordance with the 11th Article of the law of 
1791, to convoke the constitutional Diet of our Grand Principality 
of Transylvania for the 19th of November. The place of assembly 
will be the Royal free city of Klausenburg. The sole object of 
discussion for the said Diet will be the revision of Article 1 of 
the law of 1848, which relates to the union of Hungary and 
Transylvania. 

^ Formerly certain classes of society laboured under political 
disabilities, and we therefore, in order that complete equality may 
be established, do ordain that all persons paying direct taxes (the 
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poll-tax and war contribution not being included) to tbe amount 
of 8fl. Austrian currency, shall be entitled to a -vote. Care will 
be taken that persons belonging to the above-mentioned classes 
shall, if duly elected, be admitted to the Diet. 

Our dearly-beloved Lieutenant-General Count Louis Folliot de 
Crenneville will preside over the Diet as the representative of our 
Royal person. . . 

On the 20th of September the Emperor issued an important 
manifesto to his people, which is sufficiently interesting to justify 
us in quoting it in extenso. 

‘‘ The power and influence of the Monarchy must be upheld by 
means of one common treatment of the highest affairs of the State, 
and the unity of the Empire maintained, due regard being had to 
the differences in its component parts, the historical and legal 
development of which must be secured. This is the fundamental 
idea of my diploma of the 20th of October, 1860, and I, for the 
benefit of my faithful subjects, shall continue to entertain it. 

^‘The right of the legal representatives of my peoples to co- 
operate, by means of resolutions, in the legislation and in the 
management of the finances — the best security for the furtherance 
of the interests of the Empire and of its component parts — is 
solemnly guaranteed and irrevocably fixed. 

‘‘ The way in which this right is to be exercised is defined in 
my Patent Law of the 26th of February, 1861, relative to the 
representation of the Empire, In the 6th Article of that Patent 
I have pronounced the contents of the preceding, of the revived, 
and of the newly-published fundamental laws to be the Constitution 
of my Empire. 

The harmonious development of the several parts of the Con- 
stitution was to be left to the free co-operation of all my peoples. 

I warmly acknowledge that for a series of years a great part 
of the Empire did readily respond to my summons to send repre- 
sentatives to the metropolis to assist in the discharge of various 
highly important public duties. 

Still my intention— an intention to which I unalterably adhere 
— to give a safe guarantee for the interests of the whole Empire by 
means of a Constitution in which all my people should of their 
own free will participate, remains unfulfilled. 

A great part of the Empire, loyal and patriotic though it be, 
has stedfastly refused to participate in the work of general legis- 
lation, because it is of opinion that some of its fundamental 
laws are not in accord with the general Constitution given to the 
Monarchy. 

My duties as a Sovereign do not allow me longer to refuse to 
take cognizance of a state of things which prevents the develop- 
ment of a Liberal Constitutional form of Government, and imperils 
the fundamental rights of all my peoples, the privilege of legis- 
lation enjoyed by the provinces that do not belong to the Hun- 
garian Crown being based on Article 6 of the Patent Law of 
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February, 1861, wMcb provides for tlie general representation of 
tbe Empire. 

Until tbe fundamental laws of tbe different provinces are 
brought into accord, the great and promising idea of a general 
and constitutional representation of the Empire cannot be properly 
realized. 

In order to redeem my Imperial promise, and to avoid sacri- 
ficing the reality to the form, I shall endeavour to come to an un- 
derstanding with the legal representatives of my peoples in the 
eastern parts of the Empire, and shall propose to the Hungarian 
and Croatian Diets to accept the diploma of the 20th of October, 
1860, and the fundamental law relative to the representation of 
the Empire which w’as published with the Patent Law of the 26th 
of February, 1861. 

It being legally impossible to make one and the same ordi- 
nance an object of discussion in the one part of the Empire, 
while it is recognized as a binding law in the other parts, I am 
compelled to suspend the law relative to the representation of the 
Empire, at the same time especially declaring that I reserve to 
myself the right, before I come to a decision, of submitting to the 
legal representatives of my other kingdoms and countries, whose 
opinions will receive the consideration due to them, the results of my 
negotiations with the representative bodies of my eastern kingdoms, 
should they be in accordance with the law which provides for the 
maintenance of the unity, power, and influence of the Empire. 

I regret that this measure, which is absolutely necessary, will 
lead to an interruption of the constitutional action of the Lesser 
Eeichsrath, but the organic connexion and equal value of the 
various parts of the fundamental law on which is based the action 
of the Eeichsrath, renders it impossible that the one part of it can 
be in force while the other is in abeyance. 

As long as the Eepresentative Body is not assembled, it will be 
the duty of my Government to take all those measures which 
admit of no delay, and particularly such as concern the financial 
and political economical interests of the Empire. 

^^The road which leads to an understanding on the basis of 
lawful rights is open ; and to my faithful peoples — in whose con- 
ciliatory sentiments I have full confidence— this Imperial manifesto 
is addressed.^^ 

A ‘‘ Patent Law ’’ was appended to this manifesto, by which the 
Government was empowered to take aU those measures which 
appear to be necessary to the well-being of the State until 
such time as His Majesty had come to an understanding with the 
inhabitants of the eastern provinces of the Empire, and the ichole 
Monarchy was represented. 

Soon afterwards a circular was addressed by Baron Meysenberg, 
the Undor-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to the*' Austrian 
Corps Diplomatiqiie^ for the purpose of enlightening public 
opinion'' upon the subject of the manifesto. The circular said 
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Endeavour above all to combat tbe idea generally entertained, 
wbicb consists in representing tbe present resolution as the signal 
of a return to absolute rule, and an abandonment of tbe principles 
which serve as the basis of the diploma of the 20th of October. It 
is a sort of legislative tnterregmim. The Emperor’s wish is to 
confirm anew and expressly the right accorded to all his peoples 
of participation by their legal representation in the Legislature 
and the conduct of the finances. . . . 

^‘But in loyally seeking to come to an understanding with the 
eastern portion of the Empire, in thus rendering homage to 
established rights, the Imperial Government has never had the 
idea of depriving the other provinces of the rights which have 
been granted them. It is not, therefore, a renewal of the Con- 
stitution, but a provisional suspension; and haste will be made to 
return as soon as possible to the normal condition. In addressing 
Hungary, it is desired to establish definitively constitutional insti- 
tutions by the agreement of all. ... 

Erancis Joseph makes an appeal to public opinion in order 
that justice may be done to the loyalty of his intentions. ^ He 
wishes to place upon a real and solid basis institutions comprising 
the totality of the Monarchy. The Emperor desires that his frank 
and sincere words should be every where known and thoroughly 
appreciated ; and, in addressing himself directly to his subjects, he 
has wished to dissipate all doubts upon the real character of the 
measures which have just been promulgated. ...” 

On the 14th of December the Hungarian Diet was opened at 
Pesth by the Emperor in person, who delivered a speech, in which 
he said that a contradiction existed between the statement of some 
Austrian statesmen who asserted that Hungary had forfeited all 
her ancient constitutional rights by the insurrection of 1848-9, and 
the claim of the Hungarian political parties to have all constitu- 
tional reform rigorously carried out on the basis of historical 
rights. This contradiction could only be reconciled by^ the Prag- 
matic Sanction, which both parties had taken as their point of 
departure. He recognized the necessity of the self-government of 
Hungary, so far as it did not affect the unity of the Empire and 
the position of Austria as a great European Power. His Majesty 
wished to re-establish the integrity of the Hungarian Crown ; and 
in order to effect this, steps had been taken that Transylvania and 
Croatia should be represented in the Diet at Pesth. The first task 
before the Diet was to take into consideration those questions 
which concern all the provinces. The Emperor wfished the Diet to 
keep in view, as their principal aim, the unity of the Empire and 
the position of Austria as a great Power. The second object of 
the Diet must be the revision of the laws of 1848, which were to 
be modified, since they were incompatible, not only with the unity 
of the Empire, but "with the rights of the Sovereign. These 
principal questions having been solved, the Diet must then discuss 
the programme of the coronation, after which the coronation of 
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tlie Emperor of Austria as King of Hungary would take place, 
lie hoped that the confidence between the nation and the King 
would^ be increased, and that the great work of decentralizing 
Austria and Hungary would give satisfaction to all the nationalities 
composing the Empire. 

At the sitting of the Lower House, Herr Carl von Szentivanyi, 
the President, said, in the course of his address : — I will not dwell 
upon the sorrows and sufferings of past times, but rather turn to 
the future, which smiles upon us with joyful hope. The present 
summer was the first occasion for many years when^new confidence 
began to arise in the hearts of the nation, and the last clouds began 
to disappear from the horizon of our country. The long-expected 
Diet was opened, and His Majesty spoke to us with that sincere 
confidence which invariably arouses sincerity and confidence in 
return. The Eoyal Speech set aside for ever that dangerous doc- 
trine which occasioned so much bitterness, and rendered all sincere 
approach impossible — the detestable doctrine of forfeiture of right — 
and chose as its point of departure the mutually- admitted basis of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, His Majesty further recognized in the Speech 
from the Throne the political and autonomous independence of 
Hungary and the adjacent countries guaranteed by the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and declared that the Crown would keep intact all » 
clauses of that compact referring to the integrity of the Hungarian 
Crown. Upon this clear and firm legal foundation we must and 
will settle the pending political questions; and although we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that we shall have to encounter serious 
obstacles, we may yet hope that pure patriotism, mutual confidence, 
and invincible goodwill may set them aside, and secure a happier 
future to the general satisfaction both of the country and the 
ruler of Hungary. . . . 

The senior Vice-President, Count Julius Andrassy, afterwards 
addressed the House, ajid said: — ... We must not despond, for 
this is not the first time that it has been the will of Providence 
that Hungary should take part in the decision of European ques- 
tions. Confiding in the good fortune of the nation, we may hope 
that Hungary, which has overcome so many dangers and always 
issued from them stronger than before, will not belie her re- 
putation upon this occasion as well. Still, in order that we may 
attain success as securely as possible, I believe one of our tasks 
will be --thereby in a manner completing the work of the Diet of 
1861— in demonstrating that the right of this nation is also the 
interest of the realm. Therefore I think it desirable to convince 
the peoples of the other half of the Empire, that when the common 
ruler restores the integrity of Hungary he strengthens the whole 
realm, for the crown of St. Stephen unites the interest of many 
races through the rights and liberties of a Constitution a thousand 
years old, and places their centre of gravity in the middle of the 
realm. ^ We must convince them that while the common ruler 
recognizes the principle of continuity of right upon the basis of the 
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Pragmatic Sanction, lie acts as mnch in tteir interest as in onrs ; 
for a continuity of right cannot be begun from a given day — it can 
only be preserved in constant action. Before, therefore, it would 
have been possible to put this principle in practice in both halves 
of the Monarchy, both halves must have had returned to them what 
was their exclusive property. It is necessary and desirable that 
those who are called to guide the destinies of the hereditary States 
— taking into consideration the nature of the elements of Austria — ■ 
should perceive that the realm does not belong to those States 
which increase in strength and durability by centralizing legisla- 
tion, but that she is an exceptional State, which can only be great 
and powerful by alliance with the past and with history. Lastly, 
it is necessary that the other half of the realm should rightly 
understand its interest and its task. These do not consist in 
conquering Hungary, but, with her help, in winning back for the 
common ruler and the entire realm that position in the Council 
of the European Powers to which they are rightfully entitled. 
It is only when all, summoned by the Royal word to ultimate co- 
operation in the great work, are fully convinced of these truths, 
that we can safely calculate upon the result which is the ardent 
desire of us all. That desire is to see both halves of the Monarchy 
equally free and constitutional in their own way/^ 

We should mention also that the Transylvanian Diet adopted a 
resolution, that the Emperor should declare the Diet incompetent 
to change the Union law of 1848, and that, consequently, Tran- 
sylvania should send deputies to the Hungarian Diet. His Majesty 
was therefore petitioned to summon Transylvania to send members 
to the Hungarian Diet. 


CHAPTER IIL 

SPAIH^ITALY-GKEECE-JAMAICA. 

SVAIX.— Diplomatic circular of the Spanish Ministry on the causes of the rapture 
with the Peruvian Bepublic— Termination of the Dispute— Becogmtion by Spam of 
the Kingdom of Italy— Kuptnre between Spam and Chili— Circular of the Spanish 
Foreign Minister on the alleged grievances of Spain— War declared between Spain 
and CiiiH— Military Insurrection in Spam. 

ItaIiY.— G eneral Election— Circular addiessed by the Minister of the Interior to the 
Prefects— Opening of the Italian Parliament at Florence— Speech of the King. 

Gbeeoe.— Speech of the King at the opening of the Chambers. 

Jamaica.— Outbreak of the blacks at St. MoranPs Bay— Atrocities committed by 
them— Seditious papers— Eneigetic measures taken by Governor Eyre— Arrest, 
tual, and conviction of Mr. Goidon-His execution and that of Bogle— Suppiession 
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of the Insurrection — Speech of the Governor at the opening' of the Chambers — 
Iteplies of the Legislative Council and House of Assembly— Bill for abolishing the 
Constitution — Suspension of Governor Eyre, and appomtment of a Eoyal Com- 
mission of Inquhy. 


STAIN. 

We mentioned in our last volume the seizure by Spain of the 
Chincha islands as a ^‘material guarantee^^ in consequence of a 
quarrel which had 'broken out between the Government of Her 
Most Catholic Majesty and the Government of JPeru. At the 
beginning of this year there was published a long diplomatic 
circular, addressed by the Spanish Minister to the representatives 
of Spain in Europe and America, in which he went very fully into 
the causes of the rupture of amicable relations with the Peruvian 
Republic. He said : — 

“ These relations have for a long time past been anomalous and 
irregular, notwithstanding the known and often expressed good- 
will of Her Majesty’s Government, altogether foreign to any views 
of domination or reconquest in the American continent, and dis- 
posed to enter into treaties of peace with all the new States, as 
well as to recognize their sovereignty and independence. An un- 
equivocal proof of this disposition was afforded by the treaty con- • 
eluded between Spain and Mexico on the 28th of December, 1836, 
which was followed at different periods by similar conventions 
with various States forming part of what was Spanish America. 
It was equally resolved to recognize the Republic of Peru under 
another arrangement of the same kind ; and the negotiations were 
so far advanced that, a Peruvian Plenipotentiary having been 
nominated to that effect, a treaty was signed by both parties in 
Madrid, which the Government of Lima, however, refused to 
ratify. It must he stated that the latter did not even think fit to 
fulfil the obligations of courtesy and established usage, by acquaint- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government with the motive of this resolution, 
either before or after the term fixed for the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations; and Her Majesty’s Government was thus in ignorance 
upon the subject for a considerable time, and might have con- 
tinued so except for having received intelligence thereof through 
a completely unofficial source. It has appeared to he opportune to 
revert to this diplomatic incident, which shows how extraordinary 
are the proceedings of the Peruvian Government in its international 
policy, and makes it clearly understood who is to he held respon- 
sible for the state of our relations with that Republic. 

Under the influence of such circumstances and such irregular 
relations, in a state of things that was neither war — that having 
terminated many years before — nor peace resting upon definite and 
solemn bases, persons of Peruvian nationality enjoyed in the 
Peninsula the uninterrupted and unfailing protection of the laws 
and the Government, while Spanish subjects in Peru have suffered 
innumerable vexations, without finding the protection due from 
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the authorities ; vexations which, being kno^vn to your Excellency, 
I need not enumerate, and which were subsequently lost sight of 
before the general indignation produced in Spam and America by 
the sanguinary catastrophe of Talambo. 

At the same time this Government continued to be actuated 
towards Spain by a spirit of perpetual hostility, not always con- 
cealed, but openly declared upon those occasions when it could in 
any way thwart Spanish policy in matters having no connexion 
with the interests of Peru. 

^^With the establishment and reciprocal admission of Consuls 
in both States it was thought the first step had been taken towards 
a good understanding ; but these hopes were frustrated as before, 
since, under frivolous pretexts, this Eepublic resolved to withdraw 
her agents from Spain. An attempt was subsequently made to 
have recourse to arbitration, only used under extreme circum- 
stances, in order to place Spanish subjects under the protection of 
the French Charge d^ Affaires at Lima, who would also undertake 
to urge our just demands. Affording a fresh proof of its loyal 
and friendly disposition, the Imperial Government granted the 
required authority to its representative ; but this intervention was 
rejected by the Government of Lima in the strongest and most 
peremptory terms, the subjects of Her Catholic Majesty in those 
countries being thus deprived of all hope of diplomatic support 
and protection. 

The news of this unjustifiable repulse and of the already men- 
tioned horrible events of Talambo obhged the Spanish Govern- 
ment, having no other available course, to send a diplomatic agent 
to claim from the Peruvian Government, on behalf of the victims 
of that and other previous attempts, the justice denied or wrong- 
fully retarded by the tribunals of the Eepublic. 

I consider it unnecessary to refer to other subsequent injuries 
and offences, described and commented upon with rigorous equity 
in the circular dated the 24th of June last, addressed by Senor 
Pacheo, my predecessor in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, to the 
representatives of this Government abroad. That document merits 
especial mention, since in it are expressed the views of the Spanish 
Government upon the events in Peru, as well as the limit and 
foundation of its moderate demands. 

These were stated with still greater precision in the project of 
arrangement dated the 25th of June, presented by Senor Pacheo 
to tfie Peruvian Government through Senor Moreira, its Consul in 
Spain, of which I have the honour to append a copy. 

‘^The equity of these proposals, exactly corresponding to the 
spirit of the above-mentioned circular, has been recognized by all, 
both in Spain and abroad. In Spain, nevertheless, there have not 
been wanting some who consider that Her Majesty’s Government 
has shown itself by no means rigorous in expressing a sense of its 
injuries, and excessively indulgent in fixing the nature and limits 
of the satisfaction it demands. There are those also who, ani- 
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mated by ardent zeal for tbe national honour, reason that modera- 
tion should not alone be kept in view, and that on similar occasions 
Governments prove themselves in the right by confining themselves 
within the limits of strict justice, at the same time preparing, as 
circumstances may require, for equitable arrangement or vigorous 
resolutions if they become indispensable. 

But with much less reason the proposals of the 24th and 26th 
of June have been received in a contrary sense by Peru as a fresh 
and great affront to the dignity of the Eepublic. In a document 
signed by Sehor Eibero, the Peruvian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
it is affirmed that the attempt of the 24th of April was less grave 
— that is to say, the sequestration of the Chinchas on the ground 
of revindication. 

‘‘In another circular, of the 25th of August last, the same 
Minister states that the proposals transmitted through Sehor 
Moreira ‘ were a graver offence to Peru than that of the violent 
usurpation of a portion of territory and the capture of a ship of war.’ 

“ The insult consisted in having offered the restitution of the 
islands occupied and the conclusion of a treaty, the first base of 
which would have been the recognition of the independence of 
Peru, on condition that this Government gave the moderate satis- 
faction required. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government has gone to the extreme of mode- 
ration and prudence *, it explicitly disapproved the proceedings of 
the chief of the squadron and the diplomatic agent in making use 
of the expression ‘revindication’ on taking possession of the 
Chincha islands, not certainly as the fundamental and exclusive 
motive, but as one of the arguments serving as an apology for their 
conduct in employing this coercive measure instead of others 
specified in their instructions. 

“The Government has frankly and expressly renounced any 
views of aggrandizement and any project of reconquest in the con- 
tinent that some time formed part of the Spanish monarchy. Be- 
fore the occupation of the Chinchas was known in Europe, it had 
already protested, on the 24th of May, against any such design as 
that attributed to it, of recovering forgotten rights ; and imme- 
diately the news arrived, it reiterated its protests in the clearest 
and most impressive manner.” 

The circular ended by declaring on the part of the Spanish 
Government, — 

“ 1. That it is still willing to consider as sufficient satisfaftion 
the proposals contained in the scheme of arrangement of the 25th 
of June last. But these proposals will be considered withdrawn and 
as null and void in the event of their not being accepted within 
the time which Her Majesty’s Government may fix, and whereof 
it will give previous notice to the Government of Peru. 

“2, That whatever maj^ be the termination and settlement of 
future events, it now again disavows any views of reconquest and 
domination in the territory of the American continent# 
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3. In like manner Her Majesty’s Government insisted upon 
not considering the Ohincha Islands as occupied under the title of 
revindication, but as a coercive measure to obtain from the Peru- 
vian Government just redress for repeated and manifest injuries. 

“4:, That it is possible it may be obliged to make ulterior 
arrangements with regard to the exportation of guano and the 
trade in that article in the Chincha Islands, as much in order to 
prevent the Peruvian Government from obtaining by this means 
resources that might be applied to hostile preparations, as to 
obtain an indemnity for losses incurred or that may arise from 
the occupation of the islands until their future abandonment 
when the present differences shall have terminated. But in any 
case it is contemplated to proceed in such a manner that no pre- 
judice may result to the commerce and agriculture of other nations 
nor to the foreign creditors of Peru who became such under con- 
tract approved by the Peruvian Congress and published prior to 
the 14th of April last, the date of the occupation, in as far as 
regards the lien or guarantee that may have been established in 
their favour upon the proceeds of those securities. These obliga- 
tions contracted and these securities given, the exact fulfilment of 
which will be a point of honour with the Spanish Government, it 
only remains for me to state, in its name, the profound regret 
whi5h it feels in being compelled to commend the redress of so 
many offences to the sole means it is possible to employ when, all 
ways of negotiation being closed, the natural limits of endurance 
and prudence are reached. Though an independent Government 
may place in jeopardy the destinies of the land to w^hich our an- 
cestors carried the blessings of civilization and Christianity, at 
least the countries in past times the theatre of the prowess of 
Spaniards should not now become the scene of continued and 
unpunished affronts. The bonds of a domination which no one 
dreams of or has an interest in re-establishing being for ever 
broken, may they soon be replaced by the tics of friendship and 
commerce, the only link that will maintain and strengthen mutual 
respect for the rights and interests of both nations.” 

The differences between the two Governments were adjusted in 
the early part of the present year, and in February the Chincha 
Islands were restored to the Peruvian authorities. 

The long-delayed step of recognizing the Kingdom of Italy was 
at last taken by Spain in the course of the present year ; and, in a 
despatch dated June 26, Sefior Bermudez Castro, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, announced to the Spanish Ambassador at Rome 
the determination of his Government. He gave an account of an 
interview he had with the Apostolic Nuncio at Madrid, and said : — 

‘^I represented that Spain, for the protection of the Holy 
Father, and from sympathy with his great misfortunes, had de- 
ferred during several years the solution of this question, whereby 
the Spanish Government had been exposed to violent attacks, and 
become voluntarily isolated from the European concert, in the 
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tope ttat an arrangement between tte interested parties or an 
agreement between the European Powers would settle Italian 
affairs in a definitive manner. This hope has not been realized 
up to the present, notwithstanding our most ardent desire ; and 
Her Majesty’s Government would have all the less reason to per- 
severe in this line of policy since time and the course of events 
have demonstrated that it is not only sterile, but contrary to the 
object held in view. Neither the dangers of a course strongly 
attacked at home nor the inconveniences abroad of a systematic 
isolation from the great nations of the world, which, with a single 
and natural exception, have recognized the Kingdom of Italy, 
were compensated by the certainty, or even the hope, of con- 
tributing to the re-establishment of the fallen Sovereigns, or to 
the complete restoration of the temporal power of the Holy 
See. 

The base of our policy has been, and necessarily could only be, 
neutrality; but the continuation of our isolation would injure 
Spain without being useful either to the Pope or to the princes 
for whose misfortunes we have displayed such public and constant 
sympathy. I further said to the Nuncio that the Ministers, as 
well as all Spaniards, following the example of their Queen, pro- 
fessed for the Holy Father, the visible Head of the Churchy the 
deepest veneration, and felt for his august person the respect and 
admiration which his misfortunes, his constancy, and his virtues 
inspire. But while deploring his tribulations, and their entire 
inability to remedy them, they could not disguise that to serve 
one day the sacred and permanent interests of the Papacy, it was 
indispensable that Spain should again establish political relations 
with the Kingdom of Italy, thus re-entering the European concert 
and putting herself in a position in which her voice roight be 
heard, and she would be enabled to employ on behalf of the inde- 
pendence and dignity of the Holy See the influence which she 
might derive from circumstances. In this manner would be 
reconciled the necessity of terminating a difficult state of things 
with the interest we feel in all that concerns the visible Head of 
the Church. 

I added, also, that in treating with Italy, and re-establishing 
with this new State ancient and indispensable relations, Her 
Majesty’s Government did not approve past events, nor seek to 
lessen the weight that the protests of the Court of Borne against 
them might possess. 

Eeserving all their rights on the Italian question, but having 
regard to the interests of Spain, Her Majesty’s Government does 
no more than follow the example of nearly all the Catholic nations 
of the world. And when the Holy See, in its high wisdom and 
profound prudence, has deemed it expedient to treat with a repre- 
sentative of King Victor Emmanuel for the settlement of religious 
questions in the new Kingdom of Italy, it cannot appear strange 
that public opinion is more resolved in demanding that Spain 
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should re-establish political relations with this same Kingdom of 
Italy. 

Finally, I informed the Huncio that, determined by so many 
powerful reasons, the Grovernment considered it to be indispensable 
to take this step, and to immediately commence the necessary 
negotiations with the Florence Cabinet. . . 

A rupture took place at the latter end of the year between 
Spain and the Eepublic of Chili, which led to a state of war be- 
tween the two countries. The quarrel arose out of the dispute 
between Spain and Peru last year, in the course of which the 
Spanish Government alleged that they had cause to complain of 
the conduct of the Government of Chili. The grievances are 
enumerated in a despatch addressed by Senor Castro, the Spanish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the representatives of Spain 
abroad. He said that the misunderstanding between Spain and 
the Eepublic of Peru gave occasion to the Chilian Government to 
manifest towards Spain spirit of hostility and malevolence,^^ 
and then continued : — 

In a short time our grievances were multiplied. The Spanish 
flag was insulted and degraded by the populace, in £he presence and 
with the consent of the armed force of Chili, who remained the pas- 
sive witnesses of an act unworthy of a civilized nation. A periodical 
entitled El San Martin made a point of insulting in an out- 
rageous manner the Spanish nation, and even the personification 
of its institutions. The Government did nothing to prevent this, ’ 
not even protesting in Parliament or through their organs in the , 
Press against such unworthy conduct, thus establishing by their 
acquiescence or default of reproof a tacit approbation or complicity 
in these scandalous events. 

Violating the laws of neutrality and oblivious of the treaties 
uniting Chili with Spain, the Chilian Government permitted the 
public enlistment of men for the crew of the Peruvian war steamer 
‘ Lersundi ; ’ animated by an avowedly hostile spirit, they declared 
coal as contraband of war, with the sole object of preventing the 
Spanish squadron getting supplies of this material, thus causing 
risk and damage to our vessels and heavy charge upon our 
Treasury. And for greater proof of their hostile partiality, 
French vessels acting against Mexican ports were permitted to 
take in coal. 

It would be long to enumerate and describe the grievances so 
wantonly offered by Chili to a friendly and allied^ nation, against 
whom it had no cause of offence, and with whom it was united by 
a solemn treaty of peace and amity. 

This conduct gave rise to a long series of diplomatic negotia- 
tions between Her Majesty’s Minister and the Chilian Cabinet, the 
correspondence commencing on the 4th of May, 1864, 

^^The Chilian Government, however, made no reply, except by 
evasion and subterfuge, and sometimes by disdain, adding to the 
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grie^aBce tlie bitterness of irony and contempt as to the repeated 
communications of the Spanish Minister stating the series of griev- 
ances received, the violation of treaties, and what was due, not 
only to old friendship and solemn treaties, but to the rules of the 
simplest neutrality between nations not at war. The Chilian 
Government similarly treated the demands made in the most 
moderate and courteous terms, the earnest desire expressed by us 
to avoid all motive for complaint and coolness between the two 
nations, the solicitude, in fine, of the Spanish Government to use 
every conciliatory means that the friendly relations we desired to 
maintain with the Chilian Eepublic should not be disturbed.^’ 

We need hardly say that all these charges were emphatically 
denied by the Chilian Eepublic, but Spain persisted in demanding 
the following reparation for her real or imaginary wrongs : — 

1. A salute of 21 guns to the Spanish flag on the day that it 
can be returned by a ship of the Spanish squadron. 

2. An explicit declaration, constituting a satisfaction for the 
offences offered to Spain. 

3. The faithful and exact fulfilment df the Treaty of Peace. 

The Government of Chili refused to submit to these terms, an 

assent to which would have been an acknowledgment that they 
were in the wrong. They made active preparations for defence, 
and sent artillery and troops into Valparaiso. The Spanish Ad- 
miral, Pareja, then proclaimed a blockade of the Chilian ports, 
which was followed by a declaration of war against Spain by the 
Government of Chili. 

We should add that Senor Castro concluded the despatch which 
we have already quoted, in the following terms : — 

^‘The Queen’s Government now reproduces the declarations made 
on the 7th of August : Spain does not aspire to insensate conquests 
nor territorial acquisitions in America; she does not desire to 
exercise any exclusive or preponderant influence among the Ameri- 
can republics tracing their origin from the old Spanish monarchy ; 
she respects their independence and self-government, and only 
desires in exchange what she cannot renounce — which is, that she 
may receive that respect and consideration mutually due among 
civilized nations, and that she may be treated with the same re- 
spect as is observed towards other foreign nations. 

‘‘ As regards the Eepublic of Chili particularly, we do not enter- 
tain against that State any sort of hostile or unfavourable preju- 
dice; and as Her Majesty’s Government is resolved not to permit 
that their dignity, causelessly and gratuitously affronted, should 
remain without the just reparation to which they are entitled, so 
are they ready, when that object is attained, to renew their former 
friendly relations and consign to oblivion the differences that now 
separate the two nations ” 

Towards the close of the year a military insurrection broke out 
in Spain, headed by General Prim, who with his disaffected ad- 
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herents was closely pursued by the Royal troops, and contrived 
to effect his escape into Portugal. The causes of this emeufe 
have not yet been explained, and it seems to have been entirely 
abortive. 


ITALY. 

^ A general election took place in Italy in the autumn, and with a 
view to it a circular was addressed to the Prefects of the kingdom 
by the Minister of the Interior, in which he indicated what were 
intended to be the principles and policy of the Government. He 
said : — 

‘‘In view of the great questions which accumulate and press 
upon us on all sides, Italians will be able to regard the future 
with confidence, if the new deputies are men of incontestable 
honesty, sound judgment, practical good sense, and inspired by an 
unshaken faith in the principles of the national public law, being 
open enemies of any opposing constitutional monarchy, or labour- 
ing for the restoration of a detested past; if also they have the 
sincere intention of interesting themselves in the moral redemption 
of the masses, in improving the condition of the economic interests 
of the country, in the solution of the arduous problems of the new 
life upon which Italy has entered ; if they are the supporters of 
an honest and Liberal Administration, above parties, following a 
judiciously active policy, but at the same time avoiding both 
inconsiderate impatience and the resignation produced by dis- 
couragement ; if, finally, they are resolved to support the realiza- 
tion in the kingdom of the benefits which, in the order of liberty 
of thought and conscience, are the dearest patrimony of modern 
societies, and if they are determined not to contest in Parliament 
for purely local advantages, solely having in view the object of 
assuring the prosperity and greatness of the common country. . . . 

“ In order to meet, as in duty bound, the legitimate wishes of 
public opinion, the principal points to which the Ministry con- 
template drawing the attention of the new Chamber so soon as it 
shall have been constituted, are the following : Faithful to an 
engagement undertaken with pleasure before the country, and 
convinced that the conquests of present civilization and the interests 
of society loudly call for the suppression of religious bodies and 
the organization of the ecclesiastical property, the Ministry will 
promptly J)ring forward a Bill upon this subject. This measure 
■will propose an equitable improvement in the present miserable 
■^position of the greater part of the country clergy, and in the 
repartition of the revenues enjoyed by the suppressed religious 
bodies : the amount formerly employed for secondary and ele- 
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mentary mstruction will still remain for that purpose. In addition 
to this, in the communes, where the religious bodies have their 
principal seat, a part of these revenues will he assigned to works 
of public utility, and above all to education, to better transform 
the masses into an intelligent people worthy to live in a free 
country. . . . 

Within the last few years our Italy has made great progress 
in the path of liberty and independence, and now occupies an 
honourable place among civilized nations. But she has had to 
support immense sacrifices, which would still further augment in 
the future, if efforts were not made at the proper moment to 
improve our financial condition, which continues to present an 
aspect that, if not menacing, is certainly very serious, since the 
deficit for the year 1866 would be nearly 280,000,000 lire, if we 
did not promptly enter upon the double task of not arresting the 
reductions in the expenditure and of progressively augmenting 
the revenue.’^ 

‘ King Victor Emmanuel opened the Session of the Italian 
Parliament in Florence, the new capital of Italy, on the 18th of 
November, with a Royal Speech. He said : — ‘‘ When I opened 
Parliament in the city which was the first guardian of Italy’s 
destinies, I always spoke* words of encouragement and hope, and 
my words have always been followed by prosperous events. It is 
with the same confidence that I speak to you here, where we shall 
also be able to vanquish all obstacles for the complete vindication 
of our autonomy. My Grovernment welcomed, from deference to 
the Papacy, and for the satisfaction of the religious interests of 
the majority of the population, the proposals for negotiations, 
which it broke off when it judged that they might be prejudicial 
to the rights of the Crown and of the nation. Time and the force 
of events will solve the questions pending between Italy and the 
Papacy. We must remain faithful to the Convention of Septem- 
ber, which France will completely carry out within the appointed 
time. Henceforth it will be easy to wait. The situation has 
much improved.” 

The King then alluded to the good relations existing between 
Italy and the Powers of Europe and North and South America, 
and spoke of the recognition of Italy by Spain, Bavaria, and 
Saxony. His Majesty continued ; — “ The Latin nations, united 
by fresh ties, are acquiring a community of interests and aspira- 
tions with the noble peoples of Germany, thus causing ancient 
prejudices and rancours to disappear. Italy will take her place 
among the great States of Europe, co-operating in the triumph 
of justice and liberty. Liberty has produced favourable results at 
home; the administration, public works, the laws, an(Lthe army 
have been assimilated, with results which in other countries have 
required the work of generations. This is a good augury for the 
future. The Ministry will bring forward Bills to complete the 
assimilation of the laws of the kingdom, and others relating to the 
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education of tlie poorer classes, the improvement of the public 
credit^ and the execution of works of public utility. The prin- 
cipal diiBficulty is to bring about an equilibrium of the finances 
without impairing the organization of the military and naval 
forces. It is painful to me that fresh sacrifices must be asked of 
my people, but its patriotism will not be found wanting. We 
shall divide the taxes as equitably as possible, reducing at the 
same time the public expenses as much as lies in our power. 
Italy must free herself from the ruins of the past. You will 
deliberate upon the separation of the Church and State, and the 
suppression of the religious bodies. Nothing wiU destroy the 
national work. A complete change is taking place among the 
peoples of Europe. The future belongs to God. If fresh combats 
should become inevitable, the sons of Italy will rally around me. 
If the force of civilization prevails, the wisdom of the nation will 
know how to profit by it in order to maintain intact the rights 
and the honour of Italy. W e must advance frankly in the path 
of the national policy, and we are certain of your concurrence. 
Confiding in the affection of my people and the valour of the 
army, I will not fail in the great work which we must transmit 
complete to our descendants.’^ 


GEEECE. 

On the 9th of June the King opened the Session of the Greek 
Chambers and delivered the following speech: — ‘^Gentlemen 
Deputies, — I have pleasure in seeing around me the representatives 
of the people, for whom I feel a constantly increasing affection. 
I have the satisfaction to announce to you that my relations with 
foreign Powers remain friendly, and that the maintenance of these 
relations is one of the principal cares of my Government. The 
consolidation of public order has claimed particular attention from 
my Government, whose conduct has been guided by the free 
exercise of the rights established by the nation and by Royalty. I 
congratulate the Greek people upon having once mofe demon- 
strated during the elections that they are animated by the same 
spirit. Urgent and recognized wants concerning the general 
administration of the State, the maintenance of public order, the 
assimilation of the* legislation of the Seven Islands, now happily 
annexed, to that of the rest of Greece, solely within the limits 
demanded by the Administration of those provinces— all have 
required to be dealt with immediately by my Government by acts 
of the Executive power. These acts will be submitted for legislative 
sanction, and I am persuaded that you will rightly judge both the 
motive which dictated them and the end they proposed to fulfil. 
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My Goyernment lias considered that the gratitude due to the great 
guaranteeing Powers and the good of the country itself required 
the definitive settlement of the question of the loan of 60,000^000 
drachmas. This settlement, by introducing order in our finances 
and rendering the State Budget a reality, will enable us to take 
seriously into consideration the fulfilment of our other obligations, 
and thus to establish our foreign credit. Negotiations have been 
opened with this object, and their result will be communicated to 
you in due course. By reason of the events of the last few years 
the State Budget shows a considerable deficit. My Government 
has attentively studied this important matter, and will lay before 
you different projects tending to establish a balance between 
revenue and expenditure. Moreover, as the Assembly has not 
discussed the Budget of the current year, this Budget, as well as 
that for next year, will be laid before you during this Session. 

You will also have to examine Bills relative to three questions 
of the highest importance, since they affect the moral and material 
welfare of the people: I allude to the partition of the national 
lands, the alienation of national territory upon which settlements 
have been made, and the modification of the system of taxation. 

My Government will also lay before you various Bills relating 
to the conditions to be required for nomination to the public 
service, to the education of the different classes, and especially to 
a combination between primary instruction and the functions of 
the lower clergy, which, while meeting the wants of the latter, 
will have the effect of improving and completing the moral 
and religious education of youth. Bills for administrative and 
municipal organization upon the bases of decentralization, economy, 
and the good government of the country, and for modifications to 
be introduced into the organization of the tribunals, for the 
purpose of making their jurisdiction correspond to the adminis- 
trative circumscriptions, will also be submitted to you. 

The attention of my Government has been directed to the 
measures to be adopted for the improvement of the army, which 
ouS’ght to be released as soon as possible from the discharge of 
duties foreign to its functions. You will have at the same time to 
discuss a more intelligent organization of the National Guard. 

^ The increase and the improvement of the means of commu- 
nication, and the especial requirements of navigation, have already 
» attracted the attention of my Government, which will lay before 
you different Bills for these objects. Bills relative to the introduc- 
tion of a^ system of accounts at the Consulates and to the extension 
of their judicial functions will be submitted to you. 

I ask your patriotic and enlightened study of all these Bills, 
which refer to the dearest interests of the nation. I am, further, 
most firmly convinced that the happiness of the country can only 
be attained by the sincere application of our fundamental law. 
While invoking with you the blessing of the Most High, I now 
declare open the first Session of the first Legislature.’^ 
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JAMAICA. 

In. the month of October this year, an outbreak of th^ negroes 
took place in Jamaica, which was followed by deplorable conse- 
quences. Por some time previously there had been a good deal of 
discontent amongst the black population, which had been fostered 
by the harangues of agitators and the addresses of Baptist 
ministers, who attributed the distress from which the island suffered 
to the misgovernment of its rulers. That there were grievances 
which required redress, we are not disposed to deny; but the 
poverty which had overtaken a great part of the community was 
chiefly caused by the indolent and thoughtless character of the 
negro, who abhors labour and thinks idleness the most precious 
boon of liberty. 

The disturbance began on the 7th of October, at Morant Bay, in 
the district of St. Thomas-in-the-East, about twenty miles east 
from Kingston, and we will give an account of its commencement 
in the words of Baron von Ketelhodt, the Gustos of the district, 
who himself fell a victim to the murderous violence of the blacks. 
He says, in a despatch addressed to the Secretary of the Governor : — 

‘‘ A number of over 150 men, armed with sticks, and preceded 
by a band of music, came on Saturday, the 7th October, with the 
openly expressed intention to rescue a man who was that day to be 
tried for some offence, if found guilty. Leaving the band of music 
outside the town, they proceeded to the square in front of the 
Court-house. A man having been ordered into custody on account 
of the noise he was making in the Court-house, a rush was made 
by a body of the men referred to, and the man rescued from the 
hands of the police, one of whom was left with his finger broken, 
and several others beaten and ill-treated. 

In consequence of this outrage, warrants were issued yesterday 
against twenty-eight individuals who had been identified, and the 
warrants placed to-day in the hands of six policemen and three 
rural constables for execution. 

‘‘ On, however, the attempt being made by this force to arrest 
one Paul Bogle, I am informed by the policemen, who have just 
returned, that on a signal being given, a body of over 150 men, 
armed with cutlasses, bayonets, and pikes, appeared, and made 
prisoners of three of the policemen, on two of whom they placed 
handcuffs, and only suffered them to leave after having obtained 
aji oath from them that they (the police) would join them. 
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The oath was administered by Paxil Bogle on a Bible he had 
•at hand/’ 

The next day, to quote the language of the Clerk of the Peace 
of St. Thomas-in-the-East, there was a meeting of the vestry at 
Morant Bay, at which his Honour the Gustos and several magis- 
trates were present. About three o’clock in the evening, and 
while the vestry was still sitting, a band of music was heard, and 
shortly after, from about 400 to 500 men appeared, armed with 
sticks, cutlasses, spears, guns, and other deadly weapons. The 
Gustos then appeared on the steps of the Court-house, and en- 
treated the people not to come into the square of the Court-house, 
and requested to know of what they complained. At this time 
the volunteers, eighteen in number, were drawn up in front of 
the Court-house ; the mob still persisted in entering the square, 
and when about fifty yards from the volunteers the Riot Act was 
read by the Gustos, but which had no effect on the rioters. On the 
rioters coming within ten yards of the volunteers they fired a 
volley of stones at them ; the order was then given to fire, and 
several of the rioters killed. The fury of the rioters was such that 
every one had to take refuge inside the Court-house; several 
shots were fired into the C^ourt-house, the windows were all 
smashed to pieces, and ultimately fired and burnt down; his 
Honoxir the Gustos was murdered in the most brutal and savage 
manner, with other magistrates and gentlemen of the parish.” 

Almost the whole of the small band of volunteers was cut to 
pieces, after making a gallant and determined resistance to the 
attack. After their victory at the Court-house, the negroes dis- 
persed in various directions and committed acts of violence and 
murder elsewhere, entering plantations, from which the proprietors 
had to fly for their lives, and causing the utmost terror to the 
whole white population, which is outnumbered by the black in an 
immense proportion. Amongst other documents, the following was 
found, which shows that the outbreak was premeditated, and shows 
also its character and objects : — 

Mr. Graham and other gentlemen, it is time now for us to 
help ourselves. Skin for skin, the iron bars is now broken in this 
parish, the white people send a proclamation to the Governor to 
make war against us, which we all must put our shoulder to the 
wheels and pull together. The Maroons sent the proclamation to 
us to meet them at Hayfield at once without delay, that they will 
put, us in a way how to act. Every one of you must leave your 
house, takes your guns, who don’t have guns take your cutlasses 
down at once. Come over to ‘ Stony Gut ’ that we might march over 
to meet the Maroolis at once without delay. Blow your shells, roal 
your drums, house to house take out every man, march them down 
to Stoney Gut, any that you find in the way takes them down, 
with there arms ; war is at us, my black skin war is at hand from 
to-day to to-morrow. Every black man must turn at once, for the 
oppression is too great, the white people are now cleaning up they 
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gnns for us, wHch. we must prepare to meet them too. Chear 
men, chear, in heart we looking for you a part of the night or 
before daybreak. 

We are, &c., 

(Signed) Paul Bogle, 

J. 0“. McLARREISr, 
Clarke, 
Oamerok/^ 

Nothing could exceed the brutality with which the infuriated 
negroes perpetrated their atrocities. At the Court-house the eyes 
and hearts of some of their victims were torn out, and the women 
showed themselves even more cruel than the men. 

When the news reached Governor Eyre at Spanish Town he 
immediately caused a body of troops to be sent by sea to Morant 
Bay, and on the 13th of October, having, summoned a council of 
war at Kingston, he issued a proclamation, which declared that 
martial law should prevail throughout the whole of the county of 
Surrey (in which St. Thomas-in-the-East is situated), except in 
the city and parish of Kingston. The Governor himself proceeded 
with a man-of-war and a gunboat, the only naval forces at his 
command, to Port Morant and other places on the coast where 
disaffection prevailed, and having made all the dispositions in his 
power to crush the insurrection, returned to Kingston on the 
17th of October. What followed we will give in his own words, 
as his conduct has been the subject of vehement attack in this 
country, and the matter is at present under inquiry. He says, in 
his despatch to the Colonial Secretary, dated October 20, 1865 : — 
Having thus discussed and settled with the General all that 
could be at present accomplished, I met, at nine a.m., the Gustos, 
Mayor, and Magistrates of Kingston, to whom I explained what 
had been accomplished, and the present state of affairs, and I 
succeeded in satisfying them that, under existing circumstances, it 
would not be expedient at present to extend martial law to Kingston. 

‘‘There was one very important point to be decided upon. 
Throughout my tour in the ‘Wolverine’ and ‘Onyx’ I found 
every where the most unmistakable evidence that Mr. Geo. Wm. 
Gordon, a coloured member of the House of Assembly, had not only 
been mixed up in the matter, but was himself, through his own 
misrepresentation and seditious language, addressed to the ignorant 
black people, the chief cause and origin of the whole rebellion. 
Mr. Gordon was now in Kingston, and it became necessary to 
decide what action should be taken with regard to him. Having 
obtained a deposition on oath that certain seditious printed notices 
had been sent through the post-office directed in his handwriting 
to the parties who have been leaders in the rebellion, I at once 
called upon the Gustos to issue a warrant and capture him. For 
some little time he managed to evade capture ; but Sliding that, 
sooner or later, it was inevitable, he proceeded to the house of 
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General O’Connor and there gave himself up. I at once had him 
placed on board the ^ Wolverine ’ for safe custody and conveyance 
to Morant Bay. 

Great difference of opinion prevailed in Kingston as to the^ 
policy of taking Mr. Gordon. Nearly aU coincided in believing 
him to be the occasion of the rebellion, and that he ought to be 
taken ; but many of the inhabitants were under considerable appre- 
hension that his capture might lead to an immediate outbreak in 
Kingston itself. I did not share in this feeling. Moreover, con- 
sidering it right in the abstract, and desirable as a matter of 
policy, that whilst the poor black men who had been misled were 
undergoing condign punishment, the chief instigator of all the 
evils should not go unpunished, I at once took upon myself the 
responsibility of his capture. 

'^Having placed Mr. Gordon on board the ^Wolverine,’ and 
having obtained a supply of arms and ammunition from General 
O’Connor for the use of the Maroons and others, I at once set off 
again in the ^Wolverine,’ about noon on the 17th of October, on 
my return back to Morant Bay.” 

The grave difficulty which Mr. Gordon’s case presents is the 
fact that he was arrested at Kingston, where martial law did not 
prevail, to be tried in a district where martial law had been pro- 
claimed. But it should be mentioned that his residence was within 
the proclaimed district, and if it could be proved that he took an 
active part in promoting the insurrection at his place of residence 
within that district, it would probably be held that his accidental 
presence and consequent arrest out of the limits of the district did 
not exempt him from the liability to be tried by martial law. An 
authentic account, however, of his trial and the evidence against 
him have not yet been received in this country, and we must 
therefore suspend our opinion as to the legality of his arrest 
and subsequent conviction. 

Gordon was tried on the 20th of October before a military court, 
consisting of two naval lieutenants and an ensign. He was found 
guilty of the charges brought against him, which were high 
treason and sedition, and inciting to murder and rebellion ; and 
he was sentenced to death. He was executed very soon afterwards. 
While in prison awaiting his doom, he wrote a letter to his wife, 
which was published in the newspapers, and tended not a little to 
increase the sympathy that was felt in some quarters for his fate. 
In it he said: — do not deserve this sentence; for I never 
advised or took part in any insurrection. All I ever did was to 
recommend the people who complained to seek redress in a legiti- 
mate way ; and if in this I erred or have been misrepresented I 
do not think I deserve the extreme sentence. It is, however, the 
will of my Heavenly Father that I should thus suffer in obeying 
His command, to relieve the poor and needy, and to protect, as far 
as I was able, the oppressed. ... I certainly little expected this. 
You must do the best you can, and the Lord will help you, and do 
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not be asbamed of the death your poor husband will haTe suffered. 
The judges seemed against me; and from the rigid manner of 
the court, I could not get in all the explanation I intended. The 
man Anderson made an unfounded statement, and so did Gordon ; 
but his testimony was different from the deposition. The judges 
took the former and erased the latter. It seemed that I was to 
be sacrificed. I know nothing of the man Bogle. I never advised 
him to the act or acts which have brought me to this end.’^ 

Bogle, who seems to have been the chief leader amongst the 
blacks who actually took part in the scenes of murder and violence, 
was afterwards tried by a military court, and found guilty, and 
hanged. 

The active and energetic measures adopted by the Governor 
soon quelled the insurrection. Troops were despatched in different 
directions in pursuit of the negroes, who fled at their approach ; 
but a considerable loss of life occurred amongst the blacks, many of 
whom were shot down or hanged when they fell into the hands 
of the soldiers, if they were unable to give a satisfactory account 
of themselves. The total number who perished is not yet ac- 
curately known. Besides these, many were flogged. 

At the opening of the Jamaica Chambers, consisting of a Legis- 
lative Council and House of Assembly, the Governor made a long 
speech, of which the recent insurrection was the absorbing topic. 
He said : — 

The present is indeed a most critical period in the history of 
Jamaica, and the Session now being inaugurated will, in all pro- 
bability, be one of the most important and momentous ever held in 
this colony. The occurrence of a most wicked and unprovoked 
rebellion in the eastern division of the island has brought sorrow 
and suffering upon the whole community. The valuable lives of 
many noble and gallant men, who were ornaments to the land, 
have been sacrificed (while peaceably meeting in the discharge of 
their duties to the State) by a most savage and cruel butchery, only 
to be paralleled by the atrocities of the Indian Mutiny, A large 
amount of property has been destroyed, an immense expense has 
been entailed upon the country, and one of the richest and most 
productive districts of the colony has been left without resident 
proprietor or manager to reap the abundant crops now ready for 
the harvest. Through the hearty co-operation of the civil, mili- 
tary, and naval authorities, and through the promptness and un- 
tiring zeal and energy of all, but, above all, through God’s bless- 
ing upon the means used, this most diabolical conspiracy to mur- 
der the white and coloured inhabitants of this colony has been 
effectually subdued, and the principal actors in, and chief insti- 
gators of it, have been brought under the punishment of death, so 
justly due to their most heinous offences.” 

He then spoke in complimentary terms of the oflB.cers princi- 
pally engaged in putting down the revolt, and continued : — 

“But to each and all of the officers and men of the civil, mili- 
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tarjy and naTal services, as well as of the volunteers (who have 
done their duty nobly), the colony owes a deep and lasting debt 
of gratitude and thanks: all vied with each other in zealously 
doing their duty ; and that they did it well is evidenced by the 
successful results attained. Within three days from the first 
intelligence of the rebellion reaching Kingston, it was headed, 
checked, and hemmed in ; within a week it was fairty crushed, 
and arrangements made for scouring the entire district, to capture 
and punish the guilty, who had not yet met their just doom. So 
wide-spread a rebellion so rapidly and so effectually put down, is 
not, I believe, to be met with in history, and speaks volumes for 
the zeal, courage, and energy of those engaged in suppressing it. 
To this prompt and decisive action I firmly believe we owe it, 
under God’s Providence, that we are able to meet here this day. 
One moment’s hesitation, one single reverse, might have lit the 
torch which would have blazed in rebellion from one end of the 
island to the other, and who can say how many of us would have 
lived to see it extinguished ? It is my duty to point out to you 
that, satisfactory as it is to know that the rebellion in the eastern 
districts has been crushed oat, the entire colony has. long been, and 
still is, on the brink of a volcano which may at any moment burst 
into fury. There is scarcely a district or a parish in the island 
where disloyalty, sedition, and murderous intentions are not 
widely disseminated, and in many instances openly expressed. 
The misapprehensions and misrepresentations of pseudo-philan- 
thropists in England and in this country, the inflammatory 
harangues or seditious writings of political demagogues, of evil- 
minded men of higher position and of better education, and of 
worthless persons without either character or property to lose; 
the personal, scurrilous, vindictive, and disloyal writings of a 
licentious and unscrupulous Press, and the misdirected efforts and 
misguided counsel of certain ministers of religion — sadly so mis- 
called, if the Saviour’s example and teaching is to be the standard 
< — have led to their natural, their necessary, their inevitable result 
among an ignorant, excitable, and uncivilized population — rebel- 
lion, arson, murder. These are hard and harsh words, gentlemen, 
but they are true ; and this is no time to indulge in selected 
sentences or polished phraseology. A mighty danger threatens 
the land, and in order to concert measures to avert it and prevent, 
so far as human wisdom can, any future recurrence of a similar 
state of things, we must examine boldly, deeply, and unflinchingly 
into the causes which have led to this danger. I know of no gene- 
ral grievance or wrong under which the negroes of this colony 
labour. Individual cases of hardship or injustice must arise in 
every community, but, as a whole, the peasantry of Jamaica have 
nothing to. complain of. They are less taxed, can live more easily 
and cheaply, and are less under an obligation to work for sub- 
sistence than any peasantry in the world. The same laws as to 
the imposition of taxes, the administration of justice, and the en- 
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joyment of political riglit^, 9'PPty *^^0 them and to the white and 
coloured inhabitants alike. They ought to be better off, more 
comfortable, and more independent than the labourers of any 
other country. If it is not so, it is due to their own indolence, 
improvidence, and vice, acted upon by the absence of good example 
and of civilizing influences in many districts, and by the evil 
teaching and evil agencies to which I have already referred in all. 
It is a remarkable fact, too, that many of the principal rebels in 
the late outbreak have been persons well off and well to do in the 
world — possessing lands, cottages, furniture, horses or mules, or 
other property, and with an education above the average of the 
peasantry. It is necessary to bring these facts before you, in order 
to convince you how widely spread and how deeply rooted the 
spirit of disaffection is, how daring and determined the intention 
has been and still is to make Jamaica a second Hayti, and how 
imperative it is upon you, gentlemen, to take such measures as, 
under God’s blessing, may avert such a calamity. These measures 
may be summed up in a few words — create a strong Government, 
and then, under a firm hand to guide and direct, much may be 
accomplished. In order to obtain a strong Government there is 
but one course open to you — that of abolishing the existing form of 
Constitution (compensating the officers whose offices are abolished) 
and establishing one better adapted to the present state and re- 
quirements of the colony — one in which union, co-operation, con- 
sistency, and promptness of action may, as far as practicable, be 
secured. I invite you, then, gentlemen, to make a great and gene- 
rous sacrifice for the sake of your country, and, in immolating on 
the altar of patriotism the two branches of the Legislature, of 
which you yourselves are the constituent parts, to hand down to 
posterity a noble example of self-denial and heroism.” 

To this speech the Legislative Council, the next day, presented 
the following reply : — 

May it please your Excellency, — We, the Legislative Council 
of J amaica, thank your Excellency for the speech with which you 
have opened the present Session, one of the most important to the 
interest of the colony, after the sad and solemn events to which 
your Excellency alludes. While joining your Excellency in ac- 
knowledging the zealous and able services of his Excellency the 
General commanding, the senior naval officer, and of the military 
and naval forces, as well as of the volunteers, we desire also to 
record our grateful thanks to your Excellency for the energy, 
firmness, and wisdom with which you have carried the island 
through this momentous crisis. We are well aware that the 
slightest hesitation on your part would have been fraught with the 
most imminent danger to the lives of the loyal inhabitants through- 
out the island, and we are well assured that ^11 our loyal fellow 
colonists unite in the expression of gratitude which it is now our 
privilege to convey to you. We have pleasure in bearing testi- 
mony with your Excellency to the fidelity and loyalty of the 
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Maroons, and tlieir prompt and nseful services under Colonel Fyfe. 
We certainly concur in the painful statement your Excellency has 
made —that there is scarcely a district throughout the island 
where disloyalty, sedition, and murderous intentions are not 
widely disseminated and openly expressed. We agree with your 
Excellency as to the causes which have created the danger that 
now threatens the country, and will heartily co-operate with you 
in endeavouring to remedy this state of affairs. Your Excellency 
may confidently rely upon our giving our best consideration to 
any measure tending to establish that strong and efficient Govern- 
ment so necessary for the well-being of this community. And we 
trust that the Almighty may guide our deliberations, and enable 
us, in co-operation with your Excellency and the other branch of 
the Legislature, to secure the future safety, peace, and prosperity 
of the colony. 

And the address of the House of Assembly echoed the same 
sentiments in still more emphatic language: — 

^^May it please your Excellency,— We, Her Majesty^s loyal 
subjects the Assembly of Jamaica, thank your Excellency for your 
speech at the opening of the Session. We assure your Excellency 
that the advice and co-operation which you seek of the Legislature, 
in a crisis consummated by rebellion, and which threatens by a 
most diabolical conspiracy the lives of the white and coloured 
inhabitants of the colony, will not, on the part of the Assembly, 
be withheld. We most readily acknowledge that while the thanks 
of ttte island are due to his Excellency Major-General O’Connor, 
for the readiness and promptitude with which he met the occur- 
rences of the outbreak, and no less to all the other civil, naval, 
and military authorities engaged in its suppression, as well as to 
the Maroons for their fidelity and loyalty, the gratitude of the 
island is chiefly due to the unexampled skill, energy, and self- 
devotion which characterized all your Excellency’s measures. We 
desire to express our entire concurrence in your Excellency’s 
statement that to the misapprehension and misrepresentations of 
pseudo-philanthropists in England and this country, to the in- 
flammatory harangues and seditious meetings of political dema- 
gogues, to the personal, scurrilous, vindictive, and disloyal writ- 
ings of a licentious and unscrupulous Press, and to the misdirected 
efforts and misguided counsel of certain miscalled ministers of 
religion, is to be attributed the present disorganization of the 
colony, resulting in rebellion, arson, and murder. We cordially 
agree with your Excellency that this great wickedness cannot 
be attributed to any just grievances under which it can be said 
that the peasantry suffer in this country. We entirely coincide 
with your Excellency in the opinion that they have advantages 
which the peasantry of no other country enjoy ; and that it is to 
the causes to which your Excellency alludes that they have failed 
to reap the benefits of their position. Deeply impressed with the 
full conviction that nothing but the existence of a strong 
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Government can prevent this island from lapsing into the con- 
dition of a second Hayti, we shall carefully take into consideration 
any measures recommended by your Excellency. We feel our- 
selves bound in this emergency to aid, so far as the resources of 
the country will admit, the Government in all steps which may be 
necessary for ensuring the security of the colony and the protec- 
tion of life and property.^^^ 

A Bill was introduced for abolishing the Constitution and sub- 
stituting a new one, of which the chief features were that there 
should be only one Chamber, composed partly of nominees of the 
Crown and partly of elected members. A Bill was also proposed 
to regulate Places of Public Worship, full of the most stringent 
provisions which excited warm opposition on the part of the Dis- 
senters. 

intimately, however, a Bill was passed, simply abolishing the 
Constitution of Jamaica, and giving the Crown power to substitute 
whatever kind of Government it thought fit. 

So great was the excitement amongst some classes in this 
country when the news of these deplorable events reached Eng- 
land, and so persevering was the agitation which they kept up, 
that the Russell Ministry determined to issue a Commission of 
Inquiry, and in the mean time suspend Governor Eyre by sending 
out, as temporary Governor, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Storks, 
G.O.B., who was hastiljT' summoned from Malta for the purpose. 
He sailed for Jamaica before the end of the year, and was followed 
by the Commissioners, Mr. Russell Gurney, Q.O , M.P., the Re- 
corder of London, and Mr. Maule, the Recorder of Leeds, who, with 
Sir Henry Storks, are to investigate and report on the facts con- 
nected with the late outbreak. Until those facts are collected and 
presented in a trustworthy form, it is impossible to come to a fair 
and just opinion in a case where on the one side it is alleged that 
the severest measures were imperatively necessary to save the 
colony from destruction, and on the other it is clamorously as- 
serted that a riot was mistaken for a revolt, and that the course 
pursued by the authorities implicates them in the crime of 
murder. 
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CHAPTEE W. 

AMEEICA. 

March of General Sherman from Savannah to Goldsboro^ — Capture of Fort Fisher by 
the Federals and abandonment of Wilmington by the Confederates — General Fast 
proclaimed by President Dtivis — Urgent call by General Lee foi delivery of arms 
— Disasters of the Confederates — Message by President Davis to the Confede- 
rate Congress — Sui render of Richmond — Teims of Suriender of the Confederate 
aimy arranged between Geneials Giant and Lee — Inauguration of Mr Lincoln as 
Piesident, the second time, of the United States — His Address— Speech of Mi. 
Johnson, the Yiee-President— Assassination of President Lincoln — Capture and 
death of the assassin — Mr Johnson takes the oaths of office as President — His reply 
to an Address — Proclamation charging President Davis with being privy to the 
assassination of Piesident Lincoln— His capture and imprisonment — Execution of 
persons implicated in the assassination. 

The war whicli has so long raged with such devastating fury- 
in America came this year to a sudden and unexpected end. The 
superior power and resources of the North, backed by the indomi- 
table perseverance of its people, triumphed over the South, which, 
isolated from the rest of the world by a rigorous blockade, and 
deprived of all external support, could no longer support the 
unequal conflict, and was forced to succumb after one of the 
most heroic struggles for independence ever recorded in history. 
Drained of men, money, and munitions of war, and subject to 
privations of every kind, it could not keep head against the 
increasing armies which the North was able to pour into the 
field ; and at last it was girdled by such a wall of fire that it was 
obliged to yield, to escape utter destruction. 

In our last volume we gave an account of the victorious march 
of General Sherman from Atlanta, and his capture of Savannah, 
and we now propose to follow his conquering army on its northern 
expedition, which did more than any thing else to complete the 
discomfiture of the Confederates. 

General Sherman remained a month at Savannah, preparing for 
his northward march. The left wing of his army under General 
Slocum, with the cavalry under General Kilpatrick, were ordered 
to rendezvous near Eobertsville, South Carolina; hut as the 
heavy rains had swollen the river, they did not succeed in crossing 
the Savannah until the first week in February. In the mean time, 
General Grant seut a division to garrison Savannah, and Generals 
Terry and Palmer operated on the coast of North Carolina, to 
prepare the way for Sherman's approach. On the 19th of 
January all the preparations were complete, and the order to 
march was given. General Sherman intended to advance to 
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Goldsboro^ Worth Carolina, where he hoped to arrive in the 
middle of March. He himself embarked from Savannah for 
Hilton Head, off Charleston, where he held a conference with 
Admiral Dahlgren, and then proceeded to Beaufort and Pocotaligo, 
where Major-General Blair was encamped at the head of a corps of 
the Federal army. He says, in a despatch giving an account of his 
campaign : — On the 25th, a demonstration was made against the 
Combahee Ferry and Railroad Bridge across the Salkahatchie, 
merely to amuse the enemy, who had evidently adopted that river 
as his defensive line against our supposed object, the city of Charles- 
ton. I reconnoitred the line in person, and saw that the heavy 
rains had swollen th-e river, so that water stood in the swamps for 
a breadth of more than a mile at a depth of from one to twenty 
feet. Wot having the remotest intention of approaching Charles- 
ton, a comparatively small force was able, by seeming preparations 
to cross over, to keep in their front a considerable force of the 
enemy disposed to contest our advance on Charleston.'^ 

He continues : — The 17th and 15th corps drew out of camp on 
the 31st of January, but the real march began on the 1st of 
February. All the roads northwards had for weeks been held by 
Wheeler's cavalry, who had, by details of negro labourers, felled 
trees, burned bridges, and made obstructions to impede our march. 
But so well organized were our pioneer battalions, and so strong 
and intelligent our men, that obstructions seemed only to quicken 
their progress. Felled trees were removed and bridges rebuilt 
by the heads of columns before the rear could be closed up." 

The Confederates held the line of the Salkahatchie in force, 
but their positions were forced, and they fell back behind the 
Edisto at Branchville, where they burnt two bridges. On the 
part of the Federals, General Sherman says, ‘‘ all hands were at 
once set to work to destroy railroad track " from the Edisto by 
way of Bamberg and Blackville as far as Windsor. By the 11th 
of February his army was on the railway all the way from 
Midway to Johnson's . Station, whereby the Confederate forces 
were divided between Branchville and Charleston on the one side, 
and Aiken and Augusta on the other. He then began his move- 
ment on Orangeburg, and the next day found the enemy en- 
trenched in front of Orangeburg Bridge, but they were driven 
across the bridge and closely followed. Before the close of the 
day the Federals were in Orangeburg. General Blair was then 
ordered to destroy the railway as far as Lewisville and push the 
enemy across the Congaree, while," says General Sherman, 

without wasting time or labour on Branchville or Charleston, 
which I knew the enemy could no longer hold, I turned all the 
columns straight on Columbia." 

Early in the morning of the 16th of February the leading 
column reached the bank of the Congaree, opposite Columbia, but 
too late to save the bridge which crossed the river at that point, 
and which was burnt by the Confederates. A few shots were fired 
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by tlie Federals, but no wbite flag was sbown, or oilier sign of 
surrender by the occupants of Columbia. A flying bridge was 
tlieii tbrown across Broad Eiver, about tliree miles above tbe town, 
and a portion of tbe Federal army having crofsed that river, a 
pontoon bridge was laid across the Congaree, when the news 
arrived that Columbia had surrendered, and General Sherman 
entered the town. He says : — I was the first to cross the pon- 
toon bridge, and, in company with General Howard, rode into the 
city. The day was clear, but a perfect tempest of wind was 
raging. The brigade of Colonel Stone was already in the city, 
and was properly posted. Citizens and soldiers were in the streets, 
and general good order prevailed. General Wade Hampton, who 
commanded the Confederate rearguard of cavalry, had, in antici- < 
pation of our capture of Columbia, ordered that all cotton, public 
and private, should be moved into the streets and fired, to prevent 
our making use of it. Bales were piled every where ; the rope 
and bagging cut, and tufts of cotton were blown about in the 
wind, lodged in the trees and against houses, so as to resemble a 
snow-storm. Some of these piles of cotton were burning, especially 
one in the very heart of the city, near the Court-house, but the fire 
was partially subdued by the labour of our soldiers.^^ 

The public buildings were set on fire by the Federals, but, accord- 
ing to General Sherman’s statement, before this was done, the fires 
that General Hampton had kindled took hold of the surrounding 
buildings ; and the result was a great destruction of private houses 
and other property. General Sherman says : — I disclaim on the 
part of my army any agency in this fire, hut on the contrary claim 
that we saved what of Columbia remains unconsumed. And 
without hesitation I charge General Wade Hampton with having 
burned his own city of Columbia, not with a malicious intent, or 
as the manifestation of a silly ‘Eoman stoicism,’ but from folly 
and want of sense in filling it with lint, cotton, and tinder.” 

The left wing of the Federals, under General Slocum, reached 
Winnsboro’ on the 21st of February, and was followed by the 
cavalry under General Kilpatrick. The latter then moved upon 
Lancaster, with orders to keep up the delusion that a general march 
was intended upon Charlotte, North Carolina, to which place General 
Beauregard and all the Confederate cavalry had retreated from 
Columbia. We do not think it necessary to give a detail of all 
the various movements that now took place, which, without the 
aid of a minutely-marked map, would only confuse the reader. 
We need only mention that Sherman’s forces marched onward, 
through Chesterfield and Cheraw, upon Fayetteville, which was 
reached on the 11th of March, and where a sharp contest took 
place between General Hampton and General Kilpatrick, which 
resulted in the defeat of the Confederates. 

Three days were passed at Fayetteville, where a great destruction 
of property took place. General Sherman says I was then 
aware that the fragments that had left Columbia under Beaure- 
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gard had been reinforced by Cheatham’s corps from the West and 
the garrison of Augusta, and that ample time had been given to 
remove them to my front and flank about Ealeigh. Hardee had 
also succeeded iil%etting across Cape Fear River ahead of me, and 
could therefore complete the junction with the other armies of 
Johnston and Hoke in North Carolina. And the whole, under the 
command of the skilful and experienced Joe Johnston, made up an 
army superior to me in cavalry, and formidable enough in artillery 
and infantry to justify me in extreme caution in making the last 
step necessary to complete the march I had undertaken.” 

On the 15th of March the Federal columns resumed their march. 
The enemy were discovered next morning with artillery, infantry, 
and cavalry in an entrenched position in front of the point where 
the road branches off towards Goldsboro’ through Hentonville. 
An engagement took place, and the Confederates were again 
defeated. They retreated during the night in the direction of 
Smithfield, Here General Johnston awaited the Federals, and the 
two hostile forces came into collision on the 18th of March, near 
Bentonville, when General Slocum’s leading column was attacked 
by them and sustained a temporary check. General Sherman 
says : — The left wing received six distinct assaults by the combined 
forces of Hoke, Hardee, and Cheatham, under the immediate com- 
mand of General Johnston himself, without giving an inch of 
ground, and doing good execution on the enemy’s ranks, especially 
with our artillery, the enemy having little or none. J ohnston had 
moved by night from Smithfield with great rapidity and without 
unnecessary wheels, intending to overwhelm my left flank before 
it could be relieved bv its co-operating columns. But he ^ reckoned 
without his host.’ I had expected just such a movement all the 
way from Fayetteville, and was prepared for it.” 

Sherman made his dispositions, and in the afternoon of the 20th, 
he says : — “ A complete and strong line of battle confronted the 
enemy in his entrenched position, and General Johnston, instead 
of catching us in detail, was on the defensive, with Mill Creek and 
a single bridge to his rear.” Next day a general attack was com- 
menced by the Federals, and, to use General Sherman’s own ex- 
pression, quite a noisy battle ensued the result of which was 
that the Confederates were obliged to retreat upon Smithfield, and 
the Federals remained in possession of the field. 

On the same day the Federal columns entered Goldsboro’, the 
real ‘objective,’” says General Sherman, “with its two railroads 
back to the seaports of Wilmington and Beaufort, North Carolina.” 
General Sherman here left his army under the command of General 
Schofield and proceeded alone to General Grant’s head quarters, 
which he reached on the 27th of March, “and soon learned the 
general state of the military world, from which he had been in a 
great measure cut off since January.” He adds : — “ Of course the 
abandonment to us by the enemy of the whole sea coast, from 
Savannah to Newbern, North Carolina, with its forts, dockyards, 
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gunboats, &c., was a necessary incident to onr occnpation and 
destruction of tbe inland routes of travel and supply ; but tbe 
real object of this march was to place this army in a position easy 
of supply whence it could take an appropriate pHlt in the spring 
and summer campaign of 1865, This was completely accomplished 
on the 21st of March by the junction of the three armies and 
occupation of Goldsboro\’' 

We shall return hereafter to the further movements of Sherman^s 
army, and in the mean time ^ve an account of what took place 
elsewhere while he was marching towards Richmond. 

In the midie of January, Fort Fisher, which commanded the 
entrance of Cape Fear River, on which Wilmington is situated, 
the port where blockade-running had been successful to a large 
extent, was captured by the Federal squadron under the command 
of Admiral Porter. This sealed the fate of Wilmington itself, 
which was evacuated on the 22nd of February. In Fort Anderson 
700 prisoners were taken and 30 guns. A sham vessel, built like a 
monitor, but of canvas, had been sent up tbe river with the tide to 
explode the torpedoes. The garrison was followed by General Terry 
for some distance, but effected their escape. 

On the 25th of January, President Davis issued a proclamation 
for a general fast. In it he frankly admitted the reverses which 
had befallen the Confederate arms, and said:— ‘'It is our solemn 
duty at all times, and more especially in a season of public trials 
and adversity, to acknowledge our dependence on His mercy and 
to bow in humble submission before His footstool, confessing our 
manifold sins, and supplicating His gracious pardon, imploring 
His divine help, and devoutly rendering thanks for the many and 
great blessings which He has vouchsafed to us. Let the hearts of 
our people turn contentedly and trustfully unto God. Let us 
recognize in His chastening hand the correction of a Father, 
and submissively pray that the triads and sufferings which have so 
long borne heavily upon us may be turned away by His merciful 
love ; that His sustaining grace be given to our people, and His 
divine wisdom imparted to our rulers ; that the Lord of Hosts 
will be with our armies, and fight for us against our enemies, and that 
He will graciously take our cause into His own hand, and mer- 
cifully establish for us a lasting, just, and honourable peace and 
independence. And let us not forget to render unto His holy 
name the thanks and praise which are so justly due for His great 
goodness, and for the many mercies which he has extended to us 
amid the trials and sufferings of a protracted and bloody war.’^ 

The straits to which the Confederates were reduced for want of 
a proper supply of arms, were sufficiently shown by the urgent call 
made by General Lee on the 25th of January for the delivery of 
small arms by civilians for the use of the army. He said “ 

“ To arm and equip an additional force of cavalry, there is need 
of carbines, ^revolvers, pistols, saddles, and other accoutrements of 
mounted men. Arms and equipments of the kind desired are 
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believed to be held by citizens in sufficient numbers to supply our 
wants. Many keep them as trophies, and some with the expecta- 
tion of using them in their own defence. But it should be re- 
membered thaF arms are now required for use, and that they 
cannot be made so effectual for the defence of the country in any 
way as in the hands of organized troops. They are needed to 
enable our cavalry to cope with the well-armed and equipped 
cavalry of the enemy, not only in the general service, but in re- 
sisting those predatory expeditions which have inflicted so much 
loss upon the people of the interior. 

To the patriotic I need make no other appeal than the wants 
of the service, but I beg to remind those who are reluctant to part 
with the arms and equipments in their possession, that by keeping 
them they diminish the ability of the army to defend their 
property, without themselves deriving any benefit from them. I 
therefore urge all persons not in the service to deliver promptly to 
some of the officers designated below such arms and equipments, 
especially those suitable for cavalry, as they may have, and to 
report to those officers the names of such persons as neglect to 
surrender those in their possession. 

Every citizen who prevents a carbine or pistol from remaining 
unused will render a service to his country. Those who think to 
retain arms for their defence should remember, that if the army 
cannot defend them, the arms will be of little use. . . P 

On the 17th of February, President Lincoln issued a proclama- 
tion convening an Extraordinary Session of the Senate of the 
United States at Washington on the 4th of March. 

Disaster after disaster to the Confederate arms now followed in 
quick succession. On the night of the 17th of February, Charleston, 
which had sustained a prolonged siege, with apparently every 
prospect of success, was abandoned by the Confederates; a large 
quantity of cotton having been first set on fire and burnt. 

The evacuation was not discovered by the Federals until the 
morning of the 18th, when a force from James Island took pos- 
session and occupied the forts. Admiral Dahlgren and General 
Gilmore, on board of gunboats, steamed up the harbour and landed 
at the wharf. They found nobody in the city but negroes and the 
poorer part of the population, all the richer citizens having left 
a fortnight or three weeks previously, in anticipation of tho 
evacuation. Two hundred cannon and a quantity of ammunition 
fell into the hands of the Federals. The Confederate garrison 
moved off m a northerlv direction. 

In a message to the Confederate Congress, on the 15th of March, 
President Davis said : — Events have so materially affected the 
state of the country as to evince the necessity of further and more 
energetic legislation than that of November last. The country is 
environed with perils which it is our duty to calmly contemplate, 
and thus alone can the measures necessary to avert ihe threatened 
calamity be wisely devised and efficiently enforced. ' Richmond is 
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now threatened and in greater danger than heretofore during the 
war. Though the country is in danger, calamities will be averted, and 
triumph secured by fortitude, courage, constancy, and endurance.’’ 

After alluding to the failures of an attempt to establish peace by 
means of Commissioners deputed from the North and South, the 
President concluded thus: — ‘‘No choice remains, then, but to 
continue the contest to its final issue. The people of the Con- 
federacy can have but little love for him who supposes it possible 
they would ever consent to purchase at the cost of degradation and 
slavery permission to live in a country garrisoned by their own 
negroes, and governed by officers sent by the conqueror to rule 
over them.” 

In the mean time severe fighting was going on in the vicinity 
of Eichmond, and the losses on both sides were heavy. At last 
Eichmond surrendered to the Federal army under General Grant 
on the 3rd of April. It was evacuated by the Confederate troops 
during the preceding night, and the Federals entered the city the 
next morning without any opposition. Grant’s forces immediately 
marched in pursuit of General Lee, to whom, on the 7th of April, 
the Federal General addressed the following note: — “General, — 
The result of the last week must convince you of the hopelessness 
of further resistance on the part of the ai'my of Northern Virginia 
in this struggle. I feel that it is so, and regard it as my duty to 
shift from myself the responsibility of any further effusion of blood 
by asking of you the surrender of that portion of the Confederate 
States army known as the Army of Northern Virginia.” 

This led to correspondence as to the terms of the proposed 
surrender, and ultimately the following were agreed upon as 
expressed in a letter from General Grant to General Lee, dated 
“Appomattox Court-house, April 9.” — “Together with rolls of 
all the officers and men, to be made in duplicate, one copy to be 
given to an officer designated by me, the other to be retained by 
such officers as you may designate, the officers to give their 
individual paroles not to take arms against the United States until 
properly exchanged, and each company or regimental commander 
to sign a like parole for the men of their commands. The arms, 
artillery, and public property to be packed and stacked, and turned 
over to the officers appointed by me to receive them. This will 
not embrace the side arms of the officers, nor their private horses 
or baggage. This done, each officer and man will be allowed to 
return to their homes, not to be disturbed by United States 
authority so long as they observe their parole and the laws in force 
where they may reside.” 

The inauguration of Mr. Lincoln as the newly- elected President 
of the United States took place at Washington on the 4th of March. 
He delivered on the occasion the following address : — “ Fellow- 
Countrymen, — At this second appearing to take the oath of the 
Presidential office there is less occasion for an extended address 
than at first. Then a statement somewhat in detail of the course 
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to be pursued seemed very fitting and proper ; now, at the expira- 
tion of four years, during which public declarations have constantly 
been called forth concerning every point and phase of the great 
contest which still absorbs attention and engrosses the energies of 
the nation, little that is new could be presented. 

The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is 
as well known to the public as to myself. It is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. With a high hope for the 
future, no prediction in that regard is ventured. On the occasion 
corresponding to this, four years ago, all thoughts were anxiously 
directed to an impending civil war. All dreaded it. All sought 
to avoid it. While the inaugural address was being delivered 
from this place, devoted altogether to saving the Union without 
war, the insurgent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it 
without war — seeking to dissolve the Union, and divide the efiects 
by negotiating. Both parties deprecated war, but one of them 
would make war rather than let it perish, and war came. One- 
eighth of the whole population were coloured slaves, not distributed 
generally over the Union, but located in the Southern part. These 
slaves contributed a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew the 
interest would somehow cause war. To strengthen, perpetuate, and 
extend this interest, was the object for which the insurgents would 
rend the Union by war, while the Grovernment claimed no right 
to do more than restrict the territorial enlargement of it. IsTeither 
party expected the magnitude or duration which it has already 
attained ; neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict might 
cease even before the conflict itself should cease. Each looked for 
an easier triumph and a result less fundamental and astonishing. 
Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God. Each invokes 
His aid against the other. It may seem strange that any man 
should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing bread from 
the sweat of other men’s faces ; but let us judge not that we be not 
judged. The prayer of both should not be answered ; that of neither 
has been answered fully, for the Almighty has His own purposes. 

' Woe unto the world because of offences, for it must needs be that 
offences come ; but woe unto that man by whom the offence cometh.’ 
If we shall suppose American slavery one of those offences which in 
the providence of God must needs come, but which, having continued 
through His appointed time, He now wills to remove, and that He 
gives to both North and South this terrible war, as was due to 
those by whom the offence came, shall we discern that there is any 
departure from those divine attributes which believers in the living 
God always ascribe to Him ? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray, that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass^ away ; 
yet if it be God’s will that it continue until the wealth piled by 
bondsmen by 250 years’ unrequited tod shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said 3000 years ago, so still it must 
be said that the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
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altogether, malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right. As God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for those who shall have borne the battle, and 
for their widows and orphans ; to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and a lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” 

A very painful scene occurred at the inauguration. Mr. Andrew 
Johnson, of Tennessee, had been elected Vice-President, and when 
he rose to address the crowd in the Senate-house, it was obvious 
that he was intoxicated. He spoke in a manner which could only 
be possible for a man in such a position whose senses had deserted 
him. He said, according to the report of his speech transmitted 
to Europe, and which we copy from the ‘^Times’’ newspaper: — 
I am a-going for to tell you — here — to-day — 5 ^es, I am a-going 
for to tell you all that I am a plebeian. I glory in it. I am a 
plebeian. The people — yes, the people of the United States, the 
great people — have made me what I am ; and I am a-going for to 
tell you here to-day — yes, to-day, in this place — that the people 
are every thing. We owe all to them. If it be not too pre- 
sumptuous, I will tell the foreign Ministers a sittin’ there that I 
am one of the people. I will say to senators and others before me, 
I will say to the Supreme Court which sits before me, that you 
all get your power and place from the people. And, Mr. Chase,” 
he said, suddenly addressing the Chief Justice by name, ‘‘yoxm 
position depends upon the people.” Turning to the other side of 
the House, where sat Mr. Seward and the other Ministers, he 
severally addressed them as he had addressed Mr. Chase. And 
I will say to you, Mr. Secretary Seward, and to you, Mr. Secretary 

Stanton, and to you, Mr. Secretary .” Here he hesitated for 

a name, and bent down and asked Mr Hamlin if he knew who 
was Secretary of the Navy. Having been informed, he continued 
in the same loud tone, And to you, Mr. Secretary Welles, you all 
of you derive your power from the people.” 

In justice, however, to Mr. Johnson, we believe we have good 
authority for saying that so far from being a man addicted to 
drink he is very abstemious, and that the cause of his deplorable 
appearance at so critical a moment was that, feeling unwell, he 
had taiken some strong spirit which unfortunately affected his head. 
We need not say how unfavourable was the impression made in 
Europe by the tidings of such a display, and men shuddered at 
the idea of the destinies of America being committed to the care 
of one who seemed to be an illiterate drunkard, in the possible 
event of his becoming President of the United States. Little at 
that time was it thought that such an event was on the very eve 
of accomplishment, and that President Lincoln was doomed to die 
by the hand of an assassin. 

And yet the blow was imminent. On the night of the 14th of 
April, President Lincoln was shot in the theatre at Washington, 
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and died early tbe next morning. We cannot do l)etter than quote 
the narrative of this horrible crime as given by Secretary Stanton, 
in a despatch addressed by him to Mr. Adams, the American 
Minister in London : — 

‘‘Sir, — It has become my distressing duty to announce to you 
that last night his Excellency Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, was assassinated, about the hour of half-past ten 
o’clock, in his private box at Ford’s Theatre, in the city The 
President about eight o’clock accompanied Mrs. Lincoln to the 
theatre. Another lady and gentleman were with them in the box. 
About half-past ten, during a pause in the performance, the assas- 
sin entered the box, the door of which was unguarded, hastily 
approached the President from behind, and discharged a pistol at 
his head. The bullet entered the back of his head and penetrated 
nearly through. The assassin then leaped from the box upon the 
stage, brandishing a large knife or dagger, and exclaiming, ‘ Sig 
semper tyranms and escaped in the rear of the theatre. Imme- 
diately upon the discharge, the President fell to the floor insensible, 
and continued in that state until twenty minutes past seven o’clock 
this morning, when he breathed his last. About the same time 
the murder was being committed at the theatre, another assassin 
presented himself at the door of Mr. Seward’s residence, gained 
admission by representing he had a prescription from Mr Seward’s 
physician which he was directed to see administered, and hurried 
up to the third story chamber, where Mr. Seward was lying. He ^ 
here discovered Mr. Frederick Seward, struck him over the head, 
inflicting several wounds, and fracturing the skull in two places, 
inflicting, it is feared, mortal wounds. He then rushed into the 
room where Mr. Seward was in bed, attended by a young daughter 
and a male nurse. The male attendant was stabbed through tho 
lungs, and it is believed will die. The assassin then struck Mr. 
Seward with a knife or dagger twice in the throat and twice in 
the face, inflicting terrible wounds. By this time Major Seward, 
eldest son of the Secretary, and another attendant reached the 
room, and rushed to the rescue of the Secretary ; they were also 
wounded in the conflict, and the assassin escaped, IsTo artery or 
important blood-vessel was severed by any of the wounds inflicted 
upon him, but he was for a long time insensible from the loss of 
blood. Some hope of his possible recovery is entertained. •Imme- 
diately upon the death of the President, notice was given to Yice- 
President Johnson, who happened to be in the city, and upon 
whom the office of President now devolves. He will take the 
oflBce and assume the functions of President to-day. The mur- 
derer of the President has been discovered, and evidence obtained 
that these horrible crimes were committed in execution of a con- 
spiracy deliberately planned and set on foot by rebels under pre- 
tence of avenging the South and aiding the rebel cause ; but it is 
hoped that the immediate perpetrators will be caught. The feeling 
occasioned by these atrocious crimes is so great, sudden, and over- 
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wlielming tliat I cannot at present do more tlian communicate 
them to you. At the earliest moment yesterday, the late President 
called a Cabinet meeting, at which General Grant was present. 
He was more cheerful and happy than I had ever seen him, 
rejoiced at the near prospect of firm and durable peace at home 
and abroad, manifested in a marked degree the kindness and 
humanity of his disposition, and the tender and forgiving spirit 
that so eminently distinguished him. Public notice had been 
given that he and General Grant would be present at the theatre, 
and the opportunity of adding the Lieutenant-General to the 
number of victims to be murdered was no doubt seized for the 
fitting occasion of executing the plans that appear to have been in 
preparation for some weeks, but General Grant was compelled to 
be absent, and thus escaped the designs upon him. It is needless 
foi\ me to say any thing in regard of the influence which this 
atrocious murder of the President may exercise upon the afiairs of 
this country ; but I will only add that, horrible as are the atro- 
cities that have been resorted to by the enemies of the country, 
they are not likely in any degree to impair the public spirit or 
postpone the complete and final overthrow of the rebellion. In 
profound grief for the events which it has become my duty to com- 
municate to you, I have the honour to be, 

Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Edwin M. Stanton.'^ 


It win be seen from this account, that Secretary Seward, who 
was so severely wounded, was at the time confined to his bed. 
This was in consequence of an accident which had happened to 
him on the 5th of April, when he was thrown from his carriage 
and broke his arm, receiving at the same time some serious 
wounds in the face. The name of the assassin who had taken 
the life of the President, was J. Wilkes Booth, who had formerly 
been an actor. That of the assassin who had attempted the life of 
Secretary Seward, was Payne. 

A hot pursuit after the criminals instantly commenced, and a 
body of cavalry came up with them at a place called Bowling 
Green, in Caroline county, in Virginia, where# they had taken 
refuge in a barn. The barn was surrounded and the fugitives 
were cailed upon to surrender. Wilkes was suffering from lame- 
ness, having, as he leaped from the President’s box to the ground, 
severely sprained his ankle. He tried to parley with his pursuers, 
and said to the commanding officer : — Captain, give me a chance. 
Draw off your men and I will fight them singly. I could have 
killed you six times to-night, but I believe you to be a brave man, 
and would not murder you. Give a lame man a show.” 

The barn was now set on fire, and Wilkes was seen with a loaded 
carbine in his hand in the middle of the barn. A soldier fired 
upon him and he fell mortally wounded. His last words were, 
'' Tell mother I died for my country, I thought I did for the 
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best;’’ and raising bis bands be added, useless— useless ” His 
companion, a man named Harrold, was taken prisoner, and At- 
zerotb, another of bis accomplices, bad previously been captured. 
A letter was afterwards found, wbicb bad been written by Wilkes 
in tbe previous January, and wbicb be bad sealed up in an en- 
velope and left with bis brotber-in-law, stating that it contained 
some oil stocks and bonds. This letter, wbicb was written in a 
rhapsodical style, showed that be bad long meditated tbe crime. 
In it be said : — 

I love peace more than life. Have loved the Union beyond 
expression. Por four years have I waited, hoped, and prayed for 
tbe dark clouds to break, and for a restoration of our former sun- 
shine. To wait longer would be a crime. All hope for peace is 
dead. My prayers have proved as idle as my hopes. God’s will 
be done. I go to see and share tbe bitter end. 

I have ever held the South were right. Tbe very nomination 
of Abraham Lincoln four years ago, spoke plainly war— war upon 
Southern rights and institutions. His election proved it. ^ Await 
an overt act.’ Yes, till you are bound and plundered. What 
folly ! The South were wise. Who thinks of argument or patience 
when the finger of his enemy presses on the trigger P In a foreign 
war, I too could say, ‘ Country, right wrong.’ But in a struggle 
such as ours (where the brother tries to pierce tbe brother’s heart), 
for God’s sake choose the right. When a country like this spurns 
justice from her side, she forfeits the allegiance of every honest 
freeman, and should leave him untrammelled by any fealty soever 
to act as his conscience may approve. . . . Alas ! poor country, is 
she to meet her threatened doom ? Four years ago I would have 
given a thousand lives to see her remain as I had always known 
her — powerful and unbroken. And even now I would hold my 
life as nought to see her what she was. 0 ! my friends, if the 
fearful scenes of the past four years never had been enacted, or if 
what has been had been but a frightful dream from which we 
could now awake, with what overflowing hearts could we bless our 
God and pray for His continued favour ! How I have loved the 
old flag can never now be known. A few years since, and the 
entire world could boast of none so pure and spotless. But I have 
of late been seeing and hearing of the bloody deeds of which she 
has been made the emblem, and would shudder to think how 
changed she had grown. Oh! how I have longed to see her 
break from the mist of blood and death that circles round her 
folds, spoiling her beauty and tarnishing her honour. But no ; 
day by day has she been dragged deeper and deeper into cruelty 
and oppression, till now (in my eyes) her once bright red stripes 
look like bloody gashes on the face of heaven. I look now upon 
my early admiration of her glories as a dream. My love (as 
things stand to-day) is for the South alone. Hor do I deem it a 
dishonour in attempting to make for her a prisoner of this man, 
to whom she owes so much misery. If success attend me, I go 
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penniless to her side. They say she has found that ^ last ditch ^ 
which the North has so long derided and been endeavouring to 
force her in, forgetting they are our brothers and that it is im- 
politic to goad an enemy to madness. Should I reach her in 
safety and find it true, I will proudly beg permission to triumph 
or die in that same ‘ ditch ^ by her side.^^ 

Mr. Andrew Johnson now became legally the President of the 
United States, and when he took the oath of office he said, '' The 
duties are mine; I will perform them, trusting in God.’"' An 
address was presented to him by a deputation from Pennsylvania, 
and in his reply he made use of exxiressions which seemed to 
indicate a determination on his part to inflict on the Confederate 
leaders the penalties of treason. He said . — 

The words you have spoken are most fully and cordially re- 
sponded to by me. I, too, think the time has arrived when the 
people of this nation should understand that treason is a crime. 
When we turn to the catalogue of crime, we find that most of those 
contained in it are understood, but the crime of treason has neither 
been generally understood nor generally appreciated as I think 
it should be. . . . To the unconscious, deceived, conscripted — in 
short, to the great mass of the misled — I would say, ‘ Mercy, 
clemency, reconciliation, and the restoration of their Government.’ 
To those who have deceived — to the conscious, influential traitor, 
who attempted to destroy the life of a nation, I would say, ^ On 
you be inflicted the severest penalties of your crime.’ I fully un- 
derstand how easy it is to get up an impression in regard to the 
exercise of mercy ; and if I know myself and my own heart, there 
is in it as great a disposition to mercy as can be manifested on the 
part of any other individual. But mercy without justice is a 
crime. In the exercise of mercy there should be deliberate con- 
sideration and a profound understanding of the case ; and I am 
not prepared to say but what it should often be transferred to a 
higher court — a court where mercy and justice can best be united. 
. . . Institutions of any kind must be subordinate to the 

Government or the Government cannot stand. I do not care 
whether it be North or South. A Government based upon 
popular judgment must be paramount to all institutions that 
spring up under that Government, and if when they attempt to 
control the Government, the Government does not put them down, 
they will put it down. Hence the main portion of my efforts have 
been devoted to the opposition of them. Hence I have ever 
opposed aristocracy — opposed it in any shape. But there is a 
kind of aristocracy that has always, that always will command my 
respect and approbation— >the aristocracy of talent, the aristocracy 
of virtue, the aristocracy of merit, or an aristocracy resting upon 
worth, the aristocracy of labour resting upon honest industry, 
developing the industrial resources of the country— this commands 
my respect, my support in life. In regard to my future course in 
connexion with this rebellion, nothing that I can say would be 
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wortlx listening to. If my past is not sufficient guarantee, I can 
only add that I have never knowingly deceived the people and 
never have betrayed a friend, and, God willing, never will.’’ 

At a later period, in reply to another address, he said* —He 
knew that justice must temper mercy. He had learned that, 
when Executive of a State ; and he had also learned that it was 
time for people to understand that treason was not a mere 
difference in politics, in which one party triumphed over and the 
other simply failed. It was the highest of crimes, though, since 
the days of Burr and Jefferson, the American people seemed ob- 
livious of the fact. He had been accused of being too lenient 
when holding executive power heretofore, and had learned that 
clemency might be injustice. It had even been said by one skilled 
in treason, that, when traitors become numerous enough, treason 
becomes respectable ; and to become a traitor was to constitute a 
portion of the aristocracy of the country. He would now say, God 
protect the country from such an aristocracy ! He repeated, there- 
fore, justice to the conscious leaders, mercy and amnesty to the 
thousands whom they had deceived or driven into rebellion. 
They tried to murder a nation ; if they had succeeded, the life of 
the nation would have been reft from it, the Union would have 
been destroyed. The Constitution defined treason, and under that 
definition it required no great acumen to ascertain who had been 
or who were traitors. 

On the 2nd of May the President issued the following proclama- 
tion, which directly charged President Davis and other members 
of the late Confederate Government with being accomplices m 
Wilkes’s crime, although the universal feeling was, that the accu- 
sation was utterly unfounded : — 

Whereas it appears from evidence in the Bureau of Military 
Justice that the atrocious murder of the late President Abraham 
Lincoln, and the attempted assassination of the Hon. W. H. 
Seward, Secretary of State, were incited, concerted, and procured 
by and between Jefferson Davis, late of Richmpnd, Jacob Thomp- 
son, Clement C. Clay, Beverly Tucker, George N. Saunders, W. 
C. Cleary, and other rebels and traitors against the Government 
of the United States, harboured in Canada : Now, therefore, to the 
end that justice may be done, I, Andrew Johnson, President of the 
IJnited States, do offer and promise for the arrest of said persons, 
or either of them, within the limits of the United States, so 
that they can be brought to trial, the following rewards: — 
$100,000 for the arrest of Jefferson Davis; $25,000 for the arrest 
of Clement C. Clay; $25,000 for the arrest of Jacob Thompson, 
late of Mississippi ; $25,000 for the arrest of George N. Saunders ; 
$25,000 for the arrest of Beverly Tucker ; and $10,000 for the 
arrest of William C. Cleary, late clerk of Clement C. Clay. The 
Provost-Marshal-General of the United States is directed to cause 
a description of the said persons, with notice of the above rewards, 
to be published.” 
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The result was, that President Davis was captured hy a body of 
cavalry at Irwinsville, in Georgia, on the 10th of May, while 
attempting to make his escape, and he was brought to Fort Mon- 
roe, where he remained a close prisoner without being brought to 
trial at the close of the year. 

In addition to Payne, Atzeroth, and Ilarrold, a Mrs. Surratt, 
who had received Wilkes in her house after the assassination of 
the President, was tried before a military tribunal. They were all 
found guilty and hanged on the 7th of July. * 


CHAPTER V. 

AMEBICA {continued), 

Aflvaiice of G-eneral Sherman from Goldsboro’ — Convention between Generals Sherman 
and Johnston, for the disbanding of the Confederate forces— It is disallowed by the 
President and his Cabinet — Unconditional surrender of the Confecleiate ax my — 
Better of General Sherman — Letter from Earl Bussell to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty on the subject of the termination of the cml war in Ameiica — 
Trial, conviction, and execution of Captain W'lrz — Seveial of the Confedeiate States 
annul their secession ordinances and repudiate their State debts — Test oath imposed 
by Congress — Abolition of slavery — Meeting of Congress— Message of tliePiesident : 
^Topics • The Constitution j Reconstruction, Slaveiy; Navy, Aimy, Finance; 
Differences with Great Biitam, Allusion to the Empiie of Mexico; Conclusion. 

We left Sherman’s army encamped at Goldsboro’ at the end of 
March. This was called the army of the Ohio. The army of the Ten- 
nessee, under General Howard, lay to the right and front of Golds- 
boro’; and the army of Georgia, under General Slocum, to its left 
and front ; while the cavalry, commanded by General Kilpatrick, 
was stationed at Mount Olive. In the mean time,” says General 
Sherman in his official report, ^‘Major-General George Stoneman, 
in command of a division of cavalry operating from East Tennessee, 
in connexion with Major-General George H. Thomas, in pursuance 
of my orders of January 21st, 1865, had reached the railroad about 
Greensboro’, North Carolina, and had made sad havoc with it, and 
had pushed along it to Salisbury, destroying, en route^ bridges, 
culverts, depots, and all kinds of rebel supplies, and had extended 
the break in the railroad down to the Catawba Bridge. This was 
fatal to the hostile armies of Lee and Johnston, who depended on 
that road for supplies, and as their ultimate line of retreat.” 

The news of the battle in the vicinity of Petersburg and 
Richmond reached Sherman at Goldsboro’ on the 6tli of April. 
This changed his plan. He says: --“The auspicious events in 
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Yirginia had. changed the whole military problem, and in the 
expressive language of Lieutenant-General Grant 'the Confederate 
armies of Lee and Johnston' became 'the strategic points.' 
General Grant was fully able to take care of the former ; and my 
task was to destroy or capture the latter." At this time General 
Johnston occupied a position near Smithfield, so as to bar the 
passage to Ealeigh. 

On the 10th of April Sherman's forces resumed their march 
from Goldsboro' ; and next morning the leading columns entered 
Smithfield. J ohnston had rapidly retreated across the ISTeuse river, 
and the Federals, having in the mean time heard of the surrender 
of Lee's army at Appomattox Court-house, at once advanced in 
pursuit. They passed through Ealeigh, and followed the Con- 
federates, who were retreating on the road from Hillsboro' to 
Greensboro'. At this juncture General Sherman received from 
General Johnston overtures for a surrender. The two Generals 
met in April and came to an agreement for the disbanding of the 
Confederate armies and the final restoration of peace. The terms 
were reduced to writing, and the document was headed, " Memo- 
randum on basis of agreement made this 18th day of April, 
1865, near Durham's Station, and in the State of North Carolina, 
by and between General Joseph E. Johnston, commanding the 
Confederate Army, and Major-General William T. Sherman, 
commanding the ai’my of the United States in North Carolina, 
both present." 

By the terms of the agreement, the Confederate armies were to 
be disbanded. The several State Governments were to be 
recognized by the Executive of the United States, on their officers 
and Legistatures taking the oath prescribed by the Constitution 
Oj:> the United States. The Federal courts in the several States 
were to be re-established, and a general amnesty was to follow. 
At a later period General Johnston published an address in which 
he made known the reasons which induced him to make the con- 
vention. He said : — 

" On the 26th of April, the day of the convention, by the returns 
of three Lieutenant-Generals of the army of Tennessee (that under 
my command), the number of infantry and artillery present and 
absent was 70,510 ; the total present 18,578 — the effective total, ^ 
or fighting force, 14,179. On the 7th day of April, the date of 
the last return I can find, the effective total of cavalry was 5440 ; 
but between the 7th and 26th of April it was greatly reduced by 
events in Virginia and apprehensions of surrender. In South 
Carolina we had Young's division of cavalry, less than 1,000, 
besides reserves and State troops, together much inferior to the 
Federal force in that State. In Florida we were as weak. In 
Georgia our inadequate force had been captured at Macon. In 
Lieutenant-General Ta^dor’s department there was no means of 
opposing the formidable army under General Oanby ^ which had 
taken Mobile, nor even the cavalry under General Wilson, which 
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liad captured every other place of importance west of Augusta. 
The latter had been stopped at Macon by the armistice, as we had 
been at Greensboro’, but its distance from Augusta being less than 
half of ours, that place was in his power. To carry on the war, 
therefore, we had to depend upon the army of Tennessee alone. 
The United States could have brought against it twelve or fifteen 
tinaes i1^ number in the armies of Generals Grant, Sherman, and 
Canby. With such odds against us, without the means of procuring 
ammunition or repairing arms, without money or credit to provide 
food, it was impossible to continue the war except as robbers. The 
consequence of prolonging the struggle would only have been the 
destruction or dispersion of our bravest men, and great suffering 
of women and children by the desolation and ruin inevitable from the 
marching of 200,000 men through the country. Having failed in 
an attempt to obtain terms giving security to citizens as well as to 
soldiers, I had to choose between wantonly bringing the evils of 
war upon those I had been chosen to defend, and averting those 
calamities with the confession that hopes were dead which every 
thinking Southern man had already lost. I therefore stipulated 
with General Sherman for the security of the brave and true men 
committed to me on terms which also terminated hostilities in all 
the country over which my command extended.” 

The President, however, and his Cabinet disapproved of and 
refused to ratify the agreement, and orders were sent to General 
Sherman to resume hostilities without delay. The result was the 
unconditional surrender of the whole Confederate army. 

A characteristic letter of General Sherman, dated May 19th, was 
afterwards published, in which he said : — 

‘‘ I have been lost to the world in the woods for some time ; yet 
on arriving at the ‘settlements’ found I have made quite a stir 
among the people at home, and that the most sinister motives have 
been ascribed to me. I have made frequent oflB.cial reports of my 
official action in all public matters, and all of them have been 
carefully suppressed, while the most ridiculous nonsense has been 
industriously spread abroad through all the newspapers. Well ! 
you know what importance I attach to such matters, and that I 
have been too long fighting with real rebels with muskets in their 
hands to be scared by mere non-combatants, no matter how high 
their civil rank or station. It is amusing to observe how bravo 
and firm some men become when all danger is passed. I have 
noticed on all fields of battle brave men never insult the captured 
or mutilate the dead; but cowards and laggards always do. I 
cannot now recall the Act, but Shakspeare records how poor 
Falstaff, the prince of cowards and wits, rising from a figured 
death, stabbed again the dead Percy and carried the carcass aloft 
in triumph to prove his valour. So now when the rebellion is 
dead, many Falstaffs appear to brandish the evidence of their 
valour and seek to win applause, and to appropriate hononrs for 
deeds that never were done. As to myself, I ask no popularity, no 
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reward, but I dare the War Department to publish my official 
letters and reports. I assert that my official reports have been 
purposely suppressed, while all the power of the Press has been 
malignantly turned against me. I do want peace and security, and 
the return to law and justice from Maine to the Pio Grande ; and 
if it does not exist now substantially, it is for State reasons beyond 
my comprehension. It may be thought strange that one ^o has 
no fame but as a soldier should have been so careful to try to 
restore the civil power of the Government and the peaceful juris- 
diction of the Federal courts ; but it is difficult to discover m that 
fact any just cause of offence to an enlightened and free people.^’ 
When the news of the capture of the late Confederate President 
reached England, Earl Eussell, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
addressed a letter, on the 2nd of June, to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, in which, after stating that the armies hitherto 
kept in the field by the Confederate States have for the most part 
surrendered or dispersed,^’ he said : — 

In this posture of affairs Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that neutral nations cannot but consider the civil war in 
North America as at an end. 

In conformity with this opinion. Her Majesty’s Government 
recognize that peace has been restored within the whole territory 
of which the United States of North America before the commence- 
ment of the civil war were in undisturbed possession. 

As a necessary consequence of such recognition on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, Her Majesty’s several authorities in 
all ports, harbours, and waters belonging to Her Majesty, whether 
in the United Kingdom or beyond the seas, must henceforth refuse 
permission to any vessel of war carrying a Confederate flag to 
enter such ports, harbours, and waters; and must require any 
Confederate vessels of war which, at the time when these orders 
reach Her Majesty’s authorities in such ports, harbours, and waters 
may have already entered therein on the faith of Proclamations 
heretofore issued by Her Majesty, and which, having complied 
with the provisions of such Proclamations, may be actually within 
such ports, harbours, and waters, forthwith to depart from them.” 

But he added that Confederate vessels so departing should have 
the benefit of the prohibition previously in force against pursuit of 
them within twenty-four hours by a cruiser of the United States 
lying at the time within any of our ports or harbours, which pro- 
hibition was to be then and for the last time maintained in their 

favour. ^ ^ TT -i. j ^ 

In the mean time the stern determination of the United btates 

Government to assert a legal jurisdiction over criminal acts 
which had been done during the war by men acting under 
Confederate authority, was shown by the trial and execution o f 
Captain Wirz, formerly an officer in the Confederate army. He 
had been the governor of Andersonville prison during the war, and 
had under his care a number of Federal prisoners, whom he was 

U 2 
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accused of having treated with, revolting cruelty, and in some 
instances of having ordered them to be shot without any justifiable 
reason. He was tried by a military commission at Washington, 
and after a long and searching inquiry was found guilty and 
sentenced to death. He was hanged in the early part of November. 

course of the autumn several of the Confederate States 
annulmd their former ordinances of secession and abolished slavery 
in their territories. Some of them also, as for instance Florida, 
passed Acts repudiating the State debt contracted in support of the 
late war. 

A test oath was framed by Congress to be taken by every 
member of that body, the effect of which was to exclude all who 
had taken part with the South in the struggle that had just 
terminated. It was as follows : — 

I, A. B., do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have never 
voluntarily home arms against the Grovernment of the United 
States since I have been a citizen thereof ; that I have voluntarily 
given no aid, countenance, counsel, or encouragement to persons 
engaged in armed hostility thereto ; that I have neither sought nor 
accepted nor attempted to exercise the functions of any office 
whatever, under any authority or pretended authority in hostility 
to the Government of the United States ; that I have neither 
voluntarily renounced my allegiance to the United States, nor 
yielded voluntarily support to any pretended Government, authority, 
power, or Constitution hostile or inimical thereto. And I do 
further swear (or affirm) that to the best of my knowledge and 
ability I will support and defend the Constitution and Government 
of the United States, and all laws made in pursuance thereof, 
against all enemies foreign and domestic ; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same ; that I take this obligation freely, 
without mental reservation or purpose of evasion, and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties of the office which I am 
about to enter. So help me God.^’ 

Slavery was now^ abolished ; and we think it due to the negro 
population to mention, that in November a convention of blacks 
met at Charleston, and adopted a resolution which did honour to 
their charity and good sense. It was : — 

That as American chattel slavery has now passed for ever awav, 
we would cherish in our hearts no malice nor hatred towards those 
who were implicated in the crime of slaveholding, but would extend 
the right hand of fellowship to all, and would make it our special 
aim to establish unity, peace, and brotherhood among all men.’’ 

Congress met on the 4th of December, when the Annual Mes- 
sage of the President was read. It was, as usual, a very long 
document, and from it we select the following passages of chief 
interest : — 

Fellow -Citizens of the Senate and House of Eepresentatives, — 
To express gratitude to God, in the name of the people, for 
the preservation of the United States is my first duty in addressing 
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you. Our thoughts next revert to the death of the late President 
by an act of parricidal treason. The grief of the nation is still 
fresh ; it finds some solace in the consideration that he lived to 
enjoy the highest proof of its confidence by entering on the re- 
newed term of the Chief Magistracy to which he had been elected, 
that he brought the civil war substantially to a close, that his 
loss was deplored in all parts of the Union, and that foreign 
nations have rendered justice to his memory. His removal cast 
upon me a heavier weight of cares than ever devolved upon any 
one of his predecessors. To fulfil my trust I need the support 
and confidence of all who are associated with me in the various 
departments of Government, and the support and confidence of 
the people. There is but one way in which I can hope to gain 
their necessary aid: it is to state with frankness the principles 
which guide my conduct, and their application to the present 
state of affairs, well aware that the efficiency of my labours will, 
in a great measure, depend on your and their undivided appro- 
bation.’^ 

^ The Constitution. — '' The Union of the United States of Ame- 
rica was intended by its authors to last as long as the States them- 
selves shall last. ‘ The Union shall be perpetual ’ are the words 
of the Confederation. ‘To form a more perfect Union,’ by an 
ordinance of the people of the United States, is the declared pur- 
pose of the Constitution. The hand of Divine Providence was 
never more plainly visible in the affairs of men than in the fram- 
ing and the adopting of that instrument. It is beyond compari- 
son the greatest event in American history ; and, indeed, is it not, 
of all events in modern times, the most pregnant with conse- 
quences for every people of the earth ? The members of the Con- 
vention which prepared it brought to their work the experience of 
the Confederation, of their several States, and of other Eepublican 
Governments, old and new ; but they needed, and they obtained, 
a wisdom superior to experience; and when for its validity it 
required the approval of a people that occupied a large part of a 
continent, and acted separately in many distinct Conventions, 
what is more wonderful than that, after earnest contention and 
long discussion, all feelings and all opinions were ultimately drawn 
in one way to its support ? 

“ The maintenance of the Union brings with it ‘ the support of 
the State Governments in all their rights,’ but it is not one of the 
rights of any State Government to renounce its own place in the 
Union, or to nullify the laws of the Union. The largest liberty is 
to be maintained in the discussion of the acts of the Federal 
Government, but there is no appeal from its laws, except to the 
various branches of that Government itself, or to the people, who 
grant to the members of the Legislative and of the Executive 
Departments no tenure but a limited one, and in that manner 
always retain the powers of redress. 

“ ‘ The sovereignty of the States ’ is the language bf the Con- 
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federacy, and not tlie language of the Constitution, The latter 
contains the emphatic words, ^ The Constitution, and the laws of 
the United States which shall he made in pursuance thereof, and 
all treaties made or which shall he made under the authority of 
the United States, shall he the supreme law of the land, and the 
judges in every State shall he hound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding/ 

Certainly the Government of the United States is a limited 
Government, and so is every State Government. With us this 
idea of limitation spreads through every form of administration, 
general. State, and municipal, and rests on the great distinguish- 
ing principle of the recognition of the rights of man. The ancient 
repuhlics ahsorhed the individual in the State, prescribed his reli- 
gion, and controlled his activity. The American system rests on 
the assertion of the equal right of every man to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ; to freedom of conscience, to the culture 
and exercise of all his faculties. As a consequence, the State 
Government is limited— as to the General Government in the 
interest of Union, as to the individual citizen in the interest of 
freedom. 

States, with proper limitations of power, are essential to 
the existence of the Constitution of the United States. ... So 
long as the Constitution of the United States endures, the States 
will endure; the destruction of the one is the destruction of 
the other ; the preservation of the one is the preservation of the 
other.’^ 

Eecoxstrifctton. — I found the States suffering from the effects 
of a civil war. Resistance to the General Government appeared to 
have exhausted itself. The United States had recovered possession 
of their forts and arsenals, and their armies were in the occupation 
of every State which had attempted to secede. Whether the 
territory within the limit of those States should be held as con- 
quered territory, under military authority emanating from the 
President as the head of the army, was the first question that pre- 
sented itself for decision. 

^«]^ow, military governments, established for an indefinite 
period, would have offered no security for the early suppression of 
discontent ; would have divided the people into the vanquishers 
and the vanquished; and would have envenomed hatred rather 
than have restored affection. Once established, no precise limit 
to tbeir continuance was conceivable. They would have occa- 
sioned an incalculable and exhausting expense. Peaceful emigra- 
tion to and from that portion of the country is one of the best 
means that can be thought of for the restoration of harmony, and 
that emigration would have been prevented, — for what emigrant 
from abroad, what industrious citizen at home, would place him- 
self willingly under military rule ? The chief persons who would 
have followed in the train of the arm}^, would have been depend- 
ents on the General Government, or men who expected profit from 
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the miseries of their erring fellow-citizens. The powers of patron- 
age and rule which would have been exercised, under the President, 
over a vast and populous and naturally wealthy region, are greater 
than, unless under extreme necessity, I should be willing to en- 
trust to any one man ; they are such as, for myself, I could never, 
unless on occasion of great emergency, consent to exercise. The 
wilful use of such powers, if continued through a period of years, 
would have endangered the purity of the general administration 
and the liberties of the States which remained loyal. 

‘^Besides, the policy of military rule over a conquered territory 
would have implied that the States whose inhabitants may have 
taken part in the rebellion had by the act of those inhabitants 
ceased to exist. But the true theory is, that all pretended acts of 
secession were, from the beginning, null and void. The States 
cannot commit treason, nor screen the individual citizens who 
may have committed treason, any more than they can make valid 
treaties or engage in lawful commerce with any foreign Power. 
The States attempting to secede placed themselves in a condition 
where their vitality was impaired, but not extinguished; their 
functions suspended, but not destroyed. 

But if any State neglects or refuses to perform its offices, there 
is the more need that the General Government should maintain 
all its authority, and as soon as practicable resume the exercise of 
all its functions. On this principle I have acted, and have gradu- 
ally and quietly, and by almost imperceptible steps, sought to 
restore the rightful energy of the General Government and of the 
States. To that end Provisional Governors have been appointed 
for the States, Conventions called. Governors elected. Legislatures 
assembled, and Senators and Representatives chosen to the Con- 
gress of the United States. At the same time, the courts of the 
United States, as far as could be done, have been re-opened, so 
that the laws of the United States may be enforced through their 
agency. The blockade has been removed and the Custom-houses 
re-established in ports of entry, so that the revenue of the United 
States may be collected. The Post-office Department renews its 
ceaseless activity, and the General Government is thereby enabled 
to communicate promptly with its officers and agents. The courts 
bring security to persons and property ; the opening of the ports 
invites the restoration of industry and commerce ; the Post-office 
renews facilities of social intercourse and of business ; and is it 
not happy for us all that the restoration of each one of these 
functions of the General Government brings with it a blessing to 
the States over which they are extended ? Is it not a sure promise 
of harmony and renewed attachment to the Union, that, after all 
that has happened, the return of the General Government is known 
only as a beneficence ? 

'' I know very well that this policy is attended with some risk ; 
that for its success it requires at least the acquiescence of the 
States which it concerns ; that it implies an invitation to those 
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States, "by renewing their allegiance to the United States, to 
resume their functions as States of the Union. But it is a risk 
that must be taken ; in the choice of difficulties, it is the smallest 
risk; and to diminish and, if possible, to remove all dang^, I 
have felt it incumbent on me to assert one other power of the 
General Government — the power, of pardon. As no State can 
throw a defence over the crime of treason, the power of pardon is 
exclusively vested in the Executive Government of the United 
States. In exercising that power I have taken every precaution 
to connect it with the clearest recognition of the binding force of 
the laws of the United States, and an unqualified acknowledgment 
of the great social change of condition in regard to slavery which 
has grown out of the war. 

The next step which I have taken to restore the constitutional 
relations of the States has been an invitation to them to participate 
in the high office of amending the Constitution. Every patriot 
must wish for a general amnesty at the earliest epoch consistent 
with public safety. For this great end there is need of a concur- 
rence of all opinions and the spirit of mutual conciliation. All 
parties in the late terrible conflict must work together in harmony. 
It is not too much to ask, in the name of the whole people, that, 
on the one side, the plan of restoration shall proceed in conformity 
with a willingness to cast the disorders of the past into oblivion ; 
and that, on the other, the evidence of sincerity in the future 
maintenance of the Union shall be put beyond any doubt by the 
ratification of the proposed amendment to the Constitution, which 
provides for the abolition of slavery for ever within the limits of 
our country. So long as the adoption of this amendment is 
delayed, so long will doubt and jealousy and uncertainty prevail. 
This is the measure which will efface the sad memory of the past ; 
this is the measure which will most certainly call population and 
capital and security to those parts of the Union that need them 
most. Indeed, it is not too much to ask of the States which are 
now resuming their places in the family of the Union to give this 
pledge of perpetual loyalty and peace. Until it is done, the past, 
however much we may desire it, will not be forgotten. The 
adoption of the amendment reunites us beyond all power of dis- 
ruption. It heals the wound that is still imperfectly closed; it 
removes slavery, the element which has so long perplexed and 
divided the country ; it makes of us once more a united people, 
renewed and strengthened, bound more than ever to mutual affec- 
tion and support.’^ 

Slavery.-™'^ The relations of the General Government toward 
the four millions of inhabitants whom the war has called into free- 
dom have engaged my most serious consideration. On the pro- 
priety of attempting to make the freedmen electors by the procla- 
mation of the Executive, I took for my counsel the Constitution 
itself, the interpretations of that instrument by its authors and 
their contem|)oraries, and recent legislation by Congress. When, 
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at the first movement toward independence, the Congress of the 
United States instructed the several States to institute Govern- 
ments of their own, they left each State to decide for itself the 
conditions for the enjoyment of the elective franchise. During 
the period of the Confederacy there continued to exist a very great 
diversity in the qualifications of electors in the several States ; and 
even within a State a distinction of qualifications prevailed with 
regard to the officers who were to he chosen. The Constitution of 
the United States recognizes these diversities when it enjoins that 
in the choice of members of the House of Hepresentatives of the 
United States ^ the electors in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature.^ 

After the formation of the Constitution, it remained, as before, 
the uniform usage for each State to enlarge the body of its electors 
according to its own judgment ; and under this system^ one State 
after another has proceeded to increase the number of its electors, 
until now universal sufirage, or something very near it, is the 
general rule. So fixed was this reservation of power in the habits 
of the people, and so unquestioned has been the interpretation of 
the Constitution, that during the Civil War the late President 
never harboured the purpose — certainly never avowed the purpose 
— of disregarding it ; and in the acts of Congress during that 
period nothing can be found which, during the continuance of 
hostilities, much less after their close, would have sanctioned any 
departure by the Executive from a policy which has so uniformly 
obtained. Moreover, a concession of the elective franchise to the 
freedmen by act of the President of the United States must have 
been extended to all coloured men, wherever found, and so must 
have established a change of suffrage in the Northern, Middle, and 
Western States, not less than in the Southern and South-Western. 
Such an act would have created a new class of voters, and would 
have been an assumption of power by the President which 
nothing in the Constitution or laws of the United States would 
have warranted. 

“ On the other hand, every danger of conflict is avoided when 
the settlement of the question is referred to the several States. 
They can, each for itself, decide on the measure, and whether it is 
to be adopted at once and absolutely, or introduced gradually and 
with conditions. In my judgment the freedmen, if ^ they^ show 
patience and manly virtues, will sooner obtain a participation in 
the elective franchise through the States than through the General 
Government, even if it had power to intervene. When the tumult 
of emotions that have been raised by the suddenness of the social 
change shall have subsided, it may prove that they wHl receive 
the kindliest usage from some of those on whom they have hereto- 
fore most closely depended. i a . r 

But while I have no doubt that now, after the close of the 
war, it is not competent for the General Government to extend 
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tlie elective francliise in the several States, it is equally clear that 
good faith requires the security of the freedmen m their liberty 
and their property, their right to labour, and their right to claim 
the just return of their labour. I cannot too strongly urge a dis- 
passionate treatment of this subject, which should be carefully 
kept aloof from all party strife. We must avoid hasty assumptions 
of any natural impossibility for the two races to live side by side 
in a state of mutual benefit and goodwill. The experiment involves 
us in no inconsistency ; let us, then, go on and make that experiment 
in good faith, and not be too easily disheartened. The country 
is in need of labour, and the freedmen are in need of employment, 
culture, and protection. While their right of voluntary migration 
and expatriation is not to be questioned, I would not advise their 
forced removal and colonization. Let us rather encourage them to 
honourable and useful industry, where it may be beneficial to 
themselves and to the country ; and, instead of hasty anticipations 
of the certainty of failure, let there be nothing wanting to the fair 
trial of the experiment. The change in their condition is the 
substitution of labour by contract for the status of slavery. The 
freedman cannot fairly be accused of unwillingness to work, so long 
as a doubt remains about his freedom of choice in his pursuits, and 
the certainty of his recovering his stipulated wages. In this the 
interests of the employer and the employed coincide. The employer 
desires in his workmen spirit and alacrity, and these can be per- 
manently secured in no other way. And if the one ought to be 
able to enforce the contract, so ought the other. The public 
interest will be best promoted if the several States will provide 
adequate protection and remedies for the freedmen. Until this is 
in some way accomplished, there is no chance for the advantageous 
use of their labour, and the blame of ill-success will not rest on 
them. 

I know that sincere philanthropy is earnest for the immediate 
realization of its remotest aims ; but time is always an element in 
reform. It is one of the greatest acts on record, to have brought 
four millions of people into freedom. The career of free industry 
must be fairly opened to them, and then their future prosperity 
and condition must, after all, rest mainly on themselves. If they 
fail, and so perish away, let us be careful that the failure shall not 
be attributable to any denial of justice. In all that relates to the 
destiny of the freedman, we need not be too anxious to read the 
future ; many incidents which, from a speculative point of view, 
might raise alarm, wiU quietly settle themselves.’^ 

Navy. — ‘^It appears from the Eeport of the Secretary of the 
Navy, that while at the commencement of the present year there 
were in commission 530 vessels of all classes and descriptions, 
armed with 3000 guns, and manned by 51,000 men, the number 
of vessels at present in commission is 117, with 830 guns and 
12,128 men. By this prompt reduction of the naval forces, the 
expenses of the Government have been largely diminished, and a 
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number of vessels puroliased for naval purposes from tlie mercbant 
marine have been returned to tbe peaceful pursuits of commerce. 
Since tbe suppression of active hostilities, our foreign squadrons 
have been re-established, and consist of vessels much more efficient 
than those employed on similar service previous to the rebellion. 
The suggestion for the enlargement * of the navy-yards, and espe- 
cially for the establishment of one in fresh water for iron-clad 
vessels, is deserving of consideration, as is also the recommendation 
for a different location and more ample grounds for the Naval 
Academy.’^ 

Army. — ^‘In the Report of the Secretary of War a general 
summary is given of the military campaigns of 1864 and 1865, 
ending in the suppression of armed resistance to the national 
authority in the insurgent States. The operations of the general 
administrative bureaus of the War Department during the past 
year are detailed, and an estimate made of the appropriations that 
will be required for military purposes in the fiscal year, commenc- 
ing the 30th day of June, 1866. The national military force on 
the 1st of May, 1865, numbered 1,000,516 men. It is proposed to 
reduce the mihtary establishment to a peace footing, comprehend- 
ing 50,000 troops of all arms, organized so as to admit of an 
enlargement by filling up the ranks to 82,600, if the circum- 
stances of the country should require an augmentation of the 
army. The volunteer force has already been reduced by the 
discharge from service of over 800,000 troops, and the department 
is proceeding rapidly in the work of further reduction. The War 
Estimates are reduced from $516,240,131 to $33,814,461, which 
amount, in the opinion of the department, is adequate for a peace 
establishment. The measures of retrenchment in each bureau and 
branch of the service exhibit a diligent economy worthy of com- 
mendation. Reference is also made in the report to the necessity 
of providing for a uniform militia system, and to the propriety of 
making suitable provision for wounded and disabled officers and 
soldiers.’^ 

Finance. — It is our first duty to prepare in earnest for our 
recovery from the ever-increasing evils of an irredeemable^ cur- 
rency, without a sudden revulsion, and yet without untimely 
procrastination. For that end we must, each in our respective 
positions, prepare the way. I hold it the duty of the Executive 
to insist upon frugality in the expenditures; and a sparing 
economy is itself a great national resource. Of the banks to 
authority has been given to 'issue notes secured by bonds of the 
Dnited States, we may require the greatest moderation and pru- 
dence, and the law must be. rigidly enforced when its limits are 
exceeded. We may, each one of us, counsel our active and enter- 
prising countrymen to be constantly on their guard, to liquidate 
debts contracted in a paper currency, and, by conducting business 
as nearly as possible on a system of cash payment or short credits, 
to hold themselves prepared to return to the standard oi gold and 
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silrer. To aid our fellow citizens in the prudent management of 
tkeir monetary affairs, tlie duty devolves on us to diminish, by 
law the amount of paper money now in circulation. Five years 
ago, the bank-note circulation of the country amounted to not 
much more than 200 ‘millions ; now the circulation, bank and 
national, exceeds 700 million^. The simple statement of the fact 
recommends more strongly than any words of mine could do the 
necessity of our restraining this expansion. The gradual reduction 
of the currency is the only measure that can save the business of 
the country from disastrous calamities ; and this can be almost 
imperceptibly accomplished by gradually funding the national 
circulation in securities that may be made redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government. 

Our debt is doubly secure — first, in the actual wealth and still 
greater undeveloped resources of the country ; and, next, in the 
character of our institutions. The most intelligent observers 
among political economists have not failed to remark that the 
public debt of a country is safe in proportion as its people are free ; 
that the debt of a republic is the safest of all Our history con- 
firms and establishes the theory, and is, I firmly believe, destined 
to give it a still more signal illustration. The secret of this 
superiority springs not merely from the fact that in a republic 
the national obligations are distributed more widely through count- 
less numbers in all classes of society — it has its root in the 
character of our laws. Here all men contribute to the public 
welfare, and bear their fair share of the public burthens. During 
the war, under the impulses of patriotism, the men of the great 
body of the people, without regard to their own comparative want 
of wealth, thronged to our armies and filled our fleets of war, and 
held themselves ready to offer their lives for the public good. 
Now, in their turn, the property and income of the country should 
bear their just proportion of the burden of taxation, while in our 
impost system, through means of which increased vitality is 
incidentally imparted to all the industrial interests of the nation, 
the duties should be so adjusted as to fall most heavily on articles 
of luxury, leaving the necessaries of life as free from taxation as 
the absolute wants of the Government, economically administered, 
will justify. No favoured class should demand freedom from 
assessment, and the taxes should be so distributed as not to fall 
unduly on the poor, but rather on the accumulated wealth of the 
country. We should look at the National Debt just as it is — not 
as a national blessing, but as a heavy burden on the industry of 
the country, to be discharged without unnecessary delay. 

‘^It is estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1866, will 
exceed the receipts 5^112,194,947. It is gratifying, however, to 
state that it is also estimated that the revenue for the year ending 
the 30th of June, 1867, will exceed the expenditures in the sum of 
$111,682,818. This amount, or so much as may be deemed suffi- 
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cient for the purpose, may be applied to the reduction of the public 
debt, which on the 31st day of October, 1865, was $2,740,854,750. 
E^ery reduction will diminish the total amount of interest to be 
paid, and so enlarge the means of still further reductions, until the 
whole shall be liquidated; and this, as will be seen from the 
estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, may be accomplished 
by annual payments, even within a period not exceeding thirty 
years. I have faith that we shall do all this within a reasonable 
time ; that, as we have amazed the world by the suppression of a 
civil war which was thought to be beyond the control of any 
Government, so we shall equally show the superiority of our 
institutions by the prompt and faithful discharge of our national 
obligations.^^ 

Differences with Great Britain. — ^^Our domestic contest, 
now happily ended, has left some traces in our relations with one, 
at least, of the great maritime Powers. The formal accordance of 
belligerent rights to the insurgent States was unprecedented, and 
has not been justified by the issue. But in the systems of neutrality 
pursued by the Powers which made that concession, there was a 
marked difference. The materials of war for the insurgent States 
were furnished in a great measure from the workshops of Great 
Britain ; and British ships, manned by British subjects, and 
prepared for receiving British armaments, sailed from the ports of 
Groat Britain to make war on American commerce, under the shelter 
of a commission from the insurgent States. These ships, having 
once escaped from British ports, ever afterwards entered them in 
every part of the world to refit, and so to renew their depredations. 
The consequences of this conduct were most disastrous to the States 
then in rebellion, increasing their desolation and misery by the 
prolongation of our civil contest. It had, moreover, the effect, to 
a great extent, of driving the American flag from the sea, and to 
transfer much of our shipping and our commerce to the very Power 
whose subjects had created the necessity for such a change. These 
events took place before I was called to the administration of the 
government. The sincere desire for peace by which I am animated 
led me to approve the proposal, already made, to submit the 
questions which had thus arisen between the countries to arbitra- 
tion. These questions are of such moment that they must have 
commanded the attention of the great Powers, and are so inter- 
woven with the peace and interests of every one of them as to have 
ensured an impartial decision I regret to inform you that 
Great Britain declined the arbitrament ; but, on the other hand, 
invited us to the formation of a joint commission to settle mutual 
claims betw'een the two countries, from which those for the depre- 
dations before mentioned should be excluded. The proposition, in 
that very unsatisfactory form, has been declined. 

“TheIJnited States did not present the subject as an impeach- 
ment of the good faith of a Power which was professing the most 
friendly dispositions, but as involving questions of public law of 
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wHcli the settlement is essential to the peace of nations; and 
though pecuniary reparation to their injured citizens would have 
followed incidentally on a decision against Great Britain, ^ such 
compensation was not their primary object. They had a higher 
motive, and it was in the interests of peace and justice to establish 
important principles of international law. The correspondence 
will be placed before you. The ground on which the British 
Minister rests his justification is, substantially, that the municipal 
law of a nation and the domestic interpretations of that law are the 
measure of its duty as a neutral ; and I feel bound to declare my 
opinion, before you and before the world, that that justification 
cannot l3e sustained before the tribunal of nations At the same 
time I do not advise any present attempt at redress by acts Of 
legislation. For the future, friendship between the two countries 
must rest on the basis of mutual justice.” 

Allusion to Empire of Mexico. — From the moment of the 
establishment of our free Constitution, the civilized world has been 
convulsed by revolutions in the interests of democracy or of 
monarchy ; but through all those revolutions the United States 
have wisely and firmly refused to become propagandists of republi- 
canism. it is the only Government suited to our condition ; but 
we have never sought to impose it on others ; and we have consist- 
ently followed the advice of Washington, to recommend it only by 
the careful preservation and prudent use of the blessing. During 
all the intervening period, the policy of European Powers and 
of the United States has, on the whole, been harmonious. Twice, 
indeed, rumours of the invasion of some parts of America in the 
interests of monarchy have prevailed ; twice my predecessors have 
had occasion to announce the views of this nation in respect to 
such interference. On both occasions the remonstrance of the 
United States was respected, from a deep conviction, on the part 
of European Governments, that the system of non-interference and 
mutual abstinence from propagandism was the true rule for the 
two hemispheres. Since those times we have advanced in wealth 
and power, but we retain the same purpose to leave the nations 
of Europe to choose their own dynasties and form their own systems 
of government. This consistent moderation may justly demand a 
corresponding moderation. We should regard it as a great 
calamity to ourselves, to the cause of good government, and to the 
peace of the world, should any European Power challenge the 
American people, as it were, to the defence of republicanism against 
foreign interference, ^ We cannot foresee, and are unwilling to con- 
sider, what opportunities might present themselves, what combina- 
tions might offer, to protect ourselves against designs inimical to 
our form of government. The United States desire to act in the 
luture as they have ever acted heretofore. They never will be 
driven from that course but by the aggression of European Powers; 
and we rely on the wisdom and justice of those Powers to respect 
the system of non-interference which has so long been sanctioned 
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by time, and wbicli by its good results has approved itself to both 
continents. 

The correspondence between the United States and France in 
reference .to questions which have become subjects of discussion 
between the two Governments will, at a proper time, be laid before 
Congress.^' 

Conclusion. — “The throngs of emigrants that crowd to our 
shores, are witnesses of the confidence of all people in our permanence. 
Here is the great land of free labour, where industry is blessed 
with unexampled rewards, and the bread of the working man is 
sweetened by the consciousness that the cause of the country ^ is 
his own cause, his own safety, his own dignity.^ Here every one 
enjoys the free use of his faculties, and the choice of activity as a 
natural right. Here, under the combined influence of a fruitful 
soil, genial climes, and happy institutions, population has increased 
fifteenfold within a century. Here, through the easy development 
of boundless resources, wealth has increased with twofold greater 
rapidity than numbers, so that we have become secure against the 
financial vicissitudes of other countries, and, alike in business and 
in opinion, are self-centred and truly independent. Here more 
and more care is given to provide education for every one born on 
our soil Here religion, released from political connexion with 
the Civil Government, refuses to subserve the craft of statesmen, 
and becomes, in its independence, the spiritual life of the people. 
Here toleration is extended to every opinion, in the quiet certainty 
that truth needs only a fair field to secure the victory. Here the 
human mind goes forth unshackled in the pursuit of science, to 
collect stores of knowledge and acquire an ever-increasing mastery 
over the forces of nature. Here the national domain is offered 
and held in millions of separate freeholds, so that our fellow- 
citizens, beyond the occupants of any other part of the earth, 
constitute in reality a people. Here exists the democratic form of 
government ; and that form of government, by the confession of 
European statesmen, 'gives a power of which no other form is 
capable, because it incorporates every man with the States, and 
arouses every thing that belongs to the soul.^ 

“ Where, in past history, does a parallel exist to the public 
happiness which is within the reach of the people of the United 
States ? Where, in any part of the globe, can institutions be 
found so suited to their habits or so entitled to their love as their 
own free Constitution ? Every one of them, then, in whatever 
part of the land he has his home, must wish its perpetuity.^ Who 
of them will not now acknowledge, in the words of Washington, 
that ' every step by which the people of the United States have 
advanced to the character of an independent nation seems to have 
been distinguished by some token of Providential agency ’ ? Who 
will not join with me in the prayer that the invisible Hand which 
has led us through the clouds that gloomed around our path will 
so guide us onward to a perfect restoration of fraternal affection 
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that we of this day may be able to transmit onr great inheritance 
of State Governments in all their rights, of the General Govern- 
ment in its whole constitutional vigour, to our posterity, and they 
to theirs through countless generations ? 

‘^Akbkew Johnsok, 


^'Washington, Dec. 4, 1865.^’ 

We will only add that the following resolutions on the subject of 
the Empire established in Mexico were introduced before the end 
of the year in both Houses of Congress, and were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs : — 

" Whereas, in a letter of instructions, dated July 3, 1862, 
directed to General Forey, commanding the French forces in 
Mexico, the Emperor of the French indicated the policy concerning 
the affairs of this continent, by declaring that it was his intention 
to establish a monarchy in Mexico, which should restore to the 
Latin race on this side of the Atlantic their strength and prestige; 
guarantee security to the French West India Colonies and those 
of Spain ; secure the interests and establish the influence of France 
in the centre of America, and prevent the people of the United 
States from taking possession of the Gulf of Mexico, from which 
they would command the Antilles and South America, and become 
the only dispensers of the products of the JTew World ; and 

" Whereas, in pursuance of said policy an attempt has been made 
to establish a monarchy in Mexico contrary to the wishes of the 
people, and to support Maximilian in his usurpation by European 
soldiers ; and 

" Whereas, among other acts contrary to the spirit of the age 
and humanity, the so-called Emperor of Mexico, by a decree and 
regulation dated the 5th of September, 1865, practically re- 
established slavery in his dominions, and by a degree dated the 
5th of October, 1865, has violated the usages of civilized warfare, 
by denying to the Mexican Republican troops the rights of 
belligerents and ordering their execution, wherever found, within 
twenty-four hours after capture ; therefore be it 

" Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled,— First, that we contemplate 
the present condition of affairs in the Republic of Mexico with the 
most profound solicitude. Second, that the attempt to subject one 
of the Republican Governments of this Continent by a foreign 
Power and to establish on its ruins a Monarchy sustained solely 
by European bayonets, is opposed to the declared policy of the 
United States Governrnent, offensive to our people, and contrary 
to the spirit of our institutions. Third, that the President of the 
United States be recj[uested to take such steps concerning this grave 
matter as will indicate the recognized policy and protect the honour 
and dignity of our Government/^ 
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Eor reasons to wliicli allusion was made in our “ Retrospect ” of a former year, 
it IS useless to endeavour to give a statistical table of the numbei of publications 
of various kinds sent forth to the woild, for good or for evil, by vaiious pub- 
lishers duimg the year Perhaps, aftei all, this is not of very much conse- 
quence ; for it is not by the mere numbei of books that the advance of civiliza- 
tion and the progiess of mankind can be gauged. Still, it is impossible to deny 
that in this, as in other branches of inquiry, mere numbers are something, if not 
every thing , and we are not without hope that in future issues we may be able 
to chiomcle the annual total of quartos, octavos, and even pamphlets, for the in- 
fomiation of posterity In the mean time we pioceed to make oui usual selection ; 
pausing a moment to regiet that the peiiod with which we now have to deal is 
scarcely so interesting to the bibliographer as that which immediately preceded it. 
The year 1864 was, m fact, one of peculiar enterpiise and activity ; one in which 
some new fields weie opened, and many old paths explored The year 1865, 
concerning which we are now about to write, has, no doubt, furnished some valu- 
able contributions to literature ; but it did not prove so biilliant as its prede- 
cessor, and towards the end it became decidedly stagnant After these prelimi- 
nary observations, we shall at once plunge into our work, relying mainly, as 
before, on the opinions of the able writers who represent public opinion in some 
of our best known ciitical perioiicals. 

The historical w^oiks of the year are chiefly of a limited character, relating only 
to some particular period or subject; but they must not be undervalued on that 
account. There are several which, though not exactly to be termed “ English 
Histones,’’ are wiitteir with the view of throwing light upon the history of 
England. Such books, when conscientiously wnitten, are the corner-stones of the 
edifice of History, and are woiih nfuch more than many a readable compendium, 
which takes in the whole range, but is satisfied with a slavish lepetition of the 
common statements contained in earher works. In England this branch of 
winting IS now in full vigour, but it is only of recent growth. We of the present 
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generation were all tangM, as a recognized doctrine, tliat tlie older races of Eng- 
land, found in Wales and Cornwall, and to some extent in tKe northern counties, 
were the lemains of the Ancient Britons. It is difficult to say on what grounds 
this statement, whether true or false, was made , but it seemed to account for 
the existence of a separate language m Wales, and we accepted it in our child- 
hood, and continued to believe in it as we grew up. Now, however, there are 
various theories afloat, some people supposing that the Welsh and Cornish races 
were introduced by a gradual progress of the Piets of Caledonia along the west 
coast of England; otheis mamtaining that they came fiom Brittany, in France, 
instead of having, as generally supposed, supplied Brittany with a language and 
a name. When the received facts of our childhood with regard to the peopling 
of our own country aie thus thrown into the region of doubt, and shown to have 
been accepted rather fiom tiadition than upon any positive evidence, it is clear 
that we have at oui own firesides a wide field for investigation, and that labo- 
rious inquiries as to special phases of our history aie not among the least im- 
portant works of the day. 

The woiks of the year 1865 do not, however, relate to the paiticular topic 
above alluded to, except in one remarkable instance, that of ‘‘ A Collection of the 
Chronicles and Ancient Histories of Great Britain, now called England;” 
translated from the French of John de Waurm, Loid of Foiestel (temp 1435) by 
W. Hardy, undei the sanction of the Master of the Polls In this curious book, 
written by a Frenchman about England, we find that the task was undertaken 
on the ground that ‘‘no clerks of that kmgdom ” (England) “ had come foiward 
to write the lives and deeds of those kings and princes, except only in some little 
books concerning each king apart.” The poition at present pubhshed only comes 
dowm to 688 a d. It abounds m fables of the most extravagant and tiansparent 
character , but it suggests the inquiries, What was really done in those days ? 
What was really the story of the Britons after the Saxon invasion ^ If the pub- 
lication of such old records stimulates us to industry, it will not be without its 
value. With respect to this book the following remarks are worthy of notice . — 

“ Mr. Hardy, who has performed his duties as editor and translator with ear- 
nestness and ability, adverts to the singularity of the fact that the first work 
woithy of being called a History of Britain should have been the work of a 
foreigner ; but this is, perhaps, less singular than the fact that the combined 
French Grammar and Dictionary, known as ‘ L’Eclaircissement de la Langue 
Fian^aise,’ was the work of John Palsgrave, an Englishman, who pubhshed this 
woik in London, in 1530 It was the first work of its class ; and M. Genm, in 
the modern edition of it, re-echoes the remark of Balsu% that ‘ the Fiench, so 
pioud of the universality of their language, appear to be indebted for this to 
England ' ” 

Several fresh selections ffiom the “ Calendar of State Papers ” have been pub- 
lished, relating to the leign of Elizabeth (domistic and foreign papers), and to 
those of Charles I. and Chailes II (domestic papers). Thus oui documentary 
history, under the superintendence of able antiquaiian students, and with the 
sanction and co-operation of the Master of the Polls, is being gradually com- 
pleted. Somewhat allied to these revivals of old documents, is a woik called 
“ England as seen by Foreigners in the days of Elizabeth and James I ,” com- 
prising translations of the journals of two Dukes of Wuidembeig, in 1592 and 
1610, translated by W B Bye. Prom the evidence of these foieign potentates 
we find that we were even then an important people, and that we aheady knew 
how to brew good beer. We extract from tbe “ London Eeview 
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Of London we read tliat ‘it is a very populous city, so tLat one can scaicely 
pass along tlie streets on account of tlie throng ' — an inconvenience we scarcely 
expected to find recorded of the Enghsh metropolis nearly three hundred years 
ago We are also told that ‘London is a laige, excellent, and mighty city of 
business/ most of the inhabitants of which ‘ are employed in buying and selling 
merchandise, and trading in almost every corner of the world, since the river is 
most useful and convenient for this purpose, considering that ships from France, 
the ISTetherlands, Sweden, Denmark, Hamburg, and other kingdoms, come almost 
up to the city, to which they convey goods, and receive and take away others in 
exchange.’ The Duke, it seems, rehshed our beer exceedingly, and his faithful 
secretary describes it ^ ‘ of the colour of an old Alsace wine,’ and ‘ delicious.’ 
The French wines, however, ‘ did not agree with his Highness,’ and we suppose 
he favoured the beer all the more on that account. Bathbeg speaks of the Eng- 
lish women in the same strain as Yan Meteren. He says they ‘ have much more 
liberty than, peihaps, in any other place , they also know well how to make use 
of it, for they go dressed out in exceedingly fine clothes, and give all their atten- 
tion to then ruffs and stuffs, to such a degree, indeed, that, as I am informed, 
many a one does not hesitate to wear velvet m the streets — which is common with 
them — whilst at home, peihaps, they have not a piece of dry bread ’ The gossip- 
ing of this old traveller is extremely amusing He gives a lively account of 
most of the great buildings of London — of St. Paul’s, the Eoyal Exchange, Lon- 
don Budge, Westminster Abbey, and the Tower — and describes some of the more 
celebrated localities in the southern part of the island, particularly the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Of Beading (where the Queen sometimes held 
her court) we find a singulai note : — 

“ ‘ The country in the vicinity of the Boyal court is for the most pait flat and 
sandy , and, because few succeed in finding accommodation at an inn, they erect 
tents, under which they sojoum, thus piesenting the appearance of an encamp- 
ment 

Together with the journals of the Dukes of Whrtemberg may be mentioned 
the “ Documents from Simancas relating to the reign of Ehzabeth translated 
by Spencer Hall, This is another draught of the same spring fi-om which Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon drew so many interestmg particulars respecting Catharine of 
Aragon, which were published during the previous year in the Duke of Man- 
chester’s “ Court and Society.” No doubt there is much to be got stiU from simi- 
lar sources, for it must be remembered that the couifs of Spam and England 
were either in intimate relation or at deadly enmity with one another for a period 
of about 200 years. Since that time England has gone up, and Spain has de- 
scended, in the scale of nations, and no two countries in the world seem farther 
apart ; but the Spanish records of the time when England and Spain were either 
warm friends or fierce rivals must necessarily give us new light towards the 
understanding of the politics of that eventful period. 

The last volume of the “ Supplementary Despatches of the Duke of WeEing- 
ton ” has been published. This is a work in twelve volumes , equal, in fact, in 
bulk, to the original “ Wellington Despatches ” edited by the late Colonel 
Giu’wood. As the supplementary senes is now finished, we may take occasion 
to observe that it is a veiy fortunate thing that the present Duke of Wellington 
has brought the documents contained in it before the world. It is true that 
there are a good many letters of unknown persons, and documents of merely 
temporary interest, which would seem to have been inserted only to fill up the 
volumes , and the book might perhaps have been satisfactorily brought out in a 

X 2 
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rnucli smallei* compass. Bat it would lia,ve been a great pity if tbe evidence 
cHffitaiiUHl in tins book bad been lost — evidence of the childish helplessness to 
i\hich Fiance was i educed by the shock of the Revolution and the selfishness 
of the Imperial regime; and of the noble dismteiestedness with which the allies, 
so often menaced with destruction by hei armies, combined, in their moment of 
triumph, in a sincere effort to restore her to the rank of a fiee nation. Above 
all, it IS fortunate that a good many letters of Wellington himself, not included 
in the older woxk, should have been rescued from oblivion , foi it will be useful 
to all x>o&teiity to see how open and straightforward was the charactei of a man 
who, in an age when rebellion and impostuie obtained gieat triumphs, succeeded 
in placing honesty and loyalty in the highest rank. 

Next to English History comes the History of Ireland, lespecting which there 
is little known at present. Since Ireland became a conquered countiy, her 
history has been mixed up with that of the conquerors, and has been looked 
upon as a matter of secondary interest It is well known that Ireland had 
a previous history of her own, when she communicated with the civilized 
nations of the Continent at a time when England was in comparative darkness. 
But that period is so i emote that there is httle hope of our acquiimg any certain 
knowledge about it beyond the scraps of information that we now possess, 
Mr. J T. Gilbeit, howevei, makes an effort to create a history of conquered 
Ii eland, in a work entitled “ History of the Yiceroys of Ii eland.” Singular as 
it may appear, there is a good deal in this nanative that is new, or, at least, 
appeals new, to most English readeis. We have been accustomed to look 
uxion Ireland as a countiy unjustly invaded in the reign of Heniy II , and held 
in a uniform state of legal subjection till modem hberahty admitted her citizens 
to equal privileges with those of the dominant countiy The following passage 
relating to Mr. Gilbert’s book vull show that the piocess was moie giadual — 

“ In Mr Gilbert’s volume, one portion of its subject is complete in itself It 
is the history of above three centuiies, dining which the Kings of England were 
only “ Lords of Ireland.” The Loids-royal began with Henry II., and ended 
with Henry YIII , who assumed the higher title, inherited by all his succossois, 
of King of Ireland. Into the histoiy of the western kingdom we are not 
disposed to enter A fieice Irish feud diove an lush chief to invite an Anglo- 
Noiman King to invade Iieland. An Iiish-tiained, if not an Iiish-born, monk, 
gave such an account of Iieland to Pope Adiian as to authoiize the Pontiff to 
sanction its invasion by Hemy, and to appiove of his holding the countiy as 
a fief of tlie Ohiuch As a meie matter of business tian&acted by the Pope, 
whose method of caiiying on such matters was never then questioned by any 
one, and should be acquiesced in now by those, at least, who lecogmze such 
poweis m the Pontiff as then ancestois lecognized, nothing could be moie legal 
or customary An Iii&h httle King, out of sudden pique and innate rascalry, 
betrayed his countiy to the Noimans , an infalhble Pontiff saw the opjioitunity 
which this customaiy Irish method of settling a feud afforded him, and he made 
the consequences of this Irish blunder legal — ^piofitable alike to himself and the 
Anglo-Normans. Among the consequences of what then occuiTed are the facts 
that Queen Yictoria is the Sovereign of the sister isle, and that Dr Cullen 
curses Milton and Judge Keogh, and endeavouis to make Iieland a vassal of 
Rome.” 

Passing fiom the Biitish Empire, we may notice one or two useful works 
which have been written on the history of other countries. Mr Thomas 
Adolphus Tioliope, well known already as a wiiter of fiction, has given us, in 
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four volumes, a Histoiy of tlie Commonwealtli of Floieuce , fiom tKe cailiest 
Independence of the Commune to the Fall of the Bepuhlic in 1531 ” That this 
IS a very inteiesting hook we need scaicely say ; for it combines the thiee requi- 
sites of a highly momentous theme, an enthusiastic devotion to the subject, and 
careful and able execution How the republics of Italy budged ovei the time 
which we are wont to call the daik ages, keeping alive the smouldeimg spaiks 
of knowledge and kindling the new and vigoious fiie of commerce, we all of us 
know more or less in theoiy Few people, however, in England, have studied 
Sismondi, or taken any other means of accurately scanning the inner life of the 
citizen nobles and warrior meichants of Italy, Yet these are the men to whom 
we owe much of our modern civilization ; these aie the men who re-created the 
arts, these the men who foreshadowed all that has been done since, from the dis- 
coveiy of new woilds down to the very method by which our merchants calculate 
then gains The revival of Italy under a common Government, paitial and 
unsatisfactory as it is at present, may possibly be the harbingei of a new senes 
of triumphs and achievements , and at such a time it is peculiarly interesting to 
peruse the recoids of the past The “ Athenaeum ” says of Mi Trollope . — 

“He has pioduced a book which will be lead with pleasure and pieserved as 
an authority , that he has collected ample mateiials and used them with skill, is, 
we think, evident fiom our summaiy We are glad that such a woik should 
welcome the Kingdom of Italy on its hist entiy into the capital most woitby of 
it. We are proud that such a woik sbould be the tiibute of one of our own 
countiymen to the spiiit he has traced in ancient Florence, and has longed for in 
the Floience of to-day. And we lejoicc even more that the woik thus pioduced 
should be so worthy of Mi. Trollope’s leaining and industry, and that the fiuit 
of twenty yeais’ labour should imite such ripeness of thought with such vigour 
of expiession.” 

And — 

“ The history of Florence, while Florence had a histoiy, has been written. 
That she is beginning to have a histoiy again, that she has entered on a stage of 
tiller independence than ever fell to her lot while hei parties were contending, 
while hei illustrious house of Medici was ovei shadowing her, while she *was 
toitunng one of the gieatest minds, or exiling another, or while she was exulting 
at the elevation of a Caidmal Medici to the popedom as Leo X., we owe 
in no small degree to the efforts of those writers who have pointed out the true 
causes of hei pristine glory and her melancholy fall ; and among these ivriters 
we feel that a high place is due to Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope ” 

We may also with advantage extract the following remarks fiom the “ London 
Review,” depicting graphically the place of Florence the Republic in the world’s 
history, and ending with a compliment to the modem Italians, which (although 
some people may think it a little exaggerated) represents fairly enough the 
English feeling of the present moment — - 

“ The final suppression of the old Florentine Commonwealth, in 1531, by the 
army of Chailes Y putting into execution the designs of Pope Clement YH. for 
the re-establishment of the Medici family in their usuiped domain at Florence, is 
an event which marks the tiue close of mediaeval and Italian history. From 
that period the Italy of the Middle Ages ceased to exist There was an end of 
that vigoious, independent, and progressive sisteihood of States, which, by their 
common language, literature, manners, and customs, were tending socially, if not 
politically, towaids union, and forming one of the greatest of modern Eiuopean 
nations. The same pohtical divisions, here and there modified by the territoiial 
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or titular clianges of diplomacy, wMcli did not substantially alter tbe situation of 
tbe country, still remained. But they were no longer tbe organic institutions of 
a vital Italian nationabty. After tbe conquest of Florence, we may repeat, tbeie 
was no life in Italy, but sucb life as there is in tbe slumber of a paralyzed 
patient. Tbe Italy wbicb bad arisen from tbe ruins and asbes of Imperial 
Eome — ^wbicb bad preserved tbe uses of civil legislation and municipal govern- 
ment — wbicb bad improved tbem by tbe infusion of a spirit of popular fiieedom — • 
wbicb bad exeited sucb a vast commercial and industrial activity as to equal, in 
tbe world before Columbus, tbe relative commercial ascendency of England in 
tbe world at present — ^tbis Italy, witb ber merchants who were as princes, her 
cities wbicb were sovereigns, ber pnde, ber wealth, ber luxurious refinement, 
inspired by a passionate gemns for aitistic creation, which rivalled tbe maivellous 
productiveness of tbe ancient Greeks, — this Italy was smitten witb a moital 
shock, was stunned, and swooned away She lay thus prostrate till tbe wars of 
I^^apoleon and tbe strange apparition of an Italian soldier leading tbe aimies of 
France, and summoning tbe Italians to follow bis conquering standard all over 
tbe Continent, revived tbe martial ardour of ber people. Defeated and dashed 
down witb him, she suffered another penance of forty-four years, conscious now 
of ber misery and shame ; and in this painful ordeal tbe Itaban character was 
so purified and tempered that tbe martyrs of patriotism, tbe men who have 
fought and toiled, and pined and died for their native Italy since 1814, present a 
nobler army of heroic souls than those of any other cause since tbe Protestant 
Eeformation. This we have seen, as it were, witb our own eyes , and tbe 
youngest of us has witnessed those memorable transactions by wbicb tbe 
debverance of tbe nation was wi ought out, mainly through tbe constancy, tbe 
courage, and tbe wisdom of tbe Italians themselves ” 

A work entitled “Lives of tbe Wamors of tbe Thirty Years' War," by 
Lieut.-Gen. tbe Hon. Sir Edward Cust, gives an account of twenty-seven 
Swedish, German, and Fiencb Commanders of tbe seventeenth century. Of 
these tbe principal are, of course, Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein. Over 
tbe latter there has always been a veil of melancholy interest, for although be 
was, in all probability, never beloved, bis death by tbe band of assassins produces 
a kind of leaction of feeling in bis favour Gustavus, on tbe other band, is 
one of tbe bright cbaracteis that stand out in history as being equally brave, 
wise, and good Tbe changes in tbe art of war that have taken place since 
tbe time of tbe gieat stiuggle in Germany, make tbe history of tbe Thirty 
Years’ War less useful to tbe military student than they would otherwise be. 
StiU there are geneial principles which are unchangeable, and we may see 
tbem illustrated by what we find recorded in tbe bistoiy of that disastrous 
period ; — 

“Though, taken as a whole, tbe campaigns of tbe Thirty Years’ War do not 
deserve that much time should be devoted to tbem, yet in their details there are 
many interesting topics of interest, and even of advantage, to tbe soldier of tbe 
present day. This is especially tbe case in tbe matter of administration and 
organization. Spinola, for instance, owed much of bis success to tbe regularity 
of payment wbicb be invariably piaotised, Gustavus Adolphus was equally care- 
ful in aught that related to admimstration. He also mtroduced gieat improve- 
ments in arms, accoutrements, and drill. He introduced tbe musket and car- 
toucbe-box, as substitutes foi tbe match-lock and bandoleers. He shortened tbe 
lances of tbe cavalry, and made tbem cbaige at full speed instead of firing off 
their pistols by successive ranks, wbicb bad been their previous practice In 
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two points GnstaTTis would seem, in some measure, to Have anticipated Napoleon 
—in tHe use of reserves and of masses of artillery He paid great attention to 
tins arm, and under His celebrated artillery-general, Torstenson, crossed tHe LecH 
under tHe concentrated fiie of seventy-two guns, all placed in one battery. On 
all occasions He made great use of cannon, and carried a veiy large piopoition 
witH His aimy, notwitHstanding tHe long and rapid marcHes on wHicH He was 
perpetually engaged. He was enabled to do tHis from tHe invention by Himself of 
a very ligHt piece of ordnance — ^apparently four-pounders— made of ' tHick layers 
of tHe Hardest leatHer, girt round witH iron or brass rings, or Hoops ’ THese 
were so ligHt tHat two could be carried on the back of a Horse, over even bad 
ground, as rapidly as troops could maicH. It is true that after being fired ten or 
twelve times tHey fell to pieces ; but tHen others could be quickly and easily con- 
stiucted in the very camp itself- THe discipline preserved by the great king 
could Hardly Have been surpassed by that enforced by the Duke of Wellington 
in the Peninsula 

“ In these volunteer days it may interest even the general leader to learn that 
the Swedish battalion of the period consisted of eight companies of 150 men each. 
THe auxiHaiy brigade which the Marquis of Hamilton brought from England 
was composed of four battalions, each of ten companies of 150 men. THe Im- 
perialists, on the contrary, peisisted in the unwieldy formation of Tertias, which 
were masses of several thousand men.” 

A History of a very recent penod must generally be accepted with suspicion, 
for documents are jealously guarded, and poHtical passions are life On the 
other Hand, if we wait long, documents are destroyed or lost, and the public mind 
Has given a veidict, agamst which the impartial author often Has to contend. 
Where is the medium line to be drawn ^ It is impossible to say. No one Has 
yet discovered How History is to be supplied with facts and at the same time 
freed from prejudice Mr. H J. Raymond, a man of sterling ciudition and 
political knowledge, Has been bold enough to pubHsH, in the United States and 
in England simultaneously, a “ History of the Administration of President Lin- 
coln,” who met with death by an assassin’s Hand only a few months ago Now 
that the civil war in the United States is over, and the Union Has shown that, 
like a feudal baron of the Middle Ages, it can keep its vassals in older, there 
is a considerable change of feeling about Abraham Lincoln A large section of 
our countiymen, Hearing that He was a rough, self-iaised man, who made far- 
fetched jokes in His conversation, were inclined to think that He was a joke 
altogether, and that He acted without sufficient consideration. Now that His 
policy Has triumphed, almost at the veiy moment of His untimely decease, He is 
looked upon as a far-seeing statesman , and the eccentricities that excited con- 
tempt before are looked upon as the characteristics of a man of unusual genius. 
Such a man Lincoln undoubtedly was , and whether He was ngHt or wrong (we 
are not discussing American politics, so- we need not give an opinion), it will go 
down to posteiity that, amid the execrations of the Southern States and the 
lidicule of the English press, in the face of militaiy reverses and of a fearfully 
increasing national debt, he held his difficult position with propriety and dignity, 
and retained and justified the confidence of those ovei whom He ruled Such is 
the man of whom Mr Raymond %vrites , and in addition to his own industry 
and ability, he has had the advantage of access to a variety of State papers 
which thiow a considerable light on the history of the internecine struggle which 
Has now, happily, come to an end 

Another volume of M Guizot’s “ Fiance under Louis Philippe ” Has appeared. 
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This volume brings us down to 1847, and the next volume will complete the 
work, and give to the world the ideas of a French statesman who has seen the 
national institutions collapse while he was himself one of the leading politicians 
of the countiy. It will then be tune to take a general view of a work of so laie 
a kind — ^rare not only from the peculiar circumstances of its composition, but 
from the reputation and literary skill of the author Of the present volume we 
need only say, that it contains accounts of the French system of colonization in 
Algeria, of the unhappy accident which occasioned the death of the Due D’Or- 
leans, and of the absurd little quanel in the South Sea Islands, generally called 
“the Piitchaid afiam,” which showed how near two great nations may be 
brought to the verge of a war by a trifling squabble between msigmficant colo- 
nial officials 

The fourth and fifth volumes of Mr Thomas Carlyle’s “ History of Friediich 
II of Prussia, called Frederick the Great,” afford an easy stepping-stone from the 
subject of History to that of Biography The woik is now finished, and we may 
contemplate it in all its array of talent, all its grandeur, and, we must venture to 
add, all its absurdity. It is a great thing, no doubt, that a mind of undoubted 
power should have been applied to such an important subject as the Seven Years’ 
War, and should have analyzed so marked a chaiacter as that of Frederick, the 
founder of a kingdom which was raised, alone of all the modern states of Em^ope, 
on the sole basis of militaiy prowess, without any distinctive nationality. Mr. 
Cailyle has a singularly trenchant way of describing the features of things ; but 
he desciibes them hke a cancatuiist, and not like an artist. The man who throws 
away the traditionary rules of composition, and writes a language of his own, 
can produce deep impressions, no doubt, but is utterly incapable of constructing 
a woik of symmetry and beauty Posterity will be rather puzzled to under- 
stand how a man who lived at the same trme as Macaulay could have written 
as follows — 

“The fidgetings and shufflings, the subtleties, inane trickeries, and futile 
bickerings and thithermgs of Newcastle may be imagined a man not incapable 
of trick, but anxious to be well with every body ; and to answer Yes and No to 
almost every thing — and not a little puzzled, poor soul, to get through, in that 
impossible way ! Such a paralysis of wriggling imbecility fallen over England, 
in this great crisis of its fortunes, as is still painful to contemplate and indeed 
it has been mostly shaken out of mind by the modern Englishman , who tries 
to laugh at it, instead of weeping and considering, which would better beseem, 
Pitt speaks with a tragical vivacitj^ in all ingenious dialects, lively though 
serious , and with a depth of sad conviction, w^ich is apt to be slurred over and 
missed altogether by a modern leader Speaks as if this brave English nation 
were about ended, little or no hope left for it; heie a gleam of possibility, and 
there a gleam, which soon vanishes again in the fatal murk of impotencies, do- 
nothingisms Very sad to the heart of Pitt A once brave nation amved at its 
critical point, and doomed to higgle and puddle there till it drown in the gutters * 
considerably tragical to Pitt , who is hvely, ingenious, and, though not quitting 
the Parliamentary tone for the Hebrew-prophetic, far more serious than the 
modern reader thinks. 

“ In Walpole s book there is the liveliest pictm*e of this dismal Parliamentary 
hellbroth, such a mother of dead dogs as one has seldom looked into ! For the 
hour is great ; and the honourable gentlemen, I mnst say, are small. The hour, 
little as 3 'ou drearn of it, my honourable friends, is piegnant with questions that 
aie immense* Wide continents, long epochs, and geons hang on this poor jar- 
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goning of yours ; tlie eternal destinies are asking tkcir mucli-favoured nation, 
‘Will you, can youP’ — mucli-favouied nation is answering in tkat manner. 
Astonisked at its own stupidity, and takmg lefuge in laugkter. Tke eternal 
destinies aie very patient witk some nations , and can disiegard tkeir follies for 
a long wkile ; and kave tkeir Ciomwell, kave tkeir Pitt, or wkat else is essential, 
leady for tke poor nation, in a giandly silent way 

Suck writing as tkis may amuse for a moment, kut it becomes excessively 
fatiguing aftei a little experience It would seem tkat tke autkor kmiself le- 
quiies tke stimulus of exciting events and rapid transitions, to enable kim to 
keep up to tkis kigk pressure. Tke “ London Eeview says — 

“ Witk tke peace of Hubertsbuig terminates Mr Carlyle’s continuous narra- 
tive ‘ Wkat we kave kencefoi-tk to produce is,’ m kis own words, ‘ more of a 
loose appendix of papers tkan of a finisked narrative Loose papers wkick we 
kope tke leader can be made to understand and tolerate , moie we cannot do for 
kim.’ In bow fragmentary a manner tke remainder of Frederick’s life is dealt 
witk by kis biograpker, may be gathered L’om tke fact tkat to tke last twenty- 
tkree years of kis kfe no more tkan 350 pages are devoted It is indeed evident 
enough tkat Mr, Carlyle’s patience failed him when tke diamatic inteiest of 
Fredeiick’s career ceased, and his keio settled down into something approaching 
a common-place king. The rest of tke book is not only fragmentary , but often 
tedious and obscure. There aie few or none of those sallies of kumoui — those 
giotesque ebullitions of ponderous fun — to wkick Mi Cailyle gives way when 
kis spirits are high, and he takes pleasuie in kis work The obvious weariness 
with which he plods on to tke end can scarcely fad to communicate itself to the 
leader, who will, we suspect, in most cases, be found leady enough to echo tke 
sigh of satisfaction with which tke autkor lays down kis pen. Tke miscellaneous 
and disconnected character of tke latter pait of tke sixth volume compels us to 
imitate tke autkoi, by making a somewhat arbitrary selection of tke points which 
strike us as most worthy of notice ” 

Mr Carlyle’s great reputation seemed to demand tkat we should notice tke 
completion of kis latest woik at some length But tkeie aie other persons of 
some celebrity who demand attention. Among these is tke Emperor bTapoleon 
III., who has published a portion of a singular work entitled “Life of Julius 
C^sar ” Tkis book was brought out with gieat promise, amidst a thrill of ex- 
pectation , and Englishmen, although not very partial to emperors, were never- 
theless most anxious to catch tke fiist glimpse of an emperoi’s book, Need it be 
said tkat tke book was tke univeisal topic for a few weeks, and tkat in a few 
weeks more it was utterly forgotten ? It is difficult to imagine how a volu- 
minous biography of Julius Csesar could add any thing to wkat every scholar 
knows, or ought to know, already An essay on Julius Cccsar might be useful 
and suggestive, for kis was certainly one of tke ruling minds tkat kave appeared 
on earth , but a life of kim was not wanted, and, when spun out into a long work, 
it IS a mere absurdity. 

It IS lathei singulai tkat a man of so practical a mind as tke Fienck Emperor 
can be equally unpractical on occasions. But tke events of kis life kave prepared 
us for this seeming contiadiction. The affam of Boulogne caused tke future 
Empeior to be looked upon as a young man of weak mind, who was unable to 
measure cause and effect His subsequent success, when Eepublican France 
recalled tke exiled family and allowed kim a free career, showed tkat he could 
exeicise patience, and trust to tke progress of events, when he thought proper. 
Tke present escapade is calculated to weaken oui* confidence in kim, and to make 
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the world think that lie has not quite got over the giddiness of youth Theie is 
a motive apparently running through the woik ; hut it is a motive un- 
worthy of a great mind such as the Fiench Emperoi has seemed to have. It 
is that of representing Csesar, and, by implication, other leaders of men, as 
blameless ministers of destiny and creatures supeiior to the ordinary rules of 
right and wi’ong This point is well touchedTby the ** Eeader ” — 

“ Here the author pauses to make some reflections on the misfortunes of the 
times, which ‘ obhged the most notable men ta have deahngs with those whose 
antecedents seemed to devote them to contempt.’ Philosophical reflections will 
occur to all thinking men, when they read or write history. They will occur 
naturally to the reader, if they are suggested by facts placed m their proper 
order , but the wiiter, if he has done his work well, need not obtrude them upon 
us. A history which, like this, contains a sparing amount of facts, interspersed 
with general remarks, will never enable a reader to form a judgment of his own ; 
and, mdeed, such historians do not wish their readers to judge. They profess to 
do every thing for them ‘ They aim,’ says Montaigne, " to chew the morsels for 
us , they make it a law to themselves to judge of, and consequently to bend the 
history to their own fancy.’ This is what the authoi does, and his preface 
prepares us for it. Caesar in his eyes was a Messiah, like the first Napoleon, and 
men are bhnd and culpable who ‘ misunderstand and combat them.’ (Preface, xv.) 
This IS the way that many historical writers fashion and pervert facts to suit 
their owu theoiies.” 

The “Life of Josiah Wedgwood,” by Eliza Meteyard (Vol I), is very hand- 
somely brought out, and contains an instructive narrative, inasmuch as it shows 
what can be done by perseverance and resolution in spite of the numerous 
obstacles which must always be faced by those who would create or improve an 
art or manufactuie. 

“ The chief interest of this biography consists in the number of Wedgwood’s 
letters to which the authoress has had access The facts of his life have been 
recorded befoie, but not till now could we view the many-sided character of the 
man. The flexibihty of his mind is as remarkable as the firmness of his 
character. Whatever he took in hand he cairiedto a successful issue Whether 
he weie in quest of a new glaze, or endeavouring to persuade a Committee of the 
House of the merits of the Trent and Mersey Canal scheme, he was equally 
fertile in expedients and equally assiduous in application. Between him and 
George Stephenson there are many points of resemblance ” 

We have also the “ Life and Times of Sm Joshua Eeynolds,” by Mr C. A. 
Leslie, E A , and Mr Tom Taylor , “ Life of Michael Angelo,” by Herman 
Grimm, tianslated by P. E Bennett , and “ Life of Thorwaldsen,” collated from the 
Banish of J M Thiele, by the Eev. M E Barnard The first of these woiks would 
appear to have been compiled by men of veiy different minds and very different 
views. As a painter, Mr Leshe was anxious to place before the Biitish nation a 
lively picture of the artistic merits of his hero ; while Mr Tom Tayloi, with less 
skill than might have been looked for in a writer of his abihty, has obscured and 
confused the canvas with irrelevant and badly arranged matter, consisting of a 
mass of political and social gossip. The result of this combination is, that the 
book is not very readable, but that those who make up their minds to study it can 
discover a solid and useful substratum The second of these biographies is a very 
remarkable work, full of German vigour, and not altogether free from German 
eccentricities The following remarks will give a tolerably clear idea of its scope 
and intention — 
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‘‘ This important and most valuable woih may be considered more as a contri- 
bution to the history and criticism of Art, in which the grand figure of Michael 
Angelo is made to occupy the central place, than as a mere biography of the man 
whose name give its title to the book. The author, indeed, makes some sort of 
apology for not adopting the designation of * Michael Angelo and his Times,’ but 
justifies himself by the remark that in truth he and the tune in which he lived 
were one, so that it is not possible to separate the consideration of his life from 
the events in the course of transaction around him. But even this extension of 
the title would be insufiBcient to include the whole scope and significance of 
Herman Grimm’s labours. With true Teutonic enthusiasm and comprehensive- 
ness he has enclosed the whole world of European civiKzation as the building- 
plot upon which he rears the many-chambered structure now dedicated to the 
history and esthetics of Art in the transcendent name of Michael Angelo. He 
has sunk his foundations so deep that they reach to ancient Athens and the early 
days of Florence , and the influences which are afteiwards to operate in formmg 
the character of the great painter, sculptor, architect, and poet of Italy, are 
derived from their soui’ces in Greece with Sophocles, .®schylus, and Phidias, and 
continued in connexion mth the names of Dante, Cimabue, and Giotto.” 

The translator, or, as he prefers to style himself, the “collator,” of the Life of 
Thorwaldsen, is already well known as a wiiter on Scandinavian subjects. An 
amusing work by him, entitled “ Sport in Norway, and where to find it,” was 
very favourably reviewed a year oi two ago m our various serials, and that 
book created a j'ust impression that Mr Barnard, who resided foi some time at 
Christiania as Chaplain to the British Consulate, took a lively interest in the 
pnmitive races and rugged sceneiy of the North, and knew well how to com- 
municate his own feehngs to others In the subject which he has now chosen, 
he has been somewhat unfortunate, for, as a weekly contemporary^ observes, “ it 
by no means follows that the story of a gieat aitist’s life should be one of great 
interest ” Still, Mr Barnaid has done good service, for enough was known 
about the groat Danish sculptor to stimulate curiosity , and the pubhc had a 
right to have its curiosity satisfied 

An elaborate life of Carl Maria von Weber must complete our list of artistic 
biographies This is a translation, by Mr Palgrave Simpson, of the German 
work of Baron Max Maria von Weber, the son of the great composer The Baron 
is said to have spent seven years in collecting materials for this book. Under 
these cii’cumstances, when we consider also that there are few men whose personal 
adventures will fill two good-sized volumes, it can cause no surprise that the 
critics charge the author with faults of style, occasioned by the necessity of making 
a large book out of small matter, which the translator has been unable to remedy. 

Of collective biographies (if we may use the expression) there are some which 
may be considered useful contributions to the literature of the year One of these 
is entitled, “ Tuscan Sculptors their Lives, Works, and Times,” by C C. Perkins. 
The author, an American gentleman, has executed his task with zeal and ability. 

“Our author’s inqimies in Italy have not been confined to Tuscan sculpture. 
In these volumes, however, he lestiicts himself to that subject,* leaving the 
history of the ait as practised in the noithern, southern, and eastern divisions of 
the peninsula for a future opportunity of publication ” 

Another book of the kind last alluded to is of considerable importance, both in 
an historical and in a military point of view It is the work of a soldier, Major- 
General John Mitchell, and is entitled “Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the 
last Four Centuries.” 
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^‘TMs volume is composed of ten chapteis, of wMcli eigM are devoted to 
Hstoiical sketokes of celebrated soldiers, one to an historical sketch of the French 
army. Most of these papers, probably all of them, were intended to appear in 
magazines They are, therefore, somewhat sketchy, and rather critical than 
biographical. Among the distinguished warriors heie presented to the reader are 
Zisca, Bayard, the Constable Bourbon^ the Duke of Alva, Suwaroff, Eugene, 
Mailboiough, Saxe, Frederick the Great, and Massena In reading then lives, 
we not only feel — ^so well has the author perfoimed his task — as if the originals 
stood, spoke, and acted before us, but also we gather several httle facts by no 
means generally known 

Among the books on Theology and Biblical subjects, Mr. W Hepwoith 
Dixon’s work, “ The Holy Land,” stands forward piommently, both from the 
favour mth which it has been leceived, and fiom the author’s well-known position 
in the literary world We shall leave others to speak at length , merely premis- 
ing that Ml Dixon’s object seems to be, to bring the events of the sacred narrative 
before us as living realities m which we might ourselves have borne a part, and 
to destroy that sense of shadowy remoteness which human weakness uncon- 
sciously assigns to all ancient narrative He thus endeavours to perform the part 
that Hewton has done for the astronomer, and the inventor of the microscope for 
the naturalist, and the following passages bear strong testimony to the success 
of his earnest and well-sustained efforts — 

“Ml. Hepwoith Dixon has favoured the public with two volumes of great 
interest and beauty on the topography, histoiy, and traditions of the Holy Land 
He has thrown himself with enthusiasm into the subject, over which he diffuses 
a new and brilliant light, drawn partly horn his peisonal experience, partly from 
well-directed study One of the objects he has in view is to fix the sites of 
sacred places which had been disturbed or obscured by learned but reckless inno- 
vators, whose speculations have grievously disfigured the geography of Palestine 
Mr. Dixon contends, with a strong feeling of conservatism, that the Eastern 
Church, which traces its existence in the country to Apostolic times, is likely, on 
points of topography, to be right , for which reason, he accepts, in most cases, 
the decisions of that Church It required no oidmary amount of literaiy skill to 
preserve such discussion from diyness ; but in this the author has so well suc- 
ceeded, that some of the most pleasant passages in his work are those taken up 
by topogiaphical investigations The chief reason, of course, is, that the names 
of nearly all the cities, to^vns, and villages in Palestine are hnked with the bio- 
graphy and travels of Christ, for whose sake it is that we love to dwell on the 
cities of Bethlehem, Hazareth, Cana, Capernaum, Jeiicho, and Jerusalem Fiom 
the very opening of Mr Duxon’s work, we feel ourselves m the company of a literary 
photographer, who reflects the scenes of which he speaks with the utmost fidelity 
and effect upon our imaginations Landscape after landscape is spread out before 
us as we advance from Jaffa to Jerusalem — ^landscapes lying under the glow of an 
Oriental sky, and having a scriptural air about them Yet Mr Dixon’s style is 
peculiarly modem, sometimes fuU of ghtter and spaikle, sometimes, where the 
theme requires it, toned down to a delicate simplicity ” 

“ From what we have said, our readers, we trust, will hasten to secure to them- 
selves the pleasure of traversing the gorges, valleys, plains, and heights of Pales- 
tine in company with a traveller at once so eloquent and discriminating as Mr. 
Dixon. On some few points, perhaps, we may have arrived at conclusions differ- 
ent iioin his hut, taken altogether, with its engravings and maps, this is one of 
the best books mth which we are acquainted on the Holy Land.” 
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In diiect opposition to Mr. Dixon’s method, is that of Bishop Colenso, who has 
now brought out “ Part Y.” of his much discussed work, “ The Pentateuch and 
the Book of Joshua critically examined ” Of this, as we are not attempting to 
write theologically, we need merely say that it is an effort on the part of the 
Bishop of an English colony to discredit, by a process of minute verbal criticism, 
the authoiity of the book which, of all others, is held most sacred by the Church 
to which he still professes to belong. The inconsistency of such conduct 
requiies no comment. 

The work of the Dean of ‘Westmmster (Yery Eev Arthur Penrhyn Stanley) 
entitled “Lectees on the Histoiy of the Jewish Church,” Pait II , is extremely 
interesting, as are most of the works of this eloquent and industrious author. 
His method is well described m the following passage — 

‘‘ Dean Stanley’s recent Lectures on the Jewish Church have the same con- 
ciliating qualities as the old, now familiar to many readers. Prom the sacred 
books and from his own knowledge of Palestine, he tells the grand old story 
again peoples the fields of Bethlehem with reapers, fights the battles of David, 
reviews the glory of Solomon, traces the great schism in Jewry, dmvn to the days 
when the pastoial and wailike tiibes weie earned awky captives. It is a blight 
and wonderful stoiy , told by Dean Stanley much as the substance of Shakspeare 
is told by Charles Lamb The writing is good and pleasant , the narmtive is 
pictuiesque , the tone is liberal Of dangerous thought theie is not much, and 
on such a topic as sacied history, original thought is not to be either expected or 
desiied fiom an English divine, an Oxfoid piofessor, and a Dean of Westminstei. 
Wild speculations, bold contioversies and criticisms, giotesque inventions and 
denials, histones produced fiom the depths of a man’s moral consciousness, all 
these things may be safely left to oui G-eiman fiiends of Tubingen and elsewheio 
Dean Stanley piefeis the conciliatoiy middle course which luns between rebellious 
doubt and ultiamontane slavery of the intellect ” 

Part II extends from Samuel to the Captivity Anothei volume wiU com- 
plete the work 

The new edition of Lovmdes’s “ Bibliographers’ Manual of English Liteiatuie,” 
revised, collected, and enlarged by H G Bohn, is now complete, the pioniised 
Appendix (oi Yol YI ) having been pubhshed In our notice last year we alluded 
to this Appendix, which was to contain a hst (among othei things) of books 
published by Liteiaiy and Scientific Societies, with such particulars as might be 
useful to the scholar or collector. It appears that Mr Bohn has rather disap- 
pointed his admirers, without, however, impairing his ciedit It is to be hoped that 
he will return to his woik, and give us all that he piomised when he commenced 
the revision of the manual. No one doubts his capability of caii-ying out the 
design, and it would be a pity that the woik should be left undone, or consigned 
to infeiioi hands The following passages wdl exjilain the enigma contained in 
the last few sentences — 

“ In the Pieface to the first volume of this new edition of a manual of thirty 
years back, Mi Bohn told his readers that ‘ entirely new works published since 
the time of Lowndes are intentionally excluded, being reserved for a supplemen- 
tary volume of modem literatuie on this principle, Macaulay’s ‘History of 
England’ vill be omitted, while new editions of Hume and the elder histoiians 
will be duly nisei ted.’ No supplement of the kind has been issued, and none, it 
now ap]}eais, is in preparation, but in the Pieface to his ‘Appendix Yolume,’ 
wdiich the public naturally expected to contain this supplement, and which con- 
tains something quite different, Mi Bohn declaies . ‘ I herewith complete my 
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bibliograpliical work, as far as I feel pledged to tke public. Wbat I may do 
hereafter in the same depaitment must, for the present, remain a matter of 
reflection, and will depend upon sundry contingencies.’ He adds soon after: 
‘ Though I promise nothing, I decline nothing, and may, after a sufficient respite, 
be tempted to re-enter the bibhographical arena.’ We trust that he may, Mr. 
Bohn has, in this new edition of Lowndes, nearly doubled the matter, and quite 
doubled the value ; he has even, in seveial respects, gone beyond his pledges, by 
inserting in the later volumes articles on recent authors, which, by a strict 
adherence to his original plan, he might have omitted. It would be a pity to 
lose the credit of being better than his promise in some points by being worse 
than his promise on so essential a point as the intended supplement ” 

“We must not conclude, however, without a tribute of gratitude to the new 
editoi of Lowndes, and his volunteer coadjutors, for what he and they have done 
There is a great quantity of conscientious work in the new portion as well as the 
old , and the book as it stands is, at all events, an advance on any thing we have 
hitherto possessed, and a rich fund of materials for futuie bibhographers ” 

The Religious Tiact Society has the credit of having bi ought out a “Hand- 
book of EngHsh Literature,*” which has been pronounced, on no mean authoiity, 
to be the best book of its kind. 

In our Summary of last year we considered Histoiical Biography and Bio- 
graphy fure et simple as two distinct subjects , but on the piesent occasion, as 
the books of importance on these subjects are not veiy numerous, we have classed 
them together, and they will be found mentioned above, immediately after the 
subject of pure Histoiy. 

Works of Travel and Geogiaphy are, as usual, very numerous. They must 
necessarily continue to be so in each year as long as the Enghsh nation remams 
conspicuous for its wealth and love of enterprise One of the most cuiious of 
these (although i elating to a rather limited subject) is “Madagascar and its 
People,” by Mr Lyons M‘Leod. This book contains a history of the island from 
the time of its discovery to the revolution of 1863, which caused this remote 
country to attract considerable attention even in Europe, from the fact that it 
was brought on by a political agitation against the Christian inhabitants, and 
resulted in the establishment of something like a constitutional regime, 

“ Mr M‘Leod, for many yeais past, has devoted himself to African subjects. 
First, as the author of a proposed steam launch expedition to the upper waters 
of the Niger, which was ably planned and strongly suppoited, but nevei earned 
into effect Secondly, as consul to Mozambique, where peihaps zeal, or ovei- 
zeal, ;Ln his endeavour to check the slave trade, brought him into collision with 
the French and Poituguese in the * Charles et Georges ’ affair, and lost him his 
post. Since then he has been an active wiiter on Afiican topics and piomoter of 
African commercial schemes. We are therefore prepaied to welcome from so old 
a hand whatever he has to tell us of the Afiican island of Madagascar, which lies 
just opposite to the scene of his former consulate.” 

Mr. M'Leod’s hook is founded, to a great extent, on older authorities ; but 
the more modern part of it contains information which is now for the first time, 
apparently, placed before the public in a collective form 

But the most important hook of this kind by far, in the eyes of Englishmen, 
is that of the Rev. J, E, T Woods, entitled “ Australian Explorations ’ We 
have in this work of a Roman Cathohe clergyman a full and clear of 

all that has hitherto been done towards increasing our knowledge of that 
country which is looked upon as England’s youngest hut most vigorous child. 
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It is singular how long we waited before any thing was seiiously done towards 
colonizing Australia. In our eyes she is still something new and young , but 
yet the existence of the fifth continent was known as early as 1540 

“ Mr Woods has done good service in summarizing the results of ancient and 
modern travel in Australia ; and his volumes, though painfully deficient in vivid- 
ness of description, leminding us of daguerreotypes rather than pictuies, are, in 
other lespects, a valuable addition to Australian literature, and will ceitainly be 
placed in our libraries as necessary works of reference.” 

‘‘ The Giant Cities of Bashan,” by the Eev J. L Porter, has the advantage 
of being the work of a man who knows his subject, and has resided in the 
country of which he treats. His object is, to illustrate the Bible narrative by 
showing the importance of the tribes which were overwhelmed by the triumphant 
march of the waihke Isiaelites. Yast remams exist, almost miknown, in out- 
lying parts of Syiia, which are evidently the work of a pre-Isiaehtish race. We 
know now that there are cyclopean ruins in numerous parts of the world — in 
India, Siam, Mexico, &c . — which attest the might of races far older that! those 
of which we have any strictly historical knowledge So it is also in the Holy 
Land , but with this important difference, that we have in the Bible an ancient 
account, slight indeed, but plainly alleging that the older laces were wealthy and 
powerful, and that this account, while called in question on the one hand by 
captious Clitics, is receiving confirmation on the other from the obseivations of 
earnest tiavelleis 

The great book of the year, however, m point of geneial popularity’, is Dr 
Livingstone’s “Narrative of the Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tiibutaiies.” 
The exploiation of Afiica has an extreme fascination for tiaveliers and readers at 
the present time, probably because Africa was so long neglected while we "weie 
making fortunes m more favouied lands The last expedition of I)r Lhingstone 
and his bi other Charles (of which the book now alluded to contains the naiiative) 
was commenced in August, 1859 The travellers started fioni the eastern 
coast, and tiavelled at first up the river Zambesi and its tnbutaues; their 
intended goal being certain lakes, heaid of, but never before visited, called Shiiwa 
and Hyassa Mere geographical discovery, however, is far from being Dr. 
Livingstone’s only aim. He desires to civilize and to Christianize the inhabitants, 
and, if possible, to substitute some lawful and useful commerce for the profitless 
and demoralizing slave tiade 

It remains for us only to add that Dr, Livingstone has found, according to 
this interesting volume, a wide and new field for commeice, emigration, and 
civilization Whether the Euiopean emigrating wave can be, sooner or later, 
induced to flow in that direction, is a question that time only can solve The 
explorer, at all events, is again gone forth to clear away more obstacles, the 
greatest of which, in the way of civihzation, is the Portuguese settlement, which 
is an obstacle that a greater hand than the Doctoi’s must eventually sweep down 
from its bad eminence When this and something moie has been effected, there 
will be nothing m the climate oi on the soil that need afiiight excuisionists, and 
our grandchildren may take retain tickets to Lake ISTyassa, with lea’ve to stay a 
'week at the cataiacts of Mosioatunya.” 

A magnificent work has been published by Mons C. Texier, a French architect, 
and Mr. E. P. Pullan, Fellow of the Institute of British Architects, on the 
‘‘Piincipal Bums of Asia Minor.” Mons. Texier had already connected his 
name with this subject by readmg some mteiesting papeis at the Institute. Wo 
mention this work among books of Travel j but it might also take a lofty place 
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among artistic works. Tke subject is of enormous scope, dealing as it does wltli 
tke remains of so many splendid cities — cities wkicli combmed tbe wealth and 
luxury of tbe East with a love of Art derived from Greece, tbeir motbei country. 

“ Transylvania, its Products and its People,” by Charles Boner, gives us an 
account (by a man of learmng and observation) of a corner of Europe very little 
known to our travellers 

“Transylvania is made up of a mixed population, comprising Eoumanians, 
Hungarians, Germans, Gipsies, Jews, Armenians, and Sclaves This great variety 
may, in effect, be amusing and picturesque , but it adds seriously to the pobtical 
difficulties to be encountered. The physical geogiaphy of the country is remark- 
able ; it is locked in on all sides by the Carpathian Mountains, which have 
been found in times past * a bariicade against northern barbarism and Turkish 
hate and tyranny.’ The victoiies of Trajan seemed it as a Roman piovince, and 
even now the ploughshare constantly turns up from the soil witnesses of this 
early peiiod of civilization. The Romans explored mines, made loads, built 
templol, and left a ceitam impress of themselves, both upon the language and 
the people The Goths, Huns, and Taitais took the place of the depaited 
legions, and later, the Magyais, who had already established themselves in 
Hungary, spread over the land ” 

A posthumous work of the late Sir Thomas Wyse, “ Excursion in the Pelopon- 
nesus in the year 1858 and “ Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan India,” by 
Mr Cameron, a resident at Singapore, are both, in their respective spheies, woiks 
of singular interest, lelatmg to giound which is very little known With these 
we must now conclude a list which is by no means exhaustive, and in which we 
only profess to notice briefly some few of the most important woiks of tiavel 
and geogiaphy of the year. 

In Philology and kindred subjects we include tianslations of the works of 
ancient poets We adopted this plan last year, although it might peihaps 
reasonably be maintained that poetical translations of Homer ought to be ranged 
under the head of poetry This is rather a knotty question , but for the piesent, 
at least, we shall adhere to our original airangement. The “ Iliad of Homer,” 
in blank veise, by I. C Wiight; “Homer’s Ihad,” in English hexameters, by 
E. W Simcox , the same, in English hexameters, by J H Bait, aie among 
the numeious tianslations that have been published or in part published We 
aie quite ready to endorse the opinion of the “AthenEoum” on the subject 
of English hexameters, and peihaps also as to “blank heroics ” — 

“ English hexameters and blank heroics aie unlike one another in most respects , 
but they have one unfortunate peculiarity in common — they can both be produced 
with fatal facility To attain leal success in either, is immeasurably difficult, in 
the former, peihaps, impossible to conquer the first steps is alarmingly easy. 
Both, indeed, are occasionally wiitten unconsciously by persons who simply 
intend to write prose Possibly, the composition of twenty-four books of hexa- 
meters may have made the cadence of Mr Dart’s thoughts unusually hexa- 
metrical; but he sometimes falls, without intending it, into a verse as rhythmical 
as inost of those which he writes with his eyes open Thus he talks m his preface 
^ ‘Those who now enteitain a sense of dislike to the metre ,’ and, in a note to 

00 ’ K , he says . It may be supposed that Achilles here makes a movement, 
As if he iwre about to return an immediate refusal,’ though we must own, in 
launess, that the stress which ha^ to be laid on the small woids at the beginning 
ot each of the last two lines is more m Mr Simcox’s style than in Mr Dart’s ” 

It is perhaps unfortunate that men of real talent and scholarship should 
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attempt to reproduce tlie ancier ^ metres in a language tliat is utteily unsuited to 
tliem In Gieek, tlie hexameter is ballad-lilce and desciiptive, in Latin, Yiigil 
made it dignified and heroic, in English, tie other hand, it always seems 
childish and Jigging As far as we can see at ptvjmt.^the lecognized English 
“heroic” is the only ]noper medium, in our languageVlbt -a contmuous nanative, 
or train of thought of a lofty kind 

We must not do injustice to the gentlemen above mentioned by allowing it to 
be supposed that they generally composed then* works in imitation of Lord Derby 
A tianslation of Homer's Iliad must take many years to complete, and, in all 
piobability, it was only the pubhcation, and not the composition, that was 
encouiaged by the example of that nobleman As to one of the translators, we 
have positive infoimation to this extent, that he pubhshed six of Homer’s twenty- 
four books as eaily as 1859 

“ Le Moite Arthur ” has been edited (fiom the Haileian MSS ), by Mr, F J. 
Fuinivall, well known as a dibgent student of early English lore It is a curious 
old ballad histoij^ oi peihaps we should lather say, metrical romance purporting 
to 1 elate the adveniuies of King Arthur (supposed to be the last Biitish King of 
England), his wife Queen Guineveie, and Sir Lancelot of the Lake Tennyson’s 
“ Idylls of the King ” have made these old legends familiar to us , and it is 
satisfactoiy that the effoit of a poet should have piomoted the diligence of anti- 
quaiian students “Sii Gawaine and the Gi ecn Knight” is another leproduction 
of a similar kind, bi ought out by the Early English Text Society 

Before quitting this pait of our subject, we must mention a tianslation of the 
great trilogy of iEschylus, the Agamemnon, Choephoim, and Eumemdes This 
task has been efiected, with better success than might have been anticipated, by 
a lady, Miss A Swanwiek, who had pieviously distinguished heiself ])y presenting 
SGveial of Goethe’s woiks in an English poetical gaib It is unusual foi ladies 
(in England, at any late,) to possess sufficient knowledge of the ancient languages 
for such an undei taking as this , but it is wx‘11 knowni that Miss SwMiiwick had, 
as to the philological pait of her duties, the able assistance of Mi Fiancis 
Newman Undei these cncumstances, she could only be expected to exeicise her 
mind on the poetical lendermg of the oiigmal ideas , and the geneial veidict 
appeals to be, that she has acquitted heiself of this duty in a satisfactory 
mannei 

In Antiquities, Archaeology, and the like; as i elating to things, and as dis- 
tinguished ft om the re-editing and translation of ancient wmtmgs, we have rather 
more than usual to say this year. A second volume has appealed of that very 
cuiious book, “Leechdoms, Woitcunnmg, and Starcraft in Eaily England,” 
edited by the Eev 0 Cockayne This book, which is now completed, is a most 
singulai lecoid of the attempts that umnstiucted man makes to help himself, and 
the leniaikable manner in wLich, during a total absence of scientific knowdedge, 
superstitious obseivances aie mixed up wnth practical expedients 

Sii John Lubbock’s book, “ Pic-histoiic Times ” is a sumrnaiy woithy of the 
reputation of its author It is a stiange bianch of investigation, this research 
into the pie-histoiic existence of mankind, but it need not seiiously alaim us. 
When we wane school-boys we iced in Ileiodotiis of the Pcconians of the Lake, 
who built tlieii houses on piles, and let down baskets into the water to catch fish 
with which they led themseUes and their hoises All this w'as looked upon as a 
fable , but now' w'e find traces of such halntations in many of the lakes of Em ope. 
When w'e coiisidei that om oldest histones (with the single exception of the 

Y 
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Sciipture narrative, wMcli is confined to a very small area) only commenced a 
few linndied years befoie tlie Cbristian Era, we can only be siiipiised tbat wo 
bave no sooner discoveied traces of those who inhabited the earth befoie the dawn 
of onr boasted learning Sir John Lubbock’s book tells us what has been found 
out from the commencement of the new study up to the piesent time 

“We cannot more aptly describe the present publication to oui leadeis than by 
saying that it forms the best resume of the facts hitherto ascertained respecting 
this new branch of knowledge with which we aie acquainted , whilst, from the 
industiy with which the materials have been collected, the time devoted to 
personal researches to rectify and extend the discoveries of others, and the pains 
so successfully taken to marshal and arrange the details into one oideily and 
connected whole, we think it probable it will long mamtam its present position of 
the best text-book on the subject Five out of the fourteen chaxiters which it 
contains — viz , Danish Shell-mounds, Swiss Lake-dwellings, Flint Implements of 
the Drift, Hoith American Aichseology, and Cave-men — have already been 
published in the ‘Eatuial History Eeview* (from 1861 to 1864), constituting at 
the time of then appearance the fiist consecutive nariation of these discoveries that 
had been presented to the Biitish public; and their almost immediate lepioduc- 
tion by the scientific press of France and America at once testified to their 
value ” 


A very remarkable book on a branch of the same subject has been translated 
fiom the Itahan of B Gastaldi, by Mr C H Chambers It is entitled “Lake 
Habitations and Pre-histoiic Remains in the Turbaiies and Mail-beds of Eoith- 
ein and Central Italy ” 

We might almost fill a volume if we were to enumerate all the works on 
archseological investigation , but we must content oimselves with two more, of 
totally different kinds from those above mentioned, and also diffeient inter se 
These aie, “ Essays on the Invasion of Britain by Julius Csesar,” by G B Any, 
Astronomer Royal , and “ History of Caricature and Grotesque m Literature and 
Art,” by Mr Thomas Wright As regaids the first of these woiks, the high 
scientific position of its author entitles him to a patient hearing Moreover, the 
fact that the Empeioi Hapoleon’s History of Julius Csesar is now in progress, 
makes the time peculiarly opportune for an investigation by a true-boin Buton 
as to the paiticular manner in which the great Roman general accomplished the 
invasion of our country The paiticular theory of Piofessor Airy is rather different 
fiom those usually received 


It IS allowed by every one that the Roman army crossed from the Continent 
to this island, somewheie in the narrow seas Hatuie combines with Ciesar’s 
text to^ establish this fact But where ? The old opinion was, that Csesai sailed 
from either Calais or Boulogne, and landed at Dover or some place near Dover. 
But the exact localities were never fixed D Anville, the fiist geographer of his 
day, adopted the theory of Wissant being the point of his departure, Dover the 
gace of his arrival. Wissant is a little port, now silted up, between Calais and 
Boulope, and in one of the narrowest parts of the strait Rennell, while admit- 
Lng that C^ar may have sailed from Wissant, is of opinion that he landed at 
Deal ^ Halley tollowed RenneH as to Deal, without going so far as to accept his 
theoi*ifs about Wissant It was in the first instance against these theories that 
Professor Airy armed himself for battle. His reading of CW, his knowledge of 
tbe boutliern coast his obseivations of the Channel tides, all led him to doubt the 
accuracy of these old inteipetations, and to cany the point of depai-ture so fan 
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from Calais as tlie moiitli of tlie Somme, and tlie place of landing so far fiom 
Deal as Pevensey Bay ” 

Mr Wiight’s book is one of those woiks on wHcb a learned and industrious 
man may spend a whole lifetime, with the enthusiastic desire of collecting seat- 
teied scraps of information on a special subject, and forming from them the basis 
of a study which may afterwaids be elaboiated by his successois We class this 
among archaeological works, because it contams much reseaich as to the Roman 
stage, the old English diama, and the like, but we feel lathei doubtful undei 
what head it ought properly to be placed, since it also brings us down to later 
times The following passage will show that the author would be likely to 
sympathize with us in our perplexity, and it will also to a sufficient extent 
explain the curious and composite nature of the work — 

“ The range of this book is wider than its title It touches many topics that 
have only distant affinities with the humorous and grotesque in literatuie and 
art, and some that have none , so that, in addition to the old fantastical devices 
in stone and wood and in muial paintings, and the modem caricature, we are 
treated to ghmpses of such objects as the Roman stage, mediseval stoiy-books, 
the satyi Mcnippee, and English comedy The woik is less a history than a 
miscellaneous collection of curious lUustiations of history Mi Wiight con- 
fesses that he was peiqilexed about his title *The word comic/ he says, ‘seems 
to me haidly to express all the parts of the subject which I have sought to 
biing together in my book’ The real peiplexity, howevei, is not so much in 
the woid ‘comic’ as m the word ‘histoij",’ which heie presupposes a unity and 
sequence utterly unattainable in a woik of this natme. But dismissing the title, 
which, in one sense, does not do j*ustice to the multifarious contents of the 
volume, theie can be no hesitation in sajung that, m a desultory way, there is 
more inattei to be found in these pages concerning the builesque and satiiical 
sides of liteiatuie and ait, in their vaiious relations to creeds, policies, and social 
development, than has evei been collected before ” 

Among the works of fiction -which have issued from the press, Mr Dickens’s 
woik, “ Oui Mutual Fiiend,” must first be mentioned, as its autboi, from the 
reputation of his previous facile princeps among living wiiteis of fiction 

It must be admitted that Mi Dickens has not m this his latest efibit satisfied 
in all respects the expectations of his ardent admit eis. But we can scaicely be 
surpiised at this, for no wuiter is always — if we may use an lUogical but expres- 
sive phrase — equal to himself That Mr Dickens still possesses the qualities 
wffiich enabled him to wiite the “ Pickwick Papers,” the ‘* Old Curiosity Shop,” 
and “Martin Chuzzlewut,” three books so very diffeient mtei^ se, yet such 
proud monuments of the woik of one great and oiiginal genius, we do not at aU 
doubt, but a novel, especially a novel w’-oithy of Dickens, is a creation, and 
writers, like artists, are sometimes unable at the desued moment to summon to 
their aid their highest inventive powers. In the creation of chaiacteis, howevei, 
Mr Dickens is still as feitile as ever, it is in the aitistic completeness of the 
picture, if‘ any thing, that he is deficient “ Oui Mutual Fiiend ” came out in 
a seiial fomi, and -was completed and lepimted in ML duiing the yeai of which 
we are now wTiting 

kir W Gilbeit s novel, beauiig the singulai name of “ De Piofundis,” has 
excited much attention both fiom the nature of the subject and the style of 
execution It is all in low life -without unnecessary vulgarity, and it deals with 
the subject in such a way as to make us sj^mpathize with patient enduiance, and 
not (like “ Jack Sheppard ” and similai woiks) -with criminal audacity. 

Y 2 
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“ Mr. Gilbert, therefore, djeseives great praise for the way in wMcli be has 
managed to make the lives of the bumble inhabitants of Blue Anchor-yaid and 
Smith’s-rents, Westminster, atti active He has lelied on none of the oidinaiy 
machinery of his ciaft. The heio and heroine mairy eaily in the fiist volume, 
and the remainder of the book is occupied with then stiuggles and misfortunes ” 

Sir Eehx Boy,” by Mr Button Cook, is perhaps one of the author’s best 
efforts. Mr Cook wiites assiduously; hut (unlike some lady novelists, who 
bring out about three novels in each year) not too fast for proper study of cha- 
racter and pmity of style Hence his fame is rapidly progiessing , and a name 
which was scaicely known a year oi two ago is one of the most populai at the 
circulating libraiies His chaiacteis aie usually genuine, and his nariative is 
pleasant and quietly humoious 

Several other well-known wi iters have published novels of vaiious degiees of 
merit during the yeai. Some have exceeded expectation, otlieis have fallen 
below it. The only one to which we need specially allude is, “ Can You Foigive 
Hei by that general favourite, Mi Anthony Tiollope, which was ceitainly one 
of the most popular books of the season. The nieiits and faults of Mi Tiollope, 
and also of this particular work, aie cleverly touched upon by a contem- 
poraiy , — 

“ His virtue is sometimes his fault He is, if we may say so, too natuial He 
seems to despise plot, at any late, he seldom, if evei, attempts it His woiks 
theiefoie lack unity, the individual chaiacteis aie infinitely bettei than the 
drama consideied as a whole , the x:)oitiaits are peifect, but it is only the fianie 
that gives oneness to the pictuie The consequence is, that he is often at a loss 
to know what to do with some of the people he has bi ought into existence The 
deus ex machnd has to be called in to assist him , and, as the helping deity 
usually disdains the shioudings of mysteiy, he meets with merited deiision. 
Two characters who play impoitant parts in this book, are, after seiving that 
purpose, dismissed vuth a word; one is sent to Geimany, and the other to Ame- 
rica, with stiict orders never to come back again As both are rascals, perhaps 
transpoitation is the best thing for them But Mr Tiollope’s paternal feelings 
aie strong, and it is not improbable that they may return in some futuie volume 
— ^let us hope, penitent piodigals ” 

This year is remaikable foi the sudden lise of a new poetical star Mr A C. 
Swinburne, authoi, it is tine, of seveial woiks pubhshed at eailier periods, has 
now, foi the fiist time, iisen to a high lank by the publication of his “ Atalanta 
in Calydon This has been followed up by “ Ohastelaid,” a tiagedy founded 
on an episode in the life of the unfortunate Mary Stuait, Queen of Scotland 
Both works have been received with unusual favoui, though some faults have 
been found with the tieatment of the latter subject 

“ The power of poetic expression so remaikabiy displayed in Mr Swinburne’s 
* Atalanta in Calydon,’ is not absent from his new woik. He still writes with 
force and beauty of phrase, though not without drawbacks of stiaining and afiec- 
tatlon. In a dramatic point of view, too, he show’^s, up to a certain point, stidiing 
quahties. 

“Let us remark, before concluding, that Chastelard’s attestation of Mary’s 
innocence is matter of history, though as used hei^e it only serves to blacken her 
character. Upon such persons and events as those w’^hich we now gladly lose 
bight oi, the powers of the highest dramatist would be wmsted. If ^ Chastelaid ’ 
be remembei ed at all, it will be solely for its detached beauties of expression 
IVe hope, shouh* we meet Mr. Swinhuine again, that he will be able to exhibit 
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vice VT-tliout painting a monster, and to give us a Ingliei type of knightly devo- 
tion than an infatuated libertine.” 

The leappeaiance of Mr E H Home, (author of “ Cosmo de Medici,” and 
“Oiion”) after many yeais’ silence, haS caused some sensation in the liteiaiy 
world His diama, “ Piometheus, the fiie-biinger,” is consideied to be worthy 
of his foimer reputation. 

We have a new translation of Dante’s Inferno,” by the Eev Piebendary 
Poid, in the metie of the oiiginal, and the “Divina Commedia” has been simi- 
laily rendeied by the Eev. John Dayman, foimeily fellow of Coi-pus Chiisti 
College, Oxfoid A writer inoie known to fame, Mr Theodoie Mai tin, has 
produced an English version of that almost untranslatable woik, the “ Faust ” of 
Goethe 

The essayists, in other words the writers who publish their various magazine 
articles from time to time in a collective form, are in considerable foice this year 
Among them we find the names of Anthony Trollope, Edmund Yates, Hamiay, 
Euskm, “A K H B ,” and Matthew Arnold. Mi Matthew Arnold’s “Essays 
onCiiticism” have natuially attracted attention, as being the woik of a pro- 
fessor of poetiy, and of the son of so celebrated a man as the late Di Arnold of 
Eugby “ A K H B whose last collection is entitled “ The Ciiticjil Essays of 
a Country Paison,” is, perhaps, the most popular writer of this class just at 
piesent 

Among the miscellaneous works we may mention “Extiacts fioni the Journal 
and Coiiespondeiice of Miss Beiiy,” an amusing book of anecdotes of society, m 
which we have glimpses of many of the most celebiated persons, male and female, 
of the last half-centuiy Miss Beny had been intimate, thioughout a long lile, 
with people in the highest walks of society , she had seen Mane Antoinette, had 
been the guest of Louis Philipjie, and had associated on familiai teims with the 
most accomplished wits, fiom Horace Walpole to Sydney Smith Those excerpta 
fiom her diary were published after hei death by Lady Theiesa Lewis, shortly 
before that lady’s own decease 

Another book of a somewhat similai kind is, “ Fiance on the Eve of the great 
Eevolution,” by Admiral Sir G Colliei, j)ubhshed by his gianddaughtei, Mrs. C. 
Tennant 

“Social Aspects of the Thiity Years’ War” consists of two lectures, by the 
Archbishop of Dublin , whose high literal y reputation is a sufficient guarantee 
for its being, as a contempoiaiy describes it, “ a bright little book ” 

The “ Examination of Sir W Hamilton’s Philosoph}^” by J. Stuart Mill (now 
M P for Westminster), is a review of a gieat logician, by one who is equally 
lecogmzed as a master of the subject The woik is of com se of too absti use a natui e 
to be particulaily deserdred in a popular summaiy hke that which we are writing 

Earl Eussell, so many years a celebrated statesman undei the name of Lord 
John Eussell, and now Piime Minister of England, has published a new edition 
of his “Essay on the History of the Englisli Government and Constitution, fiom 
the leign of Henry YII to the present time ” Of this the ‘ Eeadei ’’ says “ Theie 
is no doubt that this work, now revived, vill be read by many who nevei befoie 
had seen, or peihaps even heard of it The author ’s political fame and station will 
ensm*e this , and we could wish that he may yet tuiii any oppoitumties of leisure 
to profit, by a careful levision of his youthful peifounance ” No doubt the 
experience of a piactical English statesman must he useful to our countrymen, 
and still more so to foieign politicians, who, as a general rule, are hehmd us in 
the march of constitutional administration The latest experience is usually the 
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best, and we entirely concur in the bope expressed by oni contemporaiy, that Eail 
E-n&sell will bave time to give bis woik tbe finishing toncbes, wbicb can only come 
witb advantage from tbe band of a master 

Messrs. Longman s Catalogue of Peiiodicals (including nevrspapeis, transactions 
of societies, seiial novels, &c , published in tbe metropobs), corrected up to January, 
1866, gives a total of 736, whereas that of tbe previous year gave 758 The 
difference is 22; and by a comparative examination of tbe two catalogues, 
we find that there were 116 old peiiodicals discontinued, and 94 new ones staited 
in tbe course of tbe yeai, giving a diffeience of 22. By this mode of balancing 
we bave been able to satisfy ourselves as to tbe geneiai accuracy of tbe catalogue 
Perfect accuracy is, probably, not to be attained, but tbe lesult of tbe arithmetical 
test IS satisfactory , and we cannot help wishing that Messis Longman would 
compile a similai list of tbe books published in London eveiy year This would 
not mterfeie with tbe “ Pubbsbei’s Ciicular,” which is of a more comprehensive 
cbaiacter,but fails to give tbe bibliogiapber just the statistical infoimationthathe 
wants Tbe diminution in the number of periodicals is rathei remarkable, espe- 
cially as there was an inciease of about twenty-nine the year befoie Peibaps, 
however, one circumstance accounts for the otbei, as excess of eneigy in one year 
is not unlikely to lead to coiiesponding languor in the next Among the most 
important of the new publications weie the “Fortnightly Peview,” edited by 
G H Lewes ; the “ Shilling Magazine,’* edited by Mr Samuel Lucas, liteiaiy editoi 
of the “ Times and the “ PaU Mall Gazette,” an evening journal of a veiy 
novel desciiption, containing social essays full of caustic humour, in tbe place of 
or in addition to the oidmary “leadeis” that aie looked for in a daily papei 
Among tbe periodicals that have disappeaied there aie few of any impoitancc , 
many of them indeed being meiely novels published m a seiial foim, and the 
gieat bulk being small periodicals devoted to the inteiests or views of some par- 
ticular class or sect. 

The “ Athena3um,” “ London Eeview,” “ Eeader,” “ Saturday Eeview,” and, we 
may add, the “ Spectator,” continue to dnect the bterary taste of the general 
reader, and no iival has aiisen duiing tbe past year We bave once niore to 
acknowledge, peisonalty, tbe gieat obligations under which we lie to the weekly 
ciitical publications, foi tbe assistance which we deiive from them in foiming 
this summary We lemembei well that the market was over-crowded with pub- 
lications of this kind a few yeais ago, and we piesume that the failure of a good 
many effoits must have j)kced a Imiit, for the time, to this bianch of liteiary 
enterprise. ISTo important newspaper has ceased to exist, and the only lemaikable 
novelty in newspaper liteiatm'e is the appearance of an evening papei called the 
“ Glowwoim.” This papei punts, on its fiont or title page, the piogramme of a 
theatre or music hall, and issues, so far as this featuie is concerned, a separate 
edition for each of the most conspicuous places of amusement Thus a peison 
who is attending a peifoimance can purchase of the attendants a copy of the 
“ Glowworm,” containing tbe usual evening news, with the piogramme of the 
particular place of amusement as a fiontispiece. 

W^e bave tb lament tbe death of several distinguished literaiy personages 
during the year. The most famous name by fai that has disappeaied fiom the 
roll ol authors is that of Judge Haliburton, who first taught us to appreciate 
the humorous side of tbe “ 1 ankee” character. Next, perhaps, in reputation comes 
Piofessoi Aytoun, author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavalieis,” and one of the 
gi eatest ornaments of the literaiy ciiclcs of Edinburgh Mr. Isaac Taylor, whose 
name seems like a name of the past (since the time of his gieatest reputation was 
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that of our cliildliood), died last year, as did also Mi Leitcli Eitchie, a veteran 
wiiter of magazine literatme, and Mr Samuel Lucas, editoi of the ‘ Morning 
Star.” This gentleman was brother to Predeiick Lucas, who became a convert to 
Eomanism, and was editor of the Tablet,” and#whose life was wiitten in 1862 
by Mr Eiethmuller Mi. Samuel Lucas was a brother-in-law of Mi John Biight, 
the gieat Quaker M P , and in jouinali&m he strongly advocated the views of 
that politician It is singular that theie should be another Samuel Lucas equally 
well known at the piesent time in the hterary world That gentleman, we are 
happy to say, is still with us, and is mentioned a little above as editoi of the 
‘‘Shilling Magazine.” Caidinal Wiseman, Lady Theresa Lewis, Sm LasceUes 
Wraxall, and Mr Wingrove Cooke must also be mentioned as persons of literaiy 
distinction whom we have lost Lady Theresa Lewis was a.daughtei of the 
noble house of Clarendon, and wife of the eminent statesman and scholar, Sir Gr. 
C. Lewis, whose career was briefly desciibed in our Obituary ISTotices for 1863. 

We cannot dismiss this painful part of our subject without lamenting the de- 
cease of Mis Gaskell, a lady whose graphic pen, in “Mary Barton” and other 
novels, ofleied to the public so vivid a picture of the inner life of oui vast 
manufactuiing population 

The space allotted to us is now exhausted , and we must draw this summary 
to a close Slight as it must necessaiily be, it will, ve tiust, be accepted as a 
toleiably accuiate sketch of the objects most woithy of attention in the liteiaiy 
histoiy of the yeai which has just mingled with the past. 


ART. 

The j^ai that has just gone by has been rendeied remaikable by a veiy stnking 
exhibition of miniatuics of all kinds and dates These weio boiioved fiom the 
numeious families m which they have descended as heii -looms, and the South 
Kensington Museum, where they weie tastefully aiiayed and caicfully guaided, 
formed a pleasant lounge for those who hked to see the Lilliputian repiesentations 
of their own ancestors, oi to study generally the physiognomy of our aristociacy 
and the chaiactenstics of our miniatuie portiait school Some pictuies were 
admitted which were not strictly mmiatuies, hut which weie so noteworthy that 
they could scarcely have been excluded without doing an injustice to the public. 
The committee entiusted with the duty of selection had piobahiy never miagmed 
before that there would be so much difficulty in dravung the line between poi- 
traits that are stnctly miniatures and those that are nbt. They discharged them 
office, however, with zeal and abihty, and when we consider that the art of 
miniature painting is gradually giving wayJiefore the advances of photography, 
and vnll piohably very soon be extinct, it must he a matter of congiatulation 
that this exhibition was inauguiated. Upwaids of 3000 tiny poitiaits were 
displayed, and the most celehiated painteis, fiom Holbein downvaids, weie lepre- 
sented, while many paintings of unknovm aitists weie also thought woithy of a 
place. 

The fiuiis of this exhilution are not over, fur it has suggested to the Earl of 
Pei by and othei men of taste tbe idea of a National Poitiait Exhibition, wliicb, 
we piesiime, will take place in the couise of this year All families having 
ancestial poitrait-galleries will be invited to contiibute, and tbe election will be 



made on a piinciple suggested by Lord Deiby ; namely, that poitiaits of cele- 
brated men, and poi traits by able aitists, shall be admitted , while those pamtmgs 
that aie lemarkable neithei m subject noi in execution will be excluded. It is of 
course impossible to say moie about this project at present, but if the ISTatioiial 
Portrait Exhibition is well managed, as we have no doubt it will be, an account 
of it will probably form one of the most conspicuous featuies of our Ait Eetiospect 
next year. 

We now proceed to give a slight sketch of the vaiious Annual Art Exhibitions 
that have taken place The Biitish Institution (modern paintings) was far 
above the aveiage, probably foi this reason, that it was pionounced last year to 
be much “ below pai,“ so that unusual effoits have no doubt been made to restore 
it to its piopei position Several eminent painters sent contributions, and among 
others Sii Edwin Landseer sent no less than thiee Of these the most conspicuous 
was An Event in the Foiest,” representing a dead stag, with a luiking fox, and 
an eagle hoveiing over the expected feast Mr E Crawford’s picture, “A Man 
of Stiaw,” was conspicuous as a study of character, and Mr L E Mignot’s 
Cordilleias of Ecuador” for its bold and vivid execution Mr Elijah Walton 
sent two pictures of Alpine sceneiy, which showed his power of tiansmittmg 
nature’s boldest effects to canvas 

At the usual season the British Institution threw open its doors for its second 
annual display, the Exhibition of Old Paintings, which, like the earlier exhibition, 
seems to have undergone a levivmg process. The Dutch and Flemish schools 
were faiily represented, and there weie some fine Italian pictures, including a 
“ Musical Party,” attiibuted to Giorgione Upon the whole the greatest tieasuie 
was a magnificent Eubens, lent by the Duke of Marlboiough 

“ , The famous life-sized portrait of himself, his second wife Helena Forment, 
and theii child, from the Duke of Mailborough’s collection at Blenheim The 
position assigned to it, both for hght and consider mg the ease with which it can 
be inspected, is deservedly the best in the room. Those who remember the com- 
panion picture, of the painter’s wife descending the steps of a mansion to her 
caiiiage, exhibited in the same place two years ago, will be prepared to admit 
that this, in point of effect, variety, and composition, is even superior It is rare 
indeed to meet with a large work of this great painter in which the execution can 
be uniformly attributed to his own hand The subject, being strictly domestic, 
may have possessed a sacred chaiacter fqi him, and the artist would naturally 
have dispensed with the services even of his most valued assistants. The pure 
clealmess of the colours, the fieedom of handling, and the exquisite beauty of the 
lady’s complexion, united with the most careful modelhng of the forms, show 
triumphantly how fully Eubens possessed the highest qualities required m the 
production of the most perfect works of art Tranquillity and a sense of thorough 
enjoyment pervade the figures before us, whilst the cheerful colours of the garden 
in which they aie walking, and the hrilliant hues of the flowers and the macaw 
in the background, satisfy the eye and compensate for the somewhat large mass 
of pure black caused by the ample folds of the lady’s dress The picture has 
always been highly valued, and was presented by the city of Brussels to the great 
Duke of Marlborough ” 

We are not sorry to have had a more cheerful account to give of this Society, 
which seemed last year to be in a moribund state, but which now flourishes in 
youthful vigour 

The Society of Biitish Artists calls for no special notice ; though, as usual, its 
walls were well filled. 
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The AicMteciiiral Exhibition opened last yeai as usual, hut was not veiy uell 
filled. It IS, howevei, obvious that an exhibition of this kind can only attiact a 
small section of the public, and that the emptiness of the rooms must re-act upon 
the spiiits of the exhibitois. Some excellent designs weie exhibited, among 
otheis a “A Church at Torquay,” by Mr Stieet, who stands in the veiy highest 
lank of gothic architects The Institute of British Architects continues to 
publish its transactions, oi, as they are termed, its “Sessional Papers,” in which 
many recondite subjects aie treated, and the basis of some magnificent works has 
been laid 

The Piench Exhibition opened early in the year, and contained a very fine 
historical pictuie of “Lancelot van Uisel, buigomaster, addressing the guilds of 
Antwerp, &c ” This is one of a seiies by M Leys, illustrating the history of 
that which was once the gieatest commercial city in the world. M. Leys is a 
striking painter, but his method is peculiar. 

“It is a piimary condition of M Leyss art that, the spectator shall consider 
himself piesent at the event depicted Hence, in a narrowly enclosed space, such 
as that before us, the figures appear close to us, and occasionally we are presumed 
to be parts of the circle of view which recedes abiuptly into the pictuie , the point 
of distance is near the plane of the canvas, the vanishing lines converge rapidly, 
and the flooi seems to rise steeply to the level of the eye M Meissonnier, thiee 
of whose pictures here illustrate the conventional mode of dealing with this 
matter, does not aim at incoipoiatmg us vuth the scenes, but boldly removes us 
fiom them, by ignoiiiig a wall that would otherwise hinder our view of his 
inteiiois. We must take M Leys as he is, and fairly aece]>t Ins system hefoie 
examining his pictees. Atmospheiic gradations aie not to he de\ eloped fully in 
so confined a space as that before us, hence the poweiful tone of the coloiu and 
the abiupt closing in of the whole scene The foices of Antwerp aie g.itheied in 
a dense mass hefoie the town hall, the quaint porch, the stone staiiease, the 
ancient led-hikk walls, tlie unsymmetiical windows, and cuiiously inegulai aspect 
of the site, foini parts of the historical illustiation vhich are quite as valuable in 
tlieii way as the outrageously slashed, flounced, and banded garments of the men, 
their diveise aims and faces Tine to his principle of mcoipoiating us with the 
scene, M Leys deals with his bourgeois elements daringly, yet lovingly and 
faithfully ” 

Several of the old favountes at this gallery were well represented , among 
others, Meissonnier, M A Stevens, Geiome, and Gallait. Miss Rosa Bonheur 
(whom we missed from the walls the former year) sent a splendid animal study 
called “ Deer in the Forest of Fontainebleau ” 

The Society of Female Aitists has effected a reconstruction of its internal 
government j having expelled the “lay element,” and being now entiiely ruled 
by artists. If this is a sign of inci easing strength, as it piohahly is, we con- 
gratulate the Society on the change The Exhibition this yeai vas such as to 
fulfil the hopes which last year’s exhibition cieated In studies of chiklicn the 
ladies seem especially to excel — Mrs Ward’s pictuie “ The Young Archer,” and 
“ E Y B ’s ” “ A Dream ” and “ Aieadia,” were among the most satisfactoiy 
works of the year 

The Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water Colouis was scarcely so 
hiilliant as its predecessor the yeai hefoie, nevoi tireless it was by no means a 
failure The following weie the remarks of a contempoiaiy on the opening of 
this inteiestmg gallery — 

“ The x>iesent Exhibition is, perhaps, haidly up to the average of the last few 
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years Tlie drawings of Jolin Gilbert, nsually among tbe most effective in tbe 
gallery, are tbis year singularly unattractive. Geoige Piipp only contiibutes 
four small drawings — a limitation wbicb, in tbe case of so excellent a landscape 
painter, is much felt by all lovers of good art !P W Bui ton is only worthily 
lepresented by one exquisite di awing, and Carl Haag bas only a smaU study of 
“ Baalbec,” besides bis somewhat colourless pictuie of Her Majesty and her suite 
fording Poll Tairbb On tbe otbei band, we have Holland in gieatfoice, we 
note a maibed advance m tbe drawings of Davidson, Boyce, and Alfied Hunt , 
we have at least two successful diawings by Alfied Fiipp, and we have leason to 
bail with pleasuie tbe election of tbe new associates, Messis. J D Watson and 
P Shields” 

Besides tbe painters above mentioned, many other well-known aitists weie 
repiesented, among otbei s, Mr Biiket Postei, Mr Smallfield, Mr Goodall, Mi 
Newton, &c Anotbei contempoiaiy remarks, reasonably enough, that tbe piac- 
tice of having two yearly exhibitions may, perhaps, be too gieat a stiain on the 
poweis of the Society 

We must not forget to mention, m this place, the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours (oiigmally called New Society of Painters in Watei Coloms), 
which in this, tbe second occasion of its appeal ance under its new designation, has 
veiy much impioved upon the piomise held foith in tbe foimer year. Pigme 
pictures were scaice in this exhibition, but the landscapes were of a high order, 
including valuable contributions fiom Mr Whymper, Miss E Faimer, Mr. C. 
Cattermole, Mi L Haghe, and, last but not least, Mr E G Warren 

The ‘‘Gcneial Exhibition of Water Colour Diawings,” an exhibition which 
owes its origin to tbe large number of aitists and tbe limited arrangements of the 
‘‘Society” and tbe “Institute,” bas obtained a meiited success abeady The 
object of tbe plan is thus described by its originators. It is, to estabbsb “a 
gallery which, while exclusively devoted to drawings as distinguished from oil 
paintings, should not in its use by exbibitois involve membeisbip of a society ” 
In otbei ^vords, wPeieas societies are limited and artists are unbmited in numbers, 
it IS desirable that tbe latter should be able to exhibit without necessarily being 
members of tbe former 

“ In glancing at tbe list of exhibitors, we find, among many new names, others 
that are well known, while many of those painters who have hitherto been known 
to the general public only by their oil pictures have gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity now afforded to exhibit ivorks produced in the slighter material 
Among figure painteis we find the names of Messrs Eedgrave, Solomon, Cave, 
Thomas, Gale, W B Scott, Talfouid, Poynter, and otheis , and among landscape 
painters, those of Messis Dillon, Haiiy Johnson, Beverley, Oakes, Mooie, and 
Penn, ah belonging to artists of repute. It is of great advantage to an artist to 
be able to test his abilities by working in another material, and at the same time 
to submit bis works to competition with those of others w^ho are considered to be 
proficient where be is an unpractised hand , while it is very interesting to the 
public to compare the relative strength or weakness imparted to an artist’s work 
by the use of a familiar or strange material. Oil pamteis aie, as a rule, success- 
lul when .they take up water-colom’s, and we are not therefore surprised to meet 
with delightul examples in tbe gallery by some of those pamteis whose names we 
have mentioned above,” 

“ The ])ublic gratification bas been well promded for, and tbe interests of a 
bilge body ot able, and in most cases, so to speak, of nn certificated artists will be 
advanced by tbe happy foundation of tbe New General Exhibition ” 
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The walls of the Eoyal Academy were lendeied remaihahle on the last occasion 
by the presence of an unusual numbei of works of great size and pictension by 
our most eminent aitists We lemember vaguely a passage in the wntmgs of 
some French wit, representing that our countrymen do every thing on a small 
scale. This is undoubtedly true as legaids our habitations and works of ait, 
though in commeicial enterprise we have long outgrown any such criticism. 
We do not know whether our painters were stured up with emulation by the 
sight of the French battle-pieces, &c., at the International Exhibition of 18G2; 
but whatever may be the reason, it is plain that they are actuated by a desne 
to show that they are capable of conceiving and executing a laige design. The 
Exhibition, as a whole, may be pionounced to have been a very successful one 

“ It may be fairly stated that the present Exhibition is, upon the whole, the 
best that any of us can remember. The more complete education of the present 
generation of painters is now plainly visible, and we have no longer to deal with 
a mass of commonplace works contrasted with a few noble pictures, but to examine 
attentively the peifoimances of pamters who are silently but lapidly forming 
a laigei and more consistent school Even those pamters who, like Aiinitage, 
Leighton, and Crowe, have been educated abroad, have known how to steer clear 
of the peculiarities of foreign schools, and to maintain an independence and origi- 
nality full of promise for the vigour and stability of oui own. They have 
garnered the knowledge acquired by a more severe practice, and apply it with the 
force of then English intellects to the fomation of a style that cannot be con- 
founded with any of those now prevalent on the Continent, while at the same 
time, with a few striking exceptions, we detect no morbid taste for that offensive 
species of originality which is based on vanity, and displays itself in the ex- 
hibition of cccentiicities and peculniiitics 

“ Sun ounded by so many works of excellence, contending against an amount 
of ability unknown a few years back, it redounds to the credit of most of the 
Academician exhibitors that they have been able so weU to hold then own. 
Landseei, Heibeit, Cope, Elmore, Fiith, Hook, Philip, Poole, and Stanfield sus- 
tain then well-earned reputations , Millais, John Lewis, and Leighton, lately 
elected from the ranks, are perhaps the most atti active exhibitors, next to Frith, 
whose picture this yeai possesses an intnnsic interest for a Large crowd of sight- 
seers 

‘‘ Among the pictures of high pretensions in the class of Scriptural subjects, 
HeibcH’s ‘ Sower of Good Seed ’ -will probably be the most popular The ti eat- 
ment adopted is the same as that in the Westminster frescoes, upon which the 
artist has been engaged for so many years — namely, the substitution of the 
model n Eastern physiognomy, and the actual onental life, for the traditional 
types that have come dowm to us from Italian sources. Who shall venture to 
pronounce dogmatically in favour either of the ancient or the modern niter pi c- 
tation by painting of the facts of Sciiptuial History? To those vho aie deeply 
moved by Da Vmci and Kaphael, ‘ The encampment of the children of Israel at the 
foot of Sinai,* at Westminster, is but a congiegation of Bedouin Arabs and their 
chiefs , and the ‘ Chiist in the Temple,* by Holman Hunt, reflects but the interior 
of an Eastern cafe. To vast numbeis of people, these woiks speak m a new and living 
voice, and hy these the pictiiie of ‘ The Sowei ’ inli be appieciated The paiable 
which it affects to illiistiate is so infinite m its reach, that it positively illumines 
all attempts to illustrate oi mtci])iet it, and the thoughtful obseiver of the picture 
befoie us applies the words of the impressive lesson to this young Oiiental hus- 
bandman scattering freely the seed over the waste, and so connects the action 
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witli tlie Divine autlior o£ the parable But for this, undeniably pure and elevated 
as the picture is, it has little spiiitual significance, and indicates no remarkable 
imaginative power. 

“We may contrast this literal tieatment of the scriptural idea with Watts's 
grand rendering of the aspect of Esau Heie we find that all lefeience to the 
contemporary costume of the East has been carefully avoided, and the chaims 
of Goloui subdued to a meiely suggestive tone of harmony , hence the large and 
imposing chaiactei of the figuie, which is the solitary example in the Exhibition 
of a profound acquaintance with the principles upon which the old fresco painters 
worked 

“ A third Sciiptuial illustration may here be noted, to our thinking the most 
impressive pictuie of its class in the Exhibition — ‘ The Parable of the Tares,’ 
by MiUais This work differs from that of Heibeit in being the product of a 
vmd imagination , and from that of Watts in its freedom from the convention- 
alities of the past The Evil One, in the guise of a wicked old man abroad on a 
muiky gusty night, is revealed by a sudden break of hght behind the black roll- 
ing clouds, at his wicked work of sowing tares among the wheat The stealthy 
action , the suspicious, evil eye, turned in the direction where men are sleeping , 
the dark foini of the figuie, lit only by the momentary gleam from behind, which 
marks its piopoihions , the shining reptiles that crawl towards it, as if to approach 
a kindred spirit, are but paids of a single and powerfully-expressed thought, and 
the design is one of the finest ever x^roduced by the painter. The present picture 
is an attempt to carry out in colours the design which was originally drawn upon 
wood, and published as one of a set of ‘ The Parables,’ some two years back , but 
although a magnificent study of colour, we cannot help feeling that the picture 
is less impressive than the drawing, and that force and reality are gained by the 
sacrifice to some extent of the s^rnituality of the thought ” 

Besides the painters of old and long-established reputation, some of the more 
recent aspirants deserve notice. 

“ Among the younger painters of this year, Mr S Solomon, Mr Burgess, and 
Mr. G- A Storey hold the foremost places Mr Solomon contributes a Koman 
subject called Hahet ' A knot of ladies occupy what may be called the 
Eniprebs’s box at a fight of gladiators With great judgment, the painter has 
confined himself to them, and not aimed at lexnesenting the whole sweep of the 
auditorium Their expressions epitomize those of the Koman women x>iesent 
at the close of a gladiator’s combat which has been protracted unusually, and 
aroused the interest of all to an unwonted pitch It is certain that this picture 
hawS terrible force, whether it shows the moment when the retiarms has cast his 
net over his antagonist, and driven the heavy head of the trident into his chest, 
or if now the flying net-man feels the seeiUors sword enter his back, or, what is 
more probable, now the completely annoured champion has struck the throat of 
his adversary, and the hiss of 80,000 m-drawn Komans’ breaths through their 
long-set teeth, precedes the loar ol JELahet! ‘He has it ’ As the inteiest of the 
combat rose gradually, so the close was sudden , neither chaiacteristic has, how- 
ever, affected the Empress in any marked way She is long past the fieice 
delight or more tender feelings which move her com]ianiODs ” 

The number of landscapes on “ the line ” was unusually small ; as might he 
expected from the gieat numbei of large works by eminent artists. Those, how- 
e\ or, which were thus honoured were of moie than average merit. The x>ortraits 
were few in numbei, but there were some of considerable meiit, the names of 
Knight, Grant, Pnth, Boxall, &c., being represented. The architectural drawings 
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weie few and far between, and this, as well as tbe poveity of tbe Aicbitcctmnl 
Exhibition, is partly to be accounted for (as a ciitic at tbe time suggested) by 
tbe fact that architects are too busy in tbe execution of woibs to give up much 
time to tbe exhibition of plans It must be remembered that to tbe painter an 
Exhibition is a show-room, wbeie be has tbe best maiket foi bis pictuies, but 
nobody goes tbeie to seek out a plan foi a hospital, a cbuicb, oi a bouse 

With regal d to tbe sculpture, a well-known peiiodical gives a biiof but not 
very fiatteiing ciiticism — ■ 

“ Tbe sculjdure cavein contains its usual number of busts, and about tbe same 
quantity of sentimentality in maible and plastei of Paiis as have for many ycais 
made tbe ciitic groan. We except that of Mi J Duibam, ‘ Head of a Child,’ 
on account of its expiessiveness, Mi Boehms 'Viscount Stratfoid deEedcbiie’ 
has some good qualities of execution that are by no means too common 
beie It IS not surpiising to see bow, with sculptuie almost at tbe lowest ebb as 
an ait in geneial piactice, infeiior taste and infeiior execution go together 
among us Of tbe statues few are worthy of note, tbe gioss rotundity of 
'Depaiting Spiiit&,’,by C A W Wilke, a mother and child, bebes its title 
ludicrously Notwithstanding tbe affectation of a Michael Angelesque manner 
in Ml E Davis’s alto-nlievo, 'The Madonna and Child,’ it is effective. 

‘ Tbe Cbildien in tbe Wood,’ by Mi Maicello, might be put in a fanlight 
of a dooi without offence, which is saving a good deal for it The gnl’s head in 
Ml J Duiham’s 'Tiying the Lesson’ is veiy pietty The head of ‘Eve,’ 
by Mr P MacDowcll, is too small foi her , the lace is childish, any thing but 
that of the mothei of mankind, and looks as if it hacl done duty foi ‘A Nymph,’ 
01 ‘Musidora,’ oi what you will Pietontious as this voik ns, itvS execution is 
Hide see the ftodellmg of the pit of the laised uimi , see the ancles, which 
look as if they had been spoilt by the use of high-heeled boots , the heels stick 
out behind, as they do with those who weai such boots Theie is vigoui of 
conception, at least, in ‘II Pensieie,’ by Mi Leifchild, but the attitude is 
a caiicatuie, the face absuicl, the chapeiy altogethei pool As a lomantic gaiden- 
statue, ‘Elaine,’ by D Davis, would not be amiss Mi. Ciittenden’s ‘Ph\;y’ 
is not bad — a mothei playing with hei child ” 

Two wintei exhibitions weie opened some few weeks befoie Chiistmas, one 
by Mr. E Gambart, at the “ Kench Gallery,” the other by Mi Wallis, at the 
Galleiy of the Society of Biitish Artists As a contempoiaiy well observes, “ In 
London, where we had, twenty years ago, one exhibition of pictuies,” (which, by 
the way, was spoken of as “The Exhibition” until 1851,) “we have now ten.” 
These, hovever, aie mainly the lesult of piivate enterpiise, and so long as %ve 
keep to our cuuoiis system of maintaining testy and ill-teinpeied coipoiations, 
suppoited by public funds, but refusing to submit to opinion, it is 

to piivate enteipiise that we must look for energj” and impiovenient Mi 
Wallis’s exhibition consisted of about 600 pictuies Mi Gambait’s exhibition 
has now been going on foi thnleen years, and is looked upon as a leeognized 
institution It IS managed, we aie told, by Pienchmen exclusively , and on this 
occasion it wns an exhibition “of unusual mteiest.” Mi Watts, Mr Elmoie, 
Ml hlillais, Ml Hook, Mr Goodall, Mi. Pickeisgill, SuC , weie here lepiesented, 
and the collection is pionuunced to have been of a higlei standaid, though less 
nuineioiis, than in foimer yens With icgaid to Mi Wallis’s collection, we 
need not entei into minute paiticulais, as most of the pictuies had alioacly 
figuied on the walls of othei galleries 

Theie have heen, dining the yeai, seveial minor exhibitions by which expies- 
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Sion we mean, exHbitions of individual pictuies, or of pictures of a particular 
aitist Mr. Fold Madox Brown’s exhibition was a collection of bis own paintings, 
the piincipal attraction being one of large size called “Work,” representing a 
gioup of labouiers mending a load, with other figures incidentally introduced, 

Mr F. M Brown has been favourably treated by the ciitics and, we should 
imagine, by the pubhc also. Mr Holman Hunt’s pictuie, “ Children’s Holiday,” 
has also been sepaiately exhibited at the Gallery in Hanover-street Mr. Elijah 
Walton’s pictuies of Alpine sceneiy formed one of the attractions of the German 
Gallery in Bond-street, and they derived an additional mteiest fiom the fact that 
the “ peaks and passes ” of the Alps are now constantly sought by hundreds of 
adventurous Englishmen during their summer holiday, and that one such spot on 
the Matterhorn ivas the scene of a melancholy accident duiing the past yeai, by 
which several lives (among otheis, that of a piomising young English nobleman) 
weie saciificed. 

The diawmgs of the late lamented John Leech weie sold eaily in the yeai, and 
lealized a laige sum The gieat leputation that he had obtained as the most 
popular illustiator of the comic periodical “Punch,” togethei with his unlooked-foi 
and eaily death, lent an mteiest to this tiansaction, which seldom attaches to the 
sale of the woiks of the most eminent deceased aitists Even half-finished sketches 
sold for several pounds, and it was undei stood that the total sum received was 
about 6500^ The lots were 659 in numbei, so that the aveiage price may be said 
to have been about lOZ The industiy of the aifist must have been extiaordinary, 
foi he was a constant contributor to “ Punch,” and it is wondeiful that he 
could find time to lay by such a large stock of miscellaneous diawmgs in addition 
to those which he executed in the regulai exeicise of his jiiofession 

The sketches of Mi Leech weie exhibited previous to the sale , and a similar ^ 
exhibition took place of the woiks of the late B. Pobeits. Both weie well 
attended, but as those who laugh at the humorous drawings in “ Punch ” aie 
more numeious than those who really admiie Ant for itself alone, it cannot be 
wondeied that the collection of Mr Leech’s diawmgs attracted the larger crowd 
of visitors Nearly 900 pictures, drawings, and sketches by Mi D Kobeits weie 
exhibited, showing an immense amount of industiy, when it is considered that he 
was known to have painted about 300 works not included in the collection. 

The mmal paintings of the Houses of Pailiament, or “ Palace at Westminstei,” 
aie piogressing , and “ The Death of Nelson,” by Maciise, is one of the completed 
woiks of the jear It is a fresco of great ineiit, and may be leckoned, as a con- 
temporary observes, in the foiemost lank of histoiical art One of the most 
remaikable woiks of the jeai', howevei, is the “ Marmor Homericum,” a piece 
illustrative of the Iliad of Homei, presented by Mi Giote to University College, 
London, and placed on the wall of the cloister of that building The work is 
executed accoidmg to an Italian method, revived by M. Tiiquetti, a foreign 
sculptor. It is a kind of niello, made by cutting lines in white maible and 
filling them up with black cement 

The additions to the National Gallery aie of some impoitance. Our national 
collection takes some time to foim , but we trust that we shall some day have 
sufficient examples of each foreign school, if not one of the finest collections in 
the world of the works of the » Old Masters ” Two paintings of Yelasqnez have 
been pui chased, one, the “ Oilando Muerto,” fiom the Poui tales sale in Paiis , the 
othei, a “ Head of Philip lY ” The first is thus described : — 

The recently -acquired Yelasquez, at the National Gallery, is a remarkable 
pictiiie, although, at first sight, somewhat disappointing. It was recognized by 
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Mr. Stilling, ’wL.eii in tlie Pourtales collection, as a Yelas(^ncz, and appeals as sucli 
in his catalogue of the painter’s woiks, nnder the name of ‘ El Orlando Mueito,’ 
or ‘The Paladin Orlando dead.’ There is, however, little about the execution of 
the picture resembling that which we generally see in his known woiks— none 
at least, of the dash — and, if indeed by the master at all, it must be one of his 
early works, as the painting is somewhat hard, the featuies of the face being 
defined with a distinctness of parts which rathei shows an affinity in style to 
Zuibaran or Spagnoletto. The pictiiie exhibits a lemaikable power of foie- 
shortening The figure, an aimed waiiior in the costume of the seventeenth 
century, is seen, life-size, lying flat on his back, with his head and shoulders 
towards the spectators , the rest of the figure retreating, in a slanting direction, 
to the left His right hand rests on his chest, and the other is connected with 
the hilt of the sword, the blade of which lies under his body The ground 
beneath the figure is flat and stony, and, with the exception of three human skulls 
and two long bones, destitute of accessoiues Laige locky masses, or slab-like 
stones, occupy the light-hand portion of the backgiound, whilst a bronze lamp, 
the wick of which has just expiied, is suspended from a withered tiee in the 
centre The general tone is cold, pai taking of a moonlight eflect, and the entire 
pictiue in&piies a feeling of dieaiy desolation The picture is long and squaie in 
shape, and painted on canvas, which required lehning befoie it could be safely 
exhiluted to the xmblic ” 

The “ Gar vagh Eaphael,” a small holy family by Eaphael, for meily belonging to 
Lord Gaivagh, has also been acquired, at the cost of 9000/ to the nation. 

“ The * Holy Painily ’ now purchased by the National Galleiy is on wood, and 
measuies about fourteen inches by eleven inches It was foimeily m the Aldo- 
biandini Palace at Koine, whence it was pui chased by Mr Day, an English 
artist residing in Kome vhen the Eiencli were m occupation of the citj This 
pictuie was exhibited in London piivately, with scveial others of liigh quality, 
the greater pait of which aie already in the National Gallery, between the yeais 
1801 and 1802 At that time Mi Day valued the ‘ Kaphael’ at 1500/ , and ho 
subsecjiiently sold it to Loid Gaivagh The gioup is composed of tliiee figmes, 
namely, the Madonna, and the infant Saviour with St John The Yu gin 
weais a tuihan, and is a half-length figuie, paitially seated on a stone pedestal, 
in front of the pilaster of an arcade Holding some diapeiy with one hand, she 
affoids shelter to the perfectly naked infant Savioui , who is giving a carnation 
flower to the youthful St. John. The Yirgin looks tendeily down upon St 
John, with his little reed cioss, and places her left hand encouragingly upon his 
lamb-skin mantle The figuie of St John, which occupies the right-hand coiner 
of the picture, and is only seen in half-length, is thoroughly characteristic of the 
painter The profile view of the face, with daik, upturned eye and earnest gaze, 
will be found to occui in many of his best compositions The Madonna, again, is a 
most satisfactoiy example of the simplicity and giace willi which Kaphael always, 
in eaily times, invested hei , and exliibits, mo"* eovei, just as much of the fulness and 
iipeness of womanhood as would he consistent with a being of such exalted purity ” 

The above-mentioned pictmesaie very valuable accj[uisitions, especially the last; 
and the nation has also puiehased “A poitiait of a Lawyei,” by Moioni, “St. 
John” by Heinlinek, and a woik of the Yeiietian paintei Caiqiaccio, of whom we 


The giand problem, vhat are we to do with oui pictures ? is about to he solved 
One-half of the National Gallery buildings is not ueaily laige enough even 
now, and will be ridiculously insufficient a few yeais hence. The Koyal Academy 
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lias kept possession of tke other half, and the patient pnhlic has hitherto been 
obliged to give way to the Academicians. Last year, however, Mr. Cowper 
bestiired himself in the House of Commons, and succeeded in passing a bill for 
the enlargement of the present National Gallery. 

“ The most important event with legaid to the National Gallery that has pre- 
sented itself for several years past, is the giant, by the House of Commons, on 
Monday night last, of 20,000Z , on account, for the pui chase of land in the lear 
of the piesent edifice Mr. Cowper, m placing the vote before the House, cogently 
stated the reasons for enlarging the building in question. There is not room to 
hang the pictures aheady possessed by the nation, even although some were 
placed twenty-two feet from the ground , many aie hung at South Kensington, 
and although the Eoyal Academy might remove, there would still not be room 
enough for the exhibition of all the pictures, these are 750 in number, exclusive 
of 200 water-colour drawings at South Kensington, and a gieat number of draw- 
ings by Turner. Every year there would be an increase , it is desirable to acquire 
certain pictures when there is room in which to place them There are drawings 
in the British Museum, not exhibited, which, if they weie placed with the Italian 
pictuies in Trafalgar -square, would be serviceable to students There ate portraits 
in the British Museum, and pictures at Hampton Court, which it is desuable 
should be added to the National Gallery Boom should be found for the 
National Portrait Gallciy, although it might remain under trustees distinct from 
those of the National Gallery The piesent building is wholly inadequate for 
these purposes, and is crowded on certain days One 'Wliit-Monday there were 
no fewer than 10,000 persons in the apartments , the ventilation is insufficient 
for the proper preservation of the works when they are exposed to such numbers 
as these The existing edifice was designed rathei in suboidiiiation to the portico 
of St Martin’s Church than in its proper character The site was not large 
enough , it was possible to acquhe land in the lear ” 

So far, so good , but theie is much to be done yet It is believed that the 
Eoyal Academy will erect a new gallery for itself, probably on the site of 
Burlington House in Piccadilly, which has been used for miscellaneous public 
purposes since the Earl of Bmlmgton succeeded to the higher title of Duke of 
Devonshire, and became possessed of Devonshire House The National Galleiy 
wuh then be free , and it will be enlarged in the rear (at least that is understood to 
be the plan) by building on the site of the piesent St. Maifin’s Woikhouse, and 
Aichbishop Tenison’s Library, both which mstitutions would fioinish equally 
well m another situation 

Mr J P. Lewis was elected a Eoyal Academician early in the year. 

The Pour tales pictures, and articles of veHii, the most extraordinary collection 
perhaps ever known, was sold last year, under the will of its deceased proprietor, 
Count Pourtales The prices fetched by some of the lots were enormous, as the 
museum of the Count included originals of Leonardo, Eubens, Holbein, MuiiUo, 
YeLisquez, and other great painters, as well as statuettes, old aimour, gems, coins, 
old glass, and curiosities of almost every imaginable kind Collectois from all 
parts flocked to Paris to this gigantic distribution, at which, as we have aheady 
mentioned, mm own National Gallery succeeded in seeming one valuable picture 
We have not sufficient mateinals before us to he able to give the precise statistics 
ot this V onderful sfile, hut it 'was understood that it vas to last for six weeks , and 
the “ Athemuiim” tells us that the receipts of ten days alone, during \vhich the 
goiiis, old glass, corns, sculpture, bronzes, and miscellaneous curiosities were sold, 
amounted to 22,792/. 
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Two more great sales took place in Paiis, tkose of tke G-alleiies of tke Dackesse 
d3 Berry, andtke Due de Morny. We could willingly linger over tkese subjects, 
if our space would allow us to do so ; but we are wilting about England and tbe 
great dispersions of woiks of art that bave taken place m France can only be 
mentioned en passant. 

In Maicb tbe collection of Mr. Tbomas Blackburn, of Liverpool, was sold by 
auction It consisted of works by numerous well-known painters of tbe English 
school, including Cresmek, Stanfield, Pi out, Goodall, Grilbert, &c Eo very 
extraordinary sums were reabzed, but tbe whole sold at fair prices, tbe total 
amounting to 8763^. 15^ 

Tbe collection of Mr E, Gibson Eeeves, of Hawthorn House, Binningbam, was 
sold m tbe same month Besides paintings of tbe English school, it included 
one or two small works of Ostade, Yan Balen, &c. Tbe whole realized 7525^. 

About tbe same time tbe collection of Sir Hugh Hume Campbell was sold, 
consisting of water-colours by Cattermole, Prout, Turner, and David Cox. Tbe 
highest lot was Turnei’s “ Exeter fiom tbe Eiver (engraved in " England and 

Wales ’0, 490/. 

A more impoitant sale than those above mentioned took place in April , that 
of tbe modern pictures, water-colours, and engiavings of Mi John Knowles, of 
Mancbestei So many of our modern artists were repiesented that we cannot 
attempt to give even a selected *list Sir David Wilkie’s “Tbe Errand Boy’* 
sold for 1050 guineas , Madlle Eosa Bonbeur’s “ Spanish Muleteeis,” for 2000 
guineas; Mr A Elmoie’s “ Eeligious Controversy in tbe tmie of Louis XIY.” 
for 1000 guineas , W. Muller’s “ Tbe Slave Maiket ” for 600 guineas Tbe whole 
collection realized tbe laige sum of 21,750/. 

A few days later, Mr J. G Eobinson’s collection of English water-colour 
drawings and pictiues fetched 7925/ , tbe highest lot being Mi Tbomas Faed’s 
“ Faults on Both Sides,” which sold for 550 giuneas 

We cannot quit tbe subject of sales without once more travelling abioad, and 
mentioning that tbe Eoyal Galleiy of Madiid has recently acquiied Murillo’s 
“ Death of Santa Claia ” (fiom tbe collection of tbe late Maiquis Aguado), foi the 
sum of 75,000 fiancs ; which may be desciibed, roughly speaking, as equivalent 
to 3000/. 

Tbe “Arundel Society ” continues its labours. During tbe year under con- 
sideration, its pubbcations bave included engravings or lithographs of several 
remarkable works of tbe Flemish school, among otbeis tbe memorable paintings 
of Hemlmg m tbe hospital of St John, at Biuges. Tbe “ Header "remmds us 
that this Society commenced its work at a time when, in this country, little was 
thought of tbe painter’s aid, except as to tbe “ practice of tbe portrait painter, and 
tbe illustration of tbe incidents of domestic life ” No wonder, then, that we 
still make some mistakes in our really sincere efforts for tbe encouragement of an 
English school of painting, and tbe foimation of national collections woitby of 
tbe fame and mateiial gieatness of England We care not, however, foi tbe 
hackneyed saying (supposed, perhaps en-oneously, to bave been invented by tbe 
first Napoleon), that we aie a nation houtiqintre, foi we point feailessly to our 
great maits of commerce as tbe places wbeietbe arts of music and painting meet 
with tbe most coidial and dismteiested pationage 

Tbe Aicbitectiiral signs of tbe times aie nut altogetbei unimportant Long 
lows of bouses are now frequently bmlt with a geneial plan of fi outage foi tbe 
whole block, and of sufficient altitude to bave an imposmg appearance Tbeie is 
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efvidence of similar attempts having been made “before, as for instance in the 
Adelphi district, in Eegent-street, and in some parts of Soho , but some of the 
new facades in Bayswater exceed in grandeur any thing of the kind that we have 
yet seen of domestic aichitecture in London 

Immense hotels are lising in all dnections, chiefly in the Italian and Eenaissance 
styles. In front of the Oharing Cross Hotel, the railway company to which it 
belongs have erected a beautiful imitation of the “ Eleanor ” Crosses of Edward I. 
Mr. E. M Barry, son of the late Sir C Barry, is the architect of the Hotel and 
Cross The idea of erecting a Gothic cross so near the spot where the original 
Cross of Chaiing formerly stood, has been highly praised by some critics, and 
openly derided by others. The cross is certainly a very pretty object, but it is 
difficult to understand why such a stiuctui’e should have been erected as an 
accessory to a building of a totally different style of aichitectuie 

We have no very important books on artistic subjects to mention this year 
Mr. Owen Jones has published a cheap edition of his “ Grammar of Ornament 
but this is a work which, in its more aspmng form, was well known before 
Almost while we are going to press, we learn that the “ Eine Arts Quarterly 
Eeview,” of which we have had to lament the demise, is to be resuscitated 
shortly under new auspices. 

The death of the German painter Overbeck must be recorded ; and also that of 
Sir Charles Eastlake, President of the Eoyal Academy. We have also to lament 
the decease of the well-known water-colour painters, Mr. W Lee and Mr. 
Whichelo, and of Mr. George Patten, who was the Senior Associate of the Eoyal 
Academy. 

Music, as usual, is rather stagnant. We seem to have got on a wrong tack, as 
our countrymen of sea-faring habits would say. It requires an enormous sum 
to bring out a new opera (that is, new to England, however old elsewhere) , and 
we are consequently, by the demand or supposed demand of the public for gieat 
magmficence and display, debarred from keeping on a level with other countiies in 
our general knowledge of the opera school of music. The English Opera at 
Covent •Garden, early in the year, produced Gounod’s opera, “ Le Medecin mal- 
gre lui,” founded on Moliere’s comedy of that name, under the absurd name of 
“ The Mock Doctor ” The populaiity which the opeia of “ Paust ” had obtained 
for M. Gounod diew laige crowds to hear his later composition. Notwithstand- 
ing the composei s command over the orchestra, and the graceful and easy flow 
of melody for which he is remarkable, it would be difficult to pick out any one 
melody from this opeia which has attamed even an evanescent populaiity. The 
opera was brought out because it was supposed that Gounod’s name would make 
it a “ hit but, at this short distance of time, it may be doubted whether any body 
in England, except critics and professional and amateur musicians, thoioughly 
realizes the fact that such an opera has been placed on the London stage. 

At “ Her Majesty’s ” (Italian) MdUe. lima de Murska made a bnhiant dehwt 
in May ; and, upon the whole, this lady’s appearance may be considered the prin- 
cipal novelty of the season At the Eoyal Italian Opera,” (Covent Garden) 
some sensation was caused by the revival of Mozart’s opera, “ II Elauto Magico,” 
which, for some of those mysterious reasons 'which can only be appreciated by 
those behind the curtain, had been allowed, as an acting opera, to fall into obh- 
vion. The only original work of any importance produced during the year was 
Meyerbeers opera, L’Afiucaine,” which, as far as we can undei stand, was never 
performed during the lifetime of that distinguished composer. Of this opera we 
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need only say, that while it shows undoubted maiks of the genius of Meyerbeetf 
we believe that the sense and judgment of that same Meyerbeer, if he had been 
still alive, would have steadily resisted its production in its piesent form 

The English Opera opened again in October, with an English veision of 
L’Afiicaiiie The manageis were enabled to profit by the expeiience of the 
Italian season, and the opera, in spite of the inferiority of most of the pimcipal 
singers, was in some lespects bettei produced than dunng the Italian season 
Ml and Mis German Eeed continue then* performances at the ‘‘ Galleiy of 
Illustration ” in Regent-street. 

The Old Philharmonic Society, at one of its concerts, gave the Tiumpet ” 
overture, by Mendelssohn, which, strange to say, is still in manuscript. 

The JSTew Philharmonic Society, at its last concert, produced a new dramatic 
scena by Dr Wylde, which was performed by Madame Titiens Both societies 
had the advantage, at some of their concerts, of Madame Schumann’s able per- 
foimance on the pianoforte 

Ml Vincent Wallace died during the year. He was one of the most popular 
English musicians of the day, having composed some operas, as Maritana, 
Undine, &c , which had a decided run when first produced, and have since been 
occasionally revived The celebrated Pasta, onginator of the gieat part of 
“ Horma,” died in April at an advanced age Signor Giughni, the popular tenoi, 
and Madame Cuiadoii Allen, a favourite English singer, also died duiing the year. 

The Diama presents no novel featuies We must, however, wuth i egret, record 
the death of the tiagedian Mr G V Biooke, who, whatever may have been his 
artistic defects, was an actor of much power, and had a laige ciicle of admirers. 
He perished, -with many others, at the foundering of the unfoitunate ship 
“ London,” of which the fate will be found moie minutely described elsewhere 
The Music-halls, with all their absurdities, continue to be in advance of the 
theatres in the production of musical woiks One of these establishments boasts 
to have brought out Gounod’s “Faust” eight yeais befoie eithei of the opera 
houses had the courage to do so. During the last year another music-hall has 
produced selections from two very biilliant operettas by Offenbach, entitled “ 66” 
(the number of a lottery ticket), and “ The Market Girls ” It is to be regretted 
that where so much energy is displayed, an occasional lack of honesty and good 
faith towards the public should be evinced One of the most successful music- 
halls recently advertised a popular dancer as “performing every evening” for a 
considerable period after she had ceased to dance there, or, if she danced at all, 
only appeared occasionally. It is difficult to understand what can be the motive 
of such a fraud, for it must soon be discovered, and cannot fail to cause annoyance 
and disgust Th^ absence of a fourth-rate dancer may be of little consequence to 
any body ; but the sense of being duped is unpleasant to all 

The “ Alhambra,” one of the most popular, and by far the largest, of the music- 
halls, has been successful in a legal contest with the theatneal managers, who 
conceived the performance of ballets at that place of entertainment to be injurious 
to their interests, and endeavoured to put a stop to it Without entering into 
all the legal questions involved in this long and rather childish litigation, we 
cannot help asking, why the discretionary power of such an officer as the Loid 
Chamberlain should be kept up? If the music-halls were licensed as theatres 
by that officer, there would be an end to all disputes as to their right to produce 
dances and the like , and there seems to be no logical reason why a music-hall 
should not be deemed a theatie It is right, no doubt, that there should be a 
high functional}^ under the Crown to forbid immoral and indecent exhibitions ; 
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%ut there the power ought to end. It is unreasonahle that a mere piivate opinion 
should be allowed to draw an authoritative distinction between theatres and 
concert-rooms, and it is the very climax of absurdity that it should devolve on 
one man to decide by his own unaided observation how many theatres a metro- 
polis like London is able to support. 


SCIENCE. 

General Sabine, President of the Poyal Society, opened his address at the 
anniversary meeting with a shoit account of the progress of the Great Scientific 
Catalogue of Memoiis It will he remembered that on the coi responding occasion 
m the former yeai, it was announced that 180,000 titles of Ti ansae tions and 
Journals had been lecorded In the couise of a year 33,000 more weie added, 
so that the number in November last amounted to 213,000 

Geneial Sabine then pioceeded to give a geneial account of the progress of the 
year, especially with regaid to schemes for the promotion of scientific investiga- 
tions which had been mentioned at the previous anniversary meeting With 
regaid to the contemplated trigonometrical suivey in India, we are informed 
that — 

“ The pendulums, with the vacuum apparatus in which they are to be swung 
at the seveial stations of the gieat tiigonometrical suivey of India, have been le- 
ceived at their destination, and Lieutenant-Colonel Walker, chief of the survey, will 
soon be able to report on the preliminary observations These pendulums have 
been lent by the Eoyal Society. Before being packed for shipment, they were 
swung at the Eew Observatory for a series of base observations. The lesults 
thereby obtained have been published in the ‘ Proceedings ' of the B^oyal Society, 
and will be used as a test, on the completion of the Indian Suivey, and the leturn 
of the pendulums to England 

The importance of Eew as a physical observatory, especially with respect to 
the observation of magnetic disturbances, and their connexion with sun-spots 
as obseiwed by Schwabe, was fully explained The instrument used is the 
bifilar magnetometer, which opeiates by means of photography, and thus pro- 
duces what the President described as “ automatic records ” In another bianch of 
science also, that of photo-heliography, the new observatoiy is invaluable 

“ General Sabine explained that in this also an active — ^not to say a leading — ■ 
part IS taken by Eew. Conclusions derived fiom some of the results have already 
been published; and as the senes is continued data aie obtained for test and 
comparison. The details, as stated by the Piesident, aie mteiesting ‘ The state 
of the atmosphere permitting, pictures of the sun are taken daily by Miss 
Buckley, daughter of the lesident mechanical assistant , and these are as regu- 
larly measmred and discussed by Dr Loewy. In this way has been accumulated 
a vast mass of materials on which to found conjectuie as to the nature of the 
physical forces operating on the surface of the sun , and, taking these materials 
as a basis, Messrs De la Bue, Stewart, and Loewy, have drawn the conclusions 
enunciated in their several papers on Solar Physics. It is, however, by no means 
improbable that other investigators, could they obtam access to the same full and 
complete details of the observations and measurements, would succeed in evolving 
other and most important theories of solar activity, and thus that our knowledge 
of the subject might he greatly advanced. It is, moreover, evident,’ added Geneial 
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Sabine, ‘ that in a method of observation so new, and in a subject so intiicate* 
the minutest fact can hardly be dismissed as insignificant, seeing that, whatever 
its present apparent isolation, it may hereafter be shown to stand connected with 
an impoitant seiies of facts towards a right theory, and theieto lend important 
aid/ 

The President had the pleasure of announcing that a contract had been con- 
cluded for a reflecting telescope (by Mr. Grubb), to be set up at Melbourne The 
Legislatuie of Victoria have voted a sum of 5000/ with the view of effecting this 
praiseworthy object 

“ ‘ The contract between the Ciown agent for Victoria and Mr Grubb (the maker 
of the telescope) has been concluded, and in about eighteen months the telescope 
will, in all probability, be ready for shipment. Its construction will be super- 
vised by the Earl of Eosse, Eev Dr Eobinson, and Mr Wanen De la Eue Mean- 
while, preparations will be proceeded with in Australia for the mounting of the 
instrument, and a selection must be made of an astronomer fitted by education 
and acquirements to be entrusted with its use, and who may be willing to devote 
his entile eneigies to the cultivation of the splendid field which will be open to 
him ’ Should the authoiities at Melbourne require any assistance from the Eoyal 
Society in this paiticular, we have Geneial Sabine's woid that it will assuiedly 
be most readily given " 

The investigations of the Gun-cotton Committee (appointed under the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State foi Wai, with General Sabine as its chaiiman,) have 
been progiessing favoui ably , audit is confidently hoped that the efforts which 
are being made to revive this valuable agent — invented many yeais ago, but 
discredited in consequence of the supposed impossibility of keeping it safely — 
will, ere long, be crowned with success Geneial Sabine hopes to make gun-cotton 
more safe from accidental explosion than gunpowdei If this can be effected, its 
superior advantages are very obvious, foi the lecoil and smoke aie much less than 
those caused by gunpowder, and the fouling is almost inappieciable Sportsmen, 
we aie told, aie beginning to use gun-cotton fieely , and as no class of English- 
men have a more ready practical appieciation of what is likely to seive their 
purpose best, this is, perhaps, the most valuable testimony that we can have to 
the merits of the explosive agent which has been neglected for so many years 

The Copley Medal was awarded to M Michel Chasles, a veteran geometer, 
whose ‘‘ Aper^u Historique,” tracing the history of geometry from the days of the 
old Greek philosopheis down to the present time, gained him the highest honour 
at the Academy of Sciences at Brussels, in 1887 He has written numerous other 
works and papers, one of the most remarkable being the first volume of a new “ Traite 
des Sections Coniques," in which he adopts an entirely new method, “ extending 
the power of pure geometry, and regarded by mathematicians as the leading 
discoveiy of the present century.” The choice of the Eoyal Society is ci editable 
to its own judgment, and pleasmg to foreign mathematicians and to geometeis of 
aU nations 

The Eoyal Medals were awarded to Mr J Prestwich and Mr Aichibald Smith. 
In both these instances a legard was shown, not only foi the piogiess of science, 
but for the application of theoiies to piactically useful pm'poses Mr J. Piestwich 
has distinguished himself by his investigations as to the excavations of river 
valleys, and the composition and thickness of the outer crust or coating of the 
earth , while Mr A Smith has turned his attention to a subject of the highest 
importance to navigatois — ^the magnetism of ships. The investigations of Mr. 
Piostwich have been of great use in teaching to calculate appioximately in certain 
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districts, liow far tlie water-bearing strata lie beneatb tbe surface. Mr. Smith’s 
inqunies and tbeir results are so singular, and, at tbe same time, of such momentous 
importance to a maritime nation, that we must cite a passage containing a short 
resumS on the subject : — 

Those who remember the uncertainty which prevailed a few years ago as to 
the theory of ships’ magnetism, the behaviour of the compasses, and the means of 
correction, will be able to appreciate the advances that have since been made? 
chiefly by Mr A. Smith, in co-operation with Staff-Commandei Evans of the Eoyal 
Navy It IS now known that the quality of the magnetism of a ship depends on 
the direction in which she hes while building , and by taking precautions it 
can be so controlled as to occasion the minimum of disturbance to the compass. 
Whether a ship be bmlt of wood andiron, or of non wholly, its magnetism can now 
be expressed in mathematical foimulgs, and, with these foimulse m hand, the 
tedious and laborious process of swinging a ship m older to correct hei compass 
may now be dispensed with. In like manner the effect of non tanks, of the 
stowage of shot and shell, of the masts, or of non in any form and quantity in the 
neighbourhood of the compass, can be ascertained and allowed for ” 

That the Government appreciate the importance of this subject, we judge from 
General Sabine’s statement, that a correspondence has for some time been going 
on between the Council of the Society and the Board of Trade, involving, among 
other things, the consideration of the kindled topics of magnetism of ships 
and rectification of compasses 

At the Annual Meeting of the Eoyal Astronomical Society, Mr Wanen Be la 
Eue was le-elected Piesident. The gold medal of the Society was piesented to 
Piofessoi G P Bond The Vice-Piesident, Council, and officeis weie elected, 
including the names of many gentlemen of well-known scientific attainments , 
among otheis, Professor Adams, the Astronomei Eoyal, Admiial Manners, 
Piofessor Cayley, Mr. J E Hind, Mi W Huggins, and Mi J Glaisher. 

The Eoyal Geographical Society held its Anniversaiy Meeting in May, when 
Sir E I Murchison was re-elected President At the same time Vice-Admiral 
Sir G Back, J Crawfuid, Esq , Viscount Strangfoid, and Sir H C Eawhnson* 
were elected Vice-Presidents, and C. H. Markham and L Ohphant, Esqis , 
Secretaries The Eoyal Medals weie awarded to Captain Montgomerie, foi his 
extensive survey of Noith- western India, and the Kaiakoiam range, and to Mr S. 
Baker, the celebrated tiavellei, who was still far away among the wild tribes of 
Africa A testimonial of 40^ was voted to the Hungaiian traveller, M Vambery. 

The Biitish Association for the Advancement of Science met at Birmingham 
in the month of Septembei, under the Piesidency of Professoi Phillips The 
votaries of the science of Anthiopology made stienuous eflbrts to obtain a 
separate section for their favouiite study, but without success The principal 
reason against this jnoposition seems to be, that the sections aie aheady numerous, 
so that it is difficult to find loom foi the accommodation of the Association in any 
but the largest towns , while, on the othei hand, the Anthropologists aie quite at 
liberty to read their papeis in some of the sections aheady existing. 


The Presidents of Sections were — ■ 

A. Mathematical and Physical Science . . W Spottiswoode, Esq 

B Chemical Science Prof W A. Miller. 

C. Geology. Sir E I. Murchison. 

B. Zoology and Botany . , . . T Thomson, Esq. 

Subsection B Prof Acland. 
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Sir H C Bawlinson. 

Bight Hon Lord Stanley, 
Sir W. G. Aimstrong. 


The proceedings were opened by reading, on blhalf of the Council, the Beport 
of W Spottiswoode, Esq , who to his functions as Piesident of Section A, added 
those of Treasuier After an enumeiation of a number of distinguished names 
added to the lists of Vice-Presidents, Coriesponding Members, &c , the Council 
proceeded to state the financial position of the Association Erom this statement 
it appeared that the receipts and assets, from the commencement of the meeting 
of 1864 at Bath, up to the commencement of the meeting then going on, 
amounted to 3831/ 195 Id The payments and habilities came to 3072/'. 6s Qd, 
so that theie was a clear balance of 759/ 35 4c/ 

The Eeport of the Kew Committee was then read. "We hare elsewhere 
alluded to the important worhs of observation going on at the Kew Obseiwatory, 
and it would be undesirable, with the limited space at our command, to go into a 
moie detailed account. 

The address of the President was delivered in the far-famed Tovui Hall of 
Biimingham The audience was large, but the fair sex were not so niimeiously 
represented as at the meeting in the foimer year at Bath This may be accounted 
foi, when we consider that Birmingham is a place devoted to non industry, while 
Bath owes its very existence to the presence of a fashionable thiong 

It will be remembered that at Bath the then President (Sn Charles Lyell) 
spoke at large on the peculiar topic suggested by the locality , the wonderful but 
evei -present plienomenon of hot ivatei spontaneously gushing fiom the bowels of 
the eaith At Biimingham there was no such subject to furnish Professor 
Phillips with a text, but the scientific events of the year were sufficient to 
relieve him of any difficulty in searching foi subjects He spoke of the Avondeiful 
branches of science which are now just op)ening their eyes like infants in the 
cradle Almost all these, he said, were consideied m the schools of Athens; 
but, as he justly observed, “ hardly one of them was, or even could be, made the 
subject of accurate experiment ” 

“ The precious instruments of exact research — the measures of tune, and space, 
and foice, and motion, are of veiy modern date If instead of the few lenses and 
miirors of which traces appear in Greek and Boman writers, there had been even 
the first Galilean or the smallest Newtonian telescope in the hands of Hipparchus, 
Eratosthenes, or Ptolemy, would it have been left to their remote successors to 
be stiU strugghng with the elements of physical astronomy, and waiting with 
impatience till another quarter of a centmy shall have rolled away and given us 
one more good chance of measuring the distance of the sun by the transit of 
Venus ? Had such instiuments as Wheatstone’s chionoscope been invented, 
Avould it have been left to Eoucault to condense into his oipn apartment an 
expeiimental proof of the velocity of light, and wuthin a tract of thnty feet to 
determine the rate of its movement thiough all the vast planetaiy space of 
millions and thousands of millions of miles, moie exactly than had been infeiicd 
by astrononieis fiom obseiruitions of the sateUites of Jupiter? By this experi- 
ment the velocity of light appears to be less, sensibly less, than was previously 
admitted , und this eondusion is of the highest inteiest Eor, as hy assuming too 
long a radius for the oibit of Jupiter, the calculated late of light-movement Avas 
too great , so iioav by employing tbe moie exact rate and the same measures of 
time, we can correct the estimated distance of Jupiter and all the other planets from 
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the sun. We have, in fact, a really independent measure of planetary space , and 
it concurs with observations of the parallax of Mars, in req^uiring a considerable 
reduction of the assumed diameters of the planetary paths. The distance of the 
earth from the sun must be reduced from above ninety-five to less than ninety- 
three millions of miles, andbjN:his scale the other space-measuies of the solar 
system, excepting the diameter of the earth and the distance and diameter of the 
moon, may be corrected ** 

Having enlarged on these topics, and shown how far we have gone, and where 
we are now obliged to pause, pending the lesult of observations that are now 
being made, the President went on to describe the present position of our as yet 
elementary knowledge of light, heat, moisture, and magnetic force, as beaiing upon 
our acquaintance with the general system of the universe Passing on to 
meteorology, chemistry, and physics, he then pouited out the advances that have 
been made within the last geneiation in minute analysis, in classification, and in 
budging over the gulf between vague experiment and scientific accuiacy Then 
came the giand questions of the day — ^the history of races, the formation, as it were, 
of successive woilds containing different kinds of inhabitants , our own age, the 
age of man, being, as some suppose, only a culminating point, or, peihaps, a step 
between a less peifect and a still moie perfect oiganization Who can tell what 
these things mean^ We may know moie in time if we exercise patient observa- 
tion, but at present, infinitely grand as our chemical and physical science certainly 
is by the side of that of our foiefatheis, it is yet infinitesimal as compared with the 
height that we are beginning to aspire to. After touching upon several other 
special branches of inquiry which we have not even space to enumerate, the 
President, in a biief and manly peroration, thus descnbed the objects and character 
of the Association — 

“ Such, gentlemen, are some of the thoughts which fill the minds of those who, 
like our Brewster, and Harcourt, and Forbes, and Murchison, and Daubeny, stood, 
anxious but hopeful, by the cradle of this Biitish Institution , and who now meet 
to judge of its strength, and measure its progiess When, moie than thirty years 
ago, this Parliament of Science came into being, its fiist child-language was 
employed to ask questions of nature , now, in riper years, it founds on the answers 
received further and more defimte inquiries directed to the same prolific souice of 
useful knowledge Of researches in science completed, in progiess, or in begin- 
ning, each of our annual volumes contains some three hundred or more passing 
notices, or full and permanent records This digest and monument of our labours 
is, indeed, in some lespects incomplete, since it does not always contain the 
narrative oi the result of undei takings which we started, or fostered, or sustained, 
and I own to having expeiienced on this account once or tvuce a feeling of regret. 
But the regret was soon lost m the gratification of knowing that other equally 
beneficial channels of pubhcation had been found ; and that by these examples it 
was proved how4ruly the Association kept to the real purpose of its foundation, 
‘the Advancement of Science,* and how heartily it rej'oiced in this advancement, 
without looking too closely to its own share in the triumph. Heie, indeed, is 
the stronghold of the British Association Wheiever and by whatever means 
sound learning and useful knowledge aie advanced, there to us aie friends. Who- 
ever is privileged to step beyond his fellows on the road of scientific discovery, will 
receive our applause, and, if need be, our help. Welcoming and joining in the 
labour of all, we sball keep our place among those who clear the roads and remove 
the obstacles from the paths of science ; and whatever be our own success in the 
rich fields which he befoie us, however little we may now know, we shall prove 
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that, in this our day, we knew at least the value of knowledge, and joined hearts 
and hands in the endeavour to promote it.” 


The Association having dispersed to its several sections, the Pxesidents deliveied 
their addi esses. 


In Section A, after the address of the Piesident, Mr. Glaisher read a paper on 
Luminous Meteois, and afterwards the report of the Lunar Committee Mr. 
Blit read a papei on the Map of the Moon, which seems to he advancing m dis- 
tinctness. A paper was afterwards read on the Magnetic Storm of August, 1865 
(which is conjectured to have had some influence in causing the failure of 
the Atlantic Cable, just then being laid down), by Messrs J. B Capello and 
B Stewart. Several other interesting physical papers were read, and also some in 
pure mathematics, as, “ Report on the Theory of Numbers,” by Professor H. J 
S Smith, and “Extension of Taylor's Theoiem,” by Piofessor Price. It is 
encouraging to see one Oxford graduate at the head of the Mathematical Section, 
and two more reading papers of a veiy abstruse kind in the same section. Oxford, 
with suicidal policy, has done every thing that it possibly can to discouiage 
mathematical study , but if such men as Spottiswoode, Smith, and Price persevere, 
we may hope in a futuie geneiation to see mathematical classmen occasionally 
elected to fellowships on open foundations without being obliged to qualify by- 
taking high honours in classics also We must not quit this section without 
mentioning that Professoi Sylvester read a paper on a special problem in the 
Theory of Probabilities, and that Mr Glaisher, in addition to the papeis aheady 
mentioned, read the “ Repoit of the Balloon Committee.” 

In Section B, the Piesident gave some account of the most recent discoveries; 
amongst others, of the properties of Indium, the latest of the newly discovered 
metals revealed by the spectrum Most of the papers lead in this section weic 
too minute and technical to be mentioned heie. A curious paper, however, was 
read by Mr 0 Rowland, on a new substance or manufacture called (after its 
inventor, a Mr Alexander Paikes, of Biimingham) Paikesine, which was oiigmally 
obtained fiom gun-cotton. The singular propeity of this substance is its wonderful 
susceptibility of tiansformation We are told that — 

“It IS now producible in commeicial quantities fiom other substances at an 
inexpensive price, in a fluid, plastic, or perfectly hard state, of any colour, either 
in the finest gold-beateis’-skm, and as perfectly transparent as the finest plate- 
glass, or of any thickness, ‘ as black as ebony or as white as marble,' and indestruc- 
tible by oxydation. It is neither acted upon by strong acids noi by heat much 
exceedmg that of boiling water Aiiicles illustrative of its value to comb and 
brush makers, cutlers, cabinet-makers, boot-makers, waterproofeis, &c , as also of its 
applicability for electrical and telegraphic pui'poses, have been fabricated It is stated 
that a muitiple cable containing an insulated sustaining iron wiie, and seventy- 
nine insulated conducting copper wires, with insulating and protecting envelopes 
of Parkesine, is capable of bearing its own weight m air for a distance of more 
than a mile Its insulation is also said to be much higher, and its inductive 
capacity much lower, than any telegiaphic core yet constructed Oidinaiy gutta- 
peicha wiie, covered with a coating of Paikesme, is improved in insulation by 
the great contiantile force of that substance. Joints, it is stated, can be made 
■with ease and perfection; specimens immeised for four yeais in water have not 
detenoiated in quality, and at a diy heat of 212° P it remains electiicahy 


unimpaired ” i i/r t o 

A new apparatus for the deteimination of ozone was described by Mr J Smyth, 

Jun., and Dr. S. Macadam read several contributions; one of whicb related to 
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Esparto Eibre, or Spanisli Grass,’* a plant wlncli is said to be likely to aid, tbougb. 
not supersede, linen rags in tlie manufacture of paper. Mr. W Wbite exhibited 
some ouiious photographs of the interior of the Great Pyramid, obtained by means 
of the magnesium light, by Professor C Piazzi Smyth. 

The President of Section C placed before the meeting, in strong relief, the pre- 
sent state of geological science, contrasted with its position sixteen years ago, at the 
time of the last meeting of the Association at Biimingham. The addiess contained 
some valuable observations as to the action of watei, called forth by the recollec- 
tion of the meeting in 1864, at Bath, where the very place in which the Association 
was assembled was naturally suggestive of this subject The President endeavouied 
to draw a bold line of distinction between what we may call active and passive 
streams , that is, between mountain toi rents which lush with overpowering force, 
and sluggish rivers like those of our midland and southern counties The former, 
he consideied, might boie a channel foi themselves , but the latter, he seemed to 
suggest, must have had a way opened foi them by some convulsion of nature 
May it not, however, be just possible that riveis like the Somei&etshire Avon 
have at some remote period been pent up so as to foim huge lakes, and at last, 
bursting their bameis, acquired an irresistible but temporary force, and forced 
such an opening as that which we see at the Clifton Eocks ^ This conjectuie may 
appear not altogethei unreasonable, when we bear in mind the accidents that have 
occasionally happened in Switzeiland from the damming up of a stieam by a 
glacier. Even the bursting of an artificial reservoir has shown us (as in the case 
of the disastrous inundation neai Sheffield, in 1864,) how iiiesistible is the power 
of a mass of pent-up water, if by any ciicumstance it accidentally obtains an exit 
Numerous papers were read in this section. Among those possessing the 
widest and most comprehensive inteiest weie Mi. S Maw’s, “On Deposits of 
White Clays and Sands in North Wales, antecedent to the Bouldei Clay Diift ,’* 
Mr H Woodwaid’s, entitled “ A Desciiption of a New Chait of Fossil Crustacea 
and one by Mr G von Decken and Professor E Eomer, “ On the Large Prussian 
Geological Map of the Ehenish Provinces and Westphalia ” 

In Section D, a remarkable paper was read by Dr. T. Moffat “ On Phosphoies- 
cence in connexion with Storms and Disease.” 

“ He showed, by tabulated results, obtained fi om a series of observations made 
with an instrument which he had constiucted for ascertaining the amount of 
evaporation through human skin, that the .minimum of uimaiy sohds occmred 
with the maximum of evaporation through the skin, and, vtce versa, that the 
quantities of both varied with vaiiations in the atmosphere Di Moffat con- 
cluded his paper by obseivmg that although storms aie accompanied by some 
foi ms of disease, they aie, nevertheless, highly beneficial in a sanitary sense , for 
they not only ventilated choleia localities and fevei -nests, but they earned with 
them a store of natuie’s deodoiizer and disinfectant, ozone , and stated that cholera 
was at once checked, and it disappeaied with the setting in of the equatorial or 
ozoniferous current of the air From this he had been led to use phosphorus, 
which, when in a luminous state, produces ozone, as a disinfectant, and he had 
used it as such for five years. He exhibited another table, showing the results of 
ten yeais* observations, in which the connexion of the maximum of cases of 
choleraic diarrhoea with the mmimum quantity of ozone was clearly demon- 
strated ” 

Ml E P Wright exhibited a copy of the “ Eecord of Zoological Liteiatuie for 
the year 1801. Mr P P Carpenter read a paper “ On the legaid due to Usage 
and Utility, as well as mere Priority, in fixing Zoological Nomenclatuie.” Many 
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other papers of great value were read ; hut most of them treated of subjects more 
or less limited as to area or species One of these, howevei, the “ Eeport on the 
Culture of Oysters, ’’ hy Mr E. Buckland, may he mentioned as peculiaily 
interesting to a countiy like England, which stands almost alone as regaids the 
pioduction of the smaller and more delicate varieties of this useful bivalve 

Sub-section D (Physiology) was well attended, and many papeis were lead by 
physicians and others on entozoa, as produced by beef and poik, and on otliei 
topics relating to the opeiation of paiticular kinds of diet on the human fiame 
The title “ Physiology ” is rather indefimte, as far as can be gathered fiom the 
annals of this meeting , for among the subjects of investigation that it is made to 
include we find the Cattle Plague, the Development of Oigans in Embryonic Life, 
and the Skeleton of a Female who died at the matuie age of 104 

The section of Geography and Ethnology (Section E) was, as usual, full of 
inteiest The President, m his address, announced that M Vambeiy, the Hun- 
garian traveller, would lead papers on his adventuies in Bokhaia, and on tho 
oiigin of the Hungarian lace As regaids the latter subject — 

“ The author’s arguments for the Tuico-Taitar rather than Finnish deiivation 
of the Hungaiian nation weie drawn from histoiy, ethnology, and philology, but 
chiefly the latter, into which he entered m some detail He had found the Hun- 
gaiian and Turco-Taitai languages so closely connected, both m their giainma- 
tical forms and vocabulaiy, that he could come to no othei conclusion than that 
the Hungarians had migrated, at a remote period, fiom the western paits of 
Cential Asia, 

“ The Piesident said it was an historical fact, admitting of no dispute, that tho 
Hungaiians migiated fiom the banks of the Yolga to then piesent seat m 
Em ope, but there was little doubt that their lesidence on the Yolga was only 
one stage of a longci migiation He vas inclined to believe that they weio 
rather of Finnish than Tui co-Tartar oiig in, and that they came from the legioii 
north of the Altai, in Siberia The vciy leinaikable analogies which Di A^am- 
beiy had discoveied between the languages he had investigated, went fai to changt' 
his (the Piesident’s) views, he had hitheito thought that the voids common tt» 
Hungaiian and Taitai had been deiived by the Hungaiians fiom the Tuiks, 
thiough the modern intcicouise between the two nations ” 

Letteis weie lead fiom Mi S AY Bakei, the Afncan tiaveller, on the dis- 
coveiy of the Lake Albeit Hyanza.^ One of the most interesting papers was that 
by Lieutenant-Colonel L Pelly, on the Comoio Islands, a small gioup lying between 
the African coast and the northern extiemity of Madagascar. Col Phayie read 
a paper on the Ethnology of the Hindu-Chmese Nations ” The papeis of wide 
interest in this section weie so numerous that we can only mention a small frac- 
tional pait of them. Intel esting discussions arose on the following. “Exploia- 
tion of the Holy Land, as proposed by the Palestine Exploiation Fund,” by Mi 
G Giove, “Physical and Mental Characteiistics of the African oi Occidental 
Negro,” by Ml J. Craivfuid, “North Polar Exploiation,” by Mi C II Mark- 
ham , “ The True Assignation of Bronze Weapons, &c ,” by Mi T AYiight, and 
many othei s 

In section P, the President, m his address, made some practical observations 
on tho use and abuse of statistics As an lUustiation, lie mentioned how a place 
of peculiaily salubiious character may be made to appear just the reveise, by 
reason of large numbers of invalids flocking to it, of whom a ceitain pei-centage 
must die theie 

Among the papers read in this section weie, “ On the Division of Labour,” by 
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Mr W. B. Adams ; various “ Eeports on Local Industries a paper On the 
Practical Advantages of the Metric System of Weights and Measures/’ by Mi P 
P. Pellowes , and one “ On Mural Standards for Exhibiting the Measuies of Length 
Legalized in the United Kingdom/’ by the Eev. J Yates The titles of the 
papeis in this section aie not very attractive ; but its membeis are not the less 
enthusiastic, and their labours are, perhaps, not the less useful on that account 

The President of section Gr, after touching upon the various subjects on which 
papers would be read, proceeded himself to read a papei “ On Chain-pioving ” 
This, and most of the papers in section Gr, contained technical details which 
would be out of place here There is this convenience, however, about mechanical 
subjects , that populai phraseology can geneially describe the end, without de- 
scribing the means Thus we may say, without attempting to entei into details, 
that Mr E A Cowper described a new kind of gin, for separating the fibre of 
cotton fiom the seeds ; Mr T Levick a machine for cutting coal, and perform- 
ing othei undei ground woik by the agency of compiessed an , and Mr C W. 
Siemens a new method of sheathing deep-sea cables, so as to substitute a cylin- 
diical for a spiial covering 

One of the most impoitant papers in this section was that of Mi. H Bessemer, 
“ On the Manufacture of Cast Steel,” which it is proposed to substitute for 
wrought iion Mi Bessemer calculates that this reform, if* we may so call it, 
would effect a saving of 6,240,000Z in Great Britain alone Many other papeis 
were lead on subjects of immediate interest, such as “ The Strength of Materials 
in lelation to the Constiuction of lion Ships,” “On Eailways in War;” “On 
District Private Telegraphs ,” “ On a Machine for Stitching Button-holes ” It 
is time, however, now, that we should bring our shoit account of the Biitish 
Association to a conclusion , for if we were to mention all that is note woi thy in 
its discussions, we should be obliged to give up too much of the space which we 
desire to devote to a summary, slight, it is true, but sufficiently general, of what 
has been done in science during the year 

The scientific discoveries and inventions of the past year are numerous , and 
investigation has been unusually active m many directions Some singular in- 
quiries respecting meteoiites appeal to show that the number of these bodies in 
the atmosphere daily is no less than 7,500,000. The tiacks of neaily 2000 
meteors are at piesent mapped out, and the British Association has applied for a 
grant to it to prepare a more complete chait of the paths of these mysterious 
bodies. 

The respiiation of leaves of plants is not entirely a new subject, but it has 
received an impoitant impulse fiom the ob&eivations of M Boussingault, who 
has lead numeious papers on this ciiiious bianch of botanical study befoie the 
Prench Academy of Sciences. By “ lespiration ” is meant, the absorption of 
oxygen and the production of caibonic acid, a process which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, IS perfoimed by plants as necessaiily, though of course not to the 
same extent, as by animals in bieathing Countless expoiiments have been 
made, and the results have been minutely recorded; showing, among other 
things, reasons of the immense importance of solar light in promoting the health 
and vigour of plants. 

The subject of gun-cotton has been mentioned elsewheie, but we may here 
recoid a very ingenious method by which the tiajectories of projectiles have 
been measured The jdan is to aim the projectile at a succession of scieens 
placed at equal distances The orifices made in the screens give a close approxi- 
mation to the actual trajectory , and it has been found by lepeated experiments 
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that the incurvation of that caused by a charge of gun-cotton is appreciably less 
than that which results from the use of gunpowder Hence it may be piedicted 
that as soon as gun-cotton can be used conveniently and safely, it will entiicly 
supersede powder Dr. Lessen, of Beilin, has made an important chemical dis- 
covery, though not of a popular kmd. He has shown that a compound inter- 
mediate between nitiic acid and ammonia, which hypothesis had led our chomi&ts 
to seek, has an actual existence. 

A smgular discoveiy has been made in an ossiferous bed in Perigord A piece 
of fossil ivory was found, having on it a rude representation of the extinct ammal 
Mammoth, the elephant of the glacial period. 

Di Taylor, and other medico-chemical analysts, -have made various experi- 
ments to show that in many instances one poison may be used as an antidote for 
another This singular correlation of poisons has been proved to exist between 
laudanum and belladonna, and also between tobacco and nux vomica. 

Di Lawson, of St. Maiy s Hospital, has applied the stereoscopic principle, oi 
a modification of it, to the dissecting microscoj)e By employing two eye-pieces 
he IS enabled to see the object under the instiument in full lelief We believe 
that this invention is looked upon as likely to facilitate very materially the in- 
vestigations of the suigeon and the natuialist. 

Many impoitant processes in the woiking of metals have been tiled with sac- 
cess Most of these relate to the foimation of alloys and the pioduction of steel. 
Among the most active labouieis m this bianch of science aie M. Beiard, Mr. 
Abel, and M Caron 

Photogiaphy is not the least progiessive of sciences. Every year bungs its 
catalogue of new processes or aiiplications A method has been rccouled of 
printing photographs on ivoiy The ariaiigement at the Greenwich Observa- 
toiy for legisteriiig the vaiiation and dip of the magnetic needle is veiy in- 
genious. The process is performed by photogi’aphy, with the aid of machinery 
moved by clock woik 

The spectioscope has received a new application, having been adapted to 
micioscopical obseivations So successful, m this direction, have been the effoits 
of men of science, that particles of the size of half a blood corpuscle have had 
then spectra examined The observations of Mr. Huggins on nehulce by means 
of the spectioscope have been earned on with unremitting assiduity He has 
come to the conclusion that they are composed of gaseous mattei, greatly heated, 
hut not luminous thioughout 

M. Davaine has succeeded in pioving that the so-called “ eels in vinegar are 
animalcules which enter fruits while they lie on the ground, and remain m the 
juice during the process of fermentation Thus the theory of those who would 
cite these eels as an instance of spontaneous generation ” is successfully confuted 
Professor Agassiz has made some extraordinary observations on various species 
of fish, showing conclusively that some kinds hitherto supposed to he eiitiiely 
difiTerent are m fact identical Thus, for instance, the Argyro^elecus liemzgym^ 
nus has been shown to he the young of the Zeiisfaher, or common Doree 

We mentioned last year that Mr. Piank Buckland, an eminent piactical zoolo- 
gist, had succeeded in safely placing a living poi poise m a tank in the Zoological 
Gaidons Unfoitimately the cieatuie died dining the eaily pait of 1865, being 
killed, it was supposed, by the seventy of the weathei The experiment, how- 
ever, was successful so far as to show that a porpoise could he domesticated, and 
in all piobability, the attempt will he repeated with more satisfactory results 

Such is the veiy brief outhne that we can venture to give of philosophical 
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progress and discovery. In tlie literature of science, so to speak, tLe yearkas not 
been nnprolific, as several valuable tieatises bave been written, not only on tbe older 
sciences, but on tbe comparatively new subjects wbicb are now engaging general 
attention. Piofessor Tyndall, an ardent and original observer, bas bi ought out 
a second edition of “ Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion,” and bas also pub- 
lished a new work on “ Eadiation,” a subject on which few people, if any, are better 
informed We may mention parenthetically, that the year under consideration 
has been distinguished by some veiy curious experiments on the effect of daik 
rays of heat, which have been shown to be capable of producing combustion 
Dr Albert Gunthei’s “Record of Zoological Literature” is one of the most 
comprehensive and best-arranged books evei wiitten on this branch of science, and 
it contains the latest and most tiustworthy information 

Among the more popular books on Zoology, are the Rev J S Wood’s “ Homes 
without Hands,” and Mr Gosses “ A Year at the Shore ” The former is an 
exceedingly interesting account of the various methods of building which natuie 
has taught to the seveial species of the ammal kingdom We need only refer to 
the mole, the wasp, the beaver, and the tailor-bird, to show how extraoidinary 
must be the contents of such a work To Mr Wood, so well known alieady as a 
writer on Natural History in its various blanches, belongs the meiit of having 
arranged these and innumerable other marvels of natural architecture, in a 
systematic and elegant form. Mr Gosse’s book is divided according to the 
months of the year, as might be expected from the title. It gives us a full 
account of what is known at present of those strange inhabitants of the salt water 
which at first sight appear like parasitic plants, but which are proved to be 
sentient animals, having an independent existence and very extraoidmaiy habits. 
The third volume of Mr. Jeffieys’s “ British Conchology ” has been issued 
“ Ice-Caves in France and Switzerland,” by the Rev G F Biowne, is a most 
inteiestiugbook. As a contempoiary remarks, “ While his colleagues of the Alpine 
Club have been scaling the summits, Mi Browne has been diving into the bowels 
of the mountains. Mr Browne is the first English author, so far as we aie 
aware, who has devoted his attention to the curious phenomena presented by these 
ice-caves, although notices of them will be found in the works of several continental 
authors No previous writer, however, has visited so many of these curious 
caverns, or desciibed them with equal minuteness ” To this we may add that 
Mr Browne is a pleasant and genial writer, and has produced a book which, apart 
from its scientific nature, is eminently readable and atti active 

Science has sustained a severe loss in the death of Dr Samuel Woodward, the 
well-known paleontologist and conchologist His principal work was “ Recent 
and Fossil Shells,” He was Professor of Botany and Geology in the Agricultural 
College at Cirencester ; and for many years before his decease he held an appoint- 
ment in the British Museum, an establishment which has on its staff an extra- 
ordinary numbei of men distinguished for special knowledge of various kinds 
Sir William Jackson Hookei, for many years manager or curator of the 
beautiful Botanical Gardens at Hew, died last year at the advanced age of eighty. 
He had been during three-quarters of his long life an ardent explorer of the 
vegetable kingdom, and he was Professor of Botany at Glasgow before his 
appointment at Eew. 

Dr. John Lindley and Dr Hugh Falconer, both eminent botanists, and Sir 
Joseph Paxton, also a botanist, but principally distinguished as having introduced 
the use of buildings of glass and mon on an unprecedented and gigantic scale, 
have also died during the year. The name of Sir Joseph Paxton will probably be 
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familiar to posterity in coimexiori with “ crystal palaces ” long after liis reputa- 
tion as a florist and landscape gardener is foi gotten. 

In the various branches of science, we have further to regret the loss of 
Sir Eobert W Schombiiigh, the explorer of G-uiana, and discoveier of the 
“Yictona Eegia;” of Admiial Fitzroy, the greatest authority on the law of 
storms ; of Sir John Eichaidson, the Arctic traveller, of Chailes Waterton, the 
veteran naturalist of Hugh Cuming, the conchologist ; and of Captain W. H. 
Smyth, the eminent hydrographer 

Most of those who have departed during the year have left useful works to 
record the progress of science m their day In the mean time young and active 
spiiits are at work the year has been unusually prolific in discoveries ; and the 
paths of investigation are being rapidly lengthened and enlarged in almost every 
conceivable direction. 




PART II. 


CHRONICLE 

OF EEMAEKABLE OCCIJEEElSrCES 

IN 1865 . 


JANUARY. 

1. Eaiiavay Accidents — Letter lrom the Queen. — Tho 
following letter was addressed by Her Majesty’s direction to the 
leading railway companies winch have their stations in London — 
Sir Charles Phijjps has received the commands of Her Ma- 
jesty tho Queen to call tho attention of the directors of the 

to the increasing number of accidents which have lately occurred 
upon different lines of railroad, and to express Her Majesty’s 
warmest hope that the directors of the will carefully con- 

sider every means of guarding against these misfortunes, which 
are not at all the necessary accompaniments of railway travelling. 

^"It is not for her own safety that the Queen has wished to 
provide in thus calling the attention of the company to the late 
disasters. Her Majesty is aware that when she travels extra- 
ordinary precautions are taken, but it is on account of her family, 
of those travelling upon her service, and of her people generally, 
that she expresses the hope that the same security may be insured 
for ail as is so carefully provided for herself. 

^‘^The Queen hopes it is unnecessary for her to recall to the 
recollection of the railway directors the heavy responsibility which 
they have assumed since they have succeeded in securing the 
monopoly of the means of travelling of almost the entire population 
of the country.” 

— Fjughipul Ac’CTDENT at Di'NDEE —A melancholy occur- 
rence took place at Eell-stieet Hall, a large concert-room situated 
immediately below the United Presbyterian Chinch (of which the 
Eev. Mr. Pmrwick is the pastor), in liell-street, Constitution-road. 
The hall is well known in Dundee in connexion with certain 
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concerts and otlier entertainments given in tlie place from time to 
time. Tlie hall is badly constructed, so far as regards the public 
safety, the chief access being very dangerous. Entrance to the 
haU is gained by a broad flight of stairs leading down from Boll- 
street into the large area beneath the church. The top of the 
stairs is guarded by an iron gate, and as this opens inward it is 
not difiicult to understand the danger that must arise from a 
great pressure without. This evening a very large crowd of 
people assembled at the gate, desirous of obtaining admission to a 
promenade concert, which, under the title of Springthorpe^s 
Exhibition,’’ had been announced as one of the attractions of New 
Year’s evening. When the advertised hour arrived, the man in 
charge opened one-half of the gate for the purpose of admitting 
the people to the hall. On this being done, the pressure of the 
crowd from without was so great that the man was* overpowered, 
and the other half of the gate was burst open. Those in the 
front rank were swept through the narrow opening, and forced 
down the stairs with great violence. Much confusion and alarm 
prevailed, and efforts were made to stem the strong pressure from 
behind. These for the time, however, proved unavailing. The 
people next the gate were pushed in a mass down the stairs, and 
those behind pressed upon them and overthrew them. Before the 
pressure could be stayed, a confused heap of people, several feet 
deep, were piled up in the small space of about six feet at the 
bottom of the stairs. Nearly three-quarters of an hour elajised 
before these were extricated from their position, w^hen it was 
found that nine young women and ten men had been crushed to 
death. In addition to the nineteen persons who were thus killed, 
a large number were more or less very seriously injured. The 
calamity caused immense excitement in Dundee, and great anxiety 
for people thought to be in the crowd. Many touching scenes 
took place in the identification of the bodies. The deceased evi- 
dently all belonged to the humbler classes. Three-fourths were 
boys and girls of twelve to eighteen. The day was, as is usual 
throughout Scotland, a general holiday. 

4 Dreadful Colliery Catastrophe in Wigan. — A colliery 
accident, one of the most appalling that has ever occurred in the 
district, took place early this morning at a pit just within the 
boundary of the borough of Wigan The Douglas Bank Colliery 
had been in existence about a couple of years. It consists of a 
couple of shafts only a few dozen yards apart, both of which run 
trough a valuable series of coal beds, one of which is the cannel. 
This bed lies about 600 yards from the surface, and in the shaft 
m which the accident occurred the sinking to this important seam 
^ m favourably that but some half-dozen yards of 

rubbish remained to be sent up, and the labours of the sinkers 
would have been ended. This heavy task had hitherto been 
accomplished without any occurrence calculated to cause serious 
annoyance or to check the progress of the work. 
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Between eight and nine o’clock this morning a party of a 
dozen men were at work in the shaft in question, when it was 
found necessary to blast a portion of the strata through winch 
they w^ere passing Two-thirds of the workmen were hoisted to 
the surface, where they w^ere joined in a few moments by their 
companions, as soon as they had set fire to tire fuze which was to 
light the powder. The blasting seemed to take place in a proper 
manner below, and at ten minutes to nine a party of eight men 
^vere again lowered. The engineer w^as, however, astonished to 
find that the ho|)pet containing the men stopped in the shaft 
•when it was still a few yards from the bottom, and he ivas still 
further surprised to notice the rope swaying to and fro in the pit. 
A shout down the pit elicited no response, and the alarm became 
general when it was found that it w^as impossible, even with the 
united strength of two engines of vast power, to move the hoppet 
from its position. Mr Bryham, the manager, his sons, Mr. James 
Smith, and other gentlemen were promptly apprised of the acci- 
dent, and hastened to the spot, where measures were soon taken 
to learn the true state of affairs below. This, how’over, was a 
matter of no little difficulty, for first of all a neiv rope had to be 
placed on the drum, it being found impossible to move the 500 
yards then in the shaft, and it being extremely dangerous to allow 
it to fall to the bottom. By noon this wuis accom]3lished, and a 
hoppet ha^ng been attached to the neiv rope, the foreman of the 
sinkers and a couple of assistants prepared to descend the pit, to 
learn the fate of those below. This took nearly an hour, for as 
the men descended they had to fasten the old rope to the sides of 
the shaft, so as to prevent its -jeopardizing their progress, but the 
tidings they brought were a little more satisfactory than the most 
sanguine had anticipated. They reported that the whole of the 
last range of bnckwmik— thirteen yards deep, and running entirely 
round the shaft, sixteen yards in diameter— had probably been 
loosened by the last shot, and had fallen to the bottom, burying 
completely the hoppet and the men in it, but a ray of hope w^as 
throwm upon the crowA of anxious watchers on the pit bank by 
the declaration of the foreman that voices had been heard, ^ he 
believed, ‘of three or four, and he had every expectation that in a 
very short time the men would be reached Eight active work- 
men w’ere at once sent dowm, and load after load ot debris w’as sent 
up. After much exertion five dead bodies w^ere recovered The 
other men w^ere found alive in the hoppet, not seiiously injured. 

13. BnnxiXG of ihe Tiiextre Boyal, EnixmiuGH —Death 
OF THE I)f\n of Gitili). — Afire bioke out m the Theatre lloyal 
at Edinburgh about four o’clock in the afternoon , and within a 
couple of hours the whole building wtis destroyed, besides the 
cloister and part of the mam building of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catiiolic Church. This disaster, being attended with the loss of 
six lives, amongst which was that of Mr. George Tjoiimer, the Dean 
of Guild, caused a deep gloom in the city of Edinburgh. The 
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theatre, which was opened nine years ago, occupied the site of the 
Adelphi Theatre, which was destroyed by fire in May, 1855. 

The fire originated in the top shifts of the scenery, where the 
gasman, named Cassey, had just been putting in the lights, at a 
subdued height, to be ready for the illumination of the evening’s 
performance. He had succeeded in lighting the second row of 
top-lights, and was lighting the first, when the drapery caught 
fire. The flame spread so rapidly that neither Cassey nor the 
men he called to help him — Stewart, the carpenter, and Synie, the 
fireman— could prevent its catching the scenes, whence it took 
hold of the woodwork These men, and others in the house, had 
just time to escape, though Stewart was neaily sutfocated with the 
smoke. Some efforts were made to save the valuable dresses and 
other “properties,” but these efforts were soon abandoned. By 
this time the flames had burst upwards through an opening in the 
roof, caused by the fall of the roof of the stage and of the ven- 
tilating turret above Through the upper windows and doorway 
in Little King-street also flames presently issued, and fiery 
embers were hurled forth, continually threatening to ignite the 
opposite houses. This grand and terrible spectacle drew thou- 
sands of people to Leith- walk, while many gathered on the Carl- 
ton hill, and at other available points of view In the mean time 
all the fire-engines of the town had been sent for. The police 
were assisted m keeping order by a strong detachment of the 74th 
Eegiment, frona the Castle, under Lieutenant and Adjutant Curiie; 
while Lieutenant Nicholas brought fifty men of the Eoyal Ar- 
tillery from Leith Fort, with their powerful engine It was 
hoped that the fire might be confined to the theatre ; but it was 
from the state of the walls that further danger was most appre- 
hended. A part of the south wall had been torn down in the 

fall of the roof, and, the boxes and galleries having given way in 
a series of loud crashes, the side walls, which were 40 ft. to 50 ft. 
high, stood unprotected, and showing a great inclination outwards. 
The north wall, overhanging the cloister of the Catholic chapel, 
was m a very threatening condition. One of the chimney-stacks 
of the theatre had fallen and smashed the cupola and a large 
pcirt of the roof of the cloister-chapel. Two men were struck 

down here. An old man named John Clark, one of the fire- 

brigade, was killed on the spot. A man named Thomas Henry 
Leeke was thrown down, with a great stone on his back, having 
his head and arms partially clear of the rubbish, but unable to 
move. He called loudly and piteously for help, which could only 
he rendered by others at the greatest peril, for the north wall 
threatened every moment to give way Several men courageously 
endeavoured to get him out. One of the most active in this 
benevolent and hei'oic labour was Mr George Lorimer, Lean of 
Guild. Beiiig himself a practical builder, he felt confident in his 
own calculations for bis safety. lie was repeatedly called to come 
aw'aj ; but his i*&ply was, that he knew the theatre walls well, and 
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that they would not give way, hut that he would rescue the man 
even if at the peril of his life, Mr Lorimer and his companions 
had been repeatedly warned of their danger; but Mr. Lorimer 
refused to leave the woik while he felt it possible to rescue a 
fellow-creatuie, and several other men stuck by him and continued 
the effort to rescue Leeke. The fire-ni aster, Mr. Mitchell, who 
had been observing the increased deflection of the^wall, conjured 
Mr. Lorimer to ^ueld, and even tried to drag him away. Bishop 
Strain, 'who had been at the spot all the evening, helping in the 
wmrk, saw the wall beginning to yield, and ran through the large 
chapel to the cloister-door to give the alarm. Mr. Chessar, Mr. 
Mitchell, and others who were also within the limits of danger at 
the moment, called out that the wmll was falling, and, running 
within the unbroken part of the roof of the cloister, escaped. In 
a second or two, the greater half of the north wall fell with a 
terrific crash. Mr. Lorimer and three others were in the act of 
escaping when they w^ere overwhelmed m the rums Had Mr. 
Lorimer got a few’' feet farther down the cloister, or had he taken 
to the door at wdiich Bishop Strain stood, he would doubtless have 
escaped It w’as impossible to tell at tbe time how^ many wmre 
killed ; and the fire-master and others had reason to be guitelulfor 
tbeir deliverance, for had they not sprung foiwaid at the moment, 
they wmuld have shared the same fate. At first it wns believed 
that seven or eight persons had been killed by the second fall, 
for tbe falling wmll left a pile of lubbisb about eight feet high 
over the bodies. It was not till ten o’clock next moining that tbe 
site of the cloister was finally cleared, and the number of persons 
killed asceitaincd to be six, including tbe tw'o first struck down 
13. Destiutciion of H M.S ‘'Bombvy” ey Flue.— Neivs was 
received of the total loss of tins fine vessel b}^ fire The folio wfing 
despatch from Admiral Elliot gives an authentic account of the 
disaster : — 


“ Hei Majesty’s Sliip ‘ Stromboli/ Monte Video, 
Dec 15, 1864, 8 a m. 

Sir, ““I much regret that I have to report the total loss by fire 
of Her Majesty’s ship ' Bombay ’ 

She left this anchorage under sail at 7 a ni. yesterday, w^hen 
I transferred my flag to the ‘Triton.’ About 5 p.m. of the same 
day I received intelligence that the ‘Bombay’ was on fiie near 
the English Bank, or Flores Island, about thirteen miles from 
this place. I immediately despatched the ‘Stiomboli’ to her 
assistance, and proceeded myself in the ‘Triton;’ but so rapidly 
had the fire extended, that the ship had been deserted lung before 
assistance could reach them. 

“ The ship’s company had been at general quarters in tbe after- 
noon till a little after ‘three; the foremost lewder deck guns were 
then told oft* for divisional exercise, but firing had not commenced 
from them, when, about ten minutes after tbe retreat had been 
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beat, fire was reported to have broken out in tlio after part of the 
ship about the after hold. The fire-bell was immediately rang, 
and with the greatest order and promptness an abmidaiit supply 
of water was obtained, but the fire appears at once to have spread 
with uncontrollable rapidity., which gives me the impression that 
it originated very close to the spint-room, and that the spirit- 
casks must alinost immediately have burst and ignited. 

“ At 3.35 p.rn the fire was reported. At 3.52, finding the fire 
was quickly gaining, the boats were hoisted out. At 4 p.m. 
the boats were out, with the exception of the second launch, when 
the flames coming up the hatchways, the awnings and sails having 
been burnt, rendered it impossible for men to work. The sick 
had already been passed into the boats, and the rest of the ship’s 
company now followed. At a quarter-past four the mainmast 
ivent over the side, the boats then being scarcely clear of the ship, 
and many officers and men were still holding on to ropes along- 
side and to the fore part of the ship, and others floating on the 
spars, &c Soon after the mainmast fell, the stoppers of the 
anchors being burnt through, the anchors fell, and it seems man}^ 
men who were upon or near them must have lost their lives. 

The ship was under sail, hove to, when the fire occurred, steam 
not having been up. 

“ At 8.25 the after magazine blew up, and the ship sank in 
about eight fathoms. 

Among the officers, Mr. John Iv Smallboni, assistant-surgeon, 
is the only one missing, and who was drowned alongside. 

The French mail packet being at this moment on the point of 
departure, I am not able to give a more detailed report, but I am 
endeavouring to ascertain the number and names of men missing, 
which, I am sorry to say, amounts to about ninety-three ; but the 
boats having been picked up by vessels proceeding to different 
33laces, we cannot as yet get a correct return — I have the honour 
to be, c&c., (Signed) 

Chas Gr. J. B. Elliot, 
^^Rear-Admiral and Commander-in- Chief. 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty.” 

The Bombay was a screw steamship of 67 guns and 2782 tons, 
and was the flagship of the Admiral commanding on the south- 
east coast of America. Until the morning of the 14th of De- 
cember she was at Monte Video, but on that morning the Admiral 
transferred his flag to another ship, and she left the anchoraffe 
under sail. "" 

16. "WiiECK or THE Paddle Steamer Delia For several 
days previous, heavy gales having blown from the north-west, the 
new blockade-runner Delia,” which only made her trial trip a 
feiv days before, left the Mersey on a voyage to Nassau. She was 
commanded by Captain Skinner, and had a crew of forty-nine hands. 
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She carried also eight passengers She was built by Messrs. Miller, 
of Liverpool, and her engines were by Messrs Fawcett, Preston, 
and Co. She was of 1100 tons burden, of very light draught, 
and was probably the finest blockade-runner that had left the port 
of Liverpool. She had on board a Liverpool and also a Cork 
pilot. Her cargo consisted of 85 tons of goods and 460 tons of 
coal, and she drew about 10^ ft. of water. At the time she left 
the river the barometer was very low, and a strong gale blew from 
the west After she had passed the Horth-west Lightship she 
began to ship a great deal of water. After a while it was noticed 
that she began to settle by the head, and the captain then gave 
orders to return to Liverpool. It was next found that she was 
losing her steerage way. She was, however, brought round again 
by the aid of a sail, and she made the best of her way to Liver- 
jDOol. She had nc^t proceeded far, however, when she sank still 
deeper in the water, and the hatches were burst open — as was 
supposed— by the force of the water. The engines were then 
stopped and the boats ordered out, but of the four launched two 
were capsized. The other two, with thirty persons in them, made 
for the North-west Lightship, but on arrhing there they also were 
capsized, and only twelve persons were saved — the boatswain, the 
second steward, seven firemen, and three seamen. Thirty- seven of 
the crew, the two pilots, and the eight passengers were lost. 

A careful investigation into the cause of this disaster took place 
under the direction of the Board of Trade. The following is 
extracted from the Eeport made by Mr. Bafiies, Police Magistrate 
to the Board : — 

“ The engmes of the ‘ Lclia ’ were manufactured bj^ Messrs. Faw- 
cett, Preston, and Co., of Liverpool. It would appear that they 
were of 300-horse power ; her boiler^ were loaded at 30 lb. on 
the square inch, and that on her trial trip on the 5th of this 
month she worked up to 64 times more than her nominal power. 
With this enormous steam power in a vessel of her slight con- 
struction and tonnage,when driven against a north-westerly gale 
in a heavy sea, it cannot be matter of sui’prise that she made very 
bad weather of it. Coupling this state of facts with the omission 
to close the anchor hatches and hawse-holes, by which the forepeak 
became filled, there appears to be ample reason to account for the 
subsequent disaster. 

It does not appear to the Court that the ship was over-loaded. 
According to the evidence of I^Ir. Edwin Miller, the ship could be 
safely loaded to 10 ft. 6 in., which she certainly did not exceed. 
But, however this might be in smooth water and with fair weather, 
it must be question able whether a vessel of her size and construc- 
tion IS adapted for carrying a heavy cargo in a sea such as she 
experienced. 

inquired carefully, as will be seen by a reference to the 
evidence, into the state of the weather on the morning when the 
‘ Lelia’ sailed, and it would certainly not appear to have been such 
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at tlie liour of her departure as to have given intimation of the 
violent gale which subsequently and speedily came on. On the 
contrary, the barometer had begun ‘to rise. A Fitzroy signal had, 
indeed, been hoisted on the 12th, but, as I have already observed, 
there was none up on the 14th. Still, considering the character 
of the vessel, I cannot but think that it would have been prudent 
to have delayed her departure, for only three other vessels, all of 
which were much more strongly built, ventured to sea on that 
morning It was not, however, insinuated before the Court that 
any pressure was put upon the captain by the owners or any other 
persons to induce him to go to sea. 

I am bound to comment upon the equipment of the boats, four 
in number. It would seem that the builders had duly delivered 
on board the necessary equipments into the care of the mate, but, 
owing to culpable negligence in some quarte^Tj the boats when 
required for use were found to be without rowlocks, thus render- 
ing them unmanageable when they reached the lightship, and 
contributing materially to the loss of life. A similar neglect 
occurred in reference to the key of the sluice valves ; although on 
board, it could not be found when required to let the water from 
the fore compartment to the engine pumps. 

One other circumstance remains to be noticed By the Cus- 
tom-house clearance papers it would appear that no passengers 
were declared to be on board, whereas there were six passengers, 
in addition to the two gentlemen who purposed to leave the ship 
with the pilot. 

‘^The ‘Lelia^ therefore obtained her port clearance without the 
usual surveyor’s certificate necessary for a ship carrying pas- 
sengers. It becomes a question for the consideration of your 
lordships whether the omission to procure the proper certificate 
is not in violation of the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854.” 

19. Loss OF THE Beatrice” Steam Ship — A telegram was 
received b}^ the Bristol Steam I^avigation Company from La 
Eochelle, capital of the department of Lower Charente, announc- 
ing the total loss of the ‘‘Beatrice” off the French coast. The 
“Beatrice” was a comparatively new steamer, and commenced 
running between Bristol and Bordeaux, calling at Cardiff, about 
a twelvemonth since. She started from Bristol on the 4th inst., 
and took in a cargo of coals and four or five passengers. The 
crew numbered twenty hands. In consequence of rough weather, 
she put in at Falmouth, and left that port on the 11th inst The 
voyage from Falmouth to Bordeaux, imder ordinary circum- 
stances, would have occupied two days ; but nothing having been 
heard of her arrival, the Bristol Steam IsTavigation Company tele- 
graphed to their agent at Bordeaux. A reply w^as received, 
stating that the vessel had not arrived ; and the agent informed 
the company that a storm had been raging off the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Bordeaux for several days. On the 19th the 
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following telegram was received from La Roclielle 'Beatrice’ 
total loss; all hands saved by a French ship; long 9, hit 46.'’ 
Further particulars state that a heavy sea broke over the "Beatrice” 
and swept her deck. The man at the wheel, who had not taken 
the precaution of lashing himself, was swept overboard. The 
wheel being without the guidance of the helmsman, leit the vessel 
at-the mercy of the waves, and the sea ultimately broke the chains 
and disabled the rudder. This occurred off Cape Finisterre. The 
ship without the rudder was of course unmanageable, and, after 
beating about in a helpless state for nearly four days, she went 
down at the point indicated m the telegram. The whole of the 
crew, with the exception of the helmsman, were picked up by a 
French vessel and landed at La Eochelle 

24 . Desteuctive Collision on the Geeat Western Eail- 
WAY. — A serious collision occurred near the Didcot Junction. To 
avoid the curve in the line to Oxford, immediately after leaving 
that junction, a loop line was constructed some time ago, and the 
Northern trains wdnch are not timed to stop at that station, pass 
along the loop, which is about half a mile in length and com- 
mences just as Didcot Station is readied. Tins morning, be- 
tween two and throe o'clock, a narrow-gauge goods tram passed 
safely down the loop lino at full speed, and wlien it had readied 
the main line it ran with immense force into an up narrow-gauge 
goods train, completely cutting the tram into two parts, and 
causing a considerable loss to the company. 

The up narrow-gauge train was also proceeding at full speed, 
and should have been turned on to the up line of the loop, but 
from some unaccountable cause the switchman sent the train along 
the main line, and the consequence was that the down tram ran into 
it. As it was dark at the time, the drivers of the respective trains 
were quite ignorant of the approadiiiig danger, and therefore the 
collision was most fearful. Several trucks were thrown upon each 
other and shattered to pieces, occupying not more than the space 
of one truck. The engine itself was forced completely over one 
of the trucks, and seven bullocks, which were being conve 3 ''ed to 
the London market, were dreadfully mangled, the poor beasts 
being jammed in among the fragments. In this shocking state 
they were compelled to remain until daylight, when they were 
drawn out and put to death. Besides the trucks that wnre piled 
high in the air, eleven or twelve others were smashed, and the 
engine and tender were considerably damaged and bent about. 
As in the case of the previous collisions on fliis line, it is marvellous 
that the accident did not cause the mimodiate death of the engine- 
driver and stoker, who were bruised and greatlv shaken, but not 
seriously hurt. Immediately the collision became known, telegrams 
were despatched to Paddington, Oxford, Swindon, and Reading, 
and a large force of labourers was sent from Paddington by a special 
train, and by daylight several hundred men were engaged at the 
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spot clearing tlie line. The contents of the trucks were scattered 
about and damaged, and there was quite a pool of brandy, wine, 
and other liquors, which had been thrown out at the spot. 

— Exeoxjtiok roR Mtirdeu. — Frederick Carl Kohl suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law at Chelmsford. He was convicted 
at the Central Criminal Court of the murder, under horrible cir- 
cumstances, of a young German named Fuhrop. The evidence 
appeared to bring the crime home beyond doubt to the prisoner. 
He, however, steadily protested that he did not commit the mur- 
der, and he died protesting his innocence. Shortly before his 
execution, he attempted to commit suicide by thrusting a pen- 
holder down his throat. 

26 Terrible Accidext at Westmixster. — A melancholy 
accident, attended with loss of life, occurred at the Catholic Free 
Schoolrooms, St Peter^s-street, attached to the Church of St. 
Mary’s, Plorseferry-road, Westminster. The building adjoined 
the model lodging-houses in St. Peter’s- street, and was a some- 
what ornamental structure. The basement floor was used in part 
as a playroom for the children after school hours, and the upper 
floor as the schoolroom. It was about sixty feet long and thirty 
feet wide. The church to which the school is attached being in 
debt, those in authority Established a lottery to clear it off, and 
tickets were sold among the congregation and others in the dis- 
trict, entitling the winners to certain prizes. The meeting took 
place, and at a quarter-past eight the distribution of prizes had 
begun, when suddenly, and without any notice whatever, a portion 
of the flooring gave way. There were at the time nearly 500 
persons — men, women, and children — in the schoolroom. With- 
out the slightest warning, one of the beams which crossed from the 
eastern to the western side gave way, and upwards of 100 persons 
were thrown down to the floor beneath, amid the frightful screams 
and agonizing cries of those who were injured. It was at first 
supposed that a fire had burst out ; and to a certain extent such an 
impression was a fortunate one, for, the alarm being given, the 
Fire Brigade men hastened to the spot, foremost among whom 
was Conductor James Cottrell of the Escape Brigade. He ren- 
dered most invaluable assistance in rescuing men, women, and 
children from the windows of the building. In their agony and 
fright, they tore down the window-sashes, and would have leapt 
to the ground beneath, had they not been restrained by tlie police. 
A large number of the wounded were conveyed to the Westminster 
^ Hospital, where they were at once attended to. Nearly fifty were 
I attended to and enabled to leave, while a great many were con- 
veyed to the residences of their friends without receiving hospital 
treatment. A.mong the severely injured was Miss Adelaide Fallen, 
the matron of the Penitentiary, who afterwards died from the 
injuries she received. Another person, named Mary Hefferan, also 
sunk under the effects of the severe fractures which she sustained. 
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28. Weeck of the ^^Assaye’’ East Indiaman — TMs sj)len- 
did homeward-bound Indiaman, built at Bombay, in 185G, as a 
paddle-steamer, for tlie Indian Government, but latterly be- 
longing to Messrs. C. De Bourke and Co., went ashore in Boss 
Bay, near Galley Head, on the south coast of Ii eland, during 
a heavy gale, and went to pieces on the next evening. There 
wms but one life lost, but an immense destruction of property, 
as the whole of the cargo, consisting of cotton, wool, jute, and 
flax-seed, valued at upwards of 250,000/, was strewn along 
the coast for miles. The Assaye” had experienced heavy gales 
for a week before, and, by the captain^s reckoning, she was fifty 
miles off the land when she encountered this terrific storm, in 
which she carried away the truss of her mainyard. In conse- 
quence of this damage, the ship would not obey her helm when 
the captain attempted to w'ear her, on first sighting the land ; and 
she soon drove ashore upon an iron-bound coast The commander 
was drowned whilst endeavouring to get ashore with a line in 
order to save the rest of his crew. He had actually landed on the 
point of rock where she first struck, but was almost immediately 
washed off by a tremendous sea, and never seen afterwards The 
remainder of the crew, forty-eight in number, were saved by 
means of the rocket apparatus, most admirably worked by the 
coastguard, assisted by some of the country people. The “Assayc,^^ 
uj) to this lime, had had a most favourable voyage, having left 
Bombay on November 11. She liad on board the iiiiuls and 
despatches from St. Helena, whence she sailed on Becemlier 15 ; 
and these were all lost. About half the cotton and one hundred 
bales of wool were saved, but in a damaged state , the remainder 
of the cargo and the ship herself were a total loss, but were fully 
insured. 

30. Destihtction of the Boyvl Suerey Theatre.— Shortly 
before 12 o^clock pm, a fiie broke out in the Surrey Theatre, and 
in less than half an hour the whole fabric was wrapped in flames, 
which soon reduced it to a mass of ruins, with all the multifarious 
properties and scenery which it contained Fortunately^ when the 
tire first made its appearance the audience had thinned considerably, 
and those that remained were prevailed upon to leave the place in 
a quiet, orderly manner, so that but few injuries appear to have 
occurred from panic or otherwise. 

The audience, this evening, was an ordinary one in point of 
numbers, and by no means so largo as those that had flocked to 
the theatre during the Christmas holidays. The last scene of the 
pantomime was being performed vhen, it is said, a part of the 
coiling immediately over the large chandelier by winch the biiild- 
iog was principally lighted, caught fire, and a feeling oi alarm 
immediately took possession of the audience. At this crisis^ Mr. 
Green, the stage manager, presented himself in front of the 
proscenium, and implored the people for their own sakes to remain 
as quiet as possible, and to leave the theatre in an orderly manner. 
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They could see for themselves that it was the ceiling alone which 

had at that time caught fire, and he appealed to their reason that 
it must burn upwards, and that there was ample time for them to 
leave the building uninjured, if they only did so in a calm and 
collected manner. The audience, for the most part, followed this 
very sensible advice, and were so enabled to leave the place un- 
hurt. Immediately over the ceiling was the carpenter’s shop, and 
this, with its inflammable contents, having caught fire, the whole 
building was speedily in a blaze. Though the night was calm, the 
flames raged with amazing fury, defying all efforts to arrest them. 
The theatre was situated at the southern end of the Blackfriars- 
road, near\he point at which that great thoroughfare and the 
Waterloo, the Borough, and the St. George’s roads all converge, 
and within a quarter of a mile of the Elephant and Castle. 
Externally it was an unassuming structure, and could accom- 
modate probably from about 2000 to 2500 people. As a suburban 
place of entertainment, it always bore a respectable reputation 
Mr. Shepherd, the manager, is said to have left the theatre 
before the fire broke out, and to have gone home, but he was 
brought back, and witnessed the destruction of the place Mr. 
Green, the stage manager, having succeeded in abating the alarm 
among the audience, applied himself with great energy in collect- 
ing all the persons engaged in the pantomime, many of them 
young ballet girls, and seeing them safe out of the building, he 
himself being among the last to leave. Most of the pantomimists 
made their escape in the grotesque costumes in which they had 
been performing, and took refuge in a house opposite Little, if 
any, of the movable property in the building could be saved, so 
rapid w^as the progress of the fire. When the roof fell in, which 
it did shortly after midnight, the flames shot into the air to a 
great height, lighting up the metropolis for miles round, and 
attracting people to the spot from all directions. Steam fire- 
engines and others were soon at work, but to no purpose, except 
to save some of the adjoining property. Two public-houses 
which abutted on each side of the theatre were long in jeopardy. 
The police kept a clear open space for some distance immediately 
in front of the theatre, and so enabled the firemen to work without 
interruption. This was also a necessary precaution for the safety 
of the crowd itself, for at times the burning material, as it was 
carried into the air, fell in red-hot showers all about the immediate 
neighbourhood. Huge jets of gas, liberated by the fire from time 
to time in its progress, swelled the volume of flame, rendering it 
irresistible so far as the theatre itself was concerned, and the 
efforts of the firemen were at length chiefly directed to saving the 
adjoining houses. At two o’clock in the morning the fire was still 
raging, but with diminished fury, and the theatre itself had been 
reduced to a complete ruin. 
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1. First Levre of Lord Wodehouse as Viceroy of Ireland. 
— The Lord- Lieutenant held Ms first Levee at Dublin Castle. The 
attendance was unusually large. There were twenty-two peers 
and eighteen judges, including the Lord Chancellor and the Master 
of the Rolls The Church was represented by the two xirchbishops, 
Armagh and Dublin ; four bishops, Down, Ossory, Kilmore, and 
Cork, with about seventy of the clerg}^ Of members of Parlia- 
ment there were, Sir E. Grogan, Sir P. O'Brien, Sir E. Levinge, 
Colonel Dunne, Mr. Cogan, Mr. Macdonogh, Mr. Hamilton, and 
Mr. Verner. The members of the Viceregal household, the heads 
of public departments, military officeis, barristers, and clergymen 
supplied a large portion of the long list of names. There was a 
considerable number of magistrates and deputy-lieutenants. 

The first Drawing-Room of the season was held in the Castle in 
the evening. 

7 Gre vr Rodbery of Jewels in Corn title — The shop of Mr. 
John Walker, chronometer maker and jeweller, of Yo. 03, Gornhill, 
at the corner of Sun-court, was broken into in the night, when 
articles valued at 0000/ were carried off‘. The upper portion of 
the house Ho 03, let out as offices, was approached by a- side door 
in Sun-court, which at night vas secured on the outside by stiong 
patent locks, no person being left in charge. The gTound-floor 
was converted into two shops, one occupiecl hy Mr. Walker, and 
the other by jMessrs Mitcliell and Harris, tailors, vho also occupy 
the basement under both shops as cutting rooms. The shop of 
Mr. Walker, when closed, was entered by a door at the hack, which 
was gained by the side entrance in Sun-court to the upstairs 
offices The shutters of the shop were of iron, and had some 
openings in them, through which the police could see the interior, 
the gas being kept alight day and night when the premises were 
closed. At the rear, which looked into Sun-court, there were 
similar apertures in the shutter, while inside the shop there were 
looking-glasses so fixed as to reflect the iron safe and evci}" thing 
about it, and wducli could bo readily seen by persons looking 
through the openings in the shutters in Sun-court. The robbery 
was discovered about eight o'clock on the next (Sunday) morning. 
Mr. Walker's assistant, on unlocking the side dour in the court, 
found it only partially locked, but the inside door was secure. On 
his getting into the safe-room at the buck of the shop he saw at 
once what had happened. The safe door had been burst open, and 
all the most ^alualde portion of ]\Ir Walker's stock, which had 
been removed from the shop windows and counters on the pre- 
vious Saturday evening, consisting of gold watches, chronometers, 
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diamond-rings, pins, studs, bracelets, ear-rings, and other kinds of 
jewellery, and the cash-box, containing a quantity of gold and some 
Yaluable securities, was gone. As soon as the robbery was made 
known to the police, Mr Hamilton, the superintendent of the city 
detective force, and several experienced ofiScers made a minute 
examination of the place, with a view of ascertaining how the 
burglary had beeen committed. It appeared that the thieves in 
the course of the Saturday afternoon must have secreted themselves 
in some of the offices in the upper part of the building, and have 
been locked in the house when the housekeeper left at six o’clock. 
The burglars commenced their operations in the offices of Sir C. 
Crosley, the ex- sheriff, on the first floor, by cutting a hole by 
means of a centrebit through the flooring, into the shop under- 
neath of Messrs J^litchell the tailors. With the aid of a kind of 
rope-ladder, which they made fast to a pair of tongs placed across 
the hole, the thieves lowered themselves into the tailors’ shop. It 
would appear that their reason for not cutting a hole at once into 
Mr. Walker’s shop was to avoid the noise and damage which 
would have ensued by the mortar and plaster of the ceiling falling 
on and shattering the glass frames on the counters and* the glass 
shades over the clocks, and which would have instantly attracted 
the attention of the passers-by, who, by looking through the 
aperture, could have noticed what was going on. The burglars 
having safely got into Mr. Mitchell’s shop, attempted to cut 
through the partition at the back, so as to gain the safe-room 
attached to Mr. Walker’s place, but after removing some of the 
panels they met with an iron lining wffiich successfully resisted 
their efforts. They then descended into the tailors’ cutting- room, 
which extended under the shop of Mr. Walker, in addition to that 
of Messrs Mitchell, and by means of a chair placed on one of the 
cutting-boards, they succeeded in cutting their way through the 
coiling and flooring above into Mr. Walker’s safe-room. It is 
tolerably clear that the possession of the valuable contents of the 
iron safe was their chief object, as none of the other stock of 
jewellery and watches in the frames on the counters and shop- 
windows had been disturbed. The safe was one of Milner’s patent, 
about 4 ft. or 5 ft in height, 3 ft m breadth, and some 2ift. in 
depth, and stood m a corner of the room, It bore ample proof of 
having been operated upon with great violence for the purpose of 
bursting it open, a task which required probably the united 
strength of three or four men Small steel wedges had evidently 
been introduced in the opening of the door, and by the aid of 
crowbars and a powerful leverage, tbe door had been burst open, 
tearing away the bolts and inner casing. The burglars must have 
returned to the offices of Sir C. Crosley by hauling themselves up 
wdili the plunder through the hole in the flooring, and afterwards 
reached the street by breaking open the side-door, which was 
secured by patent locks on the outside, and got clear off with the 
booty unobserved. It should be stated that while in the offices of 
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Sir 0. Crosley, they contrived to open an iron safe, and possessed 
themselves of the contents of the cash-box, money and docimients. 
They left behind them a rope-ladder and a formidable life- 
preserver, showing that they were prepared to offer resistance m 
the event of their being detected. Ey the exertions of the police, 
nine persons, live men and four women, were apprehended; against 
whom there were strong grounds of suspicion, and they were 
brought before the magistrates at Bow-street and, after a protracted 
examination, committed for trial. After the capture of theso 
persons, the police officers employed had reason to believe from 
information they had received, that much of the stolen property 
had been thrown into the Thames, and a part of the river was 
pointed out near- one of the bridges at Blackfriars as that in which 
it might probably be found. According^, a diver was employed 
to make a search at the place indicated. The result was that a 
number of gold watches were recovered from the bed of the river, 
vrhich were identified as belonging to Mr. Walker. A large 
quantity of the missing property was also discovered in the 
possession of some of the prisoners, and among other things two 
deposit-receipts of the London and Westminster Bank for the sums 
of 250/ and 150/. and a coiikderable amount in gold coin I 

7. Jeavel EoiiBEUY IN MANdiESTEii. — This morning a startling 
robbery was discovered to have taken place in Jlanchester. It. 
was found that the shop of Mr. Howard, jeweller, Market-stri^et , 
had been entered during the previous night, and the entire stock- 
in-trade removed. The glass show-cases, and cveiy place in whi(‘h 
goods were stowed away, had been cleared out The thieves had 
first broken into Mr. Monie’s hair-cutting saloon over the shop, 
and effected an entrance to Mr Howard’s premises by cutting a 
bole tbrough the floor. The hair-drcsscr’s towels had been cut 
into strips to make ropes of, and by means of these the thieves 
had lifted up the jewellery. This was the third robbery of Mr. 
Howard’s premises The last was some six or seven years 
ago, and was accomplished at mid-day, the robbers garottiiig 
Mr. Howard’s daughter, who was in charge of the shop, and 
leaving her in a state of insensibility on the floor, while they 
hastily removed property to the value of several thousands of 
pounds. The value of the property taken away on this occasion 
was about 3000/. The ceiling of the shop was lined with iron 
plates, but the thieves, after breaking through the floor, had 
succeeded in detaching one of the plates. Between the Satur- 
day night and Monday morning a party of thieves had at- 
tempted to find a similarly indiiGct way to the shops of two 
other jewellers, Mr. M'Ferran’s, in Victoria- street, and Mr. 
Dodge’s, in the Market-place. They had cut through doors 
and traversed adjoining shops from floor to roof in search of 

^ For tlie triul of the peisoii? cont,eined lu tli’rj rohh*.!}, see the Law Cases in tins 
volame 
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suitable means of ingress to tbe shops designed to be robbed, and, 
after great labour, bad been obliged to decamp in disappointment. 
They left behind them a new rope ladder. In Mr. Howard^s shop 
there was an iron safe containing some of the more valuable 
property, and this had been entered by means of drilling tools. 

— Suicide in Prison. — The death took place, by suicide, of 
Victor Townley, who was found guilty of the murder of Miss 
Goodwin, near Derby, and sentenced to be hanged, but escaped the 
gallows, being respited on the report of medical men who visited 
him in the condemned cell and pronounced him insane. Latterly 
he was imprisoned m Pentonville Prison, and this morning, as he 
was returning from the chapel, he killed himself by jumping over 
the staircase railings. 

20. Destruction of Saville House by Fire. — One of the 
old historical land-marks of London was totally destroyed in a few 
hours by fire. Saville House was that mansion of Sir George 
Saville which was attacked and gutted by the No Popery mob in 
the time of the famous Gordon riots in 1780 It underwent many 
changes of fortune since the days when Leicester-fields retained 
some slight agrarian character, and were resorted to by duellists, 
who encountered one another with swords, as Chalk Farm became 
afterwards the place of similar meetings when pistols had come 
to be the weapons of gentlemen Most Londoners who have 
arrived at middle age remember the Linwood Gallery — a collection 
of worsted work, embroidered by Miss Linwood. It is impossible 
to say what the house has been in later days At one period it 
was a salle d’anues^ where fencing, boxing, wrestling, and feats 
of strength and de;s:terous swordsmanship attracted crowds. Bil- 
liards have had their day here also ; and suppers, singing, and 
music have attracted many. A bank had latterly established 
itself in connection with the premises ; and this too almost wholly 
fell a prey to the flames. The accident began in an escape and 
explosion of gas, by which the gasman of the establishment 
latterly known as the Shades suffered very severely. From the 
very nature of its origin, the fire spread rapidly. Breaking 
out at half-past six, it had passed through every floor and 
mounted above the roof by seven. A little after this time 
the Pnnoe of Wales arrived upon the scene, and was loudly 
cheered by the crowd in the immediate vicinity of the burn- 
ing house. His Royal Highness was accompanied by the Duke 
of Sutherland, Lord Richard Grosvenor, and several gentlemen of 
his suite. Partly attired in the dress of a fireman, the Prince 
approached as near as safety would permit to the flames. Within 
the hollow ruins an immense body of lurid light was flecked in 
places with brilliant jets of the gas that continued to blaze and to 
feed the fire. Spreading back into Lisle-street, and sideways to the 
premises ol Messrs. Stagg and Mantle, the flames soon threatened 
devastation to the entire north side of the square. It was in the 
midst of their most arduous labour that the firemen were alarmed 
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Iby tlie falling of a large mass of the cornice ; and two of their 
courageous band received such injuries as necessitated their being 
taken to the hospital. It was feared that four persons were in the 
house at the time of the outbreak, and that they had not escaped ; 
but in the confusion that prevailed it was impossible to ascertain 
whether this was the case or not. At half-past eight the jets of 
water poured by steam force upon the buildings had made so much 
impression that the mischief was confined to the limits within which 
it had hitherto raged ; but throughout the night the fire was not 
entirely subdued. 

23. Funekal of Cardinal Wiseman.— Cardinal Wiseman was 
buried in the Kensal Green Cemetery amid circumstances of ritual 
pomp, such as probably had not been witnessed in this country 
since the Eeformation, and amid such unmistakable tokens of 
respect and even of sorrow as do not often attend the public 
funerals of well-known and eminent men. With the exception, 
perhaps, of Cardinal Weld, a member of the ancient Eomaii 
Catholic family of the Welds of Lulworth, no English Cardinal 
had been buried in this country, certainly no one with the same 
amount of pomp and ceremony as were displayed on the present 
occasion. It was in the Eoman Catholic chapel in Moorfields that 
• the most important part of the religious ceremonies of the day 
took place. The coffin, upon a bier covered with vehet and cloth 
of gold, lay in the middle of the chapel, surrounded by a hundred 
massive wax candles, with the cardinaFs hat on a cushion, and the 
heraldic escutcheons of the deceased emblazoned on the gorgeous 
pall. The windows were veiled with hangings of black cloth, 
which entirely shut out the light of day, c'xcept at the back of the 
high altar, the whole interior was draped with black and yellow. 
There was a crowded congregation, amongst whom were the 
French, Spanish, and Belgian Ambassadors, and many of the 
Eoman Catholic nobility and gentry of England, with other persons 
of rank and distinction. The ecclesiastics, who entered in pro- 
cession, were about three hundred in number ; and, being attired in 
the richly- varied costumes of their several orders, formed a stately 
and imposing array. The requiem mass was celebrated pontifically 
by the Eight Eev.*^ Bishop Morns, formerly Vicar Apostolic of the 
Mauritius, now Bishop of Troy, assisted by the ery Eev. Br. 
Eussfll, President of the EoyalOollege of Maynooth, who acted as 
assistant priest, and by the Eev. Dr. Melia, confessor of the late 
cardinal, who acted as deacon, and the Eev. T. Glocg, of the 
Oratory, who acted as subdeaeon. At one or the other side of the 
altar were ranged the Most Eev. Archbishop Cullen, of Dublin ; 
and the Eight Eev. Bishops, Dr. Joseph Brown, of Newport; 
Dr. miathorne, of Birmingham; Dr. Turner, of Salford; Dr.^ 
Grant, of Southwark ; Dr Brown, of Shrewsbury ; Dr Eoskell, of 
Nottingham, Dr. Goss, of Liverpool ; Dr Vaughan, of Plymouth; 
Dr. Clifford, of Clifton; Dr. Amherst, of Northampton; and Dr. 
Cornthwaite, of Beverley. The Provost and Canons of the diocese 
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occupied their stalls in the choir. The other priests — English, 
Irish, Scotch, French, and Belgian — to the niiniher of xipwaids of 
200, were seated around the hier. After the performance ot the 
mass, the sermon was preached by the Bey Dr. Maiming, who 
spoke most affectionately of the personal character of the deceased. 
After the sermon all the candles round the hier were lighted, and 
the whole concourse of ecclesiastics assembled about it while the 
solemn ritual of giving absolution to the departed was gone 
through. Archbishop Cullen was the first to give absolution, 
sprinkling the coffin with holy water, and incensing it from the 
thurible, while the low chant of the choir went on, now rising to 
a full swell of harmony as the responses were uttered, and then 
fading away into a gentle earnest cadence, as the touching prayers 
that God would be pleased to admit to His mercy the soul of the 
departed, were softly sung. After Archbishop Cullen, Dr. Turner, 
Bishop of Salford ; Dr. Boskell, Bishop of Nottingham ; and Dr 
Goss, Bishop of Liverpool, all the three latter prelates — who were 
of the late cardinal’s consecration — followed in the same suc- 
cession, and with the same formulary of prayers and benedictions, 
round the bier. As far as could be gathered amid the chanting of 
the choir, in no case during the recital of the style and titles of 
the late cardinal was his titular st^de of xlrchiepisccpus M^cstmo- 
nasteriensis once employed. Bishop Morris gave the final abso- 
lution, and with the chanting of the ^^Eequiescat in Pace,” one 
of the most solemn ceremonies which the Pomaii Catholic Church 
has celebrated in England since the Pefonnation was brought to a 
conclusion. The clergy then left the chapel, and placed them- 
selves in a great number of mourning coaches, which headed the 
procession from Moorfields to Kensal-green, by way of the City- 
road, Pentonville-hill, the Euston-roacl, the New-road, and 
Paddington. The hearse seemed to be the object of the greatest 
attention. It was an open bier on wheels, with curtains of cloth 
of gold, and surmounted by a crown signifying the rank of 
Prince, with wreaths of immortelles and sundry crosses. It was 
immediately preceded by several carriages and tour, one of which 
contained the hat, borne byMonsignor Boone, Sir George Bowycr, 
and Mr. Charles Waterton. The Bishops were in the other 
principal carriages, besides the relatives and private friends of the 
deceased, and some deputations from the religious and charitable 
institutions of which he was president. About five o’clock the pro- 
cession entered the cemetery. First came the priests in white sur- 
plices, two and two, chanting as they advanced, and bearing small 
wax tapers, unlighted, in their hands. In the midst came the 
Canons of the diocese, and acolytes bearing incense and holy water. 
To the number of more than a hundred they came, and, standing 
round the open grave, lighted their candles, and sang the 
Miserere.” Then came other higher dignitaries of the Church, 
preceded by bearers of two large lighted candles, with a crucifix 
borne high between them, and with acolytes waving incense. 
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Then followed the coffin, borne from the hearse by a small carriage 
made for the purpose. At. the head of the grave, as this was 
lowered, ffil ^he bishops stood ao the last solemn woids were recited 
in Latin, and the body was committed to tlie earth. The whole 
seiwice scarcely lasted twenty minutes, and ditfered in nothing but 
in its pomp and in the hymns being chanted instead of read, from 
that wdiicli marks the burial of all Ilomaii Catholic ecclesiastics. 
At tlie conclusion of the service the crowd were allowed to 
approach the grave, and look dowm upon the coffin as it lay in its 
narrow bed. Though the night was then fast closing in, a great 
stream of spectators gladly availed themselves of this permission 
to gaze upon the last remains of one whose memory will be looked 
back upon with feelings of greater interest and even admiration 
than might have been thought possible from the prominent part 
he took in arousing one of the keenest religious discussions of this 
generation. 

27. Fuxeual of the Duke of ^Toethumberlakd. — The 
mortal remains of the most noble Algernon Percy, fourth Duke of 
Korthumberland, and lord of many an earldom and barony beside, 
were solemnly buried in the earth of the St. Nicholas or Percy 
Chapel of Westminster Abbey, where the bones of the Percys 
have mouldered for centuries past, and to which last resting-place 
the holders of the ducal title have followed each other rather 
“ quicldy of late. The funeral, though not, in the ordinal y accept- 
ance of the term, one of the public and state ceremonials which 
generally mark interments at Westminster, was an imposing 
celebration, wmrthy of the high rank and vast territorial influence 
of the late peer, and ivorthy also his great fume for active bene- 
volence and earnest promotion of whatever was good and useful 
throughout the wude districts over which he exercised almost the 
rights of a small sovereignty. The sums which the late duke 
spent in elevating the moral and improving the material condition 
of his thousands of tenants appear almost incredible. During 
the time the body lay in state at Northumberland-house nearly 
5000 of the nobility and gentry, the personal friends, tradesmen, 
and dependants of the late Duke passed through the mortuary 
chamber to pay their last tribute of respect in death to one who in 
life was universally honoured and esteemed. It w^as impossible to 
avoid making a contrast between the ceremonies wffiich attended 
the funeral of the great peer and those which only four days before 
' accompanied that of Cardinal Wiseman. In both cases the services 
within the churches w^ere very beautiful, but the mournful sim- 
plicity and touching grandeur of the sublime ritual of the Church 
of England contrasted favourably wdth the gorgeous and mysteiious 
pageant winch marked the somewhat similai observance of the 
Church of Dome at Moorfields As far as rcgaids the out-door 
portions of the processions, they w^ere much alike in both cases, — 
mutes on horseback, lids of feathers, long cloaks, long velvets, 
dingy plumes, and all the undertaking paraphernalia of the grave. 

B 2 
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These iiiimeaning traditional adjuncts of death drew thousands to 
witness the procession of mutes. An immense crowd assembled all 
round Trafalgar-sqiiare, and thickly gathered on both sides of the 
short line of route which led thence to the Abbey. Those who were 
to form part of the procession began to arrive at eleyeii o’clock, and 
w'ere conducted to the mortuary chamber, where the coffin, covered 
with its velvet and satin pall, still lay in state. Erom this apart- 
ment they were ushered m the order in which they were to join 
the cavalcade when all was ready to start. At twelve o’clock the 
body was placed in a hearse and shell with its sides decorated with 
the lozenge-shaped escutcheons of the late duke’s arms, emblazoned 
on a sable ground. At a quarter-past twelve the procession quitted 
the quadrangle of North umboidaiid-house It consisted of iifteeii 
mourning coaches and six, the carriage of the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, about sixty or seventy private carnages 
of the nobility and gentry, the Committee of the National Life- 
Boat Institution, jiarochial and other officers, and the hearse con- 
taining the body, drawn by six horses. 

As the funeral procession began to move, the bell of St. Martin’s 
Church, from the steeple of which the IJnion Jack floated half- 
mast high, struck up a muffled and mournful peal. At the 
Admiralty, as a mark of respect to the deceased lord, the flag also 
floated at half-mast, and the scene altogether from Trafalgar- 
square, through Parliament-sfcreet, to the portals of the Abbey, 
w^as a very imposing one, and every spot of ground from which a 
glimpse o? the mournful cavalcade could be obtained was thickly 
tenanted, whilst every window, and in many instances even the 
house-tops, had their occupants. Mourning attire was exceedingly 
prevalent amongst the better- dressed class of spectators, and as 
a mark of further respect to the noble deceased every shop in the 
vicinity of Charing-cross, and along the line of route, was either 
wholly or partially closed. 

That portion of the public who were favoured with tickets signed 
by the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Stanley, were admitted by the 
western cloister door, and comprised a very large number of the 
nobility, chiefly ladies, who were almost without exception attired 
in mourning, and were ushered into their respective places in 
the nave and transept of the cathedral, whilst other and more 
favoured friends of the cathedral dignitaries were conducted by a 
side gateway to the vicinity of St. Nicholas or Percy Chapel, in 
which the remains of the deceased duke were to be deposited, and 
where, probably, the most important portion of the ceremony was 
to be performed. The clock had just chimed a quarter-past one 
when the signal was given that the body had arrived at the Broad 
Sanctuary, and the grand western doors of the Abbey were thrown 
open, and the coffin, covered with the pall, was received at the 
^trance by the Right Rev. the Dean (Dr. Stanley), the Rev. 
Canons Wordsworth, E. Hawkins, W. Conway, E. Nepean, the 
Canon Residentiary, the Rev. J. Jennings, the Minor Canons, 
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the lay yicars and choristers, and the procession commenced 
moving up the nave, the choir chanting Croft^s and Purcelhs 
heaiititiil conipohition, I am the resurrection and the life 

The body having reached the centre of the chancel vas deposited 
on the bier in front of the Coinnninion. The 00th, or proper 
psalm for tlie day, was read by Canon J^epean, and the proper 
lesson for the day, 1 Cor. xv., by Canon Jennings This was 
followed by Croft^s beautiful composition, Man that is born of a 
woman,’’ after which the procession was re-formed, and proceeded 
through the nave to the southern side of the chancel, to the spot 
w^here the grave 'was prepared The St. Nicholas, or chapel of the 
Percy family, is situate at the south-east angle of the Abbey, 
closely abutting on Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, and immediately 
facing the shrine of Edward the Confessor, and the grave had 
been made on the eastern side of the Perc}^ Chapel. Immediately 
outside the screen a temporary reading desk, covered with black 
cloth, had been erected ; and as soon as the procession reached the 
spot, it was occupied by Dean Stanley, on whom the reading of 
the remaining portion of the burial service devolved. The choir 
were accommodated on a raised platform, backing upon the shrine 
of Edward the Confessor, and every nook and cranny from which 
a glimpse of the point of interest could be obtained was occupied, 
and even from the giddy height of the clerestory persons might 
be observed looking down upon the solemn sight below, and 
listening to the strains of the sacred music, and the pealing of the 
noble organ as the choir poured forth the canticle, ‘^Now is Christ 
risen from the dead,” and the equally touching composition of 
Purcell’s, I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and others used on 
this occasion in the choral service for the dead. At the moment 
when the colBn had been lowered, and the reverend dean read that 
well-known portion of the burial service of the Church of England, 
Ashes to ashes^ and dust to dust,” the rattle of the earth could be 
distinctly heard on the lid of the coffin. The dean having read 
the consolation, the organ and the choir, conducted by Mr. Brown- 
smith, burst fortli wnth the noble anthem, I heard a voice from 
Heaven,” and after the Lord’s Prayer and the Benediction, the 
choir and organ again poured forth the jubilant production of the 
sublime Handel, His body is buried in peace, but his name 
remaineth for evermore.” The final blessing brought the ceremony 
to a close, and the immediate friends of the deceased, who filled 
the Percy Chapel, having taken a final glance at the narrow space 
in which the mortal remains of him whom they had known and 
honoured in life reposed in peace, retired, and the general public 
who had obtained admission to the Abbey, wmre permitted a similar 
privilege. 

— Re-opening of St. Pathtck’s Cathedual Dublin. — The 
re-opening of this cathedral, the restoration of which had just been 
completed, excited extraordinary interest among all classes of the 
community. Tickets were issued for 3250 persons, but double that 
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of applications were received. Every thing was arranged so 
well by the btewards that the vast multitude were speedily a(K*ona- 
niodated without confusion ; and no congregation, under ordinary 
circumstances, could have presented an aspect of more quietness, 
propriety, and devotion after the service commenced. There was 
nearly an hour, however, during which the congregation occupied 
themselves in admiring the beautiful symmetry, the exquisite finish, 
and the grandeur of the vast structure, now for the first time 
developed in all its magnificent proportions, according to the 
original design of the architect when it was erected by Archbishop 
Comyn, in 1190. Many of those present had been worshippers 
within its walls when it presented a picture of squalor and decay, 
when make-shift and tasteless repaiis had completely destroyed its 
internal beauty All the window-frames were utterly decayed ; 
in the choir all the aiches were filled up with monuments or 
hideous galleries ; the capitals of the pillars had been cut away. 
The side aisles were so blocked up as to leave them but 4 ft. wide, 
and the windows had undergone every possible change in length, 
breadth, and shape. One had been converted into a staircase, 
another into an oven, and a third was widened to admit the length 
of a tombstone. A report by the late Dean Pakenham, in 1850, 
described the whole exterior as bearing marks of the unheeded 
dilapidations of 600 years, and of the violences which were in 
lapse of time perpetrated on the building. In the graveyard 
around it, the earth at the east end had accumulated to the height 
of 11 ft., and on the south side it was 6 ft. higher than the original 
level ; while, within, the floor was so raised as to bury a portion of 
the pillars. All this rubbish was cleared out ; the floor and pews 
reduced to their proper level; the organ, which blocked up the 
arch between the chancel and the nave, as well as the partitions 
which cut ofi* other portions of the building, were all removed ; the 
primitive proportions were carefully sought out ; and before the 
worn-out parts of the structure were taken do^ii every stone 
was photographed, in order that the renovated walls, pillars, 
arches, and groins might he exactly in keeping with the style of 
the building. Mr. Guinness, who was his own architect, super- 
intended every thing himself, and would have no innovation 
— only a perfect restoration, with better materials and better 
workmanship. His instructions were effectiiully and admirably 
carried out by the builders. The whole effect excited universal 
admiration and gratitude. It is the greatest work, perhaps, ever 
accomplished by a single citizen In a few years more, this 
national cathedral, with all its historic associations, would have 
fallen in, and become a mass of ruins, burying all the monu- 
ment spared by the iconoclastic soldiers of Cromwell, with 
tho banners, swords, and helmets of the Xnights of St. Patrick, 
who, strange to say, never made any effort to purify and restore 
this sacred home of their illustrious Order, which has always 
included a Royal Prince and the Lord-Lieutenant for the time 
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being, as well as tlio proudest of tlie Irish nobility. But the work 
which was too great for the Knights of St. Patrick, which the 
Irish Parliament refused to undertake, and which the British 
Parliament never entertained the thought of executing, has been 
accomplished within four years by a single merchant, at a cost of 
160,000/ Jlr Guinness has given back iho cathedral to the Dean 
and Chapter, with all its inleriial appointments complete and 
jierfect in their kind, even to the ujiholstering of the pews, stalls, 
and thrones, the gas fixtures, and the heating of the building ; 
they had only to wulk in and perform their services as ministers, 
and nothing was expected from the Protestants of Dublin but to 
enter this grand and beautiful cathedral, take their comfortable 
seats, and worship God with grateful hearts. Mr. Guinness did 
every thing for them, and paid for every thing. 

The bishops’ seats wdiich stand upon each side of the chancel, are 
made of Caen stone, wuth carved cornices. The entire of the pewing 
is of solid oak, enclosed with panelling enriched with carved tracery 
of varied and elegant design. The terminal ornaments are also 
of several different designs, and are exceedingly bold and well 
defined. The ujjholstery consists of crimson cloth and Brussels 
carjieting of an ecclesiastical pattern. Two carved oak screens at 
either side of the communion rails are deserving of special notice. 
Each screen is 9 ft. high, and the design consists of tiacery and 
alternate triple columns, seven in number. The slender shafts are 
surmounted by richly carved capitals of varied and beautiful 
design The communion table, which is also of oak and elaborately 
carved, is provided during divine service with a cover of the richest 
velvet, embroidered with gold The tracery and oak panelling 
enclosing the pulpit are light and elegant in design, and the 
carving shows excellent taste and finish. The turret clock is a 
magnificent specimen of artistic ingenuity and perfect workman- 
ship. Its cost will be about 1000/. It is a chime clock, and 
contains many devices of mechanical skill which were unknown a 
few years ago. 

The new organ was erected by the Messrs Bevington and Sons. 
Professor Stewart, the organist of the cathedral, produced magnifi- 
cent effects with this instument during the services. 

The bishops who attended were the Lord Pnmate, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and the Bishops of Derry, Down and Connor, 
Tuani, Ossory, Cork, and Limerick. The Knights of the Order of 
St. Patrick were represented by Lords Headfort, Earnham, and 
Granard. The Lord Chancellor, the Lord Justice of Appeal, the 
Attorney-General, the Master of the Bolls, and the Provost and 
Yice-Provost of Trinity College were present. Among the nobility 
were Lord Powerscourt, Lord Mayo, Lord Charlemonl, and Loid 
James Butler, the Marchioness of Headfort, Lady Pow^erscourt, 
Lady Earnham, Lady Mayo, Lady Charlemonl, Lady Otho Fitz- 
gerald, Lady Grant, and Lady Gray. The Lord Mayor came in 
his robes, attended by the civic officers, some of whom were 
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Roiiian Catholics, bearing tbe insignia of the Corporation, and 
took their seats in the pew specially reserved for them. A number 
of aldermen and town councillors also came in their robes. Shortly 
before eleven o’clock, the Lord- Lieutenant and Lady Wodehouse 
arrived. His Excellency wore the collar and badge of the Order 
of St. Patrick. There is a pew set apart for the Lord- Lieutenant, 
fronting the Archbishop’s throne, on the left of the altar. When 
his Excellency and the other distinguished visitors had been seated, 
a procession of the clergy and choristers was formed at the western 
door of the cathedral, and proceeded to the places assigned them. 
After the service of morning prayer had been performed, the 
Archbishop of Dublin preached a striking sermon appropriate to 
the occasion. In the evening another service took place, the 
cathedral being again crowded in every part. 

28 . Lamentable Accident by Drowning in the Thames. — In 
the Thames, near Erith, a disastrous accident occurred by which 
ten cadets of the Worcester training-ship lost their lives, and 
many others incurred extreme danger. Three boats, manned by 
cadets from the above ship, were proceeding up the river, bound 
for the Southern Outfall Sewer works. They were going to 
inspect these Avorks, under the charge of boatswain Cashman, boat- 
swain’s-mate Cook, and a man named Locke. There were twenty- 
two boys in each boat ; but while wearing round to reach the 
Sewer Works’ Pier, a hoy in Cash man’s boat let fall his cap oA^er- - 
board. Immediately the sheet was let loose, that the boat might 
heave to ” and recover it. Instantly a dozen hands stretched 
out to grasp the floating cap, when the boat canted over deeply to 
that side, and a pufi* of wind coming on at the same time "she 
capsized. Cashman and the twenty-two boys were thus suddenly 
cast into the river to struggle for life. Several of the boys sank at 
once, clutching each other ; but many others struck out manfully, 
urged on by the boatswain, who himself seized several of them and 
took them to the boat, which floated lightly, haAnng little or no 
ballast in. Unhappily, hoAvever, too much weight on one side 
pulled the boat over again, and all of the poor lads were again sent 
floating down the river. Cashman again struck out, and saved 
two of them who were just sinking, Avhom Locke took up in his 
boat. MeanAvhile Cook’s boat came up under sail, and throwing 
out its oars, was the means of rescuing five more. Cashman again 
essayed to try his strength, but while endeavouring to get his 
Jacket off nearly lost his life, for no less than five boys were cling- 
ing to him at the time. One noble little fellow caught hold of his 
sleeve and pulled the jacket off*. The hoy sank immediately in 
consequence of the exertion, but Cashman, getting clear of the 
rest, dived after him, dragging him to the surface by the hair of 
his head. It was too late, however ; he had wrought the service he 
did at the cost of his life, and was quite dead when the boatswain 
brought Mm up. A brave lad, named Beckwith, who had been 
saved by Cashman, then leaped over, and succeeded in saving two ; 
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and anotlier little lierOj by tbe name of Denton, also saved other 
two; but, ill bis endeavour to rescue a third, sank to rise no moie, 
ivith three or four clinging to him The}’ who had been saved 
from a watery grave were taken ashore as soon as possible Two 
medical men who happened to be there, and Dr Tipple, of Erith, 
at once took charge of them. The greatest kindness was shown to 
the sufferers by Mr. "Webster and Mr. Houghton, of the works, 
into whose offices they w’ere conveyed ; and it is worthy of note 
that the navvies took off their own clothing to wrap round the 
half-drowned boys. These rough men were most kind and per- 
severing 111 their efforts to restore animation, assisting to rub the 
patients, and displaying a delicacy and tenderness, which will be 
remembered with admiration by those who witnessed as well as 
those who experienced it. The boatswain, Cashman, was so ex- 
hausted when he stepped ashore, that he fell on his face in the 
mud. The names of the missing are as hereunder : — Erington Ord 
Denton, 14 ; Hayter Bessemer Wanostrocht, 13 ; Henry Barber, 
16 ; Alfred Henry Manders, 14 ; William Powell Stanton, 14 ; 
Walter John Strickland, 13; James Waller, 13; Charles Pupert 
Johnstone, 16; Jos. Ward Leigh, 16; and John Newman Harri- 
son, 14, the last one seized by Cashman The boat was a powerful 
and strongly-built vessel, having a beam of 6 ft. 7 in. with a length 
of 28 ft. It was constructed to carry twelve oars. That it should 
have gone over so easily, is a remarkable fact. Captain Whitty of 
the Worcester,^'’ was seriously affected in health by the intelli- 
gence of this disaster, which spread great grief in tbe neighbour- 
hood. An inquest on Henry Newman Harrison, one of the nine 
cadets downed, was held at the Pier Hotel, Erith, before Mr. Cart- 
tar. A good deal of evidence was taken, which entirely corrobo- 
rated the account of the accident The jury, without retiring, 
gave a unanimous verdict that Mr. Newman Harrison died by 
accidental drowning by the upsetting of a boat Mr. Henry 
Green, and several of the Worcester committee, with Mr. Bullivant, 
were present, and it was explained that every effort had been 
made to recover the bodies. In admiration of the gallant conduct 
displayed on the occasion by John Cashman, the boatswain, who 
rescued several of the cadets from drowning, a silver medal was 
awarded him by the London Swimming Club. 
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4. The Dispute in the Ikon Trade.— Setenty Titoesand 
Men thrown out of employaient. — The struggle that had been go- 
ing on for 3 "ears in the iron trade, at length reached a crisis in one 
of the boldest measures ever adopted by the emplo 3 m’s of labour. 
On Saturday night (the 4th) the South Staffordshire Ironworks 
were closed, on the understanding that they should not be again 
opened till the North Staffordshire men had returned to woik. 
There are 3000 furnaces in South Staffordshire. They were at 
work on the Saturdaj^ but were all cold the next morning 6000 
puddlers were emplo^^ed at them, and for each piiddler there was 
an assistant, and for eveiy piiddler and every assistant there was a 
labourer. There were coal wheelers, boat loaders and miloaders, 
horse drivers, and labourers emploA^ed in many other capacities in 
connexion with the ironworks There were also 3500 millmen. 
Very soon after the stopping of the ironworks a great number of 
colliers would nccessaril}" be thrown out of work. On the whole it 
was estimated that 34,000 or 35,000 persons would be thrown out 
of employment in South Staffordshire alone, and 40,000/ a week that 
used to be distributed in wages would no longer circulate amongst 
the families of the poor. In the event of the lock-out being per- 
severed in all over the country, in accordance with the compact 
which the iron-masters had entered into with each other, 70,000 
men would be thrown out of employment, and above 200,000 
persons deprived of the means of subsistence. Nearly 100,000/ a 
week that used to be paid in wages would be thus diverted from 
the labouring classes of the iron districts of the countiy, and 
circulate in some other channel. 

— Great Eobbery in the City. — A very daring robbery 
was committed at a house in Birchin-lane, one of the busiest 
thoroughfares in the city, connecting Cornhill with Lombard- street, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the Eoyal Exchange and the 
Bank of England. The premises in question, No. 6, consist of a 
shop on the ground floor, with offices above, all of which have a 
common entrance from the stieet. The first floor is occupied by 
Mr. Lj^ons, a stock and share broker, the second by Mr. Crane, an 
agent for the sale of fire-arms, and the third is at present unoccu- 
pied. No one sleeps upon the premises, and the occupant of the 
shop, being the last to leave in the evening, closes them for the 
night. Ihere is reason to believe that the shopkeeper himself 
unknowingly locked in the thieves who afterwards ransacked 
the place and escaped with the spoil. It so happened that Mr, 
Lyons, on the night in question, before leaving his office for the 
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day, took from an iron safe in it tlio money and securities for 
money winch he had there, and deposited them with his bankers ; 
but he left in it a oashbox, w^hich, ho^Yever, contained only a few 
documents of yalue to himself. That being so, he thought he 
would at once leave the safe-door open, for otherwise, in the event 
of the house being robbed, the thieves might spoil his safe by 
forcing or attempting to force it open. Failing to pick the lock 
of his ofSce-door, the thieves had cut away the jamb into which 
the bolt shot, and had then prised the door open with a crowbar. 
They wrenched open a drawer in the same way, but without 
finding in it any thing of value, and they took from an open 
drawer a quantity of postage-stamps. Of course, they soon dis- 
covered the cashbox in the unlocked safe, and that they forced 
violently open, leaving it afterwards bulged and broken in a room 
above. They were more successful in the apartments on the 
second floor, in the occupation of Mr. Crane, which were stored 
wuth a choice selection of small arms, especially revolvers, in 
which he trades, in the capacity of an agent. Having forced 
an entrance by cutting away the bearings of the lock and prising 
open the door, they carried ofl* about 50 revolvers, some of them 
worth five and six guineas each, and of the value m all, of 130/. 
On the night in question the premises were closed for the night at 
seven o^ clock, and the robbery would appear to have been effected in 
little more than an hour afterwards, for two of the pistols stolen 
from the rooms of Mr. Crane w^ere pledged about nine o’clock the 
same evening at the shop of a pawnbroker in the Borough 

7. Railway Accident — Death of Mk. Senior — A melancholy 
accident destroyed the life of Mr Edward Senior, one of the Irish 
Poor Law Commissioners It occurred near the residence of the 
deceased, Ashtoun-lodge, Phcenix-park, about tw’o and a half miles 
from Dublin. About five o’clock m the afternoon, the mail train 
from Galway was coming at its usual rate of speed, when Mr. 
Senior presented himself at the gate vhere there is a crossing, and 
wished to pass over before the train came up. The railway police- 
man on duty, Giles M‘Bane, refused permission till the train had 
passed. But,. the deceased, unfortunately, insisted on passing, 
directed the policeman to stand back, and pushed through the 
gate. He was struck down by the engine, and dragged about 
thirty yards along the line. He was found quite dead, and the 
body fearfully mutilated. Mr. Senior was highly esteemed. He 
was fifty-eight years of age. 

An inquest was held by Mr Davis, tho Coroner, on the body of 
the unfortunate gentleman. Tho jury proceeded to view the 
remains, which presented an appearance extremely shocking. The 
body was literally cut into fragments. After being dragged about 
thirty yards by the engine, which caught his clothes, he appears 
to have fallen obliquely upon the rails, in which position the 
wheels passed over him, severing the body from the right lorn to 
the left side of the head. The only portions found complete w^ere 
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the upper part of the head and the right leg. The remains were 
collected, placed in a sheet, and brought to his residence. Home 
fragments were found the next morning scattered about on the line. 
Dr Mapother, Medical Officer of Health, deposed that — ^‘Ile had 
seen the body of the deceased. Found it completely severed above 
the abdomen, the viscera being scattered about. The left leg was 
divided from the trunk and lacerated in many places. There were 
several fractures of the skull, from wffiich the brain protruded. 
Considering the nature of the injuries, death must have resulted 
instantaneously. The lower part of the face, the entire chest, and 
other portions of the trunk were destroyed. 

It appears that Mr. Senior was in the habit of walking home 
from his office through the park. At the Ashto wn- gate level 
crossing, there is a policeman always on duty to shut the gate 
when a tram is approaching. It was stated that the deceased was 
frequently remonstrated with for crossing vhen a train was in 
sight, and he wrote to the directors complaining of the obstruc- 
tions he met from their servant, saying, that, being warned, he 
accepted the responsibility of passing, and desired not to be an- 
noyed. On this occasion he was earnestly warned, but he per- 
sisted, and had reached the middle of the second line of rails, on 
which the mail train from Galway %vas approaching at a rapid 
rate. He miscalculated, and perished awfully as the consequence 
of his own temerity. The jury returned a vmAict of accidental 
death,’’ in accordance with the evidence. 

10 Great Baxr Failure in Birmingh4.m — The town of 
Birmingham was thrown into great consternation by the announce- 
ment that the old banking house of Attwood, Spooner, and Co. 
had stopped payment. The deposits amounted to over 700,000/., 
the current credit balances to more than 300,000/ , and the note 
circulation to 26,395/, so that the liabilities were more than 
1,000,000/. Some time previously the bank had entered into an 
arrangement for an amalgamation with the Joint Stock Bank 
(limited). The arrangement had received the assent of that pro- 
prietary. It was the investigation incident to this transfer which 
hastened tbe occurrence of to-day. 

Simultaneously with the closing of the bank the following an- 
nouncement appeared from the firm • — 

‘‘It is with feelings of the deepest concern and distress we an- 
nounce that we are compelled to susjiend payment, and this is at 
the moment when, after several months of negotiation, we had 
confidently trusted we should obtain such assistance as would 
enable us to carry into effect our part in the preliminary agree- 
ment for the amalgamation with the Birmingham Joint Stock 
Joank, in this hope we have been disappointed. Sums of money 
to a large amount were dra^vn out of the hank some years since 
by e family of the Attwoods. To this circumstance it can be 
clearly shown at the proper time our failure is to be attributed. 
I or the last ten years every effort has been made to redeem the 
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loss tlins occasioned; but tbis bas only been partially accom- 
plisbed. The assets of the bank are, bo\Yever, still very consider- 
able, and there are real estates of great value belonging to the 
bank, and but slightly encumbered. We hope that m our sus- 
pending payment we shall be considered as taking the best and 
only step to insure a just and equal distiibution of our assets 
among our creditors.” 

Such was the end of tbis old bank, in which the public of this 
district had boundless confidence. So sudden and complete a 
collapse had perhaps rarely before been experienced. 

The bank of Attwood, Spooner, and Co was established in 1791 
by the father of the late Mr. Spooner, M.P. ; by the death of the 
gentleman last named, in November last, and of Mr. T. A. Att- 
wood a year ago, the only surviving partner left was Mr. Henry 
Marshall 

The catastrophe was attended with very serious effects. Nearly 
all the friendly societies, building clubs, congregational chanties, 
widow and orphan societies, and similar institutions throughout 
the distiict had their funds deposited in this bank, the failure of 
which has consequently developed wide-spread excitement of the 
most painful character. The bank premises were guarded by police 
to prevent acts of violence. The notes of the bank were offered 
in the streets at five shillings in the pound If the assets were 
at once realized, it was calculated that there would be a dividend 
of from 85. to 10-s in the pound. 

A meeting of the creditors was promptly summoned, at which 
the Mayor presided. It was resolved to take tlie affair, if possible, 
out of the Bankruptcy Court, and to endeavour to get some one 
to advance money on the assets of the bank A statement was 
put in, from which it appeared that the liabilities of the concern 
were 960,479/. 19s , and the assets about 618,412/. 

13. Murder and Suicide at Hackney.— A shocking tragedy 
took place at Hackney. A gasfitter and bellhanger named Henry 
Carmichael had been engaged in fitting up a row ot newly-built 
houses, situated in the Nightingale-road. The man and his family, 
consisting of his wife and nephew, were allowed by the landlord 
to live in No. 3 of the villas. The villa in question was a large 
empty house. For some time past the woman, Elizabeth Car- 
michael, had been subject to fits of religious fanaticism. She w^as 
in consequence very desponding, and, as her husband expressed it, 
often ‘^sulked” On the 13th, at half-past eight, the husband 
got up, and left his wife and her nephew, a boy named Henry 
Joseph Smith, aged ten years, lying on a bed in the corner of the 
first floor back room He went down-stairs, lit the fire, and 
prepared breakfast. He then took his wife and his nephew their 
breakfasts up-stairs. Much to his surprise, he found the door 
locked. He knocked, but received no answer. He thought, as he 
stated, that his wife was sulking. The husband then went to 
attend to his bellhanging in the other houses until dinner-time. 
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He tlieii took kis wife ixp lier dinner ; biitj upon knocking, lie htill 
received no answer. At tea-time lie again broiiglit her up her 
tea, but his knocking elicited no sound. At half-past bevtui 
o'clock in the evening he for the fourth time went to his wife's 
room, and no notice being taken of Ins knocks, he said, I tell 
you what it is, 111 have no more of your sulking ; if you do not 
open the door or answer, I shall send for the police and have the 
door burst in." He then burst open the door with his shoulder, 
and was horrified in discovering the dead body of the nephew 
lying across the bed, with Ins head thrown back, and a fearful 
gash on his throat Carmichael then turned to his wife, and said, 

Aunt, aunt, what have you done.^" She gave a moan, and 
pointed to the dead body of her nephew. There was a dreadful 
cut across her throat, severing the wnndpipe. Er. Charles Welsh, 
of the Londoii-road, Clapton, was instantly sent for Upon the 
arrival of the police, Inspector Xorris, of the X division, had her 
removed to the German Hospital. She vas partly sensible, but 
unable to speak. When asked if she wished to make an)" state- 
ment, she wrote the word Xo." 

Shortly after her removal, the wretched woman expired. On 
the inquest which was held on the boy, it was proved that he died 
from the wounds, and the woman had signified that she had 
committed the murder. 

The only additional evidence now adduced was that of Ben- 
jamin Henry Green, a little boy about nine years of age, vlio 
stated that the deceased boy w'as a playmate of Ins, and that on the 
3rd, the day of the murder, he and his brother called dectased 
several times in the course of the day, but received no aiisvor. 
The deceased had told him that his uncle did not buy him any 
food, but spent all the money he got in drink. The deceased 
never complained of his uncle attempting to harm Iiim. Two 
days before the 3rd, deceased told witness that his aunt had tried 
to cut his throat, but that he had got away from her. Some days 
before, the deceased took from witness a knife, and witness w^ent 
to Mrs. Carmichael, who gave him twopence for the knife, saying 
that she would do away wnth herself rather than there slioukl bo 
any trouble. 

The Coroner recapitulated the evidence, and commented upon 
that of the lad with regard to the expressions made use of by the 
aunt, which, he said, showed a morbid state of mind. With this, 
however, they had nothing to do ; it was simply their duty to say 
whether the deceased met his death at the hands of his aunt, and 
to find a verdict irrespective of the woman's state of mind at the 
time of the occteence. 

The jury immediately returned a verdict of ''Wilful Murder" 
against Elizabeth Carmichael. 

14. Visit or the Queen to the Consumption Hospital at 
BRQMPTON,-™This morning Her Majesty, attended hy the Duchess 
of Eoxburghe, Lord Alfred Paget, Colonel the Hon. Arthur 
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Hardin ge, and Dr. Jenner, arrived at tlie hospital at eleven 
o’clock, and was received at the entrance by the Hon. Arthur 
Kinnaird, Mr. Philip Hose, lion sec. (the founder of the hospital), 
Dr. Hoe and Dr. Cotton (the two senior physicians), and the 
principal officials of the institution. Her Majesty walked through 
the four galleries called respectively the ‘‘Victoria,*” the “Albert,” 
the “Fouhs,” and the “Jenii}’^ Lmd,” entering many of the 
wards, speaking to several of the patients who were confined to 
their Ibeds, and bestowing upon all kindly smiles and sympathizing 
looks. Her Majesty then visited the chapel (which was built by 
the chairman, Sir Henry Foulis), entered the vestry, and inspected 
the library ; after which she expi’essed a wish to see the kitchens, 
with which, as well as vuth the larder and the steam apparatus 
for cooking and for raising the lifts for the patients and the pro- 
visions, the Queen appeared much interested Her Majesty wrote 
her name in the visitor’s book, and examined the vellum scroll 
containing the signatures of the late Prince Consort and of the 
distinguished visitors who were present at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new building by His Hoyal Highness on 
the 11th of June, 1844 During her somewhat lengthened visit, 
the Queen narrowly inspected all the arrangements, and by her 
numerous questions manifested much interest in the charity, which 
has long been honoured by the royal support and patronage. To 
the patients, of whom there are 210, the royal visit was an occa- 
sion of intense gratification. Amongst those honoured by special 
notice was one of the survivors of the famous Balaklava cavalry 
charge. This poor soldier was an inmate of the hospital for the 
third time since his discharge from the army, having on each 
occasion been sufficiently restored to health to earn his livelihood. 

15. Tbial of the pabties concebxed in the PiioTS OF August, 
1864, AT Bex^fast. — The Spring Assizes opened at Belfast with the 
usual formalities, and more than the usual interest and solemnity. 

At eleven o’clock the Eight Hon. Baron Deasy, accompanied by 
the High Sheriff, Mr. John F. Ferguson, D.L., J.P , and the Sub- 
Sheriff, took his seat in the Crown Court 

The Judge then addressed the grand jury at considerable length 
on the state of the calendar. He said : — 

“But for the riots, the cases for trial would be few and un- 
important. But the other division of the calendar presented darker 
features. It reminded him of an observation of the late Lord 
Macaulay about Ireland : — 

“ Incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.” 

This observation vras peculiarly applicable to the great town in 
which they were then sitting Beneath the fair surface of external 
prosperity which it presented to the eye of the stranger, slumbered 
fiery passions which might be roused into destructive activity upon 
the slightest occasion. On the calendar he found five cases of 
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murder and six of firing at tlie person ; but it appeared from the 
constabulary return tliat there were nine persons killed and si\iy- 
five wounded. Even that return was defective, and lie bad becni 
referred to a report by JDr. Murncy, surgeon to tlie (nmeral 
Hospital, which was founded on the returns given to him by the pro- 
fessional gentlemen engaged in curing the wounded. lie said — 
** I give the experience of seventy-eight medical practitioners, added 
to which is that deiivcd from the practitioners of the Bella -.t 
Greneral and Union Hospitals, and I think the public may be 
satisfied that the death-roll is complete, and the list of those 
injured closely approximated to And his return gi^eii presented 
this fearful result: — ‘‘persons who suffered moie or less seriously, 
316; recovered, 219, died, 11; yet under treatment ’’ — (for this 
was written on November the Gtli) — “slight gun-shot injuries, 
64; severe, 34; total from gun-shot wounds, 9S.” Thai (said 
his lordship) reads more like the Gazette after a very seiioiis 
naval or military engagement, than the return presented to a 
judge of assize at the assizes in this country ; and often wo have 
read of important military events, jieihaps decisive of the success 
of a campaign— the occupation of a city, the surrender of a com- 
manding position — being achieved with a less effusion of human 
blood and a smaller sacrifice of human life. xVnd for what, I may 
now ask, when, I trust, the passions have been cooled and the 
excitement has subsided — for what object, with what result, has 
all this blood been shed ? It is a melancholy thing, to think that 
in the year of grace 1864, in the latter part of the 19th century, 
which boasts of its civilization, in the centre of this great nianu- 
factining community, in a town which may be called, and justly, 
tbe manufacturing metropolis of Ireland, where material prosperity 
has so closely followed successful industry, where intelligence 
and education are so widely diffused,— it is a melancholy thing to 
find that here, at such a time and under such circumstances, the 
blood of Irishmen should be shed by their own hands in causeless, 
objectless, senseless strifes ” The learned Judge proceeded to 
observe on the great loss and injury occasioned to the town by 
these disgraceful riots, in which no less than eleven valuable lives 
had been sacrificed to the demon of theological animosity He 
deprecated the introduction of irrelevant and irritating topics 
during the course of the trials, and said he would use his influenco 
to prevent the disturbing influence of political and religious excite- 
ment. He concluded m the following words : — “ For, gentlemen, 
nothing in my mind can so much conduce to the prevention of 
riots, and to the suppression of those party disturbances which 
have so long and so often disgraced the North of Ireland, and so 
lar acted as' a drawback to its material prosperity, as a firm, 
impartial administration of the law — that administration of the 
law which the country expects, and I trust will receive, from all 
engaged in it at the present assizes. I may he permitted to 
expiess one hope, that this will be the last occasion on which 
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any judges sitting here will Iiave occasion to address to the grand 
inquest of the great and enlightened count}" of Antrim observations 
such as I have now addressed to you I trust that Belfast, which 
has so long been an example to the rest of Ireland for its manu- 
factures and cominerihal industry, will in a short time be a model 
of peace and propriety. By so demeaning themselves, its in- 
habitants will not only conduce to their own welfare and that of 
the community of which they are members, they will thereby 
hasten the advent of that time which, I trust, is not far distant, 
when antagonism of race and religion will have ceased — when 
Irishmen, from whatever race they may have sprung, whatever 
religion they may profess, or whatever |)arty they may belong to* 
will yet remember that they are children of one common country, 
which has need of the exertions of all her sons ; and while exer- 
cising to the fullest extent their legal rights and constitutional 
privileges — while giving the fullest, the freest expression within 
the wide limits of the law to their religious and political opinions, 
they will respect each other’s feelings and each other’s opinions, 
however little they may sympathize with the one, or however 
widely differ from the other, and will be content to dwell and 
work together on this fair land ” 

John Fagan, Patrick Mullan, AnneMullan, John Keys, Michael 
Mooney, Michael McMullen, and John Fagan were then called 
and arraigned for riot and assault on the 15th of August last, in 
Brown-street, Belfast. The first count charged the accused with 
unlawfully, riotously, and tumultuously assembling together to the 
disturbance of the public peace, and with foice and arms, &c., 
injuring and damaging the Brown-street National Schools, it being 
then a building devoted and dedicated to public use They 
pleaded Not Guilty.’’ The panel was objected to on technical 
grounds by their counsel. The objection was overruled, and the 
jury were sworn. 

Counsel for the Crown — The Attorney-General, the Solicitor- 
General, Sir Thomas Staples, Q.C., LL.D., Mr. Thomas K. Lowry, 
Q.C., LL.D., and Mr, N H. Shegog. For the defence of the 
Ptoman Catholic prisoners — Mr. Butt, Q.C., Mr. Hamill, and Mr. 
M'Malion. 

After hearing a large amount of evidence and nearly four hours’ 
consultation, the jury returned a verdict of Guilt ij against all the 
prisoners but one charged with the attack on the Brown- street 
Protestant School. Sentence — MAIullen two years’ imprisonment 
from the date of committal ; the others one year from the present 
time, except a boy, who got three months. 

MAIullen attacked the turnkeys. After a struggle, the prisoners 
were removed. 

Several other trials arising out of the same transactions fol- 
lowed — amongst others, Archibald Mulholland, William Phoenix, 
William Milliken, and William Campbell were indicted for having 
on the 16th of August last formed part of an unlawful and riotous 
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assembly at Peter’s-bill, and taken part in tlie wrecking of the 
dwelliiig-bonse of one Gordon O’Neill. The prison er'^, a\1io were 
fine, respectable-looking 3 mung men, pleaded "‘Xot Chiilty.” 3Ir 
‘Whiteside, Q.G. (special), Mr. Falkner, and ]Mr. John Norwood 
appeared for the defence. The Attorney- G<?neral stated the cusi‘ 
for the Crown. The facts were very simple. It appeared beyond 
all doubt that on the morning of Mon da}", the Ifitli of ^lugusi, 
between two and three o’clock, a mob of persons came up Boyd-strcct, 

towards Peter’s-hill, where O’Neill lived. They shouted, “ To 

with the Pope ! ” and commenced a violent attack upon the house. 
They threw stones at it, broke the window"s, and fired shois at it. 
They made such a noise that the police heard them from a di.^tance, 
and interfered. They were able to identify the prisoners in ihv 
dock as having formed pait of that riotous mob and having been 
engaged in the work of injury to this dwellmg-liouso The wit- 
nesses for the Crown were cross-examined by ]\Ir. Whiteside, who 
addressed the jury for the prisoners. Evidence -for the defence 
was produced. The Solicitor- General then addressed the' jury for 
the Crown. The jury retired at a quarter to twm o’clock, and 
returned into court at half-past five with a verdict of Gho//// on llie 
counts for injuring the dwelling-honso and being concerned in the 
riot. Sentence — twelve months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 

Another jury was empanelled to try Henry Laverty for the 
murder of John Gorman. The xlttornoy- General briefly stated 
the case. John Gorman was shot at a place called Brown- street, 
in Belfast, on the 10th of August last. The occurrence took place 
about half-past six o’clock in the morning, in broad daylight. 
Gorman, after being shot, was carried to the hospital, where ho 
lingered for a few days, and then died. A woman named Catherine 
Devlin, wdio had slept the night pre\dously in the house of a Mr. 
O’Eorke, in Millfield, was proceeding to work a little after six 
o’clock. In order to get through Browm-street she asked Gorman 
to escort her. He did As they turned into Brown-street they 
saw a crowd. A man came forw^ard from the crow-d, \vent down 
on his knee, presented, and fired a jiistol at them. The shot took 
effect on Gorman, and, as was stated, caused his death Caflierino 
Devlin would swear it was Laverty w"ho fired the shot, and that 
she cried out, Laverty, you will rue this !” or some expression of 
that kind. Another witness would also bo able to identify Laverty 
as the party who shot Gorman, and evidence w-ould %e given 
proving the use of the expression by Catherine Devlin, Laverty, 
you will rue this.’’ There was some rioting at the time in 
Brown-street ; but if the circumstances relied on by the Crow"n 
were proved, the offence could not be reduced below the crime 
01 murder. 

Catherine Devlin was then examined by the Solicitor-General, 
and cross-examined by Mr. “Whiteside. Several other witnesses were 
examined lor the Crown, and cross-examined by Mr. Whiteside, who 
addressed the jury for the prisoner. Numerous witnesses for the 
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defence were examined by Mr. INTorwood and Mr. Wliiteside. 
From tbeir evidence it appeared tliat the fatal shot was fired while 
the two mobs were engaged in fighting They contradicted the 
witnesses for the Crown as to the time of the murder, and deposed 
to circumstances to show that the prisoner could not have fired the 
shot. Both he and the deceased were brought to the same ward 
in the hospital, and they seemed to be on friendly terms. The 
Solicitor- General having replied for the Crown, Baron Deasy 
charged the jury, who retired at six o^clock, and remained in con- 
sultation till half- past seven. The foreman then stated that they had 
not agreed. Again at half-past nine they were called in, when the 
foreman stated that there was no probability of their agreeing. 
At half-past eleven o’clock his lordship again returned to court. 
The jury having again appeared in their box, they reiterated the 
assurance that there was not the slightest chance of their agreeing 
to a verdict. His lordship stated that as the jury were now* for 
so many hours m consultation, and as he saw no probability of 
their agreement, and as it only wanted a few minutes of Sunday 
morning, he saw no possible use in keeping them locked up 
without refreshment dming Sunday. Ho would, therefore, on 
his own responsibility discharge them. They were discharged 
accordingly. 

16. Execution for Murder. — Revolting Scene on the Scaf- 
fold.— Matthew Atkinson, convicted at the last assizes of the 
murder of his wife at Spen, under circumstances of great brutality, 
was executed at Durham The wretched man appeared on the 
scaffold at eight o’clock, and walked steadily to the drop. The 
hangman speedily adjusted the rope and drew the fatal bolt, but 
the rope being too long, broke, and Atkinson fell. Aj^parently 
unhurt by the fall, the wretched culprit was removed until another 
rope was procured This occupied about twenty minutes, and all 
this while an immense mob kept hissing and groaning at the 
executioner, which tokens of disgust were redoubled when the 
executioner again appeared on the scaffold to fix the new rope. 
Atkinson was led out a second time, and once more the drop fell 
The wretched culprit struggled violently before his crime was 
expiated. At one time it was feared that a riot would have taken 
place, so dissatisfied were the mob with the bungling of the 
hangman. 

25. Destruction of the Sheffield Theatre by Fire.— The 
Surrey Theatre at SheflSeld was burnt down about half-past two 
o’clock this morning. A small fire had been discovered m Bur- 
gess-street half an hour previously, and the fire-engines had been 
called out. The firemen belonging to the Royal Fire Insurance 
Company’s Brigade were in the act of backing their engine into 
the station, when a bright light was observed in the direction of 
Westbar. How long the theatre had been burning it is impossible 
to say, but when discovered the flames were blazing through the 
roof, illuminating all the neighbourhood. The fire spread with 
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frig'litfiil rapidity, tlireatonin:^ to destroj^ tlio entire square formed 
by Westbar, Bpriiig-street, IlieFs-lane, and Workliouse-croft. Tlie 
flames bad spread trom the rear towards the front of the biulduig, 
destroying the least hope that any considerable portion of it could 
be sa\ed. Immediately on the fire being discovered, the Royal 
engines were quickly on the spot ; but the flames had obtained 
such a hold of the building that it was quite impossible to do 
any thing to arrest their progress. The fire-brigade, therefore, 
directed their energies to throwing immense columns of water on 
the adjoining property, in the hope of preventing the flames 
spreading beyond the walls of the theatre, in which they were 
pretty successful. The whole of the roof of the building fell in 
about three o’clock, and nothing but the walls and the tower in 
front were left standing, in a threatening condition. 

The building, of winch Mr. Youdan was the sole proprieter, 
waS built in 1851, at which time it was used for the purposes of 
singing and dancing. A museum and a picture gallery were 
afterwards added, and subsequently, in 1855, the establishment 
was enlarged to the proportions of a first-class theatre. It had 
frequently, since that period, been further enlarged, and last 
summer was re-opened with great eclat ^ the entire construction of 
the interior eliciting the encomiums of all who entered its walls. 
It was in this theatre that the Social Science Association was to 
have held their principal meeting this year, the proprietor having 
offered the use of it for the occasion. It was stated that the build- 
ing, with its contents, including the elaborate fittings and scenery, 
the museum, picture galleries, &c., had cost the proprietor from 
20,000/. to 30,000/. 

29. LAn:sfCH of the ‘‘ Agincourt.^’ — This monster armour- 
plated ram, of 6680 tons burden and 1350 horse power, was 
floated at the ship-building yard of Laird, Brothers, Birkenhead, 
in the presence of about 30,000 spectators. 


APRIL. 

4. Opening of the Southern Outfall of the Main 
Drainage "Works. — The important sanitary work which, for the 
last five years, had occupied more or less of the attention of the 
public, was brought to a final and successful close, and London, 
covering its vast area of nearly 120 square miles, might now be 
said to be the best and most thoroughly drained city^ in the world. 
All that was -required to complete the work on the south side of 
the metropolis was that the huge steam engines should be started, 
and that the pumps attached to them should commence their work 
of lifting the many millions of gallons of sewage which, by the 
series of the upper, middle, and lower level sewers, is brought 
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down to the reservoir at Crossness Point, in order to be pumped 
up to the outfall, which will discharge the sev age into the Thames 
shortly after tlie time of high water, when it will be earned down 
to such a distance iii the river as will prevent its rctiunby the 
next tide. The Pi nice of Wales had, with his usual kindness, 
acceded to the wish of the Metropolitan Board of Works that 
he should himself perform this ci owning act in a great national 
work, and due preparations v/ere accordingly made for the re- 
ception of His Hoyal Highness and the noble and distinguished 
party of guests who were invited to witness the ceremony. The 
great bulk of the visitors went down by special train on the North 
Kent line to Plurnstead, whence they were conveyed over the con- 
tractors’ line to the outfall The Prince of Wales went down the 
river by the Oread ” steamer, which started from the stairs of the 
new palace at Westminster. The Prince was accompanied by Prince 
Alfred (attended by Lieutenant-General Knollys, Major Grey, Major 
Cowell, Mr. Fisher, and Dr Bernhardt), the Duke of Cambridge, 
Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Archbishop of York, the Duke of Sutherland, the Bishop of 
Oxford, Lord Clarence Paget, Viscount Sydney, Lord J Manners, 
and a few other noblemen and gentlemen who were invited to 
accompany the party Their Eoyal Highnesses were received 
by Mr. John Thwaites (the chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works), Mr. J. W. Bazalgette (the engmeer-m-Chief), 
and the members of the reception committee. The Prince in 
the first instance visited the northern outfall works at Barking, 
one of the reservoirs of which was lighted up for the inspection 
of his Pv^oyal Highness, and Mr Bazalgette briefly explained the 
principles and mode of construction ^fter a brief inspection, 
the party proceeded to the opposite side of the river. The great 
reservoir was here brilliantly illuminated, and the wharfs and 
terraces above ground were put into trim order. All the ugly 
and disagreeable features of the place had been hidden. Thick 
layers of gravel concealed banks which a week since were bogs 
of muddy clay. Culvert and reservoir, workshop and engine- 
room, wore a holiday aspect. In all the long lines of sewers there 
was nothing but neatness and cleanliness to be seen. The great 
traps and valves in the walls, restraining as they did for the time 
the repulsive flood, looked bright and trim as iron safes in mer- 
chants’ counting-houses. From the ceilings hung no foul festoons; 
from the arches dripped no feculent moisture. There was plenty 
of light. The fifty thousand additional lamps,” were here mul- 
tiplied, seemingly, by fifty The effect produced by the illumina- 
tion of the reservoir, to which the guests proceeded after they had 
minutely examined the culvert, was remarkable Yet very little 
craft had been necessary to produce it. It was simply the effect 
of the fortuitous and inevitable picturesque. So many hundred 
columns and arches arranged in parallel lines, with others cross- 
ing at right angles, and stretching away into a perspective whose 
prolongation baffles the keenest vision, the outline of each arch 
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and cornice defined hj rows of lamps, were all tfiat was needed to 
bring about tlie grand consiimniation. 

Tlie engine-room — in itself a marvel of massive construction 
and mechanical combination — was next visited, and this depart- 
ment merited special eulogium from an artistic point of view. The 
great engines, the cylinders, and wheels, and piston-rods, are all 
there; hut, hj" the mere conversion of what might have been a 
hideous well into a tasteful octagonal court, with Byzantine arches 
supported on slender columns, with highly ornamented capitals, 
and, especially hy the judicious introduction of colour, the whole 
place was made to wear a cheerful and i-efined aspect. The colour 
is at once brilliant and subdued. It has as yet been applied to 
the iron work experimentally ; hut it is intended that the capitals, 
cornices, and spandnls shall be permanently enamelled in colours ; 
and the effect of this, added to the exquisitely beautiful bronze 
scroll work in the octagonal court, will give the whole interior 
of the edifice an appearance certainly unique in the annals of 
engine-rooms, hf umbers of the visitors had gathered on the floor 
of the building, others occupied the galleries, and looked out from 
every available point At that moment all the massive machinery 
was still. But approaching one of the engines, the Prince of 
"Wales had onl}^, under the instruction of Hr. Grant, to turn a 
small handle, which worked so easily that a child could have 
moved it, and the ponderous beam began to move, amidst the 
cbeers of the spectators. The Prince went round in turn to the 
other three engines, and similarly started them all. The work 
was fairly completed. In regular stroke the pumps moved up 
and down, and the engines began a course of duty that nothing 
will in future interrupt. This ceremony over, the Prince of 
Whales, Prince Alfred, and the other royal and distinguished 
personages were conducted to another of the workshops which 
had been tastefully fitted up by Mr. Webster, the contractor, as a 
dining-hall. Flags of all nations hung from the roof. At the 
further end the door was covered with heavy curtains of red cloth, 
surmounted by a trophy. The walls on either side were covered 
several feet high with scarlet cloth, while above this, at regular 
distances, were designs in crystal and other decorations. Over the 
entrance-door a gallery covered with scarlet cloth had been 
erected, one end of which was occupied by ladies and the other 
by the band of the Poyal Marines (light infantry), under the 
direction of Mr. W W^interbottom. Along one side of the room 
ran a platform, on which was placed the table at wFich the royal 
party sat. ^ Mr, Thwaites presided, having the Prince of Wales 
on his right and Prince Alfred on his left. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of London, the Bishop 
of Oxford, Earl Stanhope, the Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of 
St. Albans, Lord Alfred Paget, &c., were also seated at the raised 
table. When the collation was over, and grace had been said 
by the ^Archbishop of York, Mr. Thwaites briefly proposed The 
Queen, making allusion, in doing so, to the gratification it 
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afforded himself and the Board of Works to have the presence 
of the members of the royal family that day The toast was 
received with hearty enthusiasm 

The Prince of Wales then proposed the toast of Success to the 
Great K’ational IJiidertaking.^’ He said : Your Poyal Highness, 
my lords, and gentlemen, Although, from the words you have 
heard from the chair, you wove led to suppose that there would be 
no further toasts, still I think there is one toast which on this 
occasion ought not to be omitted, and it is a toast which it gives 
me the greatest pleasure to propose ; it is, Success to the Great 
[National Undertaking,^’ the completion of which we have this day 
witnessed. It certainly appears to me that we ought not to 
separate without drinking that toast. And I may, perhaps, be 
allowed, in the name of all those who are present, to congratulate 
Mr. Thwaites, the chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the eminent and skilful engineer of the Board, Mr. Bazalgette, 
upon the great success which they have achieved — a success which 
will be of material use to London : not so much now, perhaps, as 
in future years, when the Thames will be completely purified, and 
London will have become what it ought to be, one of the healthiest 
cities in Europe. Gentlemen, I propose as a toast, ‘^Success to 
the Great National Undertaking,” the completion of which we 
have now witnessed. 

During the dejeuner the band of the Woolwich division of Hoyal 
Marines, conducted by Mr. Winterbottom, played a selection of 
music, and sang several part songs in excellent time and tune, 
concluding with the National Anthem. 

The Loyal and distinguished visitors returned to town in the 
Oread” shortly before four o’clock, and the general body of 
visitors returned by the special trains on the South Eastern [Rail- 
way As the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred landed at the 
Speaker’s Stairs at Westminster Bridge, they were enthusiastically 
cheered by a large crowd of people. Photographs of the royal 
party were taken during the afternoon by Messrs. Negretti and 
Zambra. The Prussian Ambassador was present, and appeared to 
take much interest in the proceedings. 

8. The Great University Rowtng Match. — This exciting con- 
test between the two great Universities took place on the Thames 
above bridge. The following were the names and weights of the 
rowers : — 


OXFORD. St lb 

1. R T Raikes, Meiton .... 11 1 

2. H. P. Senlioube, Cbrifet Cbuicli. 11 2 

3 B F Henley, Oiiel . . . . 12 13 

4 Gr G. Coventiy, Pembroke . . 11 12 

5 A Moiiison, Balliol .... 12 6 

6 T Wood, Pembroke .... 12 2 

7 H Sclmeider, Tiimty. . . . 11 11 

8 M Brown, Tiinity .... 11 4 


C. W. Tottenham, Cli Ch (cox ) 7 13 


CAMBRIDGE st lb. 

1 H Watney, St John’s . . 11 1 

2 M H Beebee, St John’s . . 11 0 

3 E V Pigott, Coipus . , 11 13 

4 R A Kmglake, Tiimty . . 12 8 

5 D F Steavenson, Trinity Hall. 12 5 

6 G H Borthwick, Trinity . , 12 0 

7 W R Griffiths, Tiimty ... 11 8 

8 C B Lawes, Trinity .... 11 7 
F H. Arcliei, Coipus (cox ) . . 7 3 
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Tlie moriiiiig was warm and balmy, with a breatli of air from 
tlio R.W., iiotliing could be more faTonrable for ibis important 
aquatic event Every spot from wbicli a view of tlie race 
could be obtained — Putney, Ilammersniitli, and Barnes llailwav 
Bridges, and tbe banks of tbe river, were literally covered, and 
Barnes-terrace almost reminded one of the Grand Stand at Ascot. 
It was a perfect bevy of tbe fairest and brightest of England. 
The tide, which had been gradually improving for the last few 
days, made up strong at eleven o’clock, and as noon approached 
the excitement became intense. Cambridge, who had been non- 
favourites at the commencement of the week, had gradually 
increased in popular estimation, their form of rowing having 
decidedly improved, while the same onward movement had not 
been so visible in the Oxford boat. The odds had now become 
even, Oxford for choice It was arranged that the race should 
commence from two barges mooVed opposite the Star and Garter, 
and should terminate at a flag- boat placed about three hundred 
yards below Barker’s Rails At 12 the Cambridge ship was 
launched from Simmons’s Yard, the Oxford being brought out 
about five minutes afterwards from the boat-house of the London 
Rowing Club, who had kindly permitted them the loan of their 
shed during their sojourn at Putney. They paddled down to- 
wards Putney Bridge, amid the hearty cheering of the thousands 
present. Oxford, having won the toss, took up their position 
nearest the Middlesex shore, having their opponents on the port 
hand, Mr, Edward Searle being in a boat between the two barges 
ready to receive them, and for several minutes endeavoured to 
effect a start, which was rendered utterly impossible on account 
of the bad behaviour of some of the many steam-boats, some of 
which surrounded, and some remained directly in the course of 
the boats. 

The start took place at 1.1.40. Cambridge, in the first 
six strokes, j'umped off with nearly half a boat’s length lead, 
Oxford appearing to be hardly aware that the contest had com- 
menced. Cambridge continued to increase their lead, and at 
Finch’s nearly cleared their length, where they settled down to a 
longer swing than during the whole of their practice Oxford 
was rowing wildly, being already fearfully hampered by a steam- 
boat and a screw tug. The Cambridge coxswain, off Rose Bank, 
kept in mid -stream, thereby saving his crew from the draught of 
the steam-boats ; while Oxford, having been steered previously 
too much towards the Middlesex shore, had the disadvantage of 
having her -rudder put on to bring her again into her right course. 
The crew now settled down to their work, the style of their 
rowing haying decidedly improved. Cambridge, however, con- 
tinued to increase their lead up to the Crab Tree, where there 
were two^ lengths between them. At this point Oxford were 
rowing thirty-nine strokes per minute, Cambridge slightly quicker. 
In going over to the Soap Works Point, Cambridge took their 
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opponents’ water, giving tliein tlie wash, amidst tlie deafening 
applause of tlicir partisans, and this course they continued till 
Hainmcrsraitli was reached by Cambridge in 7 min. 30 sec. from 
the time of starting, and two boats’ length and a half ahead of 
Oxford It’s all over!” was the general cry. Separated by 
the above-mentioned distance, they continued rowing wnth un- 
abated vigour round the Horse-shoe bend, and Cambridge being 
kept too much in the bight which lies immediately above it, 
Oxford, being kept out with the full benefit of what tide yet 
remained, began slowly but surety to decrease the gap betw^cen 
the boats. This being observed by Cambridge, Mr. Lawes quick- 
ened his stroke, working the crew up, we should almost fear, to 
forty-twm or forty-three strokes a minute. As may be supposed, 
the crew^ were unable to row this through, and Oxford, showing a 
determined depression of the knees, exhibited a piece of rowing 
wmrthy of any University crew, and passed their opponents with 
unexampled rapidity opposite Chiswick Church. Then it was 
realty over The rowing of Cambridge became shorter and shorter, 
and though their great strength and indomitable courage gave 
the leading boat no rest, by the time of reaching the Duke’s 
bathing-place, Oxford, admirably steered by^ Mr. Tottenham, re- 
gained their lost course, and were carefully holding the advantage 
they had gained. In this position they^ shot under Barnes Ptail- 
way Bridge in 17 mm 30 sec , about four strokes ahead of their 
adversaries, and still rowing in excellent form In fact, through- 
out the whole of the last part of this race they fully justified the 
great confidence which had been reposed m them by the best 
judges Notwithstanding two or three plucky spurts on the part 
of Mr. Lawses, they^ held their own, and passed the flag-boat, in 
which w^as seated John Phelps, the waterman, as judge, in case of 
a close result, about six strokes ahead of Cambridge, doing the 
entire distance in 21 mm. 23 sec , having scored the fifth race in 
succession for their University, a feat which has never been per- 
formed before Mr. J W. Chitty, of Exeter College, Oxford, as 
usual, acted as umpire. 

The river hanks on both sides presented that picture of animation 
and merriment which is always an accompaniment of this event. 
Imagination could picture no gayer scene than that which the 
whole course presented ; and those who had a party’’ interest in the 
struggle, and who formed a large proportion of the spectators, 
both male and female, showed in the colours they wore, as well as 
in their shouts of encouragement, the side on which their sym- 
pathies were enlisted. 

14. Assassination of Phesident Lincoln. — The facts of this 
atrocious crime, and of the attempt also made on the life of Mr 
Seward, are best given in the following despatch from Mr. Secre- 
tary Stanton to the American Minister in London, dated Washing- 
ton, April 15, 1865 : — 

‘^SiE,— It has become my distressing duty to announce to you 
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tliat last niglit liis Excellency Abraliam Lincoln, President of tlie 
IJixited States, was assassinated, about tbc hour of lialf-pust ten 
o’clock, ill bis private box at Ford’s Theatre, in this city. The 
President, about eight o’clock, accompanied Mrs. Lincoln to the 
theatre. Another lady and gentleman were with them in the box. 
About half-past ten, during a pause in the performance, the 
assassin entered the box, the door of which was unguarded, hastily 
approached the President from behind, and discharged a pistol at 
his head The bullet entered the back of his head, and pene- 
trated nearly through. The assassin then leaped from the box 
upon the stage, brandishing a largo knife or dagger, and exclaim- 
ing, SIC semper ti/ranmSy escaped in the rear of the theatre. Im- 
mediately npon the discharge, the President fell to the floor 
insensible, and continued m that state until twenty minutes 
j)ast seven o’clock this morning (April 15), when he breathed his 
last. 

About the same time the murder was being committed at the 
theatre, another assassin presented himself at the door of Mr. 
Seward’s residence, gained admission by representing he had a 
prescription from Mr. Seward’s physician, which he was directed 
to see administered, and hurried up to the third-story chamber, 
where Mr. Seward was lying h He here discovered Mr. Frederick 
Seward, struck him over the head, inflicting several wounds, and 
fractoing the skull in two places; inflicting, it is feared, mortal 
wounds. He then rushed into the room where Mr. Seward was in 
bed, attended by a young daughter and a male nurse. The male 
attendant was stabbed through the lungs, and it is believed will 
die. The assassin then struck Mr. Seward with a knife or dagger 
twice in the throat and twice in the face, inflicting terrible wounds. 
By this time Major Seward, eldest son of the Secretary, and 
another attendant reached the room, and rushed to the rescue of 
the Secretary ; they were also wounded in the conflict, and the 
assassin escaped. Xo artery or important blood-vessel was severed 
by any of the wounds inflicted upon him, but he was for a long 
time insensible from the loss of blood 

'^Immediately ujxon the death of the President, notice was 
given to Vice-President Johnson, who happened to be in the city, 
and upon whom the office of President now devolved. He will 
take the office and assume the functions of President to-day. The 
murderer of the President has been discovered, and evidence 
obtained that these horrible crimes were committed in execution 
of a conspiracy deliberately planned and set on foot by rebels 
under pretence of avenging the South and aiding the rebel cause ; 
but it is^ hoped that the immediate perpetrators will be caugbt. 
The feeling occasioned by these atrocious crimes is so great, 


^ Mr Seward was at the time confined to his bed by injuries received in a carriage 
accident a few days before. 

- Mr Senraid and his son eventually recovered from their wounds. 
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sudden, and overwhelming, that I cannot at present do more than 
communicate them to you. At the earliest moment yesterday the 
President called a Cabinet meeting, at which General Grant was 
present. He was more cheerful and happy than I had ever seen 
him, rejoiced at the near prospect of firm and durable peace at 
home and abroad, manifested in marked degree the kindness and 
humanity of his disposition, and the tender and forgiving spirit 
that so eminently distinguished him. Public notice had been 
given that he and General Grant would bo present at the theatre ; 
and the ojiportimity of adding the Lieutenant-General to the 
number of victims to be murdered, was no doubt seized for the 
fitting occasion of executing the plans that appear to have been in 
preparation for some weeks. But General Grant was compelled to 
be absent, and thus escaped the designs upon him.^^ 

The assassin of the President was, on the spot, recognized to be 
a person, named John lYilkes Booth (the son of an actor once 
■well known in England as a rival of Edmund Kean), and it was 
soon learnt that he had an associate named Harrold. In spite, 
however, of the vigilance of a large body of military and police, 
they effected their escape from Washington, and it was not till 
the 26th of April that their retreat was discovered. This was in 
a barn near Port Royal, in Maryland, where Booth was seen 
supporting himself on crutches, having broken his leg in his 
flight. After some little parley, Harrold surrendered, but Booth 
steadily refusing to do so, and being well armed, the barn was 
fired; whilst the unhappy man was endeavouring to extinguish 
the flames, he was shot dead by a cavalry sergeant of the name of 
Corbett Harrold was conveyed to Washington, and -was after- 
wards put on his trial along with the assailant of ]\lr. Seward and 
some others , the body of Booth, it is said, was cut into pieces and 
sunk in the Potomac. 

Every possible honour was paid to the remains of President 
Lincoln, the body being embalmed, and, after solemn funeral 
ceremonies, especially in Washington and Hew York, removed to 
Springfield, in Illinois, for interment. The news of the assassina- 
tion called forth expressions of sincere sympathy in every part of 
Europe, and innumerable addresses, from public bodies and from 
meetings of individuals, were forwarded through the American 
Minister to the people of the United States ; besides which, both 
Queen Victoria and the Empress Eugenie addressed autograph 
letters of condolence to the wndow of the President 

17. The Vol-uxteer Review at Brighton. — The grand 
field-day for metropolitan volunteers at Brighton on Easter 
Monday passed off wnth great success. It is satisfactory to find 
that there were more volunteers at this the fourth Brighton review 
than there were at any of its predecessors The review in 1861 
did not bring out quite 8000 men ; but dissensions then existed 
among the commanders, and, while one body of metropolitan 
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corps went to BrigMon, another went to WiniUedoii. Happily, 
liannony was restored, the War Office took the matter in hand, 
and on the next occasion more than 19,000 men, under Lord 
Clyde, mustered on the Brighton Downs. In 1800 the nimibers 
were about the same ; but this year they rose to above 20,000, 
a fact showing that, after five years of service, the volunteers 
are not tired of the work they so readily undertook. 

The trains began to run from the metropolitan stations soon 
after five o’clock, and were despatched with a quietness and a facility 
which reflected equal credit on the discipline of the volunteers and 
the administrative power of the railway authorities. 

As the volunteers arrived at the Brighton railway station, they 
marched to their place of temporary encampment in the in closures 
fronting the pavilion and the terraces on a line with it Early as 
the hour was, the windows of every house on the route were filled 
with ladies, who waved their handkerchiefs and otherwise testitied 
their pleasure upon seeing the London volunteers once again on 
their way to Brighton Downs. From several of the housetops 
flags floated over the heads of the marching regiments, and each 
fresh arrival was the signal for a renewal of the cheering by the 
dense crowds who stood along the footpaths By nine o’clock 
most of the corps had piled arms in the inclosures, where they 
were to rest until eleven. 

At twenty minutes past eleven o’clock, siniultancouslv with 
the firing of the signal-gun. Major General Sir B. W. Walpole, 
K.C.B., the General Commanding, surrounded by his Staff, left 
his quarters, and rode along the line of march to the review- 
ground. On the Staff of the General were : — Captain W. Con- 
greve, 4th Foot; Lieutenant Moorsom, Eifle Brigade; Lieutenant 
Jones, E.E.; Ensign Walpole, Rifle Brigade. The Volunteer 
Staff were-^Colonel G. Erskine, Inspector General of Volunteers ; 
Colonel E. W. C. Wright, Deputy Inspector ; Lieutenant- Colonel 
C. P. Ibbetson, Lieutenant-Colonel Roney, Lieutenant- Colonel 
R. Young, Lieutenant- Colonel D. Jones, Lieutenant- Colonel the 
Hon W J. Colville, Major Saville, Bristol Artillery' Volunteers, 
and Captain Templer, Harrow Rifle Volunteers, acted as extra 
aides-de-camp. 

The General Commanding had scarcely passed up to the race- 
course when the volunteers set out. The pavements and roadwmy 
on their line of march were so crowded with spectators that there 
was barely more than enough room for the troops to march in 
the centre. The windows of the great hotels, and those of all the 
mansions along the Grand and the Marine Parades were filled 
with ladies, and ladies also occupied every inch of the balconies 
in front of those fine houses. People sat and stood on the sea wall 
all along from the Albion Hotel to Bedford-street, and the greatest 
enthusiasm was manifested on all sides. Triumphal arches spanned 
Bedford-street ; smiling faces beamed on the volunteers from every 
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window ; and as soon as the open road was reached the regiments 
passed through double lines of spectators. 

Before the march past commenced, one hand from each brigade 
was posted by the side of the Grand Stand, opposite to the 
salutmg-pomt, for the purpose of playing while the brigades 
which they represented were defiling General Walpole, ac- 
comiianied by the Earl of Chichester, Lord Lieutenant of .the 
county of Sussex, took his stand by the flagstaff which had been 
placed directly opposite the stand-house on the Bnghton race- 
course, and a dense crowd extended for a distance of fully a mile 
on each side, commencing about a quarter of a mile to the left of 
the GeneraFs position, and terminating at the windmill, near the 
scene of the sham fight. Eor a considerable portion of the same 
distance the carriages were two and three deep, and every inch of 
room was occupied on the stand. 

Looking forth from the Grand Stand, the troops as they arrived 
were seen massing on its northern side, the artillery being assem- 
bled a little behind ; and there the columns were formed for the 
march past. 

The first troops of volunteers to arrive were the Hon. Artillery 
Company, under the command of Captain Jay, consisting of sixty- 
six men and the same number of horses — a very martial-looking 
battery. They were preceded by about 300 of the 6th Dragoons, 
which led the defile. Then came the various field batteries. All 
the guns of the artillery corps were horsed in a manner that would 
do credit to the artillery of any regular forces in Europe The 
horses which drew the light guns were ridden by members of the 
corps , but the heavy 18 and 24-pounders were drawn by farm 
hor&es, led by men in smock-frocks. As agricultural horses, the 
noble brutes wTiich were thus put at the service of the volunteers 
by the farmers of the counties to which the regiments belonged, 
could scarcely be matched out of England. All were large, but 
some were of immense size. Their tails were plaited and tied with 
ribbons of the colour adopted by the corps, and the rustic drivers 
wore similar ribbons on their left arms. Hearty and repeated 
rounds of cheering were given as this portion of the force passed 
the flagstaff. 

The infantry were headed by the 28th Middlesex, or London 
Irish, who marched to the tune of “ Garryowen.’’ Then followed 
the 3rd Jjondon, and the fine body of volunteers enrolled from 
Her Majesty ^s Custom House officers, with whom are battalioned 
one or two companies raised in the St. Katharine’s and Lon- 
don Docks, together forming the 5th Middlesex Administrative 
Battalion, and the 9th Tower Hamlets. The 23rd Middlesex, 
or Inns 43f Court, came next, with Colonel M^Murdo, C.B., at 
their head. The rest of the corps followed in quick succession ; 
but the marching past took up about an hour and a half at 
a very rapid pace. The London Irish got a hearty cheer, the 
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London Scottisli a grand reception, and Lord Ilanelugh s regiment 

quite ail OTatioii. Tlio Inns of Court were also 'uell ; but 

perhaps the most vociferous reception oi the day was avardi‘d to 
the various engineer corps, principally composed ot vi>rkiiig 
men. Some of these dressed admirably, and preserved their 
line unbroken all along the course, to the great delight (d the 
spectators. 

The marked improvement in the marching of most of the corps 
was a subject of general remark. TV^ithout an exception, all the 
uniforms were in excellent condition, and all the regiments pre- 
sented a smart and military* appearance. xVt no iornicr grctit 
gathering of our volunteers did the men of the force generally 
look so soldier-like and so much at their ease in the held 

The marching past having been concluded, General "Walpolo 
and his Staff rode off in the direction where the sham tight was lo 
take place ; and the vast assemblage of spectators, swarming under 
or over the barriers which had hitherto restrained them from 
trespassing on the racecourse, set themselves in motion towards 
the same point of attraction. As far as the eye could reacli, 
backwards or forwards, there was the same multitude, streaming 
in the direction of Bevendean. 

The area within which the conflict took place was as nearly us 
possible circular, rising at the side farthest from the windmill to a 
considerable eminence and sinking m tlie centre, so as to lonn a 
valley or gorge called the Bevendean Yallcy, whieli for a time 
defined pretty accurately the territory of the contending parties 
respectively. The defensive force, 7000 strong, under General 
Bussell, was drawn up on the further slope of this yalle}% having 
its heavy artillery on a lofty knoll, from which it was for a long 
time impossible to dislodge it. The second division, constituting 
the attacking army, some 12,000 strong, held the slopes nearest 
the windmill, with each flank resting upon a farmhouse, A battery 
of heavy guns was posted at each side of the vindmilh and the 
residue of the ordnance was distributed along the front of the line. 
The artillery, numbering some 3000, were proportionately disposed, 
and made up the total of 22,000 volunteers on the field. 

The engagement opened by a heavy fire from the defenders, 
who saw themselves approached on one flank nearer than they 
thought desirable, and, after a short artillery duel, skirmishers 
were thrown out on each side, and some spirited movements took 
place among the gorse and broken ground, forming, as it were, 
the centre of the circle. • When the firing began, there was little 
or no wind, and the consequence was, that the smoke from the 
heavy pieces o£ ordnance hung without rising near the spot 
where the discharge had taken place. Sometimes these smoke- 
clouds looked as tight and hard as bags of wool. Sometimes they 
spread out over the surface of the ground, wearing just such an 
asjiect as if the heath and gorse had been set on fire. At one 
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time tlie fire from the opposing batteries was so constant and heavy 
that the 'whole intervening valley was filled with smoke, and it 
was impossible any longer to discern any thing that was taldno^ 
place Had this state of things continued, the battle might have 
been fought out, as far as the public were concerned, in complete 
darkness, but, fortunately, a current of wind sprang up and 
carried off the densest portions of the vapour, which floated away 
into the distance, blotting out as they went an entire portion of 
the landscape. 

The general plan of the battle appeared to be that, under cover 
of a feigned attack on the right of the defending force, the 
attacking party extended their lines so far to the riglit as first to 
throw back, and eventually to overlflp, the left wing of the defend- 
ing army. The. latter took up a new position, but only to find the 
original assault on its right wing renewed with increased vigour, 
so that, an advance en masse of the attacking force having com- 
menced, the defenders retreated from the ground in the direction 
of their lines in Brighton. 

A considerable proportion of the defending troops wore scarlet 
uniforms, while at least half the attacking party were dressed in 
lightish grey. This distinction in point of colour lent a wonderful 
air of reality to the combat. Universal admiration was expressed 
at the manner in which the artillery was served during the day, 
the very heaviest guns being handled with a smartness, and such a 
continued fire kept up from them, as to show that this important 
branch is one in v/hich the volunteers, if ever called upon, will be 
qualified to render effectual service. 

Firing ceased shortly after four o’clock, and the united 
divisions marched back to Brighton by the routes assigned to 
them. 

The return of the volunteers to London was a work of many 
hours, and it was past midnight before the last of the trains 
arrived. 

The official returns made by the brigadiers of the various bri- 
gades engaged on Brighton Downs on Monday, show the actual field 
state of the forces to be as follows : — Cavalry, 300 ; horse artillery, 
36; brigades of field artillery, 1877; garrison artillery, 1080: 
total artillery, 2957. First division of infantry, under General 
Eussell— 1st brigade, 1738; 2nd brigade, 1624; 3rd brigade, 
1426; 4th brigade, 1959: total infantry, first division, 6747. 
Second division, under command of Major-General Rumley — 1st 
brigade, 2065 ; 2nd brigade, 2258 ; 3rd brigade, 1882 ; 4th brigade, 
2170 ; 5th brigade, 1921 : total infantry, second division, 10,296 — 
making a gross total of 20,336. 

25. The Eoah-hill Murder — Yoluntary Confession and 
SuRKENDER OF CoNSTANCE Kent — This aftemooii Sir Thomas 
Henry, the chief magistrate of Bow- street, received information 
that Miss Constance Kent, formerly of Eoad-hill-house, near 
Frome, had arrived in London from Brighton for the purpose of 
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siirroiifleriiig lierself to tlic olBcers of justice as tlie perpetrator 
of the iihoYQ iiieuiorablo crime. 

llie cireimistuuces of this mj’sterioiis iniirdcr haTe never been 
forgotten, — how, nearly live years ago, the body of a male child, 
which had been missed from its cot, was found in a privy outside 
the house, and how, suspicion having been directed towards Miss 
Eent, the eldest daughter of Mr. Kent by a former wife, she was 
examined before the local magistrates, at the instigation of In- 
spectors "Whicher and Williamson, of the London Detective Police, 
and acquitted of the charge. It is not so generally known that 
nearly a year afterwards, in consequence of an alleged confession of 
the crime b}" Miss Kent to one of her relatives, another attempt to 
investigate the matter was made by the detective officers, who had 
incurred the censure of a large proportion of the Press and the 
public for their proceedings in the case. They found it unadvisable, 
however, to act upon the fresh information which had reached 
them ; and it subsequently transpired that Miss Kent had been 
sent to a convent in France. Nothing more of a reliable character 
was heard of the case until the startling intimation was convoyed 
to the chief magistrate that Miss Kent was in custody upon her 
own confession upon the terrible charge, having been accompanied 
to London by the Kcv. Mr. Wagner, of St. Paul’s, Brighton, to 
whom she had revealed her guilt. 

Shortly before four o’clock, Mr. Superintendent Durkin and Mr. 
Williamson, chief inspector of the Detective force, conducted their 
prisoner to the private room of Sir Thomas Henry. Miss Kent 
■was attired in deep mourning, and wore a thick fall, which almost 
screened her face from view. She spoke firmly, though sadly, and 
occupied a seat during the inquiry. She was attended by the Lady 
Superior of St. Mary’s Hospital, Brighton, in which establishment 
she had been a visitor during the last two years; and she appeared 
about twenty* one years of age. 

The charge having been taken in the usual form, 

Sir Thomas Henry, addressing the prisoner, said,— Am I to 
understand, Miss Kent, that you have given yours’elf up of your 
own free act and will on this charge ? 

Miss Kent. — Yes, sir. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — Any thing you may say here will be 
written down, and may he used against you. Do you quite under- 
stand that ? 

Miss Kent. — Yes, sir. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — Is this paper, now produced before me, in 
your own handwriting, and written of your own free will ? 

Miss Kent. — It is, sir. 

Sir Thomas Henry, — Then, let the charge be entered in her 
own words. 

The charge was then entered as follows : — Constance Emilie 
Kent, of 2, Queen-square, Brighton, charged u|)on her own con- 
fession with having, alone and unaided, on the night of the 29th 
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of June, 1860, murdered at Pwoad-Mll-house, Wiltshire, one Fran- 
cis Saville Kent.^’ 

Sir Thomas Henry. — Have you any objection to sign the state- 
ment you have here made ? I must again remind you that it is 
the most serious crime that can be committed, and that your state- 
ment will be used against you at your trial. I haye had the words 
written copied upon this charge-sheet, but I do not wish you to 
sign it unless you desire to do so. 

Miss Kent. — I will do so if necessary. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — It is not absolutely necessary. There is 
no occasion for you to sign the charge unless you wish it. I will 
have your statement attached to the depositions, and I will again 
ask you if you have made it by your own desire, and without anjr 
inducement from any quarter whatever to give yourself up ? 

Miss Kent. — Yes. 

The Eev. Arthur Douglas Wagner was then sworn, and deposed 
as follows, — I am a clerk in holy orders, and perpetual curate of St. 
PauFs Church, Brighton, which is a chapel of ease to the parish 
church. I have known Constance Kent nearly two years — since 
the summer of 1863. 

Miss Kent. — In August. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — About twenty-one months ? 

Witness. — Yes As far as I can remember, an English family 
wrote to me, asking for her admission to St. Mary’s Home, or 
Hospital, in consequence of her having no home, or of some 
difficulty respecting her. The home,” or rather hospital ” as 
it is now called, is a house for religious ladies, and is attached to 
St. Mary’s Church. She came ^bout that time as a visitor, and 
has been there up to the present day. ^ 

Sir Thomas Henry. — Kow, Mr. Wagner, it is my duty to ask 
you if any inducement has been made to the prisoner in any way 
to make this confession ? 

Witness.— Hone whatever has been made by me. The con- 
fession is entirely her own voluntary act, to the best of my belief. 
It was about a fortnight ago, as far as I can recollect, that the 
circumstance first came to my knowledge. It was entirely her 
own proposition that she should be taken before a London Magis- 
trate. She herself proposed to come to London for the purpose. 
The nature of the confession she made to me was the same, in 
substance, as the statement produced in her own writing, and 
copied upon the charge-sheet. 

Sir Thomas Henry here read the paper again. 

Witness. —Yes, it is the same. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — She made this statement to you? 

Witness. — ^Yes, she did. 

The Rev. Mr. Wagner here observed that in speaking of ^^con- 
fession” he wished to be understood that it was not a private, but 
an open, public confession. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — I will not go into that point here. It 
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iiiav l)e gone into at tlic trial, perliaps Tory fully* (To tlie 
prisoner*) I liope you understand tliat whatever you say must 
he ciitirel}’’ your own free and volimtary statement, and that no 
inducement that may have been held out to you is to have any 
effect upon jmiir mind. 

Miss Kent. — No inducement ever has, sir. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — I am anxious that you should most 
seriously consider that. 

Mr. Wagner. — I wish to mention that many are in the habit of 
coming to confess to me as a religious exercise, but I never held 
out any inducement to her to make a public confession. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — Yes, I think you ought to mention that. 
Did you in the first instance induce her to make the confession to 
you ? 

Mr. Wagner — No, sir. I did not seek her out or in any way 
ask her to come to confession She herself wished to do so. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — If you think that the confession she now 
makes has been induced m consequence of any thing which she 
has said to you, or which you have said to her, you ought to 
say so. 

Mr. Wagner. — I never even recommended it. I have been 
simply passive. I thought she was doing right, and I did not 
dissuade her. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — But do you say that you did not persuade 
her ? 

Mr. Wagner. — I do say so. She thought of it herself, without 
my ever suggesting it. 

Sir Thomas Henry — ^That must be added to Mr. Wagner^s 
depositions. 

The chief clerk then added the latter observations of the Kev 
gentleman to the deposition. 

Sir Thomas Henry, holding up for Miss Kent’s inspection the 
written paper, already referred to, said, — This is the paper you 
wish to hand in as your statement, is it ? 

Miss Kent. — Yes, sir. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — It is not too late even now. I wish to tell 
yon, once more, that this is a very serious charge, and that what- 
ever you write or say may he used against you. You are not 
hound to make any statement unless you desire to do so. 

The chief clerk then again asked the prisoner if the document 
in question was in her handwriting. 

Miss Kent replied, with a slight emphasis, — Yes, it is. 

Sir Thomas Henry asked if Mr. Wagner knew Miss Kent’s 
handwriting. 

Mr. Wagner could not possibly tell, never having seen her 
write. Of course, he had no doubt as to this document having 
been written by her. 

The confession was then read by the clerk. It was as fol- 
lows : — 
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I, Constance Emiiie Kent, alone and unaided, on the night of 
the 29th of June, 1860, murdered at Ptoad-hill-house, Wiltshire, 
one Francis Saville Kent. Before the deed was done, no one knew 
of my intention, nor afterwards of my guilt. No one assisted me 
in the crime, nor in the evasion of discovery.’’ 

Sir Thomas Henry.--“Do you wish to add any thing to this 
statement ? 

Miss Kent,— -No, sir. 

Sir Thomas Henry. — The offence was committed in Wiltshire, 
and the trial must be in that county. It will therefore be ne- 
cessary to send her to be examined before the magistrates in that 
county. 

The warrant was then made out and handed, with the deposi- 
tions, &c , to Inspector Williamson, who removed the prisoner in 
a cab to the railway station. Mr. Wagner and Miss Gireen (the 
Lady Superior) accompanied her. As they were entering the 
vehicle the quaint attire of the latter lady (in the costume of a 
Lady Superior) excited considerable curiosity among the persons 
outside the court. 

The prisoner having been removed to Trowbridge, was brought 
up on the following day before the magistrates sitting in petty 
sessions, charged on her own confession with the wilful murder of 
her step-brother. 

The magistrates present were Messrs. H. G-. Gr. Ludlow, C F. 
D Killard, J. H. Webb, John P. Stancombe, and Thomas Clarke. 
Captain Meredith, the Chief Constable, and Superintendent Harris, 
of the county police, were also present. 

The prisoner was undefended. 

The business was delayed for some time in consequence of the 
absence of the Pev. Arthur Douglas Wagner (of Brighton), and 
upon his arrival the prisoner was brought into court. She was 
accompanied by Miss Green, and in charge of Inspector Frederick 
A. Williamson and Sergeant Thomas, of the Metropolitan Detec- 
tive Police Force, Scotland-yard. , Miss Kent was dressed in deep 
mourning, and wore a thick veil, but she looked very much 
flushed on entering the justice-room. 

The Chairman, addressing her, said, — You are brought on a 
warrant from Bow-street, where you appeared yesterday, and the 
evidence then taken will be read to you. 

The warrant on which she appeared was in the first instance 
formally produced. 

The clerk to the magistrates then read to the Eev. A. D. Wag- 
ner, who was present, the following statement : — 

The Eev. Arthur Douglas Wagner, clerk in holy orders, on 
his oath saith as follows: — 

‘^^I am perpetual curate to St. Paul’s Church, Brighton. I 
have known Constance Kent about twentj^'-one months. She was 
introduced to me for the purpose of being admitted into St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Brighton, which is connected with St. Paul’s Church, 

D 2 
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and slie came tlierc about that time, and lias resided tliere ever 
since. I liave not in any way induced lier to make any confession 
to me, and to the best of my belief the confession she has made 
has been entirely by her own free wdll. About a fortnight ago 
it first came to my knowledge, and it was entirely her own pro- 
position, that she wished to confess and give herself up, and it 
was her own proposition to come to London for that purpose. 
She stated to me, or in words to this effect, that she had alone and 
unaided, on the night of the 29th of June, 1860, murdered at 
Eoad-hill-house, Wiltshire, one Francis Saville Xent. I have 
never said any thing to Constance Kent to persuade her to con- 
fess, nor have I said any thing to dissuade her from doing so, but 
I have been perfectly passive in the matter, feeling that she was 
doing the , right thing It is entirely her own free act. She 
thought of it herself without my suggesting it to her. 

D. Wagner.^ 


The Chairman (to Mr. Wagner). — Is that true? 

Mr. Wagner. — Yes. 

The Chairman (to Miss Kent). — Have you any question to ask 
the witness ? 

Miss Kent. — Ko, sir, I have not. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Wagner). — You may retire. 

The Clerk to the Magistrates then read over the statement 
which was made by the prisoner to the magistrate at BoTr-street. 

Mr. Frederick Adolphus Williamson, who was then called, said, 
— I am an inspector of the Metropolitan Detective Force. Yester- 
day afternoon, the 25th of April, I went to Bow- street Police- 
station, where I found the prisoner. She was undergoing an 
examination before Sir Thomas Henry, the chief magistrate, and 
this paper (the confession) was handed to me. The prisoner was 
handed into my custody at Bow-street, and I conveyed her down 
here last night to Trowbridge. 

, After some further evidence, chiefly of a formal kind, the 
prisoner was committed for trial at the ensuing assizes for the 
County of Wiltshire \ 

29. Banquet at the Eoyal Academy. — The anniversary 
dinner of the Eoyal Academy took place at the Eooms in Trafal- 
gar-square, when a distinguished company assembled, on the 
invitation of the President and Council, to share their sump- 
tuous hospitality and to enjoy the opportunity of inspecting the 
beautiful works of art which formed the Exhibition opened to the 
public this day. 

Among the company were ’His Eoyal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, the ArchHshop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of 
York, the Archbishop of Dublin, several of the Bishops, the 
Ministers of State, and leading politicians of both parties, several 


^ For an account of the proceedhigs at the Trial see the Chronicle for July, 
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of tlie judges, and many noblemen and gentlemen, whose names 
are known in connexion with literature and art There was also 
a full attendance of Academicians and Associates. Sir Chailes 
Eastlake, President of the Academy, occupied the chair The 
usual round of toasts was given — the health of the Dignitaries 
of the Church, proposed by the President, was acknowledged by 
the Archbishop of York. That of the Army and ISavj by the 
Duke of Cambridge and Duke of Somerset The health of the 
Ppsident was proposed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. That 
of Earl Pussell by the President, who afterwards gave that of the 
Earl of Derby. In proposing that nobleman's health in con- 
nexion with the toast of the Interests of Literature," Sir C. 
Eastlake said : — Many of those who deign to be our guests, and 
who have earned great Kterary success, are renowned in the 
Senate; others are conspicuous ornaments of the Church or of 
the learned professions In the practice of the formative arts 
there is generally a decided line of demarcation between the pro- 
fessional artist and the amateur. In letters it is not so — there are 
no amateur writers. All literary candidates for fame come before 
the public on nearly equal terms ; and the consequence is, that the 
author by profession has not only the whole world to please, but 
the whole educated world to contend with. In selecting a repre- 
sentative at once from the aristocracy of intellect and the aris- 
tocracy of rank, I am, therefore, not departing from the catalogue 
of public contributors to the literary attractions of our time. In 
connexion with the toast I have the honour to propose the health 
of a nobleman who has solaced the intervals of important and 
useful public labours by a happy intercourse with the greatest poet 
of antiquity. I have the honour to propose ^ The Health of the 
Earl of Derby.' " 

The speech in which Lord Derby returned thanks was one of 
the most felicitous of the evening, and was warmly applauded by 
the company. He said: — Sir Charles Eastlake, my lords, and 
gentlemen, — to the great majority of those who are honoured with 
invitations to attend this anniversary festival, it is not one of the 
least attractions that we can enjoy the company and feast pre- 
sented to our eyes without being called upon to perform any part 
of the ceremony ourselves, and, with the exception, perhaps, of 
those members of the Government called on to return thanks in 
some official capacity, or those connected with some of those 
societies which this illustrious Academy delights to honour on this 
and other occasions, your other guests come with the happy con- 
sciousness that they may enjoy in silence that which is presented 
to them. It was in that happy conviction that I came here this 
evening, and I must say I n^ver was more taken aback than when, 
immediately before we sat down to dinner, you, Sir Charles, in- 
formed me of the cruel kindness you had destined for me. I con- 
fess I had at the moment a very strong disposition to be seized 
with a sudden and violent indisposition; for I felt myself very 
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iniicli as if I were tlic wrong man in tlie wrong place in returning 
tlianks fur such a toast ; and when I looked around me and saw 
60 mimy who are identified with general literature, with literature 
in the various walks of fiction, poetry, history, science, and 
divinity, I certainly felt that you had committed, what indeed 
is not a frequent circumstance with you, a great error in judg- 
ment, in calling on me to return thanks in the name of literature. 
Why, Sir Charles, I really feel, and I am sure those I am address- 
ing must feel, that I have no claim to respond for the literature 
of the country, any more than any person might have a claim 
to be admitted to the distinguished honour of belonging to this 
Academy on the sole pretension of having produced one single 
copy, however faithful, of one of the great masters. It is true 
I have had before me in that great work to which you have done 
me the honour of alluding a masterpiece of art. And if it be true 
that lit pictiu'a poesis — if it be true that poetry is word-painting 
and painting is visible poetry, then I think I may venture to 
claim for that great original I have endeavoured to copy, that he 
was among the greatest painters of any country in the world. 
For, let me ask you and this assembly, what are the great 
qualities which are required to form a distinguished painter? 
First, I apprehend, they are fidelity to nature, a genuine appre- 
ciation of the beauties of nature — a vivid imagination — a correct 
and anatomical knowledge of the formation of the human frame 
— a correct and almost equally anatomical knowledge of all the 
expressions, feelings, and passions of the human mind, — a correct- 
ness of outline, — boldness of touch, — a vividness of colouring, — 
a judicious distribution of light and shade ; and, the great quality 
of all others, in grouping the subjects together, so to arrange your 
groups that each individual figure should possess its own charac- 
teristic merit and position, and yet all unite to concentrate the eye 
and attention on the great central and principal figure of the 
group. Now, if these are really the characteristics of painting, I 
claim for Homer that in no age and no country has any painter 
surpassed the infinite variety of his achievements. It is not in 
one branch alone, but it is in historical painting, in landscape, 
I may say even in portrait painting, he stands almost unrivalled 
in each and every one of them. If he desires to bring before you 
. an extended group of gods, or warriors, or chieftains in debate, 
he presents a variety and individuality among them that would 
create the envy of a MacKse, a Herbert, or a Frith. If he desires 
to repx’esent the ocean in its milder or stormier characters, by a 
fe'w rapid touches he produces a sketch a Stanfield might look on 
with envy. If he paints the vineyard or harvest home, he bathes 
the landscape in a flood of light which a Linnell would hardly 
venture to emulate. And, passing to the wilder features of rural 
life, the representation of the passions and contests of the brute 
creation, if he attempts to describe a lion springing at and strik- 
ing down a bull in the midst of the herd, or a wounded boar 
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turning on Ms pursuers, or a pack of wolves witk blood-stained 
jaws lapping with their lean tongues the cool surface of some 
dark- watered fountain, or a wounded panther writhing itself up 
the spear that has transfixed her, in order to reach her assailant, 
the few touches which Homer gives brings before the mental eye 
the w^hole scene with a life and vigour which could hardly be 
equalled by an Ansdell or surpassed by a Landseer, He must 
be cold indeed, — he must be insensible to all the beauties of poetic 
language, who could sit down and study and endeavour to imbue 
liimself with the spirit of such an original, without catching some 
faint emanation of its spirit I only wish it could have been in 
iny power by language to represent to the mass of my fellow- 
countrymen the grace, simplicity, and power of the original, with 
as much power, as much clasical talent, and as much ability, as 
have immortalized the illustrations of Homer by Flaxmaii. But 
I feel how unequal I have been to the task I had undertaken. 
I doubt not there may be among those whom I have the honour 
to address many who in their earlier days sat down before some 
great masterpiece of art and determined, not servilely to copy each 
line which they saw before them, but to fill themselves with the 
full perception of its beauties, and when, after devoting days, and 
weeks, and months to a faithful copy of the great work they had 
set before them, it had been completed amid the applause of the 
pubhc and the congratulations of friends, their own feeling of 
internal consciousness told them how far short they had come of 
the original, what an immense distance there was between their 
best efforts and the work they had before them. Most unaffectedly 
such are the views with which I look back on those efforts of 
mine, which you have been pleased to honour with approval this 
night. But while feeling how unworthy I am to receive the com- 
pliment you have paid me in this presence and on this occasion, 
I need hardly say how deeply and gratefully I feel the honour 
which has been conferred on me by this distinguished assembly. 

Several other speeches were delivered in acknowledgment of the 
various toasts, by which tributes were paid to science, archi- 
tecture, and other objects. Among those who addressed the com- 
pany were Dr. Livingstone, the African traveller, Earl Stanhope, 
General Sabine, Mr. Tite, M.P., Lord Naas, Lord Bury, and the 
Lord Mayor of London. 
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9. Yisit oe the Pbince of Wales to Ireland, and Opening 
OF THE Dublin International Exhibition. — The Iiiternational 
Exhibition at Dublin was opened by His Eoyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, with an imposing ceremony and various at- 
tendant festivities, and witnessed by a company of at least 30,000 
visitors, who enjoyed a day of the finest possible weather, and 
a thoroughly successful performance of the whole programme. 
The Winter Garden, as it is to be called hereafter, which re- 
sembles the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, but is about one- fourth 
its size, will be used as a vast conservatory, with the adjacent 
pleasure-grounds, affording in all seasons a delightful pro- 
menade. But for the present this light and graceful structure, 
nearly 500 ft. in length, is occupied by the Exhibition of Arts 
and Industry, while the substantial building of brick and stone, 
which forms the centre of the Eastern front, contains— the picture- 
gaReries; a large concert-hall, to accommodate 3000 persons; a 
smaller concert-hall, for half that number ; a practising-room for 
the orchestra, a lecture-hall, and the saloons and dining-rooms ; 
with a large annexe for machinery in motion, a second annexe 
for other machinery, a third annexe for carriages, and a fourth 
annexe for refreshment-rooms, kitchens, lavatories, and other 
convenient offices. The principal entrance is from Earlsfort- 
terrace, there being six pairs of gateways, for entrance, exit, and 
foot-passengers; the grounds and drive in front being inclosed 
with a handsome chain raRing and rock-face wall. There is also 
an entrance through the pleasure-grounds from Harcourt- terrace. 

The architect was Mr. A. G. Jones, of Dublin ; the engineers 
Messrs. Ordish and Le Eeuve, of Westminster. The decoration 
of the buildings was entrusted to Mr. Doyle; the prevaRing 
colours are green and grey on the columns and ribs. 

The pleasure-grounds, laid out by Mr. JN'iven, are approached 
from the circular transept in the centre of the Winter Garden, 
whence a colonnade leads out upon the terrace in the open air, 
with a flight of steps to descend. A very effective cascade, which 
forms one of the most picturesque features of these pleasure- 
grounds, is seen from the entrance of the Exhibition building, 
looking along the transept, in the centre of which is a bronze 
fountain, of ornamental design. The extent of the out-door plea- 
sure-grounds is about thirteen acres, containing lawn^ avenues, 
shrubberies, slopes, and terraces, with fountains, flower-beds, 
conservatories, and rock-work. Here the geologist finds massed to- 
gether, in and around the basin of the cascade, specimens of some 
of the most beautiful Irish rocks. Here are quartz, with mica run- 
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ning througli it like yeins of silver; greenstone, witk quartz 
veins; grey granite, glistening witk mica; dark basalt, and 
limestone of coralline formation, with many valuable metallic 
ores, marbles, and other samples of the mineral wealth of the 
country. In the rock- work are ferns and primroses, great roots of 
ancient oak from the bogs, and a variety of mosses which fill up 
some of the interstices and enliven the whole. Feathery trees 
droop over the basin from which the water descends ; and after a 
short lapse of time the rockery, which is very beautiful now, will 
be the most attractive portion of these grounds. Adjoining the 
grounds is a house fitted up for Mr. Guinness, who has built at 
the end of his private garden a very elegant little pavillion, over- 
looking the garden of the Exhibition on one side and a small 
lake or piece of artificial water on the other. 

The arrival of the Prince of "Wales on the previous afternoon 
was not marked by any great public demonstration in the city of 
Dublin. His Royal Highness, having crossed from Holyhead to 
Kmgstown, with the Duke of Cambridge, Earl Spencer, Lord 
Dufierin, and Sir Robert Peel, in the Queen’s yacht, the Vic- 
toria and Albert,” was met on his landmg by Lord Wodehouse, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with some of his suite. The 
Prince was heartily cheered by a crowd of people on the platform. 
He came to Dublin with the Lord Lieutenant by a special train, 
in which a state carriage had been prepared for his use. At the 
W^estland-row station the Lord Lieutenant’s carriages were in 
attendance with an escort of cavalry, and the whole party went 
at once to the Viceregal Lodge in the Phoenix Park. The streets 
of Dublin were illuminated at night, looking very gay and splen- 
did, and were filled by a greater crowd than has been seen in 
them since the night following the Queen’s public entry into 
Dublin a few years ago. Fireworks were let ofi‘ from some of the 
houses, flags and banners hung from the window's, and nothing 
was left undone to show how rejoiced the inhabitants of Dublin 
were at receiving the unusual compliment of a Royal visit. 

The next morning the weather was beautiful, and the streets 
.were alive from an early hour with holiday foUis of every class. The 
neighbourhood of the Exhibition building was soon thronged with 
vehicles of every description ; and when eleven o’clock, the hour 
for opening the doors, arrived, the rush of well-dressed company 
was greater than had probably ever before been seen in Dublin. 
The naves, galleries, and halls were all soon filled to overflowing, 
so that long before the Prince arrived there must have been 
30,000 persons present. 

His Royal Highness arrived at about half-past two o’clock, and 
was received at the principal entrance by the following noblemen 
and gentlemen : The Lord Mayor, the Lord Chancellor, the Duke 
of Leinster, the Earl of Meath, Lord Powerscourt, Lord South- 
well, Mr. Sanders (the chairman of the Executive Committee), 
and Mr. B. L. Guinness. His Royal Highness, who was accom- 
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pailied by tTie Duke of Oambridgej and attended by tbo Lord 
Lieutenant and Ladj^ IrYodeboiise, Earl S|)eiicer, and Sir Robert 
Peel, was conducted by the gentlemen named above to the dais 
which had been prepared for the occasion ; and then a pause of a 
few moments took place, during which His Royal Highness sur- 
veyed the sj)lendid coup-d’ceil before him, and bowed in acknow- 
ledgment of the cheers that greeted him on every side. The 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. Levy, of the Theatre Royal, per- 
formed the National Anthem. 

The Duke of Leinster, accompanied by Mr Sanders, then ad- 
vanced to the foot of the dais, and, on behalf of the Exhibition 
Committee, read an address thanking His Royal Highness for 
having come, in the name of Her Majesty, to inaugurate this 
Exhibition. They recognized in this Royal act a high appre- 
ciation of the interests of industry and art, a gracious wi^h to 
advance the welfare of the Irish people, and a continuance of the 
enlightened course of the late illustrious and lamented Prince 
Consort, who bestowed so much encouragement upon works like 
these They concluded with an expression of their heartfelt 
wishes for the health and hajDjiiness of the Princess of Wales, 
whom the Irish people earnestly desired to see amongst them 
Whenever circumstances may permit Her Royal Highness to 
visit onr shores, which we trust will be at no distant period, we 
venture to promise such an enthusiastic welcome as will convey to 
Her Majesty and your Royal Highness the fullest assurance of 
loyalty and devotion.’’ 

To this address His Royal Highness was pleased to return the 
following reply * — 

My Loi'ds and Gentlemen, — I thank you for your address. It 
is a source of sincere pleasure to me to discharge the duty which 
has been confided to me by Her Majesty the Queen in thus 
inaugurating your Exhibition. It is not less in accordance with 
my own feelings than with those of Her Majesty to assist in every 
measure which is calculated for the happiness and welfare of the 
Irish people. The example of my lamented and beloved parent 
will, I trust, be ever present to my mind as a stimulus to the 
encouragement of every work which is calculated to advance ^ 
international prosjierity and to develojDe the resources of my coun- 
try. The cultivation of the fine arts, in itself so powerful an 
auxiliary in civilizing and refining the human race, has been an 
important object in this Exhibition, and, indeed, is known already 
to have produced most satisfactory results. Believe me to be very 
sensible of your kind wishes on behalf of the Princess of Wales. 
Her regret at not being able to accompany me only equals my 
own, and you may rely on her anxiety to come among you and 
herself to ask the welcome which she is as sure to receive.” 

An address was then presented by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
after which a procession was formed, at the head of which His 
Royal Highness made the tour of the building, receiving fresh 
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demonstrations of loyal welcome as eacli department was readied. 
Ilis Eoyal Higlmess took mucli notice of the sculpture, and 
stopjped before several pictures in the gallery. 

A good deal of time was spent befoie the Marriage of the 
Princess Royal/' containing portraits of the whole family ; and their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge 
paused, evidently much affected, before the picture of the first 
Exhibition, tlie central figure of which is the late Prince Consort. 
‘^The Presentation of the Crimean Medals" also attracted much 
attention from the Ro^^al visitors, as did also seveial of the 
Dresden pictures. 

The Prince and his companions, having made the complete tour 
of the building, receiving the most enthusiastic acclamations from 
the vast assemblage, returned to the dais, which then, with the 
two Royal Princes, the Lord Lieutenant, the Irish Court in full 
uniform, the numerous naval and military officers, and the various 
municipal bodies in their robes, presented a most brilliant and 
animated appearance. Mr. Parkinson, the principal comptroller 
of the Exhibition, presented His Royal Highness with the key of 
the building, which His Royal Highness graciously accepted, and 
then, with due solemnity, declared the Exhibition to be opened. 

A rocket was shot into the air, the artillery thundered in 
response from a hundred guns, and the inaugural ceremonial of 
the exhibition terminated. 

The police arrangements were excellent The vocal and instru^ 
mental music was very well performed ; Mr Robinson directed 
the choral singers. 

The Prince of Wales returned to the Yiceregal Lodge at four 
o’clock In the evening he was entertained by the Lord Mayor 
with a splendid ball at the Mansion House, to which a large 
number of the nobility and gentry were invited to meet His Royal 
Highness. The city was again illuminated at night. 

On the 10th a grand review of the troops in garrison in Dublin 
was held on the Fifteen Acres, in the Phoenix Park. The Duke 
of Cambridge took the command of the troops They were re- 
viewed by the Prince of Wales and the Lord Lieutenant; Lady 
Wodehouse, Mr. Edmund R. Wodehouse, the Hon Ralph Har- 
bord, and other members of the Yiceregal Household accompanied 
the Royal party. The number of spectators on the ground was 
greater than on any similar occasion since the visit of the Queen 
in 1849. The Prince of Wales, who was attired in the uniform of 
the 10th Hussars, of which regiment His Royal Highness is Colonel, 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. On the arrival of the 
Prince, at a quarter past three o'clock, a Royal salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired, and the troops having been inspected, the review 
at once commenced It terminated at half-past four o'clock. 

On the 11th, the Prince, accompanied by Prince Leiniiigen, 
Lord and Lady Wodehouse, and an escort of the lOtli Hussars, 
paid a second visit to the Exhibition, where he was received by 
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tlie Duke of Leinster and tlie Exliibiiioii Committee. His Royal 
Highness spent two hours in minutely inspecting the objects of 
interest in the building. After leaving, he visited St. PatriclCs 
Cathedral, where he was received by the Dean, Mr. Benjamin Lee 
Guinness, the munificent restorer of the venerable edifice, and 
other eminent persons. Having inspected and commended the 
improvements in the church, His Royal Highness drove through 
the leading thoroughfares of the city in an open carriage, and 
returned to the Viceregal Lodge at Lour, p m. The Prince’s 
reception every where was enthusiastic. 

On the 12th, the Prince left the Viceregal Lodge to visit 
Lord Powerscourt, at that nobleman’s seat in the county of Wick- 
low. He was accompanied by the Lord Lieutenant and Lady 
Wodeliouse, Earl Spencer, Mr. Heibert Fisher, private secre- 
tary : Colonel Keppel, Mr. E. R. Wodehouse, private secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant ; and Captain Arkwright, A.D 0. in 
waiting. The royal party arrived at Powerscourt House about 
half-past two o’clock, and were received at the front entrance of 
the mansion Lord and Lady Powerscourt. Having partaken 
of luncheon, the Prince proceeded, accompanied by his noble host, 
to see the waterfall, which, in consequence of the recent rain, 
presented a magnificent cascade. The Royal party then proceeded 
to Kingstown, where they arrived about five o’clock. His Royal 
Highness entertained on board the Victoria and Albert ” the - 
Lord Lieutenant and Lady Wodehouse, Sir George Brown, Lord 
St. Lawrance, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and other distinguished 
persons. At twenty-five minutes past seven the royal yacht 
steamed out of the harbour, and the Prince, wLo stood on the 
deck, was loudly cheered by the immense concourse of people who 
had assembled to witness his departure. 

2 . Phesentation oe the Keys of the Tower of London 
10 Sir John Burgoyne. — The newly- appointed Constable of the 
Tower of London, General Sir John Fox Burgoyne, took possession 
of that ancient fortress, with all the accustomed formalities. This 
ceremony was performed within the walls of the Tower, in the 
presence of Viscount Sydney, the Lord Chamberlain, the officers 
of the garrison, and a batallioii of the Grenadier Guards, now 
stationed there. Among the persons who were present on this 
occasion were the Duke of Richmond, his son, the Earl of March, 
Lord Frederick Paulet, General Wyndham, the Hon. Spencer 
Ponsonby, Lord de Ros, and other gentlemen. The Guards, 
attended by their band, were drawn up within the garrison, and 
formed three sides of a square. The Yeoman Warders of the 
Tower, forty in number, also took part in the pageant, dressed in 
their quaint bright scarlet costume and bearing halberds. At one 
o’clock General Sir John Burgoyne, attended by his Aide-de- 
Camp, Captain the Hon. George Wrottesley, entered the garrison, 
and the troops presented arms to receive him. He wore the 
uniform of a general officer, and all his many military decorations. 
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Having taken his place within the hollow square formed by the 
troops, Mr. John Humphreys, by virtue of his office of Coroner for 
the Eastern Division of Middlesex, but wearing the uniform of a 
Deputy Lieutenant on the occasion, proceeded to read her Majesty’s 
letters patent appointing Sir John Lord Lieutenant of the Tower 
Hamlets and Gustos Eotulorum ; and Mr, T. W. Ratcliff, Steward 
and Coroner of the Liberty of the Tower, read the patent of 
appointment as Constable and Q-overnor of the Tower of London. 
That done. Lord Sydney, the Lord Chamberlain turning to Sir 
J ohn, presented him with the keys of the fortress in the name and 
on behalf of Her Majesty the Queen; the Yeoman Warders, 
following an ancient custom on such occasions, responded Amen ” 
in chorus, the troops gave a Royal salute and presented arms, 
and the band played the National Anthem. Sir John was then 
formally presented to the officers of the garrison. With that the 
ceremony of installation ended, and the new Constable and Grovernor 
was conducted over the armoury, and afterwards took luncheon 
with the officers at their head- quarters 

31. Epsom Races — The Derby. — Notwithstanding that there 
seemed no diminution of the crowd on the road, the railway was 
crowded even more than on any previous anniversary. Trains 
at the shortest possible intervals consistent with safety were 
despatched from London Bridge, Yictoria, and Waterloo; and 
countless thousands availed themselves of the new route, md 
Banstead, to the Downs, The scene in Epsom, between eleven 
and twelve o’clock, baffles all description — the centre of the High- 
street being crammed ; and the clock tower was the centre of the 
largest muster of vehicles and people ever remembered on a Derby 
morning. The hotels, taverns, a A refreshment shops were com- 
pletely besieged The crowd on the Downs was as great as on any 
former anniversary, the immense masses of people stretching on 
both sides of the course far beyond Tattenham Corner. The Grand 
Stand and the general and inner rings were crammed. Almost 
all the prominent members of the House of Peers and of the House 
of Commons could be noted, and there was a great gathering of 
Erenchmen, who had come to England for the purpose of watching 
the race with the hope of witnessing the victory of Gladiateur. 
The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Duke of Cambridge and 
the Duke de Brabant, arrived at the Grand Stand about two 
o’clock, having journeyed from Marlborough House, and shortly 
afterwards His Royal Highness proceeded to the paddock to wit- 
ness -the saddling of the horses. Much excitement was cre- 
ated by the appearance of the Prince in the paddock ; and His 
Royal Highness was mobbed in the most approved manner of 
English demonstrative loyalty. The first race, the Bentinck 
Plate, was, as usual, almost totally disregarded by the general 
company, and all was impatience for the decision of the grand 
struggle. Betting on the Derby had in the meantime under- 
gone some alterations. Large outlays were made on Gladiateur, 
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principally from tlie pockets of tlie Freiicli party, until lie 
cIoschI at o to 2 ; wMlst 7 to 2 was taken freely about Breadalbaiie, 
10 to i was otlered to the close against Longdown, and 11 to 1 
against Oppressor, to get on wlioin there bad been a rush in the 
eaiiier portion of the day. So good a thing was it considered for 
one of the faTonrites, that the rear rank found scarcely any sup- 
port, 1000 to 8 being always obtainable about Eltliam. Gladiateur 
and Le Mandarin were saddled at the lower end of the course. 
There was the usual ‘‘ mobbing in the paddock, and the favonrites 
were surrounded by their anxious partisans The police contrived 
to get the course admirably cleared, and the appearance of the 
cracks in their preliminary canters was eagerly scrutinized, 
Gladiateur and Mr. Chaplin’s pair, Breadalbaiie and Broomielaw, 
being received with great cheering from the spectators as they 
swept past the Stand. Immediately after the preliminary canters 
a body of mounted police preceded the Prince of Wales to the 
Grand Stand, His Poyal Highness being arm-in-arm with the 
Duke de Brabant and the Earl of Derby. As they proceeded past 
the crowded Stand they were at once recognized, and cheered. 
The Prince, who had been received by Mr. Henry Dorling, the 
clerk of the course, took his station on the Stewards’ Stand, and 
evinced the liveliest interest in the proceedings. Several failures 
occurred before the final signal was given, and in one of the 
breakings away the pulling Joker slipped up sideways, and 
throwing Sharp, broke away, and ran some distance before being 
stopped. The horse was subsequently led away, and did not go to 
the post. Although an hour elapsed before the Derby was run, 
the spectators bore the continual disappointments remarkabl}^ well, 
and wEen the signal was given at four o’clock, the deafening shout 
of They’re off,” resounded far over the Downs. From Tattenhani 
corner only Gladiateur, Christmas Carol, Eltham, Archimedes, 
Brahma, and Oppressor appeared to have any chance. But at the 
distance Gladiateur, who had prievously been twice disappointed 
in his efforts to get through, came up full of running, and com- 
mencing to overhaul Christmas Carol and Eltham at every stride, 
he breasted the hill, and settling his opponents directly he got 
fairly into his stride, won in a canter by two lengths ; Eltham 
being beaten half a length for second place; whilst Longdown 
^Yas a good fourth. Breadalbane, who was in trouble at three- 
quarters of a mile, was beaten a long way by his stable companion 
Broomielaw, who came round Tattenham Corner, accompanied by 
with a clear lead, but the pair gave in immediately 
afterwards. Thus for the first time in the annals of British racing, 
the Derby fell to a foreigner. 

The sensation produced when it was known that the French 
horse had actually won, was indescribable. The barriers burst 
like so many cobwebs, and fully half the spectators present 
nocked on to the race-course, so that from the paddock well nigh 
to Tattenham corner there was one dense, swarming, excited mass 
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of Imiiianity. The utmost efforts of the police with difficulty 
sufficed to clear and keep the space requisite for unsaddling , and, 
although there appeared to he no visible need for the precaution^ 
Grladiateur was escorted into this area by a force of mounted 
constabulary. His jockey was repeatedly and very cordially 
cheered, and the friends of Count de Lagrange applauded again 
and again. The following was the result of the race. 

The Eighty-sixth Derby Stakes of 60 sovs. each, h ft., for S-yr.- 
olds ; colts 8st. 101b., and fillies 8st. 51b. ; the owner of the second 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes ; one mile and a half (on the 
New Course); 249 subs. 


Count F. de Lagrange’s Gladiateur, by Monarque 

out of Miss Gladiator (bred in France), 8st. 101b. 

(H. Grimshaw) 1 

Mr. E. Walker’s Christmas Carol, 8st. 101b. (T. 

French) 2 

Mr. W. llobinson’s Eltham, 8st. 101b. (S. Adams) 3 
Mr. Spencer’s Longdown, 8st. 101b. (J. Osborne) . 4 
Mr Palmer’s Kate Hampton, 8st. 51b. (Norman) . 0 
Duke of Beaufort’s Todlebcn, 8st. 101b. (Fordham) 0 

Count F. de Lagrange’s Le Mandarin, 8st. 101b. 

(Hunter) 0 

Lord Stamford’s Archimedes, 8st 101b. (Challoner) 0 

Mr. Haig’s Roderick Random, 8st. 101b. (G. Noble) 0 

Baron Rothschild’s Zephyr, 8st. 51b (J. Daley) . 0 

Mr. Chaplin’s Breadalbane, 8st 101b (Aldcroft) . 0 

Mr. Chaplin’s Broomielaw, 8st. 101b. (J. Mann) . 0 

Mr. Merry’s Wild Charley, 8st. 101b (A Edwards) 0 

Mr. Mackenzie’s Oppressor, 8st. 101b. (J Doyle) . 0 

Marquis of Hastings’s Kangaroo, 8st. 101b. (J. 

Grimshaw) ....... 0 

Capt. Gray’s Audax, 8s t. 101b. (F. Adams) . . 0 

Sir J. Hawley’s Bedminster, 8st. 101b. (Wells) . 0 

Mr. C. P. Hudson’s Tilt, 8st 101b. (Perry) . . 0 

Lord Poulet’s Nutfinder, 8st. 101b. (J. Reeves) , 0 

Lord Durham’s Ariel, 8st. 101b (J. Adams) . . 0 

Lord Glasgow’s Rifle, 8st. 101b. (H. Covey) . . 0 

Mr. J. B Morris’s Puebla, 8st. 101b. (A. Cowley) . 0 

Lord Westmoreland’s Brahma, 8st. 101b. (J. 

Goater) ........ 0 

Count Batthyany’s King Charming, 8st 101b. 

(Custance) ....... 0 

Mr. Watt’s Olmar, 8st. 101b. (J. Snowden) . . 0 

Mr. Bowes’s Farewell, 8st, 101b. (Ashmall) . . 0 

Mr. C. E. Johnstone’s The First Born, 8st. 101b. 

(Maidment) 0 

Mr. T. Parr’s Friday, 8st. 101b. (Clement) . . 0 

Mr. J. White’s Joker, 8s t. 101b. (E. Sharp) . . 0 

Mr. G. Reynolds’s Richmond, 8st. 101b. (Morris) . 0 
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Betting before tlie start, — 5 to 2 agst. Gladiateiir, 7 to 2 agst. 
Brcadalbaiie, 10 to Leach agst, Arcliiiiiedes and Longdown, 11 to 
1 agst. Oppressor, 100 to 7 each agst. Wild Charley and Christmas 
Carol, 20 to 1 agst. Zephyr, 50 to 1 each agst. Brooiiiielaw, Bed- 
minster, Ariel, and Brahma, 1000 to 12 agst. Kangaroo, 1000 
to 10 each agst. King Charming, Olinar, Friday, and Farewell, 
1000 to 8 agst. Roderick Eandom and Eltham, and 1000 to 5 
each agst. Richmond and Aiidax. 


JUNE. 

2. The Oaks. — Ranking second as the great sporting event of 
the year, the Oaks again sustained its reputation, and the fillies’ 
race brought together another enormous assembly on Epsom Downs. 
The following are the particulars of this race : — 

The Eighty-seventh Oaks Stakes of 60 sovs. each, h. ft., for 
3-yr.-olds ; fillies 8st. 101b. each ; the owner of the second horse 
received 100 sovs. out of the stakes. 


Mr. Harlock’s Regalia, by Stockwell out of Gem, 
8st 101b. (Norman) ...... 

Mr. Henry’s Wild Agnes, 8st. 101b. (J. Osborne) . 
Baron Rothschild’s Zephyr, 8st. 101b. (Webb) 

Mr. Craven’s Cobweb, 8st. 101b. (J. Goater) . 
LordSt. Yincent’s Araucaria, 8st. 101b. (F. Adams) 
Mr. Naylor’s Icicle, 8st. lOlb. (Ohalloner) 

Count Lagrange’s La Fortune, 8st. lOlb. (H. 
Grimshaw) ....... 

Mr. W. Robinson’s Miss Hobbie, 8s t. lOlb. (S. 
Adams) ........ 

Mr. W. R. Cameron’s Peeress, 8st. 101b. (W. 

Boyce) 

Duke of Beaufort’s Siberia, 8st. 101b. (Fordham) . 
Lord Glasgow’s White Duck, 8st. 101b. (Custance) 
Lord Glasgow’s sister to General Peel, 8st. 101b. 
(J. Adams) ....... 

Mr. T. Gunnell’s Grace Darling, 8st. 101b. 

(Edwards) 

•Baron Rothschild’s Amber, 8st. lOlh. (J. Daley) . 
Mr. H. Wilmer’s Zenobia, 8st. lOlb. (J. Snowden). 
Mr. T. Yalentine’s Celerrima, 8st. lOlb. (T. French) 
Mr. Fleming’s QuHl, 8st. lOlb. (H. Covey) . 

Mr. H Savile’s Spice, 8st. lOlb. (Perry) 


1 

2 

3 

4 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Betting.— 9 to 4 each agst. Siberia and Wild Agnes, 8 to 1 agst. 
Grace Darling, 10 to 1 agst. White Duck, 100 to 8 each agst. 
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Miss Hobble and Zepliyr, 20 to 1 each agst Araucaria and Regalia, 
25 to 1 agst. La Fortune, and 50 to 1 ea(ii agst. Cobweb and 
Icicle After a few failures and a short delay at the post— caused 
mainly by Peeress refusing to start— they were despatched at 
thirteen minutes past three o’clock. Amber was first off, but 
in a few strides the running was taken up by Sister to General 
Peel ; Amber, Ptegalia, Grace Darling, and Icicle following her in 
a body to the top of the hill, where Celerrima took fourth place, 
Siberia going on fifth, and Wild Agnes sixth, and behind whom 
was Grace Darling, who had just previously droj)ped from the 
front rank. In the immediate wake of this lot were Spice, Zephyr, 
and Quill; whilst the rear division comprised Araucaria, Miss 
Hobbie, and Peeress. Half-way across the furze Wild Agnes 
went to the front, having, how^ever, only a slight lead of Eegalia 
and Celerrima, who, as stated, were second and third, close up 
with whom were Sister to General Peel and Siberia. Descending 
the hill tow^ards Tattenham Corner, La Fortune ran into about 
sixth place, Zephyr at the same time following the French mare, 
and Cobweb simultaneously with this movement drew forward. 
When fairly in the straight Regalia passed Wild Agnes, next to 
whom followed Zephyr, Cobweb, White Duck, La Fortune, and 
Siberia, but long before reaching ther distance Regalia assumed a 
decided lead, and coming away, won with the greatest ease by six 
lengths ; four lengths separated the second and third, and three 
lengths divided the third and fourth. White Duck was fifth, La 
Fortune sixth, Siberia seventh, and Grace Darling eighth. The 
three last were Araucaria, Amber, and Peeress. Net value of the 
stakes, 5275/. Time, 2 min. 51| sec. 

3. Birth of a Prince — (From the London Gazette ) — Marl- 
borough House, June 3 This morning, at eighteen minutes past 
one o’clock, Her Ro}^! Highness the Princess of Wales was 
happily delivered of a Prince 

^‘His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the Lord Cham- 
berlain of Her Majesty’s Household, and the Lady of Her Royal 
Highness’s Bedchamber were in attendance. The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department arrived at Marlborough House 
immediately after. 

This happy event was made known by the firing of the Park 
and Tower guns.” 

The recovery of Her Royal Highness the Princess and the 
health of the infant Prince proceeded most favourably. 

5. Opening of the Royal Dramatic College at Woking. — 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales went through the cere- 
mony of inaugurating and formally opening the central hall of 
this institution. The honour of the Prince’s visit was quite suffi- 
cient to make a gala day and festivity of the occasion, and though 
the number of visitors who came down from London was less 
than was expected, the short ceremony passed off with the utmost 
eclat. A temporary station was erected in front of the building 
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for the oeeabum, aiul all over tlie grounds aroiiiul it fljjgs and 
banners were Imiig aiout in picturesque eonfiibioin while the niaiii 
entrance to the new hall in the centre was most ellectiYcly draped 
ill colours. On the lawn in front of tlie College the hand of the 
24th Surrey Yolimtcers was brigaded, and played during the day 
admirably, though their performances were almost eclipsed by the 
really beautiful instrumentation of the band of the boys of the 
Diilce of York’s School, whose playing elicited repeated applause 
At four o’clock His Eoyal Highness arrived at the platform, 
where he was received by the master, Mr. IrYcbster, the deputy- 
master, Mr. Oreswick, and the wardens, Mr. Bell, Mr. Biickstone, 
Mr. Compton, Mr. Theodore Martin, Mr. Y^illiani Sams, Mr 
Toole, Mr Y^igan, Mr. Jerwood, and the secretary to the College, 
Mr. Anson His Eoyal Highness passed at once to the entrance 
of the hall, under the porch of which Mr. Webster presented him 
with a massive gold key, vith which, amid loud cheers, the Prince 
proceeded to unlock the doors and enter the building, which was 
already full of visitors — nearly all ladies. The hall itself is a 
plain lofty building, hung aronnd with a few fine pictures, and 
with its high walls ornamented hero and there with busts of cele- 
brated act 01 s. In the centre of the hall a small canopied dais was 
erected, and on this the Prince stood while Mr. lYebster read •the 
following address . — 

“ May it please your Eoyal Highness, — Five years ago, on 
the 1st of June, 1860, close to this spot, yonr Eoyal Ilighncss’s 
illustrious father, the late revered Prince Consort, laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the building which is to-day liappilj^ inaugurated by 
*your Eoyal Highness. Upon that memorable occasion the illus- 
trious Prince said that the Eoyal Dramatic College would confer 
a benefit upon the public as well as upon the stage, by aiding a 
profession from which the community at large derived rational 
entertainment, in which popular amusement was combined with 
moral instruction and intellectual culture. Sir, these golden 
words are treasured among the highest incentives which, from 
that time to the present, have stimulated our exertions in carry- 
ing out the design of the institution. We have sedulously en- 
deavoured to establish the Eoyal Dramatic College on such a basis 
as would have justified the approval of the illustrious Prince, yoiii; 
father. We have the satisfaction, Sir, of being able to say "that 
the design which your Eoyal father approved has not been in the 
slightest particular departed from, and that by steady perseverance 
we have already succeeded in effecting the main purpose of the 
institutioii. Three objects were contemplated in the erection of 
this Oollege--a retreat for aged and infirm members of the dra- 
matic profession, schools for the education of the children of 
actors and writers for the stage, and a central hall, which should 
embrace a library and gallery for the collection of works of art and 
literature illustrative of the English drama. The first of these 
objects is accomplished ; for the second funds are in course of 
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accumulation ; tlie third, whicli crowns the edifice, your Royal 
Highness is now about to dedicate to the ^ses for which it was 
designed. Among the numerous benevolent institutions which 
abound in this country, there is none more deserving of generous 
support than the Royal Dramatic College. The actor, who is the 
interpreter of the poet in his gayest and in his gravest moods, 
and who imparts to the drama that vital grace and expression 
which brings out its passions and emotions into palpable life, 
possesses peculiar claims upon the sympathies of the public His 
rewards are precarious ; his fame is ephemeral ; and when his 
faculties fail he passes from the bright footlights into oblivion. 
Here we hope to afford him rest and comfort m old age, where, 
no longer fretted by the outer battle of life, he may serenely look 
^ through the loopholes of retreat,’ 

'to see tlie stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the ciowd.' 

Here, too, we hope to preserve the records and personal relics of 
his profession, so that when the actor is seen no more, the me- 
morials of his art shall survive him. The stage of this country 
owes your Royal Highness a large debt of gratitude for the con- 
stant interest you have taken in its progress ; and, by extending 
your favour to the Royal Dramatic College, your Royal High- 
ness has not only bestowed an important .boon on the whole 
dramatic profession, but materially elevated its title to public 
respect and support Upon your Royal Highness properly de- 
volves the task of bringing to a successful conclusion the noble 
work whose foundations were laid by your illustrious father, and 
whose objects Her Gracious Majesty, your Royal mother, has 
thought worthy of her patronage. We thank you for it from our 
hearts. May the work which you have this day inaugurated 
prosper, and may 3^our Royal Highness live long to witness its 
happy fruits.” 

To this address, the conclusion of which Was loudly cheered, 
His Royal Highness replied as follows , — 

Gentlemen, 

It is truly gratifying to my feelings to find myself this day 
.called on to take a part in the final completion of a building the 
foundation of which was the work of my lamented father, as it 
was also an object which he had much at heart. My satisfaction 
is increased by finding his beneficent plan carried out in a manner 
worthy of the cause and of the profession for the benefit oi which 
the Dramatic College has been instituted, and that, as the in- 
evitable hour approaches, he who has so often administered to 
your amusement, blended with instruction, will here find a retreat 
open for age and its infirmities, in grateful recognition of a debt 
due by the world at large. I am happy to learn that the funds are * 
progressively increasing towards conferring the inestimable boon 
of education on the children of men who, whether by their per- 
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farmances or by tbeir writings, have tbem selves laboured so well 
in the cause of literature, and so justly earned this provision for 
their ofisprmg. The inangiiration of the building we are now in 
completes the three purposes which you have enumerated as form- 
ing the original design of this institution. After having provided 
for the material wants and comforts of those who are entitled to 
seek a shelter in this asylum, the last object is to cheer their 
evening of life, and to embellish its closing scenes with the hooks, 
memorials, and records of their art, that they may again live in 
the past, and make their final exit m a spirit of tliankfiilness to 
Grod and their fellow-creatures.^'' 

At the termination of this reply the ceremony of presenting the 
purses collected by ladies m aid of the funds of the College was 
gone through ; after which His Royal Higliiicss made a short 
tour round the buildings of the College, and then took his 
departure for London. 

6 — 9 Funeral of the Czarewitch —Oii the first of these 
days the funeral of the late heir to the Russian Empire was cele- 
brated with great pomp in the Gathedi al of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
at St. Petersburg It may be said that all the inhabitants of the 
capital assisted at the sad ceremony. The steamers on the j^feva, 
the English quay, all the streets, and every place the cortege had 
to pass, were covered by compact crowds dressed in mourning. 
Conformably to the fixed ceremonial, the coffin had been removed 
at Cronstadt from the frigate Alexander Hewsky '' to the Imperial 
yacht “ Alexandria,'’ and placed on the catafalque of red velvet 
which surmounted a dais of gold and silver cloth, with tassels of 
gold, ornamented with garlands of flo'wers, shrubs, and bouquets. 
The catafalque was placed on the deck of the steamer, the curtains 
of the dais open and fastened to the columns. Salvoes of artillery 
and tine bells of Cronstadt saluted the departure of the ‘‘Alex- 
andria/’ on board which the Emperor conducted to St. Peters- 
burg the mortal remains of his son. 

When the Impeiial steamer entered the Neva, the fire of the 
guns announced its approach, and the bells of the city began to 
mix their funeral volleys with the rolling of the artillery It was 
then a little past one o’clock. The landing-place on the English 
quay was covered with black cloth. At twenty minutes past one 
the “Alexandria” anchored. The cannons continued to fire inces- 
santly, and the military bands played the Dead March. Every 
one was uncovered. 

His Eminence the Metropolitan of Novgorod and St. Peters- 
burg received, with the whole of the clergy, the body of His 
Imperial Highness, and read the customary pra3"ers. After those 
prayers, four major-generals belonging to the Emperor’s suite 
removed the pall from the coffin. His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor, their Imperial Highnesses the Grand Dukes, and the 
aides-de-camp general of the Emperor then carried the coffin 
from the steam-vessel and placed it on the funeral car. Then the 
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four major-generals of His Imperial suite who had removed the 
pall again covered the coffin with it. 

The funeral cortege was then formed, and was of an extraordinary . 
length. Its route was along the English quay, la place Petrovsky, 
la place de TAmiraute, la place du Palais, and the quai de la Cour. 
It crossed the St. Petersburg Bridge, and entering the fortress 
through the St. John’s Gate, proceeded towards the cathedral. 
The wdiole road was lined by troops and by dense crowds of people 
When the procession reached the cathedral, it found the Corps 
Diplomatique, headed by the Ambassador of Spain, standing on 
the right of the dais, near the south gate, and at the side of the 
places reserved for the Imperial family. Behind were the Coun- 
cillors of the Empire, the Ministers, the Senators ; then the ladies 
of honour, the mistresses of the Courts of the Grandes Duchesses, 
the maids of honour, &c. 

In the centre of the cathedral the catafalque had been erected 
upon a base of three steps, covered with red velvet bordered with 
gold. Four gilt -twisted columns supported a dais of silver cloth, 
surmounted by the Imperial crown ; at each side of the cornice 
were scutcheons with the arms of the august dead ; the draperies 
of the dais were of gold cloth, trimmed with silver, and lined with 
white satin At the four corners were plumes of white ostrich 
feathers. The canopy was lined inside with white satin ; on it 
were embroidered in gold the monogram of the late Czarewitch, 
encircled by the badge of the Order of St Andre, and surmounted 
by the crown Four candelabra were burning at the sides of the 
superior steps , eight more were around the first In front of 
the catafalque were arianged three gilt pedestals; the middle 
one received the naval flag of the late Czarewitch ; the two 
others the colours of the Ataman. Between these three pedestals 
and the inconostase were ranged, in two rows, thirty-two tabourets, 
covered with cloth of gold, on which were placed the Foreign 
and Russian orders of the deceased Grand Duke, and the insignia 
of the Ataman. 

When the coffin, brought into the cathedral by His Majesty the 
Emperor, the august members of the Imperial family, and the 
aides de-camp general of the Emperor, had been placed on the 
catafalque, two aides-de-camp of the Emperor, and two officers who 
were attached to the person of the late Czarewitch, removed the 
lid of the coffin and carried it to the table destined for its recep- 
tion. The body was then re-covered, as high as the chest, with 
the funeral pall. The service of the dead and the reading from 
the Evangelists being concluded, His Majesty the Emperor ap- 
proached the coffin, and embraced his dearly-beloved son. The 
same duty was then performed by all the members of the Imperial 
family who were present. By degrees, after the departure of the 
Emperor, the assembly dispersed, and soon a pious crowd of visitors 
of every degree invaded the cathedral. Whilst the cortege had 
pursued its route from the English quay to the fortress, a crowd, 
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also Tory numerous, liad asked for tlie distribution of tbe flowers 
and foliage whicb, on board tbe “Alexandria/^ bad ornamented 
tbe catafalque ; and it was a touching sight to witness that 
multitude, in which every one was desirous to preserve some 
material memento of that day, so especially marked in the mourn- 
ing with which all Russia was clothed. In the evening, at eight 
o’clock, His Majesty the Emperor, and all the members of the 
Imperial family, attended the funeral prayers at the Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Her Majesty the Empress, conducted by 
the Emperor, arrived at half-past nine, when the church contained 
only the attendants of the Court, to salute the mortal remains of 
her well-beloved son, to weep and to pray at the foot of his coffin. 

On J une 9 the body was finally deposited in the vault of the 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, at St Petersburg. The 
Emperor was present, but the Empress remained at Tsarskoe- 
Selo, where the Emperor with his sons hastened to rejoin her as 
soon as the mournful ceremony was over. The late Prince was 
buried by the side of his sister Alexandria, who died young. 

— Railway Accidents. — The Whitsun- week was marked by 
three railway accidents, two of which were accompanied by a de- 
ploiable loss of life. 

(1.) On the 6th, the mail train on the Grreat Western Railway 
came to a stand-still near the Keynsham station through the 
breaking down of the engine, and in a few minutes after, the 
train with the letter-bags ran into it, crushing several carriages, 
and injuring many persons, but, happily, none fatally. Ere 
any measures could be taken to stop the traffic, a long train of 
empty carriages from Bath dashed into the two disabled trains, 
adding greatly to the mischief, and it is almost unaccountable that 
with these repeated collisions no lives were lost. 

(2.) A most frightful accident took place on the 7th, at Red- 
nal, a station on the Shrewsbury and Chester railway. A large 
excursion train consisting of thirty-two carriages, and drawn 
by two powerful engines, was proceeding from Liverpool to Bir- 
mingham ; near Rednal the rails had i3een newly relaid, and a 
portion of them had not been ballasted, and on approaching that 
part of the Kne the carriages began to oscillate fearfully. The 
train was proceeding at great speed (it was much behind its time), 
and the drivers, seeing the danger, attempted to draw up,* but 
were unable to do so, and both engines dashed off the line, pro- 
ceeding in opposite directions. The scene that ensued baffles all 
description. From eight to nine hundred persons were in the 
train, and the shrieks, cries, and groans of the poor creatures were 
most heartrending. The engines and a great portion of the car- 
riages were smashed to atoms. One of the stokers was killed, 
and one of the drivers seriously injured. When the mangled 
bodies of the passengers were got out it was found that seven men 
and women and two children were killed, and about fifty persons, 
inciudmg men, women, and children, were more or less injured, 
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tlie greater portion of tlicin very severely. The bodies of the dead, 
who in most cases were frightfully disfigured, were removed to the 
goods-shed, while those who were injured were sent on to Shrews- 
bury. A large number of stretchers were put in requisition, and 
the great bulk of sufferers at once carried to the Salop Infirmary ; 
but it was found that accommodation could not be had for the 
whole, and several were taken to hotels and private houses. STost 
of the medical men in the town at once went to the iiifirniary and 
offered their services, and the regular staff of the infirmary were 
engaged during the whole of the niglit in dressing the wounds 
and otherwise alleviating the agonies of the sufferers. One person 
died almost immediately after being taken to the infirmary. The 
coroner’s jury, after a long investigation, returned a verdict of 
Accidental Death,” but at the same time expressed their opinion 
that great blame was attached to the officials of the Great Western 
Dailway in not jiroviding sufficient break power before leaving 
Chester, and in not providing better carriages and engines for 
the train. They also considered the engmeman guilty of gross 
and culpable negligence in not attending to the signal put up by 
the platelayers, and they expressed an opinion that they were 
driving at too great a speed over tlie defective portion of the line. 
They thought the platelayers wore also guilty of gross and culpa- 
ble negligence in not efficiently packing the sleepers They care- 
fully avoided the word wilful,” because they did not wish to 
bring in a verdict of ^^Manslaughter.” — Mr. Grierson said the 
verdict would be laid before the Great Western directors, who 
would give their most anxious consideration to the safe and 
proper working of the road. They had ordered various improve- 
ments, with continuous break power, and had also other machinery 
in prej)aration, but which over so large a district would icquire 
time to bring into use The public could not be more anxious 
than were the company to provide every means to make travelling 
on their line secure and convenient. 

(3.) On the 9th, a fearful accident occurred to the ^Gidal 
train” from Folkestone to London, on the South-Eastern Eail- 
way. The road at a bridge near Staplehurot was under repair, 
and two rails were actually up, leaving a gap in the line, when 
the train came in sight. To the consternation of the platelayers 
the train dashed into this gap, and eight out of the fourteen car- 
riages of which (inclusive of the break, luggage and guard’s vans) 
it consisted were precipitated over the bridge, carrying death and 
destruction in their fall. Then ensued such a scene of agony and 
bewilderment as is happily but rarely witnessed. The engine and 
tender, together with the guard’s van, leaped as it were over 
the vacant space, but the former then ran off the rails into a hedge, 
while the centre portion of the train, some eight carriages, toppled 
over the bridge, leaving the two end carriages of the train erect 
on the lines, thus forming by the coupling-chains a support at 
either end, and presenting a rugged and fearful outline of a semi- 
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circular form. One carriage fell upon tlie otlier, so tliat tliose 
iinfortimate creatures wlio were^ undermost were eillier cruslied 
or suffocated in the muddy stream. The six first-class carriages 
were crushed and huddled together. From every one piercing 
cries were heard, and in more than one a wife lay dead by the side 
of her living husband. Ten persons were killed, and some twenty 
injured. 

A passenger, and to some extent a sufferer, gave the following 
account of the accident, in a letter to ^^The Times — 

‘‘Just as the train ariived at Staplehurst, and while I was 
reading the severe comments made in one of the morning papers 
on the railway accident at Shrewsbury, I and my fellow- passengers 
were startled by a deep and heavy- sounding noise ; then followed 
two terrible jolts or bumps, and m an instant afterwards, from 
bright sunshine all became darkness, and to me chaos. In a second 
or two I found myself enveloped in moisture, and then in the 
terrible din I became conscious that an accident had happened to 
the train in which I was a passenger. I found myself afterwards up 
to my knees in water, in the middle of a heap of broken carriages, 
amidst which the whole of the party I had seen but a short time 
ago on hoard the steamer were lying. We succeeded, after great 
difficulty, 111 getting a female from the muddy bed of the river, 
all but dead, and, as we were assisting another sufferer, Mr. Charles 
Dickens, who was a passenger, came upon the scene. He, it 
appeared, had occupied a seat in the only carnage that did not 
go over the bridge, although the chance that it did not do so was 
the slightest in the world. Mr. Dickens was most energetic in the 
assistance he rendered to his fellow-passengers. I heard this 
gentleman call for brandy for some of the wounded persons, but 
unfortunately none was at hand, it being with the luggage or else 
in the possession of those who were struggling in the river. As 
brandy was not to be bad, Mr. Dickens took off his hat, and having 
filled it with water I saw him running about with it and doing 
his best to revive and comfort every poor creature he met who had 
sustained serious injury. Another gentleman, whom I afterwards 
discovered to be Mr Samuel Heed, a gentleman connected with 
the ‘ Illustrated London Hews,’ acted in a praiseworthy manner, 
for although he had a narrow escape from a terrible death, he 
with great nerve assisted in extricating those imploring help 
from beneath the carriages. One lady whom I had particularly 
noticed on board the steamer as being a very fine and handsome 
person, I saw taken from the water ; she had been actually crushed 
to death, and as she was laid on the bank, her husband, who had 
been previously frantically running about, exclaiming, ‘ My wife, 
my wife ! ’ came up, and when he discovered that the mangled and 
disfigured corpse was that of her he was in search of, he sat down 
by the side of the body, a figure of utter despair I cannot dwell 
upon the terrible scene. It is too much for human nature.” 

In this case, the evidence at the inquest showed that the regula- 
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tioBs of the company for the safety of passengers had been ne- 
glected, and accordingly the coroner’s jury returned a yerdict of 
Manslaughter ” against Joseph Gallimore, district inspector, and 
Henry Benge, foreman platelayer, who were afterwards committed 
for trial. 

8. CoNSEGKATiON OF Akchbishop Manning.— On this day the 
Bey. Henry Edward Manning, D.I) , formerly of Balliol College, 
Oxford, Archdeacon of Chichester, and Eector of Wood-Layington 
with Graffham, Sussex (benefices in the Church of England, to 
which he was, in 1838, nominated by his friend Samuel Wilber- 
force, now Bishop of Oxford, the proprietor of the estate), was 
jconsecrated to the Eoman Catholic Archbishopric of Westminster, 
in the pro- cathedral of St. Mary, Moorfields. The consecration of 
so distinguished an ecclesiastic, and under such remarkable cir- 
cumstances, naturally excited much interest, many foreign ambas- 
sadors and a large number of the English Eoman Catholic nobility 
and gentry being present Ten o’clock was the hour appointed 
for the commencement of the service, and by that time the chapel 
was as closely packed as it was on the late occasion of the funeral 
of Dr. Manning’s predecessor. The tinkling of small bells, and 
the sound of what seemed in the distance to be a jubilant hymn, 
heralded the approach of a procession, and in a few moments 
afterwards there arrived from the sacristy a long line of bishops, 
priests, deacons, and other officers, who made their way to the 
altar. For some moments a solemn silence prevailed, and Bishop 
TJllathorne, the consecrating prelate, took his place in front of the 
altar, the Archbishop elect sitting liefore him. The Eev. Canon 
Edgar Estcoiirt, Bishop TJllathorne’s notary, read the letters 
apostolic nominating Dr. Manning to the Archbishopric, and 
directing that the consecration of the new prelate should be pro- 
ceeded with. This part of the business having been completed. 
Bishop Dllathorne proceeded with the “examen,” consisting of a 
series of interrogatories touching the faith of the Archbishop elect 
in the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation, the Holy Scriptures, and 
the authority of the Church to interpret them, to all of which, as 
in the Church of England, the elected prelate answered according 
to a prescribed form. At the close of this examination, the 
bishops and priests having taken the places assigned to them in 
accordance with their clerical and ecclesiastical rank. Bishop 
TJllathorne commenced the mass, ^Mn nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spintus Sancti.” A portion of the service which followed was 
performed by the Archbishop elect at a side altar, and afterwards 
Bishop IJllathorne took his seat in front of the altar. Dr. Man- 
ning, advancing towards him, prostrated himself on the steps 
while the great litanies were being sung and responded to. In 
the course of the litanies there were three pauses, during which 
Bishop IJllathorne rose and three times intoned a solemn suffrage 
and blessing over the Archbishop elect (still prostrate), upon 
whose shoulders a ‘^Book of the Gospels” was then laid. The 
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lij'iiin Voii Creator Sj^iritus vras then simg in majestic style by 
the clioii% and during its progress the consecrating prelate anointed 
•\Yith the ‘‘chrism'’ the head and hands of the Archbishop elect. 
He then delivered to him, with the exhortations prescribed in the 
Consecration Service, the crozier, or more properly the pastoral 
staft*, and the “Book of the Gospels/’ which the consecrating 
bishop removed from his shoulders. The Archbishop elect then 
rose, and took his seat in front of the altar. Bishop Amherst 
ascended the pulpit, the same from which only a few weeks since 
Archbishop Manning pronounced the funeral oration over his 
deceased friend and predecessor, and delivered a sermon from the 
words, “ The Spirit of the Lord hath filled the w^hole earth, and 
that which contaiiieth all things containcth knowledge of the 
voice,” taken from the 7th verse of the 1st chapter of the Book of 
Wisdom. The scene during the sermon was very striking ; the 
Archbishop, bishops, and others in their rich attire forming a 
splendid tableau^ while the sun poured down upon them through 
the beautiful eastern window. At the offertory 'which followed the 
sermon, the Archbishop presented to the Consecrator the accus- 
tomed offerings of two large candles, two loaves, and two barrels 
of wine, the w'hole gilt and silvered, and bearing the arms both of 
Bishop IJllathorne and Archbishop Manning. The Archbishop 
received from the Consecrator the mitre and the episcopal gloves, 
and then came the imposing ceremony of enthronization. His 
Grace was led to the throne by the attendant bishops, and the 
mitre having been placed on his head, the choir sang the Te JDeum 
with magnificent effect. After this, the Archbishop, descending 
from the throne, proceeded along the church, accompanied by the 
assistant bishops, and gave his benediction to all present, the con- 
gregation for the most part kneeling. The final gospel (St. John 
i. 6), “In principiis erat Yerbum,” was then read, and the pro- 
cession having been re-formed, returned to the sacristy, where 
Archbishop Manning received the congratulations of the foreign 
ambassadors and other distinguished members of his Church. 
The music was that of Palestrina 

10 Visit of the Prince of Wales to the Langham Hotel. 
— The opening of this magnificent structure to the public was 
distinguished by a visit with which His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales honoured the Directors The Prince %vas accompanied by 
the Duke of Sutherland, and attended by Colonel Keppel. Prince 
Edward of Saxe- Weimar, who resides immediately opposite the 
hotel, together with the Earl of Shrewsbury, chairman ; Sir James 
Carmichaefi Bart ; Mr. W. Edgeombe Rendle, Mr Capel Hoare, 
and other directors of the company, assisted in the honours of the 
reception. 

The directors having been presented by the Earl of Shrewsbury 
to the Prince, His Royal Highness was conducted through the 
hotel, commencing with the basement, and ascending to the sum- 
mit of the building, subsequently returning to what are described 
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as the ambassadors' apartments, where an elegant dejemer was 
provided for the royal party. 

The Prince informed the Earl of Shrewsbury that he greatly 
admired the building, and that its admirable arrangements re- 
minded him of the Avenue Hotel in Hew York. He compli- 
mented the Messrs. Graham on the elegance of the furniture 
and on the luxurious and original style in which they had carried 
out Mr. Owen Jones's designs for the decorations adopted through- 
out the building; and on taking leave, after having congratulated 
the directors upon the successful completion of thmr labours, His 
Eoyal Highness, addressing Mr. Schuman, the manager, in good 
German, wished the hotel all possible success. 

The admission of the general company took place at three p.m., 
and from that time until six, Langham-place and Portland-place 
were thronged with the carriages of the nobility and gentry. 

15 The Cup Day at Ascot. — This race, one of the most - 
interesting competitions of the season, was decided, in presence, as 
usual, of a brilliant assembly. The weather was most favourable ; 
the gathering included all the elements that give to the Ascot 
meetings their peculiar charm; and to add to the attractions of 
the scene, the international emulation kindled by the French 
success at Epsom was heightened by the fact that French horses 
competed here for all the principal prizes. The foreigners pre- 
sent, of whom there were many, naturally expressed good wishes 
for the owner of Gladiateur, But the great majority of the visitors 
were most heartilv national in their aspirations. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales arrived about half- 
past one o'clock Three carriages formed the Royal cortege, in the 
first of which were seated His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Brabant. The second and third carriages 
contained the members of the Prince's household usually in 
attendance on such occasions 

His Royal Highness was received with every manifestation of 
respect and cordiality. 

After some less interesting contests had been decided, the great 
event of the day took place as follows : — 

The Gold Cup, value 300 so vs., given from the fund, and added 
to a subscription of twenty sovs. each ; the owner of the second 
horse to receive fifty sovs. out of the stakes ; for three-yr.-olds and 
upwards. Weight for age. About two miles and a half. Thirty- 
seven subs. 

Mr. W. S. Cartwright’s Ely, by Kingston, 4 yrs , 

8st. 101b. (Custance) 1 

Lord Glasgow’s General Peel, 4 yrs., 8st. 101b. 

(Fordham) . . . ' . . . . 2 

Baron Rothschild’s Zephyr, 3 yrs., 7st. 51b. (J. 

Grimshaw) . 3 
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Mr. Mackenzie’s Oppressor, 3 yrs., 7st. 51b. (H. 

Covey) ........ 4 

Count F. de Lagrange’s Fille de ILVir, 4 yrs., 8st. 

101b. (II. Gnmsbaw)^ ..... 5 

Mr. Gr. Hodgma^’s Victorious, 3 yrs., 7st. 51b. 

(Morris) 6 

Betting. — 7 to 4 agst. General Peel, 2 to 1 agst. Fille de FAir, 
6 to 1 agst. Ely, 8 to 1 agst. Zephyr, and 100 to 8 agst. 
Victorious. ^ 

Oppressor jumped away immediately the flag was lowered, and 
came on with a clear lead. Victorious lying second, Ely third, and 
General Peel next, Fille de TAir, who followed next, being a 
couple of lengths in their rear, close up with whom came Zephyr. 
These positions were retained past the Stand, where Cove}^ sent 
Oppressor along and speedily placed a dozen lengths between him 
and his followers. Pounding the top turn, Fille de TAir, over- 
pulling Grimshaw, ran into the third place, and when fairly off 
the hill she headed Victorious and became second, but on reaching 
the bottom she was pulled back, and her place was taken by Ely, 
closely attended by the French representative, and Victorious. 
The latter, however, heat a retreat on passing the Limekilns, and 
became the absolute last. The General at the same time moved 
nearer his horses, followed by Zephyr, the lot, with the exception 
of the leader, running in a body to the bend into the straight. 
Here the lead of Oppressor began to diminish, and half-way up he 
dropped away, leaving Ely next the rails in front, Zephyr, who 
came up on his left, heading the General, followed by Fille de 
TAir. The Baron’s fiUy for a brief period held out flattering 
hopes to her supporters, but these faded away as they neared the 
distance, where she and Fille de I’Air appeared in difficulties, 
and were headed by General Peel, who caught Ely at the Queen’s 
Stand, and after an exciting and punishing set-to finished with a 
dead heat. The fiat of the judge, which was waited for in solemn 
silence, was received with deafening acclamations by the excited 
multitude. Zephyr finished a bad third, Oppressor fourth, and 
Fille de l’ Air fifth. 

Deciding heat. — Betting — 6 to 4 on General Peel, who waited 
upon Ely to the turn into the straight, where he drew up to the 
leader, but on reaching the enclosure he put down his ears, and 
shortly after gave in, swerving across the course, and defying all 
Fordhani’s efforts to keep him straight. He was beaten by a long 
distance. 
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1. Accident to an Expeess Train. — An alarming accident 
occurred to the down express train to l^orwich on the Great 
Eastern Railway. ^ The tram, which was somewhat behind time, 
had approached within about two miles of JSTorwich, and had just 
passed under the Lakenham viaduct, when the driver felt the 
engine give a violent jerk. He had just previously shut off steam, 
but was running at from thirty to forty mileg an hour. When he 
felt the jerk, he at once gave three whistles to the guard to apply 
his break, and the fireman proceeded to put in force the tender 
break. The leading wheels of the engine remained on the line, 
but the driving wheels tore up the permanent way, breaking the 
chairs and ploughing up the ballast. The train continued on the 
metal, and for a brief space nothing serious happened. After 
running about 120 yards, however, the train approached a long 
wooden bridge which carries the line over a shallow stream and 
some swampy ground on either side. Ofi reaching the bridge 
all the wheels of the engine left the metals, and a scene of terrible 
confusion ensued. The locomotive plunged across the bridge; 
but although the rails were torn up and bent in the most surprising 
fashion — although the driving wheels ploughed and ground into 
the timbers, the engine was landed on the other side, where the 
ballast recommenced. Then it flung itself across the up-line, the 
wheels became embedded in the ballast, and its progress was at 
last stopped The tram had been dragged somehow across the 
bridge, notwithstanding the tearing up of the rails by the engine, 
and, marvellous to relate, not one of the carriages was thrown infco 
the stream beneath. One of the carriages w^as, however, thrown a 
little on one side, and its occupants (among whom was Lord 
Stafibrd) had to scramble out through the windows as well as they 
could. The other passengers, among whom was Sir E. Crossley, 
M.P., were soon liberated from the carriages, and it was found, 
happily, that with the exception of a few bruises, no one was much 
the worse for what had happened. The driver and fireman held on 
to their engine till it reached the bridge, then the fireman jumped 
off into the river, the driver following his example when the 
engine had crossed the bridge, and blocked the up-line. The 
prompt measures which the driver had taken to reduce the speed 
after the first jerk no doubt materially mitigated the final disaster, 
and prevented a repetition of the Staplehurst catastrophe The 
brave fellow at once ran on to the Trowse station to prevent any 
train coming upon the up-line, and the guard ran back in the con- 
trary direction to stop a train expected on the down-line. The 
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result of tlaese timely measures was that no farther mischief 
ensued. Intelligence of the accident was at once forwarded to 
l^orwich, and Mr. Stevenson, the local superintendent, went down 
to the spot in a special train, with as little loss of time as possible, 
taking with him a number of men. He found, however, that the 
damage done was so great that the regular traffic must be sus- 
pended. The up mail train, which should have started from 
Norwich at 10 p.m., was accordingly delayed till daybreak, and on 
reaching the shattered bridge the passengers were transferred to 
another train brought on from Wymondham. As many as seventy 
men were set to work to remove the carriages which had become 
entangled in the wood-work of the bridge. 

3 A BALLOOisr Disaster — The balloon ascent of Mr. Coxwell, 
the aeronaut, took place from the Hoyal Botanic Gardens. The 
‘ weather was magnificent. The Besearch,’^ the name given to 
the balloon, is the largest aerial machine ever constructed. It 
was purchased by public subscription, and presented to Mr. Gox- 
well by a committee of scientific gentlemen, in order that the 
science of aerial discovery which, in conjunction with Mr. Glaisher, 
he has pursued with such unwearied devotion, and which has 
already led to highly useful as well as interesting results, might 
not be interrupted. Probably from 10,000 to 12,000 people were 
in the gardeus to view the ascent. It was nearly five o’clock before 
the^ balloon was completely inflated, and at a quarter to six the 
‘^Research” rose into the air, and bounded over the heads of the 
spectators in a north-westerly direction. 

The aerial voyage and its disastrous termination are thus nar- 
rated by Mr. Coxwell himself. He says the inflation and ascent of 
the balloon were in every respect satisfactory. At an altitude of 
about 3000 ft. the air did not appear to be near so strong as it was 
closer to the earth. The course of the balloon was vertically over 
the top of the Cave-hill, and the country beyond for about ten 
miles looked to him to be well suited for landing. However, at 
that distance, hills seemed to rise up in mountainous ranges, and 
Mr. Coxwell particularly inquired of the passengers whether they 
could give him any information respecting the nature of the 
country on the other side of the hills, and whether it was suitable 
for making a descent, because, if it were not, he would rather come 
down before approaching the hills. The gentlemen in the car 
wer4' naturally anxious to extend their voyage as far as possible, 
without thinking of the suitableness of the ground on which they 
should descend. When the balloon was brought down, it wns found 
that the country was worse than could have been expected — ■ 
rocky — and, in fact, the most unsuitable place for a 
balloon descent that it is possible to conceive The anchor, or 
grapnel, would not hold in the rocky soil — it broke away from 
every thing, and the consequence was a series of bumps and col- 
lisions of a most frightful character. Had there been any hedges 
or trees in the neighbourhood, the balloon would in all probability 
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have been stopped in its progress at once ; but as there was no 
likelihood of getting the anchor fastened at that place, it became 
necessary to throw the large valve open to its full extent, and after 
about two-thirds of the gas had escaped, and the balloon was 
almost crippled, the valve line unfortunately broke. E^ery person 
in the car then felt that the only thing to do was to get out as 
quickly as possible, and Mr Coxwell gave orders for all to jump 
out and save their lives. Two gentlemen did not obey Mr. Cox- 
welFs summons to spring out at once, and immediately afterwards 
a sudden gust of wind came and carried the balloon up a height of 
40 ft., after which ^ she continued to rise still higher. Ifothing 
could be done by the gentlemen who had succeeded in getting on 
the earth again to hold the balloon down, and she ascended with 
the two gentlemen who had remained in the car As soon as the 
passengers who had succeeded in getting clear of the balloon were 
on terra firma, the Research ’’ ascended with tremendous velocity. 
Some distance from the scene of the first serious adventure the 
balloon struck against a rock, below which was a deep valley, and 
threw out Mr. Halferty, who had to fall a distance of about 20 ft. 
before reaching the ground. The balloon ascended again at a very 
rapid pace, carrying then a solitary passenger, Mr. Runge, v/ho 
must have ascended a distance of at least two miles. His presence 
of mind, it appears, never deserted him, and he made extraordinary 
exertions with his knife and some instruments left in the balloon to 
make a hole in the silk, for the purpose of allowing some of the 
gas to escape At the same time he was almost benumbed with 
cold. "Whether his exertions to effect a descent were successful or 
not, Mr. Runge himself is not able to tell ; but after going eight or 
ten miles further to Glenariff the balloon descended as rapidly as 
it had risen. It wms then between nine and ten o’clock, and Mr. 
Runge had been a solitary traveller through the clouds for nearly 
an hour. On approaching the ground he observed a great number 
of people watching in wonderment the proceedings of such a rare 
visitor to the romantic Glenariff. The balloon came to the ground 
with a dreadful bump, when its occupant cried as loudly as possible 
to assist in capturing the unruly monster ; but the people, seemingly 
frightened at the appearance of the thing, ran away. Immediately 
afterwards the grapnel was caught by a tree, and a woman who 
was near, with a courage deserving of all praise, seized some ropes 
which were hanging from the balloon, and endeavoured to aftach 
them also to the tree ; but before she succeeded in her exertions 
the balloon by the grapnel iron pulled the tree from its roots and 
flew off on another excursion — this time towards fche Irish Channel. 
"When coming near the coast the ^‘Research” went off on another 
erratic tour, taking a contrary direction. It again descended at a 
very short distance from the sea, when Mr Runge saw his last 
chance was come, and that if he did not use the opportunity of 
throwing himself out, even at the peril of his life, he would be 
carried off without any chance of escape. He then, with great 
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presence of mind, threw Hmself out of the car when he came near 
tiic gromidj and fell into a hedge. The balloon, being again 
lightened, once more disappeared in the clouds. Mr. Rniige re- 
ceived very severe injuries, being bruised in nearly every part of 
the body. Mr. Halferty escaped with slight injuries. The other 
passengers by the car — Mr. A. P. Henderson, Captain Hardy, 
Messrs. Candy, James Taylor, jun., Felix Simms, R. A. Wilson, 
John Baines, and R. Kinghan — all arrived safely in Belfast The 
balloon was eventually wrecked on the shores of the Bay of Luggan 
(Islay). 

4. Fire at Marlborough House — A fire broke out at Marl- 
borough House, the residence of the Prince of Wales. The fire 
commenced in the ventilating shaft running from the bottom to 
the top of the building. In these wooden shafts gas-burners 
swing to and fro, and it is supposed that one of them must have 
been placed too near the wood- work, for it was found to be on fire 
and burning upwards apace A strong force, numbering between 
forty and fifty, was quickly mustered from the stables and em- 
ployed in conveying hose to the roof ; but in the mean time ener- 
getic efforts were made by the servants of the household and 
others to check the progress of the fire, and to do this, air was 
excluded from the place as much as possible, while water from 
a large tank on the roof was poured in abundance on all the 
places apparently in danger. All worked vigorously enough, 
but few with such ardour as the Prince of Wales himself He 
was on the spot immediately, and, seeing the urgency of the case, 
threw off coat and waistcoat and -worked with the buckets most 
diligently. Some had fears that the fire had spread under the 
roof, and an entrance was made there. The Prince headed the 
party, and, failing to keep to the rafters, he put his foot through 
the lath and plaster, and was in peril of going through the ceiling 
to the room beneath. Several engines arrived, but, by the exer- 
tions of the Prince and the people by whom he was assisted, the 
fire was all but extinguished before they came up. The Duke of 
Sutherland arrived soon after the alarm was given, as did also the 
Duke of St. Albans, the Hon. Spencer Ponsonby, and other 
gentlemen ; and it was somewhat remarkable that while the fire 
was raging, Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston called at Marl- 
borough House. As soon as the fire had declared itself, the Princess 
of Wales removed to the other side of the Royal residence, over- 
looking St. James’s Palace, whither Prince Albert Victor and his 
infant brother were also conveyed. The Prince of Wales, as soon 
as the fire was extinguished, ordered refreshments to be served 
out to the blackened and begrimed people who had worked with 
him, and in a short time tranquillity was restored, and the Prince 
and Princess and their children departed for Windsor. 

7. Baptism op Prince Gteorge of Wales — The baptism of 
His Royal Highness the infant Prince, grandson of Her Majesty 
the Queen and of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, son of 
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tlieir Royal Iligliiiesses Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, and tbe 
Princess of Wales, took place yesterday at one o^ clock, in tlie 
cliapcl within Windsor Castle. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ; the Bishop of London, Dean of 
the Chapels Ro 3 ’'al ; the Bishop of Oxford, Lord High Almoner ; 
the Bishop of Worcester, Clerk of the Closet; the Hon and Very 
Rev. the Dean of Windsor, Resident Chaplain to Her Majesty ; 
and the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, Chaplain to liis 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, took their place within the 
rails of the Communion Table. 

The Sponsors for His Royal Highness the infant Prince, viz.. — 

Her Majesty the Queen of Denmark, represented by Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen ; 

His Majesty the King of Hanover, represented by His Serene 
Highness the Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar ; 

His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Denmark, represented 
by Viscount Sydney, G.C.B., Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty^s 
Household ; 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louis of Hesse, Princess 
Alice of Great Britain and Ireland, represented by Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise ; 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, represented 
by Her Royal Highness the Princess Helena ; 

His Royal Highness the reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg and 
Gotha, represented by Earl Granville, K.G., the Lord President of 
the Council ; 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K G. ; and 

His Serene Highness the Prince of Lemingen ; 
were conducted by the Lord Chamberlain to the seats prepared for 
them on the left side of the Communion rails 

Her Majesty the Queen was attended by Her Grace the Duchess 
of Wellington, Mistress of the Robes ; and by Viscountess Jocelyn, 
Lady of the Bedchamber ; the Honourable Emma Lascelles and 
the Honourable Florence Seymour, Maids of Honour in Waiting; 
and Lady Augusta Stanley, Extra Bedchamber Woman to Her 
Majesty. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Princess Helena and Louise were 
attended by Lady Caroline Barrington, the Lady Superintendent 

When the Archbishop of Canterbury commenced the prayer 

Almighty, ever-living God,^" life Countess of Macclesfield placed 
the infant Prince in the arms of the Queen, who handed His 
Royal Highness to the Archbishop. 

On reaching the portion of the service for the naming of the 
child, the Archbishop demanded of the sponsors how it should be 
named. 

The Queen answered, George Frederick Ernest Albert f and 
His Grace the Archbishop baptized the child in those names. 

Having received the sacred s^^mbol, His Royal Highness the 
infant Prince was returned to the arms of the Queen. 
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The Countess of Macclesfield afterwards took the Prince, who 
was re-coiiducted from the chapel in the same way as on entering. 

— Loss OF THE Ship Inelsox’’ by Fire. — ISTews 

was received of the disastrous loss of the William Jvelsoii/'' 
which left Antwerp on the 1st of June last, with a cargo of rails, 
wine, and various merchandise, about 448 emigrant passengers, 
and a crew of thirty men, including the captain. The ship did 
not, however, put to sea until the 4th of June. The voyage 
continued without incident worthy of remark until the 26th of 
June, when the ship had reached lat. 41 20, long. 52 20 W. The 
captain here observed that several emigrants -who had been ill 
for some days were suifenng from a violent fever, and, fearing 
that this might become contagious, he gave orders at 10 a.m 
on the 26th to the first mate and carpenter to go below and make 
the passengers come on deck, in order that the ship might be 
fumigated, as a precautionary measure. The passengers having- 
all ascended, the first mate and carpenter were again sent below 
with several sailors, furnished with tar buckets and red-hot irons. 
The operation was nearly completed, about half-past twelve o^ clock, 
when the last barrel burst into a flame, and the boiling tar flowed 
over upon the deck, in the centre of the ship, seriouslv burning 
the carpenter and the sailor who was assisting him. The vessel 
immediately took fire. The middle deck was then, as may be 
imagined, full of smoke, and the ignited tar, which had fallen on 
the deck, flowed with the roll of the ship under the bed of one of 
the emigrants, setting it on fire. In an instant the flames spread 
to all the other beds fore and aft, rendering it impossible for the 
men to do any thing to extinguish them. Even before they could 
reach the deck immense columns of flame shot up through the 
hatchway, and, reaching the sheets of the mainsail (all sail was 
set at that moment), enveloped the mainmast with the rapidity of 
lightning. In the twinkling of an eye all the sails on the mam- 
mast were on fire, as well as the rigging. The captain imme- 
diately ordered part of the crew to get the boats ready, in order to 
save as many passengers as possible, and the rest to close the 
ventilators and the hatchways. This was hardly done, when a 
number of men, consisting partly of sailors and partly of emi- 
grants, formed a chain fore and aft, in order to pass buckets of 
water, which were poured down the main hatchway, whence 
issued a column of flame. The* pumps were also set at work. 
Hitherto discipline and good order -had been maintained. The 
fire, however, made such rapid progress above and below that the 
captain considered it his duty to low^er the boats immediately. 
But now a general panic seized the unfortunate passengers, all of 
them throwing themselves upon the boats, which from their num- 
bers it was completely impossible to prevent. One had no sooner 
touched the water than she was capsized by a number of emi- 
grants who jumped into her. These, not knowing how to swim, 
were nearly all drowned. Four sailors, however, who were also 
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in the water, succeeded with much risk in righting the boat and 
bringing it to the side of the vessel again, and then saved some of 
the unfortunate men struggling in the water. But while the boat 
was still alongside some more emigrants leaped into it and cap- 
sized her a second time. The sailors were again able to right it, 
and took on board as many passengers as it could hold. The 
captain himself assisted in lowering the launch, and the second 
mate, the only sailor who entered it, was fortunate enough to save 
several cabin passengers, among others, seven women and four 
children, one not three months old. The two other boats were 
lowered with much trouble. The largest contained no less than 
thirty-five passengers, with six of the crew, some of whom got 
into another boat less heavily laden, leaving two to steer. The 
last boat, with the same number of sailors, and full of emigrants, 
succeeded in getting clear of those who, endeavouring to jump in 
off the ship, fell in the water and swam around it. It is miraculous 
that it was not capsized in the efforts the poor creatures made to 
get on board. Meanwhile the captain, seeing that he could do 
nothing more to save the ship, ordered the rest of the crew, about 
fifteen men, to throw overboard every thing possible that would 
float— spars, planks, barrels, hencoops, &c. All were lashed to- 
gether, so as to form a kind of raft, in order to save as many 
lives as possible. This was hardly finished when the unhappy 
passengers still on board, losing all presence of mind, threw them- 
selves upon it in large numbers, followed by several of the sailors, 
filling the air with despairing cries. Others on board the 
ship rushed madly from one end of the deck to the other, and, 
going into the cabin, broke the furniture and threw it into the 
water. 

The confusion which now reigned was extreme. The tumult 
was such that it was impossible for the captain to make him- 
self heard, though giving reiterated orders and seeking to stop 
the panic. This took place about half an hour after the fire 
broke out. At this time from 130 to 150 emigrants had suc- 
ceeded in getting upon spars alongside the ship, though there 
w^ere many struggling in the water, when the topmasts, with 
their yards, &c., all on fire, suddenly gave way and fell upon 
them, killing many at once and throwing the others into the 
sea. The cries of the wounded and drowning were terrible 
The unfortunates still on board the ship in their great terror 
surrounded the captain and the sailors, clinging to them and 
beseeching them to save them. But they could do nothing. 
Some time after, the fire between decks gaming the upper deck 
and the masts, a fresh panic broke out among them, and, seemg 
their only chance of safety was to get upon the raft, the poor 
creatures fought among themselves to reach it. Several fell into 
the water and were drowned; others succeeded in reaching the 
raft, but they were not to escape their fate, for the mainmast fell 
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upon tliem some minutes afterwards and crnslied several to deatli. 
The same frightful scene was again presented. Then only did the 
second mate and a few of the crew jump overboard. Being good 
swimmers, they proceeded towards the boats, at some distance, 
and were fortunate enough to reach them, and still more so in 
being taken in by the occupants. After these lamentable events, 
there was one still more terrible to take place. About two 
hours after the fire broke out, a part of the deck, being entirely 
undermined, fell in, and a large number of emigrants were 
precipitated headlong into the burning furnace beneath. It 
was horrible to see the flames leaping out of this gulf ; the heat 
was suffocating, and it was impossible to remain any longer on 
hoard. Some passengers jumped into the sea, and with them the 
remaining sailors, three of whom are supposed to have been 
drowned The lashings which held the raft together being burnt 
through, it parted in two, with many persons clinging to the 
planks and many underneath. The captain, under the absolute 
impossibility of doing any thing to save those still on board, and 
not being able to remain with them longer, jumped overboard, 
and, seeing two boats at a great distance, swam towards them. 
After swimming for three-quarters of an hour, together with two 
sailors, who followed him, they were at last perceived and recog- 
nized by the emigrants, who with the greatest humanity steered 
towards them, and, at the risk of being capsized and drowned, 
picked them up in a state of almost complete exhaustion. The 
captain then took the command of the two boats, and immediately 
steered towards the ship, in order to see if, with the spars floating 
about, they could make a raft to save those clinging to various 
objects and those hanging upon the ship’s bowsprit. But nothing 
could be done. They remained, however, near the burning ship 
until 3 a m., when she sank, carrying with her the rest of the 
poor creatures on board. The boats then started N.N.W. There 
was no water on hoard either of them. One had no provisions, and 
the other had two or three fowls, a duck, and a pig. 

During all this time the sea was fortunately calm, for had the 
lightest breeze arisen all must inevitably have perished, the boats 
being laden nearly to the water’s edge. The shipwrecked party 
continued their way until 5 p.m., and were then seen and saved by 
the steamer ‘^Lafayette.” 

The third boat was met by the Eussian three-masted hark 
^‘Ilmari,” which spoke the Lafayette ” the same night. At the 
request of Captain Bocande, the captain of the ‘^Ilmari” trans- 
ferred his shipwrecked guests to the ‘'Lafayette/’ which thus 
had on hoard the forty-two persons who arrived safely at Havre. 

The “ Mercury ” picked up the fourth boat’s crew, respecting 
whose fate so much anxiety was felt on the 28th of J une. The 
captain of the “Mercury” lay-to for several days, and subse- 
quently cruised about in the neighbourhood of the disaster, with 
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watches on the yards, in the hope of rescuing others of the ship- 
wrecked. One man, and subsequently one woman and three men 
were thus picked up. 

This was the fourth service of the kind which the captain of the 
Mercury had been enabled to render to shipwrecked crews. 
Among other recompenses he received a gold chronometer from 
the English Government for having saved 454 men of the steamer 
Persian, wrecked by bad weather. 

14. Fatal Accident on the Matterhohn. — A most disastrous 
occurrence befell a party of English tourists while descending the 
Matterhorn mountain in Switzerland, the ascent of which they 
had successfully achieved, but in coming down met with an 
accident which cost the lives of four of the party, viz. Lord 
Francis William Bouverie Douglas (born Feb. 8, 1^^47, brother 
of the Marquis of Queensberry) ; the Bev. Charles Hudson, an 
experienced mountaineer Bobert Douglas Hadow, Esq , eldest 
son of P. D. Hadow, Esq , of Sunbury Priory, Middlesex ; and 
Michael Croz, an Alpine guide. The party consisted, beside the 
above, of E. H. Whj^mper, Esq , and Peter Taugwalder, a guide, 
and his two sons The ascent was commenced on the 18th, and 
by noon of the next day it had been safely achieved. After 
remaining on the top of the mountain for an hour, the descent was 
commenced. Mr. Whymper has given an account of the cata- 
strophe, from which we learn that Croz, as the most powerful, was 
appointed to go first, Mr. Hadow being second ; Mr Hudson was 
third, and Lord F Douglas fourth, and behind him old Taug- 
waldcr, all of whom were roped together. Mr Whymper stayed 
behind with one of the young Taugwalders (the other had been 
left in the tent below) to write the names of the party and put 
them in a bottle. In a few^ minutes these two followed the party ; 
and Mr. Whymper’s narrative thus ^ proceeds * — ‘‘The gieatest 
care was being taken. Only one man wns moving at a time; 
when he was firmly planted the next advanced, and so on. The 
average distance between each was probably twenty feet. I was 
detached from the others, and following them ; but after about a 
quarter of an hour Lord F. Douglas asked me to tie on to old 
Taugwalder, as he feared, he said, that if there was a slip Taug- 
walder would not be able to hold him. This was done hardly ten 
minutes before the accident, and undoubtedly saved Taugwalder's 
life. As far as I know, at the moment of the accident no one was 
actually moving. I cannot speak with certainty, neither can the 
Taugwalders, because the two leading men were partially hidden 
from our sight by an intervening mass of rock. Poor Croz had 
laid aside his axe, and in order to give Mr. Hadow greater 
security, was absolutely taking bold of his legs and putting his 
feet, one by one, into their proper positions. From the move- 
ments of their shoulders it is my belief that Croz, having done as 
I have said, was in the act of turning round to go down a step or 
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two himself ; at this moment Mr, Hadow slipped, fell on him, and 
knocked him over. I heard one startled exclamation from Croz, 
then saw him and Mr. Hadow flying downwards ; in another 
moment Hudson was dragged from his steps, and Lord F. Douglas 
immcdiatel}’- after him. All this was the work of a moment ; but 
immediately we heard Croz’s exclamation Taugwalder and myself 
planted ourselves as firmly as the rocks wmuld permit ; the rope 
was tight between us, and the shock came on us both as on one man. 
We held, but the rope broke midw^ay between Taugvralder and 
Lord F. Douglas. For two or three seconds we saw our unfor- 
tunate companions sliding downwards on their backs, and spread- 
ing out their hands endeavouring to save themselves ; they then 
disappeared one by one, and fell from precipice to precipice on to the 
Matterhorn glacier below, a distance of nearly 4U00 feet in height. 
From the moment the rope broke it was impossible to help them. 
For the space of half an hour w^e remained on the spot without 
moving a single step. ' The two men, paralyzed by terror, cried 
like infants, and trembled in such a manner as to threaten us with 

the fate of the others For more than tw'o hours afterwards 

I thought every moment that the next would be my last ; for the 
Taugwalders, utterly unnerved, were not only incapable of giving 
assistance, but were in such a state that a slip might have been 
expected from one or the other at any moment. I do the younger 
man, however, no injustice when I say that immediately w^-e got 
to the easy part of the descent he w’as able to laugh, smoke, and 
eat as if nothing had happened. There is no occasion to say any 
thing more about the descent. I looked frequently, but in vain, 
for traces of my unfortunate companions, and we were in con- 
sequence surprised by the night when still at a height of 13,000 ft. 
We arrived at Zermatt at 10 30 on Saturday morning (July 15).^^ 
On the following day a search was made for the bodies, w^hen 
three of them were discovered ; that of Lord Francis could not be 
found. As it was thought impracticable to remove them, they 
were buried in the snow with a brief service, but they were after- 
wards brought down and interred in the cemetery at Zermatt. 
More recently some portions of the body of the unfortunate young 
nobleman were discovered through the exertions of his brother, 
Lord Queensberry. 

— Crtcket.— Eton v. Hakuow. — This great match of the year 
was commenced at Lord’s Cricket Ground, and attracted a very 
large and aristocratic company. The ground was roped and 
staked all round, and the outer ring was completely blocked up 
with carriages.^ The grand stand w^as w^ell filled with beauty, 
rank, and fashion. Altogether the scene was one scarcely ever 
witnessed on a cricket ground. There were present about 12,000 
spectators, and the weather was delightfully fine. The contest, 
however, proved a very unequal one, and the result sorely dis- 
appointed the friends of Eton. The score was as follows : — 
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HABROW 

Mr A ISr Hoinby, b Walter . . . . 27 

Ml H H Moiitgomeiy, c Walter, b Lyttelton . 21 

Hon J Ambeist, c Ponsonby, b Alexander . 85 

Mr J ]^r Richardson, b Lyttelton ... 24 

Mr W E\etts, c Alexander, b Bairmgton . . 18 

Mr H M Stow, not out , . . . .32 

Mr W B Money, b Wakemdn . . ,8 

Ml T Haitley, c Barimgton, b Wakeman . . . 0 

Loid H Butlei, e Waltei, b. Wakeman . . 0 

Mr C L Arkw light, run out . . . 1 

Mr. J A Boyson, b Lyttelton . . . 17 

B,6, l-b,6, w., 3 . . .16 

—248 


ETOH. 


Eirst Innings 

Mr S. V. Gibbs, c. Montgomery, b 
Arkwright . . . .0 

Hon E Ponsonby, b Money . . 1 

Mr Micklera, c and b. Money . . 27 

Hon. S G Lyttelton, b Amherst . 1 

Mr A F Walter, b Money . . 2 

Mr. C R Alexander, 1 -b -w , b. Am- 
herst . ... 2 

Mr E Lubbock, c. Montgomciy, b. 

Hartley . ... 35 

Ml W Phipps, b Hartley . . 1 

Mr E. Wakeman, run out . . .5 

Mr T. H Phipps, not out . . 3 

Mr W. B. Bariington, st. Stow, b. 
Money . . ... 3 

B, 2, 1-b, 2, w, 2 . . 6 

Total . 86 

XJmpiies — Dea 


Second Innings 


c. Money, b. Amherst . 

. 12 

b Money . 

. 1 

c. Stow, b Amheist . 

. 13 

c and b Money 

. 3 

c Haitley, b Amherst 

. 28 

c Montgomeiy, b. Money 

. 7 

b Money .... 

. ' . 11 

b. Haitley .... 

. 26 

st Stow, b. Money 

. 5 

not out .... 

. 3 

c, Evetts, b. Money . 

. 0 

W, 1, n-b, 1 . 

. 2 

Total 

. Ill 


and Hearne. 


Thus Harrow won in one innings by forty-six runs ^ Both 
schools were thus placed on equal terms, having won nineteen 
matches each. 

16. The Shirley Murder. — Gieorge Broomfield was indicted 
at Winchester Assizes, before Mr. Justice Keating, for tlie wilful 
murder of Caroline Sophia Colborne, at Shirley, on the 3rd of 
December, 1864. 

Mr. Bere and Mr. Comi)ton conducted the case for the pro- 
secution ; Mr. Coleridge, Q.O., and Mr. H. T. Cole defended the 
prisoner. 

The prisoner was placed in a chair, and appeared to be in a 
most weakly state. 

The Judge sent for the surgeon of the gaol, and asked him if 
he thought the prisoner sufficiently strong to take his trial. The 
surgeon having expressed an opinion that he was, he was called 
upon to plead, but the only answer he gave Avas, “ I wish to die.’’ 

The Judge then directed a plea of ^^Not Guilty” to be re- 
corded, 

Mr. Bere opened the case on the part of the prosecution. The 
prisoner was charged with the wilful murder of Caroline Sophia 
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Colbornc at Sliirloy, on the Srd of December, 1SC4. Tlic facts of 
tlie ease were those . — The prisoner was fortT-scvcii years of a^e ; 
he had been married six or seven years, and had been in the 
service of several gentlemen. In October, 18G3, he entered the 
service of Miss Onslow, at Alresford, and remained there until 
March, 1864. The unfortunate deceased was also living in the 
service of Miss Onslow as lady’s maid. She was a person of 
attractive face and form, of modest and pleasant demeanour. It 
Avoiild seem that unfortunately she attracted the prisoner, and lie 
fell in love with her and paid his addresses to her. She however 
did not encourage the prisoner, although he still persisted in 
pressing his addresses upon her. In consequence of his impor- 
tunities she left Miss Onslow’s service, and went to her parents’ 
house at Shirley She was at the time engaged to be married, 
and afterwards did marry Colborne, and they lived at Shirley. 
On the 3rd of December last the prisoner veas seen at Shirley. 
He went to the hotel there, had some brandy and water, and got 
change for half a sovereign ; he inquired if a Miss W'iiig (the 
maiden name of the deceased) lived there, and eventucally he was 
directed to Colborne’s house He left the hotel, and the husband 
of the deceased happening to call there, was told that a person 
had been inquiring for his wife ; he at once proceeded to his 
house, and found his wife and the prisoner sitting in a room. 
The deceased introduced the prisoner to her husband, and some 
coiiyersation took After some time the prisoner asked 

“ Carry ” to give him a cup of tea ; he said he was going to 
America. Colborne offered the prisoner all the hospitality his 
house afforded. Colborne left the house for about half an hour ; 
on his return he found his wife seated at the table writing a letter. 
She told her husband Mr. Broomfield would like some brandy, 
and he went out and procured some, being absent about ten 
minutes. When he came back he found the prisoner folding up a 
letter. The prisoner then said he was going to America to join 
the army, either the Fedeial or Confederate. Colborne said he 
was not quite sure who was right or wrong. Colborne asked the 
prisoner if he would like to join him in a pipe, and they smoked 
together. Mrs Colborne went out for some domestic purposes, 
but was afraid to go out bj?’ herself, and her husband and her 
mother went out with her, leaving the prisoner sitting by the fire. 
They returned in about three-quarters of an hour. The husband 
then went out to get some potatoes, and he was absent about ten 
minutes, and during that time the fatal event which they had now 
to inquire into took place. What hapjiened between the prisoner 
and the deceased no one could tell, but it was clear that the prisoner 
caused the death of the unfortunate woman by shooting her with 
a pistol. A ^Mrs. Harris, who lived next door, was alarmed at 
hearing a noise like a cracker, followed by a fearful scream, and 
she went out and saw Mrs. Colborne lying by the door. She 
raised her up, but found she was dead. Mrs. Harris then heard 
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another report. She was frightened, and went for help, and she 
then heard a third report. Mrs. Hams and some other persons 
then entered the house, and found the woman lying quite dead, 
and the prisoner still living, but severely wounded, lying on the 
floor with a revolver in his right hand. The revolver had five 
chambers, and upon being examined it was found that two wnre 
still loaded, but three had been discharged. The police came, and 
they found some letters and a lO/.-note upon the prisoner. One 
of these letters was in the handwriting of the deceased woman, 
and was in these wmrds : — 

^^My dear, dear Ann, — These are the last words you will ever 
hear from me. I feel I have broken your heart. I desire to die, 
if I should reach America, in the Confederate army; that is, 
providing I can reach the Confederates by first joining the 
hTortherns, then desert for the Confederates, for I feel they are 
a people that deserves fighting for. Oh, my darling Ann ! I 
shall not have your kind and aflectionate eyes and hands to watch 
over me, as you ever have done, particularly the last nine months, 
night and day. Had I never gone to Alresford, my happy home 
never would have been broken up. Give my kind and alfectionate 
love to all, particularly those who have been kind and affectionate 
to me under my heavy affliction. I left all my affairs in the 
hands of Mr. Brown and Mr. Cooper You will find mj will and 
papers and about 50/, or 60/ in the cash-box. I hope all will bo 
carried out as I have left it to be. I hope the Dr (Mr. Tweed) 
will go to you, as I ordered him, immediately.^’ 

Then, in the prisoner’s writing, — 

''Dear Sarah, — Ecnder all the assistance you can to my dear 
wife. Tell her not to fret about me; I am not worthy of her 
doing it. Good-bye. Geo. Broo-meteld. 

"I have my watch with me and about 1000/. in money. I 
name this, as there might be some unpleasantness, and the watch 
I have named in my will 

There was another letter in the prisoner’s handwufiting, ad- 
dressed to the husband of the deceased, and -which was probably 
written while they were all absent from the house : — 

" My dear Mr. Colborne, — You must bear up under this heavy 
trial, same as one that I have left, she dying through the heavy 
trial I have brought upon her. I have always thought— since I 
have been so ill I cannot rest night or day, as I have constant 
ringing in my cars— that Carry must die with me. I feel we 
shall both meet again in heaven, where I trust we shall both meet 
you and my poor dear and affectionate dying ivife Yours ivill 
not be half the trial as the one I have left behind has gone 
through, and is now going through. I hope you will get some to 
telegraph to say I am dead. I ivish you to do so, or some one, 
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to Mr. Brown, 49, Great Marylebono-street, Portland-place. 
Good-bye, and God blessi and support you all under tliis lieaTV 
trial. -G. 


bope you will forgive me, and let ns botli lay togetlier till 
wc sliall be called fortb to meet Christ ; then all sorrow and 
trouble will be at an end. I have changed my mind in going 
away since dear Carry wrote the note, as I feel she must die with 
me. I got Mrs. Colborne to write this note, as I feel too ill to 
do so. ^^G. B.’^ 


These letters had been found upon the prisoner. lie was taken 
to the infirmary. A surgeon there asked the prisoner what he 
had done it for. He said he had done it for love. The police 
remained in attendance upon the prisoner night and day On the 
next morning after he was in the infirmary he said he wished to 
make a statement, and his words were written duwn : — I am guilty 
of shooting Caroline Sophia Colborne on Saturday, December d, 
but I was not at the time in a sound state of mind On a sub- 
sequent occasion he made another statement . — The letter found 
upon me I wish you to send to my wife ; it was written by the dear 
creature Caroline Sophia Colborne in the cottage in her own house, 
and if I would stay over to-day she had lots to tell me.’’ For a 
long time the prisoner hovered between life and death, but novy 
whether fortunately or not for him, he was sufficiently recovered 
to take his trial, and he was standing befoie the jury either to be 
relieved from, the charge or to be condemned by their verdict. 
That the deceased came to her death by the hand of the prisoner 
there could he no doubt. She was shot through the heart. There 
could be no doubt as to the motive which had induced the prisoner 
to commit the act. It appeared that strongly, but wrongfully, 
he was in love with this deceased woman ; he had tried to over- 
come the influence of that passion, but he had not been able to 
succeed, and it was evident he had come there with the determina- 
tion, if he could not prevail upon the. young woman to leave her 
husband, to take away her life. He was fond of her, and did not 
wish any one else to possess her. Then, what was the answer to 
this ? He had no official intimation of the defence, but from some 
expressions that had dropped from the prisoner, and from questions 
that had been put for him in cross-examination of the witnesses, 
there was no doubt that the defence would be this — that although 
the deceased died by the hand of the prisoner, he was not at the 
time in such a state of reasonable power, in such a state of mental 
ability, as to make him responsible for the act. It was not the 
duty of the prosecution to make oufc that a prisoner was of sound 
mind; but, until the contrary was proved, the law assumed a 
person to be of sound mind and understanding. If the prisoner 
was sufficiently sane to know that he was committing an unlawful 
and wrongful act, he was responsible for the crime he had com- 
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mitted. The prisoner had stated after the act that no one could 
tell what he had suffered in his mind for the last twelve months. 
When told the woman was dead, he expressed a wish that they 
should be buried in the same grave. He also said that he had 
been shot in the head. 

Several witnesses were called to prove these facts. 

Mr. Coleridge addressed the jury on behalf of the prisoner. He 
stated to the jury, with much force and clearness, the question they 
had to try^ — was he or was he not at the time he committed the 
act responsible for the consequences of the act which he did ? 
The prisoner was a man of most blameless character, and this act 
was totally inconsistent with the whole tenour of his life. He was 
a gentle, affectionate man in disposition. There were cases of 
lovers ^ being desirous of preventing any others but themselves 
becoming the husband or "wife of the persons they were in love 
with, and doing some act for which they w^ere responsible ; but 
that >vas not the case here. The prisoner did not kill her to 
prevent her marrying another ; she was a married woman ; he 
was a married n^an, having great affection for and living with 
his wufe ; there was no object for his putting this poor girl out of 
the world. There was an alienation of mind with which it had 
pleased God to afflict him. He believed that this poor girl and 
himself and his wife were to die together ; he yielded to an irresist- 
ible impulse to which his disease had urged him. He asked their 
verdict not for mercy, but for the sake of justice, that the mind 
was not his mind, that according to law he did not do it, and 
according to law he ought not to answer for it 

Several witnesses were then called, who bore out the learned 
counsers statement as to the diseased state of the prisoner’s 
mind. 

The general evidence first was that the prisoner ivas a man of 
the highest moral and religious character. His masters with 
whom he had lived stated that he was the best servant they ever 
had. Lord George Beauclerk was out with the prisoner one day 
(in September, 1862) shooting, when Lord Falkland missed his 
bird, and shot the prisoner. He cried out, Oh, I am shot !” and 
he fell into Lord George’s arms. He was shot all over. He was 
taken home, a surgeon was sent for, and he extricated thirt}^ shots 
from his head and back. He was altered in manner from that 
time. 

Other witnesses detailed circumstances wfflich had occurred 
which had led them to believe that his mind was gone. He was 
frequently crying; he believed his head was empty, and his 
stomach falling to pieces ; he had an idea that his 'wife was dying, 
and that it had broken his heart On the 3rd of December (the 
day of the murder) he got out of his house in South Molton-street 
under the pretence of getting a newspaper. He went to a Mr. 
Brown’s and asked him to lend him 10/., which witness did. 
Upon looking up witness saw his face, and was alarmed at its 
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appearaiiec. He looked ‘Vidldly, liis eyes starting out of liis licad. 
lie said lio was going to America. Witness tried to detain him, 
but he slipped from him and got away. Witness was conriiiced 
that ho was mad. 

Dr. Tweed, surgeon, of Upper Brook-street, stated that he had 
known the prisoner as a patient for six years. He was first sufier- 
ing from indigestion ; it had since taken the form of melancholia. 
He had been subject to it for the last eighteen months. He com- 
plained of an emptiness in his head. He said his blood was turned 
to water. He felt a trickling from his heart. He was under 
great apprehension of death, and frequently sent to witness to 
come to him, as he feared his death There was no reason for 
this He suffered from lowness of spirits. He always imagined 
that lie w’as going to die. Witness latterly thought the symptoms 
were suicidal, and gave directions that he should not be left alone, 
and should have frequent change of air and scene. His disease 
was mental. He did not require medicine, but he ga.ve him some 
in order to quiet him. Hjs mind decidedly was off its balance, 
and he thought it likely to become worse, and that he would 
probably become dangerous to himself, and perhaps to others. 

There was not any attempt to prove any thing like love-making, 
or that the prisoner had formed an attachment for the deceased, 
and it was clear that she knew he w^as married. 

The prisoner told one of the surgeons in the infirmary that he 
did not know how he came to leave London, but there was some 
impulse which he could not control. 

The learned Judge, in summing up, observed that the prosecu- 
tion had produced evidence, possibly satisfactory to their minds, 
that the prisoner did take the life of Caroline Sophia Colborne 
under circumstances that, unless the prisoner was legally irre- 
sponsible, would amount to the crime of murder. Having done 
that, the prosecution had discharged all the duty which the law 
cast upon them, and it was for the prisoner then to show, and to 
show clearly to the satisfaction of the jury, that his state of mind 
at the time he committed the act was such as to free him from 
responsibility. The defence now set up, and which had been so 
ably and eloquently impressed upon them by the counsel for the 
prisoner, was that at the time he committed the act he was irre- 
sponsible, in consequence of being in an insane state of mind ; 
that he was in such a state of mind, and insane to an extent, as 
would free him from responsibility. It was not every aberration 
of mind that would free him. The aberration must be to such an 
extent as to disable him from distinguishing between right and 
wrong, with reference to the nature and quality of the act which 
he committed. The learned Judge then read to the jury the rule 
laid down in JVDHaughten’s case, and having done so, proceeded 
to place before them the evidence which had been adduced. 

The jury returned a verdict of Gruilty.’’ 

Sentence of death was passed. 
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10. The Wimbledon Prize Eifle Meeting for 1865 — The 
great prize meeting of England for the competition of onr volunteers 
in rifle shooting opened this day, and despite the occurrence in 
the same week of two such absorbing and interesting events as the 
great rifle contest of the country and the general election, the 
attendance was quite equal to that of any former year. The com- 
petition on the first day consisted of — 

The City of London Bronze Medal, between ten first-class shots 
of the brigade, at 200, 500, and 600 yards, won by Colour- 
Serjeant Cross, with a score of 43. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Bronze Medal, at 200, 500, and 
600 yards, five shots each, six on each side, won by Oxford, with 
an aggregate score of 173, against Cambridge’s 169. 

The Tower Hamlets Bronze Medal, five shots, at 200, 500, and 
600 yards, won by Private Berkly, of the 2nd Tower Hamlets, with 
a score of 32. 

The Middlesex Bronze Medal, with two prizes of 51 each 
and other prizes, won by Serjeant A. Anderson, 22nd Middlesex 
(Queen’s), with a score of 45; Serjeant W. Michee, London 
Scottish, being second, with a score of 41 ; ranges, 200, 500, and 
600 yards, five shots at each. 

The most exciting match of the day was the All Comers’ County 
Match, at 800 and 900 yards, eight men from each, and in which 
the counties entering into competition were Aberdeenshire, scoring 
a total of 481; Gloucestershire (headed by Earl Ducie), 471; 
Lancashire (headed by Captain Henton), 530 , Midtllesex, 495 ; 
Surrey, 400; and West York, 455 Lancashire, it will thus be 
seen, was the winning county, with Middlesex for second. 

Becond Bay (H). — The day was cloudy and gusty, and little 
adapted for making good scores; it was, however, what was called 
the ‘‘boys’ day,” hence a very large assemblage of spectators 
was the consequence. The competition, which brought out groups 
of eleven each from the schools of Harrow, Eton, Eugby, Chel- 
tenham, Marlborough, and Winchester, was for the Ashburton 
Shield, and Earl Spencer’s Cup, shot for by the ^muths making 
the highest score for the former amongst each squad. On this 
occasion the excitement of the contest was increased by the fact 
that Harrow not only won the Ashburton Shield, but that a 
little fellow, named Serjeant Jones, who not onlj^ contributed to 
the above event by making the highest score in his squad, also 
succeeded in carrying oflfEarl Spencer’s Cup. This young gentle- 
man had the honour of being earned on the shoulders of his com- 
rades round about the common. The scores for this interesting 
competition were : — Harrow 216, Marlborough 209, Eugby 204, 
Winchester 198, Eton 193, Cheltenham 183. At the final com- 
petition for Earl Spencer’s Cup, at 500 yards, the scores were : — 
Serjeant Jones (Harrow) 19, Private Taylor (Cheltenham) 14, 
Captain Collyer (Eugby) 13, Private Marriott (Winchester) 13, 
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Private Duiiib 3 "iie (Marlborough ) 11, Adjutant Eussell (Eton) 
retired. 

The great events of the day were, however, the contest for the 
Prince of WaWs Prize, the St. George’s Challenge Tase, and the 
International Enfield Challenge Trophy. The former was again 
won by the same marksman who carried it away last year. 
The Prince of Wales’s Prize ended in a tie between Private T. W. 
Poole (12th Somerset), wEo made a score of 45, and Serjeant W. 
May (12th Sussex) ; but the necessity of shooting off was avoided 
b}^ the prize being awarded to the former as the marksman by 
w^hom the largest score was attained in his last and longest range. 

For the St. George’s Challenge Yase Serjeant T. Penzer (4tli 
Stafford) was winner of the Vase, the Gold Jewel, and 6/.; Private 
H. Eedcliffe (South Middlesex), wdiiner of the Silver Jewel and 61 , ; 
and Private W. Bustard (20 th Middlesex), Avinner of the Bronze 
Gross and 4/. 

The International Enfield Challenge Trophy was a most exciting 
contest, and the shooting generally of the teams of twenty repre- 
senting each nationality was, considering the gusty state of the 
weather, very good. The ranges were at 200, 500, and 600 yards, 
at five shots each, and the scores were — England at 200 yards 393, 
500 yards 366, and 600 yards 270, total 1029. Scotland at 200 
yards 398, at 500 yards 348, at 600 yards 301, total 1047. 
Ireland at 200 j^ards 341, at 500 yards S25, at 600 yards 243, 
total 909, Scotland thus being the winner over England by 18 points. 

Oil the t^ird day, in addition to the first stage of the Queen’s 
Prize, the first stage of the Alexandra Prize at 200 jmrds was 
also shot for, and for both, with five shots, the highest scores were 
18. For the Duke of Cambridge’s Prize of 507 at 800 yards, with 
breech-loaders, and the Westley Eichards Prize, Private Barnard 
of the Victorias won the first, with a score of 27 ; whilst Captain 
Boss, of the 6th Kincardineshire, won the second, value 43/, with 
a double sporting breech loader, or match rifle, with 24. The 
second senes of extra prizes was also shot for ; and for the 
Telescope Prizes at 1000 yards, any rifle, Private E Ptoss (London 
Scottish) was the wmner of the first, value 20/ , with a score of 22. 
For the Enfield Association Cup, at 200 and 500 yards, the 
highest scores were 34, five having led with that number. 

The most important competition of the fifth day was for the 
honour of being the sixty entitled to compete for the Queen’s Prize, 
and which was completed at the 600 yards range. The shooting 
was not equal to that of last year, but it is to be accounted for by 
the very unfavourable weather this jmar as compared with that of 
last. In spite, however, of this drawback, it required the same 
score of last year to take the National Association Silver Badge, 
the Silver Medal, and 60/. ajwarded to the best shot of the ultimate 
competitors for the final range for the Queen’s Prize. This again 
fell to the lot of Mr. Edward Ross, of the London Scottish, who 
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was the winner of the Queen’s Prize the first year. He made the 
splendid score of 47, in which he was tied by Captain H. Holme, 
of the 1st Somerset ; but by the plan adopted this year for deciding 
ties, giving the priority to the best score at the longest range, Mr. 
Poss was declared the winner. 

The competition for the Queen’s Prize was decided on the 8th 
day, and although Mr. Edward Eoss was the favourite at the 
outset, it soon became evident that he had no chance. At the 
800 yards range he made an average of centres, but at 900 he fell 
off to 14, and at the 1000 jmrds to 13, making but a total score of 
47, whilst the winner of the Queen’s Prize, Private Sharman, of 
the 4th West York, having made only 15 at the 800 yards range, 
made 25 and 24 at the 900 and 1000 yards, giving a total of 64. 
The winner of the Queen’s Prize this year comes from Halifax, in 
Yorkshire, where he carries on the business of a woolstapler, 
and when the fact was ascertained that he was the winner, his 
countrymen, in their delight, hoisted him on theit shoulders and 
carried him in triumph round the camp and into the council tent, 
to await the arrival of the ofiicial figures. 

The most exciting match of the* 9th day’s shooting was that 
between Oxford and Cambridge, for what is termed the Chan- 
cellor’s Challenge Plato, a prize of the value of 100/ given 
annually by the Duke of Devonshire and the Earl of Derby, for 
competition between the volunteers of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, eight competitors on each side, with seven shots at 
200, 500, and 600 5 mrds ; and it is a competition which invariably 
excites much interest at Wimbledon, and attracts a large number 
of friends of either University Last year Cambridge made 415 
against 370 by Oxford. This year it was expected that the contest 
would be a closer one, the Cambridge team having lost some of 
the men who had previously contributed materiallj?' to their suc- 
cess. Last year Mr Edward Eoss and Mr Doe formed part of 
the Cambridge squad, and they made as a top score 67, following up 
with a 58, a 53, 52, two 61’s, and 48 and 35 ; whilst Oxford’s top 
score was 64, but fell to 53 for a second, descending to 53, 50, 
47, 44, 41, and 39, to 32. The anticipation that Oxford -would 
make a better fight this year was borne out by the first trial of 
strength for the bronze medal, for which, although taken by Cam- 
bridge, Oxford made the highest aggregate score. At the firing 
of the first range Ihe shooting was tolerably even, and at the end 
of the second range Oxford was 2 ahead ; but at the 600 yards 
range the balance of victory was in favour of Cambridge, the total 
score being 344 as against 340 for Oxford Oxford, howmver, 
made the highest score of 48 against 45 by Cambridge. The 
Wimbledon Enfield Cup, restricted to the wdnners of 20/. and 
upwards in ^‘Enfield” rifle competition, at any of the Wimbledon 
meetings previous to 1865, at ranges of 200 and 600 yards, of 5 
shots each, was, after good competition, won by Mr. E. Eoss, 
London Scottish, with 15 at 200 and 16 at 600 yards. 
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Tlio Albert Prisse ennipelition, \'\bieli briiij^s !be bc\Nt hiiiii]I-bi>re 
shot-, to the froiitj and which uaiNists of two nnijiv^ otH^ aiul r>iMl 
yank, With a second stage at HOO, flOO^ and ItHH) ^ards, for a pri/c of 
1^0/. open only to the sixty winners of the lirst stagey excited 
great competition Last j'ear the winner of this prize was Mr. 
Hercules Loss, w’ho, in seven rounds at each of tln^ long rangesj 
made a score of 7o marks, Lieutenant Ikirtj 1st Warnicdcsliiie, 
coming next with 71. This year the average shooting was not quite 
so good, the best score being made hj Asbistant-Siirgeoii Ilender- 
soii, ilidlotliians, who made a total of 70 A series of four prizes 
were given for competition with the five-grooved navy rifle, 
with which volunteer serj cants and the Hants Light Horse are 
armed. A squad of Colonel Bowerk famous Hants Light Horse 
entered the competition, one of them winning the first prize. 
The very useful coinpetitioii for the Sjiedator Prize, 5 shots, be- 
tween 200 and 300 yards, without raising the back sight, was 
brought to a conclusion, Serjeant Holland, of the Yictonas, who 
made 17 marks, being declared the winner. For the Saturday 
Renew Prize the two highest scores at 500 yards were Serjeant 
Thompson, 1st Derbj", and Ensign Hallidaj^, Civil Service, 18 
each. For the Rifle Oaks the highest score w^as 49, made 
by Mr. J. Rigby, 0.8*0., and the next, 48, by Private Rad- 
cliffe, 2iid Middlesex ; Captain Field, lion Artillery Compan}’'; 
Private Dighton, I4th 3Iiddlesex ; Lord Aberdeen, London Scot- 
tish; and Serjeant Pwobinson^, loth iliddlesex, followed with 46 
each. 

Tenth Bay — The Elclio Challenge Shield has proved on all 
occasions since its establishment by the noble lord whose name 
it bears a matter of considerable interest in the Wimbledon com- 
petition, but this year that interest was increased by the per- 
mission given to eight shots selected from the sister island to 
compete with those of England and Scotland. The shooting of 
the match this year had its disadvantages, for although the weather 
was fine, the wind was strong and variable, making frequent 
adjustments of wind-gauges necessary. At the 1000 yards the 
sun was dazzling in the eyes of the competitois, but wliilbt the 
Irish and Scotch teams counteracted this by adjusting their screens, 
the English took no such step, but shot with the light full on 
their front sights It was obvious tliat between England and 
Scotland the match would be a well-contested one, and that the 
Irish, as youngsters, would come in last, though b}^ no moans 
far 111 the rear, and this proved to be the case. Last 3"ear, 
though eventually losing the match, England scored 375 at 
the first range, against 356 by Scotland; this year that excellent 
score was bealfbn by both competitors, and at the conclusion of the 
800 yaids range it was stated that England and Scotland had 
tied, with 378 marks each. Scotland "was, however, slightly 
ahead, a majority which she continned to increase until the 1000 
yards range, towards the end of the shooting, at which the scale 
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of victory inclined to the side of tlie English, -who finally won by 
two marks. 

The English team consisted of Captain Heaton, 40th Lancashire ; 
Lieutenant- Colonel Halford, 1st Leicester ; Serjeant Martin Smith, 
Victorias; Hon. M. Eetchei', Liverpool Rifle Brigade; Captain 
Bland, 7Gth Regiment; Lieutenant Purchas, 14th Worcester; 
Private Cunlifle, 26th Cheshire; and Lieutenant Banting, St. 
George’s ; and the scores nere : — At 800 yards, 377 ; at 900, 333 ; 
and at 1000, 343 — total, 1053 marks. 

The Scottish team were — Private E. Ross, London Scottish; 
Private C. Ross, ditto; Captain H. Ross, 6th Eincardineshirc ; 
Captain Mitchell, Alloa; Mr Wilkin, Ellon; Hon. J. Gordon, 
Aberdeen ; Serjeant Forbes, Ellon ; and Captain Lord Aberdeen, 
Aberdeen. The scores were : — ^At 800 yards, 378 ; 900 yards, 339 ; 
and at 1000 yards, 334 — total, 1051 marks. 

The Irish team included — Greenhill, J. Rigb}’', McKenna, 
Walkington, J. Clare, Barlow, W. Rigby, and Major Leech 
(London Irish) , and the scores were : — At 800 yards, 338 ; at 900 
yards, 208 ; and at 1000 3 ^ards, 299 — total scores, 935 marks. 

Eleventh Bay — The Wimbledon meeting, so far as the shooting 
is concerned, may be said to have been brought to a close this 
day, the most important competition being for the Dudley Prize, 
value 50/., restricted to winners of small-bore prizes during the 
meeting. The conditions of this match were — any rifles, five 
shots at 500 and seven shots at 800 yards. Being calculated to 
bring all the small-bore crack shots to the front, an unusual 
display of fine shooting was anticipated, and in that respect there 
was no disappointment to the large crowd who thronged the 
shooting-poiiit throughout the day. Last 3 "ear the Dudley Prize 
was won by Lieutenant Burt, 1st Warwick, with 46 out of a 
possible score of 48 This year the Earl of Aberdeen, who has 
made admirable shooting, took the prize with one mark more. 
The general average shooting has been far better than last year 
By the conditions last year those who did not make 17 at the first 
range were excluded from the second, but in consequence of the 
favourable weather this }"ear the council raised the minimum score 
to 18. The Henry Peek Prize of 50 guineas, which stands in the 
same relation to Enfields that the Dudley does to small-bores, was 
shot for, five shots at 500 and seven at 600 yards, those not 
making 16 at the first range precluded from firing at the second. 
TThe average shooting was not very good, but the winner was 
Colour- Serjeant Marriott, of the 4th West York, who made 38 
marks, two over an average of centres. 

The Ladies’ Consolation Prize, restricted to 100 volunteers who 
had competed without winning a prize during the meeting, 
excited considerable interest, as did also the competition at the 
Swiss Canton Prizes. 

The Horatio Ross Prize, the object of keen competition between 
Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Peterkin, fell eventually to the latter. 

a 
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On a prcYioxis occasion Lord Aberdeen, after miicli effort, siir- 
paSvSed by txvo points wbat bad been regarded as the unapproach- 
able score of 42 made by his agile rival. The latter, stimulated 
to fresh exertions, made such energetic efforts that ho actually 
succeeded in increasing his score to 47, — that is to say, vritliin 
the space of five minutes he ran oOO yards, loaded and fired 12 
times, never missed the target or made an outer, but scored 11 
biiirs-eycs and one centre, or within one point of the maximum 
capable of being made, had the rifle been fired from a mechanical 
rest. Lord Aberdeen had spent the previous afternoon in winning 
the Dudley Cup. But, fatigued as he must necessarily have been, 
fie presented himself last evening at the firing -post for the Horatio 
Boss Prize, to make one final effort to wrest this distinction from 
Mr. Peterkiii, when, as he was about to run, the signal-gun fired, 
and the jirize competition for 1SG5 on 'Wimbledon- common was at 
an end. 

On that evening there was a grand display of fireworks in the 
camp, and a very large gathering of residents in the neighbour- 
hood, and of visitors from the metropolis, and other parties were 
assembled to witness the exhibition. 

The next clay the distribution of prizes took place, Lady Spencer 
undertaking that office. The whole proceedings were terminated, 
as usual, by a review of volunteers, which was very numerously 
attended, and passed off with much eclat. 

17. Visit of the Phixce and Putxcess of Wales to Ply- 
mouth. — Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with Lady de Grey, Major Grey, General KnoUys, and 
suite, embarked in the steam-ship Osborne,^’ at Osborne, on the 
17th, at 11 pm. After encountering some boisterous weather, the 
^'Osborne” arrived at Plymouth on the afternoon of the 19th, 
when the Lords of the Admiralty and the naval and military 
authorities of the port went on board to pay their respects. 

The corporations of Plymouth and Devonport also presented 
addresses. 

The Royal party landed at 5 p.m., at Mount-Edgeumbe, where 
they were the guests of the Earl. 

The next day their Royal Highnesses loft Mount-Eel gciimhe at 
12.30 p m., crossed the Hamoaze, and landed at the Royal William 
Victualling-yard. Their Royal Highnesses proceeded thence in 
carriages to the show-yard of the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Exhibition, and inspected the stock and implements, being after- 
wards entertained at a dejeuner by the society’s officers. 

They left at 3 p m for a visit to the Royal Albert Bridge at 
Saltash, and there embarked on board the Royal yacht Osborne,” 
proceeding with the Lords of the Admiralty to visit the English 
and French squadrons in the Sound. 

The Prince went on board and inspected the Magenta,” the 
French commodore’s ship, and H.M.S. Royal Sovereign ” and 

Achilles.” 
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Tteir Eoyal Higlmesses returned in the evenino- in the 

Osborne’^ to Mount-Edgcumbe, and dined ^vith a large party 
invited to meet them. 

20. Commencement of NewBlackfriabs Beidge. — The foun- 
dation-stone of the new Blackfriars Bridge was laid with much 
ceremony by the Lord Mayor^ the whole Corporation and chief 
civic officers marching in procession from the Guildhall, and assist- 
ing at the ceremony. In the evening the Lord Mayor entertained 
the whole of the Court of Common Council, with several persons 
of distinction, at a banquet at the Mansion House in honour of 
the occasion. The new bridge, which is to span the Thames at 
Blackfriars, will be a stately edifice, resembling in its general 
features and in its great width and easy inclination that at ‘West- 
minster, but differing in ornamentation and in some respects in 
the mode of construction. It will be of five arches, and 963 ft. in 
length from bank to bank, the width being 75 ft., or 9 ft. less than 
that of Westminster Bridge. 

24. The Prince anb Princess of Wales in Cornwall. — 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales visited 
the famous Botallack Mine, extending many fathoms under the 
sea, near the Land’s End, and accomplished the descent to the great 
delight of the mining population, who with other inhabitants of 
the district were assembled in great numbers to do honour to the 
Royal visitors. After putting on the flannel dresses worn by 
persons who go underground, the Princess and Lady Elizabeth St. 
Aubyn entered the carriage, and were driven along the path skirt- 
ing the precipices which overlook the mine. The carriage was fol- 
lowed by the Prince, the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Audrey Towns- 
hend, Lady de Grey, Lady Vivian, the Duke of Sutherland, the 
Duke of St. Albans, the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, Lord Vivian (the 
lord-lieutenant), Mr. John St. Aubyn, Mr. E. St. Aubyn, and Cap- 
tain Grey, all of whom descended the mine The scene was most 
effective. On the heights above were many hundreds of people. 
On either side were weather-beaten rocks and rude constructions 
of planks and beams to aid in the working of the mine. Half-way 
below was the head of the shaft, the gaunt upper works and plat- 
forms hanging over deep chasms, and at the base of the high cliffs 
the water surged into foam against the rocks. As the Royal party 
passed along the path to the mine head, a long line of volunteers 
representing each corps of the Duke of Cornwall’s Artillery Volun- 
teers, under Colonel Gilbert, presented arms, the band plaving the 
National Anthem. On arriving at the shaft head, the Princess, 
dressed in rough flannel, and wearing a coarse straw hat trimmed 
with blue, and Mr. John St. Aubyn sat upon the lower seat, the 
Prince and a brakesman sat on the seat above, or rather behind, 
and the rest of the suite followed. The car descended gently down 
a steep inclined plane, and the Royal party passed from the light 
into the dark shaft, the depth of which is 200 fathoms. After 
more than an hour’s absence the Royal party were drawn to 
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tlie surface, where they were greeted with hearty cheers. The 
Princess looked rather heated, but she smiled charmingly in re- 
sponse to the cheers. The Prince appeared somewhat fatigued, 
but highly pleased with his novel journey. Having partaken of 
luncheon, the Prince of Wales proceeded in a two-horse carriage 
to the Land’s End, accompanied by his suite and by Mr. John 8t 
Aubjui. The Princess, being too much fatigued to accompany the 
Prince to the Land’s End, left for Penzance, a letter having been 
sent that Her Poyal Highness would return at six. The mayor 
and several members of the council repaired to the Albert Pier to 
receive the Princess, and had the honour to assist Her Poyal High- 
ness down the landing-place to the Eoyal barge. In an hour 
and a half after the Princess wxnt aboard the Royal yacht, the 
Prince returned, the mayor being still waiting. On alighting 
the Prince said, Mr. Mayor, we have been very much gratified 
by our reception at Penzance, and feel exceedingly obliged to you 
all for your kind attentions.” He then shook hands heartily with 
the mayor, and bade him good-bye. The Royal barge then pushed 
off amidst the cheers of the thousands who lined the quays, and of 
those who filled the shipping and the numberless boats that 
studded the w^ater. From the yacht, which anchored on the west 
side of the mount, the Prince and Princess witnessed the magnificent 
display of fireworks, and the gorgeous illuminations which were 
prepared for the occasion 

The next day the yacht proceeded with the Prince to Scilly, 
to be the guest of Mr. Augustus Smith. The visit was unex- 
pected, as the only notice received had been given by the revenue 
cutter, which was sent on the previous night, and had been 
becalmed at the Seven Stones. A boat had to be sent to the 
shore, which by means of hard rowing arrived early in the morn- 
ing, and by six o’clock it became generally known that the Prince 
would arrive at 7.30 a.m. Shortly after that hour the Osborne ” 
anchored in St, Mary’s Roads. Lieutenant Hire, of the Coast- 
guard, proceeded to the Osborne,” and on his return announced 
that the Prince would land on the Island of St. Mary at ten o’clock. 
Much disappointment was manifested when it was stated that the 
Princess was not on board. Lines of flags, festoons, and arches of 
beautiful flowers, were suspended from the houses and across the 
streets. The shops were gaily decorated, and flags were flying 
from every flagstaff and many windows. Mr. Augustus Smith, 
lessee of the island, who had in the morning proceeded on board 
the ^‘Osborne,” landed on the quay at 11.30 a.m. at St. Mary’s, 
where nearly all the inhabitants were assembled, and soon after- 
wards, with the Prince, the Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of St. 
Albans, and others, arrived in the Royal barge, and were received 
by Mr. Smith, amidst the loud cheers of the inhabitants. The dis- 
tinguished party then ascended gigs and carriages, which* were in 
waiting, and visited the infant school and church. Afterwards 
they drove to the beautifully situated village of Holyvale, sur- 
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rounded by orchards^ in tbe centre of the island. Here they 
alighted for a short time, and a very ancient chair in the possession 
of Mr. J. Muinford, farmer, which is said to have been used by 
Charles II. when he fled to those islands, was shown to the Prince, 
who examined it, and seated himself in it for a short time Some 
flowers having been presented to His Royal Highness, the party 
again mounted and proceeded a little further round the island, 
and returned to the quay about 2 p.m , receiving again the hearty 
cheers of the inhabitants, who also cheered for the Princess and the 
Queen. The party, accompanied by Mr. Smith, having embarked 
in the barge, proceeded to Mr. Smith’s residence on the Island of 
Tresco, whose beautiful gardens are very interesting, and returned 
to the Royal yacht about 6 30 p.m Mr. Smith afterwards joined 
the party on board at dinner. Bonfires and tar-barrels were 
lighted on several prominent places, and some rockets were thrown 
up from a cutter at anchor in the roads. 

Early on the 26th the Royal yacht left for Mount Bay (where the 
Princess had slept), and, on arriving, the Prince proceeded to the 
Mount, and their Royal Highnesses, with others of the Royal party, 
breakfasted with Mr. and Lady Elizabeth St. Aubyn ; after which 
the Royal party were rowed to the Royal yacht, and departed 
amidst tremendous cheers and a Royal salute from the battery on 
the mount. The Prince having consented to pay a visit to Fal- 
mouth as he passed that port on his trip up the river EM, the 

Osborne ’’ shortly before two o’clock entered the harbour, greeted 
by a Royal salute and cheers from the immense crowds which 
had assembled on the quay of the Dock Company. The blue waters 
of the harbour were covered with boats, yachts, and steamers, and 
the lengthy pier formed above the Prince of Wales’s Breakwater 
(so called by desire of the late Prince Consort) was thronged by 
visitors, amongst whom were the mayors and corporations of 
Falmouth, of Penryn, and of Truro, and the directors of the Dock 
Company. At the entrance of the dockyard an arch of evergreens 
was erected, and a similar arch was constructed over the shore 
end of the pier. Several steam-boats with passengers proceeded to 
meet the Royal party, and they followed the Osborne ” until she 
came to her moorings. The “ Osborne ” having dropped her 
anchor, Captain Sullivan went on board with Mr. Tilly, solicitor of 
the Docks Company, who waited on the Prince by his special 
request, conveyed through General KnoUys. Mr. A. Fox, chairman 
of the Dock Company, presented, on their behalf, to the Prince a 
large pictorial plan of the Falmouth Docks. Addresses were then 
presented to the Prince and Princess from the corporation of 
Falmouth, the Falmouth Docks Company, the corporation of 
Truro, and the corporation of Penryn. The Prince duly responded, 
and shortly afterwards the Royal party landed amidst hearty 
cheering. The Prince and Princess then seated themselves in Mr. 
Tweedie’s carriage with the Dukes of Sutherland and St. Albans. 
General Knollys, Earl Morley, and the rest of the party followed 
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in carriages^, and a nnmber of tbe corporation broiiglit up the rear 
in a large coYcred drag. The volunteers presented arms, the band 
playing the National Anthem. Seats were erected along the road, 
the ground having been liberally given for the purpose bj^ Lord 
Wodehouse. The cheers were loud and general, and the Prince 
and Princess acknowledged them graciously, being evidently 
delighted with the enthusiasm of the crowd. A vast number of 
persons followed the Prince and Princess to the quay, where, 
amidst loud cheers, the Prince and Princess embarked on board 
the Duke of Sutherland’s yacht Undine,” in wdnch the Royal 
visitors passed on to Victoria Point, where Queen Victoria landed 
in 1846. The ‘‘Undine” then put about, and when she left 
Malpas it was understood she would return to Falmouth to enable 
the Royal party to exchange into the “ Osborne,” and steam for 
Osborne on the following morning. 

The next afternoon, most unexpectedly, the Roj^al party visited 
Portland, and landed at the Albert Pier, wFere they were received 
by Commodore Ryder, of the Coast-guard Service ; Captain Rice, 
of H.M.S. “St. George” (coast-guard), Mr. John Coode, engineer- 
in-chief of the breakwater,, and other officials. Carriages were in 
waiting for the Royal \dsitors on landing at the Victoria Pier. 
They first proceeded to the fortification works in progress on the 
Verne Heights, where they were received b}^ the commanding officer 
of the. Royal Engineers stationed at Portland, and, after inspect- 
ing the forts, and being shown, some curious fossil deposits which 
have been brought to light in excavating the Verne Ditch, with 
which the Royal party seemed highly interested, they proceeded 
on a truck, especially prepared for the occasion, to the end of the 
breakwater, now nearly two miles in length, and, after inspecting 
the new fort in course of construction at its northern extremity, and 
witnessing the divers at work — a sight which evidently afforded 
much gratification to their Royal Highnesses — the Royal party re- 
embarked on board the “ Osborne,” which was anchored off the end 
of the breakwater, and proceeded to the eastward at 2.30 p.ni., 
amid the enthusiastic cheers of the workmen assembled and a 
Royal salute from Her Majesty’s ship “ St. George.” 

The “ Osborne ” arrived safely at Cowes at 8 p.in. on the same 
evening. 

28. Extraordinahy Case of Child Mxjkder. — At Exeter As- 
sizes Mary Jane Harris, aged twenty- three, and Charlotte Winsor, 
aged forty-five, were placed at the bar on a charge of having 
murdered Thomas Edward Gibson Harris, on the 14th of February, 
at Torquay. The prisoners were not called upon to plead, as they 
had been tried on this charge at the preceding assizes before Baron 
Chann^ell. The jury were locked up on that occasion for several 
hours, but at twelve o’clock on a Saturday nigbt, as tbey declared 
there was no chance of their agreeing upon a verdict, the learned 
baron discharged them, but ordered the prisoners to be detained 
in custody to be again tried at the present assizes. Mr. Justice 
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Keating presided, and all parties being agreed, it was resolved 
that tlie prisoner Harris, whose child the murdered one was, 
should give evidence. Her story, which was of the most extra- 
ordinary character, was as follows : — 

^^In February last I was a servant at Mrs. Wansey’s. I went 
there on the 12th of December last. Before that I had lived 
thirteen weeks with Mrs. Gibson. I went to Mrs. Gibson’s, and 
was confined at her house on the 16th of October. I had the 
child registered as Thomas Edward Gibson Harris. It was a fine 
child On the 12th of December the prisoner called on me, and 
we took the child to the prisoner, having on the 10th of De- 
cember made an arrangement with her to take care of it. I had 
previously been to two other persons to ask them to take care of it. 
It had three short frocks, two long ones, three shifts, two white 
petticoats, two flannel petticoats, and one pair of white socks. It 
had nothing for its head. I saw the child four times while it w^as 
at the prisoner’s. As we were taking the child to the prisoner, 
I said there had been one child picked up in the country. The 
prisoner said, ' I wonder I have not got myself into it once 
before ’ She had put one away for a girl who had been confined 
at her house, who had promised to give her 3/., but she did not 
give it her. I asked her how she did it. She said she put her 
finger under the jugular vein She said she had stifled one three 
weeks old for Elizabeth Darwin, and thrown it into Torbay, and 
when it was picked up it was nearly washed all to pieces ; that 
she had put away one for her sister Doory, as her sister said she 
would give her 4/. While her sister was staying at the house she 
directed a letter to be loft at the Jolly Sailor for the father of the 
child, and she received a 5/. note by return of post She said she 
only gave her 21 , but said that when her husband returned from 
sea she would make her a handsome present; but she had not 
done it. I then went on with her to her house and had tea. I 

asked her if she wms not afraid. She said, ‘ To with you ; 

it’s doing good,’ and she would help any one that would never split 
upon her. I was leaving, and she said, ‘ I’ll do whatever lies in 
my power for your child.’ I said, ‘All right,’ and went away. 
I saw my child a fortnight after in Mrs. Wansey’s kitchen. The 
prisoner brought it. She said if I would give her 6/. she would 
do away with the child. T said I had not got 61, to give her. 
She asked me to give her a note to the father of the child. I said 
I could not do that. She said, ‘Get it any how else; I’ll put 
them all by for thee, if thee hast forty,’ I said I should not do 
any such thing She said she did, and I could do the same. The 
prisoner was there better than half an hour. She then went 
away. On Sunday, February 5, I saw the child at the prisoner’s 
I got there about half-past seven ; they were in bed I knocked 
at the bed-room window. She said, ‘Is that Mary?’ I said, 
‘ Yes ; I want to come in and see my child.’ She said, ‘ My 
husband will let you in,’ and he let me in. I went into her bed- 
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room ; tlic cliild was in bed with Iier. Sbe said, ^ IVe made it all 
right with my husband ; I sba’n’tkecp the child after the quarter 
She said if I would give her the 57. she would do away with the 
child, and asked me if I would come over one day in the week and 
take away the child. I said she might if she liked. I asked her 
how she could do it. She said she could get something at the 
chemist’s. On the 8th of February I asked leave to go oi;it, but 
I 'went out on the 9th to the prisoner’s, and got there at half-past 
three; the baby was tied in the chair, and the granddaughter 
playing with it. The prisoner was sitting on a stool. After 
talking a little time she sent the little giil out. After she was 
gone the prisoner said she did not do it before I came out, because 
if I told on her I must tell on myself, for one would bo as bad as 
the other. I said I would never tell if w^e were never found out 
She asked me if she should do it. I asked her how’ she would do 
it. She said put it between the bed-ticks. She then took the 
child into the girl Pratt’s bed-room. I did not go She stayed 
ten minutes ; she then came back without the baby. She asked 
me to look in ; she said it would soon die. I looked in, and saw 
the bed made, but no child. The child did not cry The prisoner’s 
husband came in, and asked, ‘ Where’s the boy ? ’ She said her 
aunt had been in and taken it away. He said, ^ Oh ! ’ She brought 
him a pail, and he fastened the handle. I asked him ivhere he 
was going with the pail He said up to the w^ood. He went 
away, and the prisoner said to me, ^Did you hear the child cry?’ 
I said, ^ Ho.’ She said, ‘ I did, and I was afraid my husband would 
hear it.’ The girl Pratt came back and staj^'ed a short time, but 
was sent out again by the prisoner to fetch some buns. The girl 
went out, and the prisoner said she must make haste, as her girl 
would soon he back. She went out of the room and came back 
wuth the baby. It was dead. She undressed it, and we went 
into the bed-room and opened a box. I took out the things it 
contained She wrapped the child up in newspapers, and then 
she put it into the box. I put down the lid, and she locked it and 
put the key into her pocket. Pratt came home, and the piisoner 
told her that Mary’s aunt had been and taken away little Tommy, 
and put red socks on it. I had given her a piece of carpet, which 
is the one in which the child was found. I then made an engage- 
ment to meet the prisoner on the 14th at the Clarence Hotel, to 
go over around Paignton with the child, I did not meet her. 
I saw her on the 15th at Mrs. Wansey’s. She came there wdth 
her little girl. She had a basket. She said, ‘ You did not come 
out last night.’ I said, ^ Ho.’ She said, ^ Hever mind ; let me 
have 4s to take it up to Exeter.’ I said I had not 4s. She said 
I might draw from my mistress. I went to Mrs. Wansey, who 
gave me Is. 6d. I gave it to the prisoner, and said I could not 
get any more. The prisoner said she would send -up the next day 
for the rest, and she did send, hut I had not the 2s. 6d, On the 
next Sunday I went to Mrs. Gibson’s and had some conversation 
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witli her, and then I went to the prisoner’s house. She said, 

I Oh, it’s yon, Mary.’ I said, ‘Yes.’ She said she had just come 
home. I said, ‘ There has been a child picked up, between three 
and four months old.’ She said, ‘Yes; they tell me Government 
will take it in hand.’ I said, ‘So they ought.’ We went into her 
bed-room. She said, ‘ I’ve got you under the rabbit-box.’ I said, 
‘Have you really?’ She said, ‘Yes, I have.’ I said, ‘Mrs. 
Gibson has dreamt it was mine, and that you have killed it and 
I am going to be hung for it.’ She said, ‘ Oh, nonsense ; don’t 
let her get any thing out of you.’ I asked her again if she had it, 
and she said, ‘Yes, I have, upon my soul.’ She said she was 
going away to-morrow, if I had not come, as she had received a 
letter from Plymouth enclosing an order for 3/. from a girl she 
had done it for before, asking her if she could take her in again 
for 4/., as she was looking to be confined soon. She had sent 
back to say she would not, as, if she had been honest, she would 
have paid in the first place. She could not go in the train with 
my child, because there was such an air with it, but she should 
take it out on the moor. On the Wednesday I was apprehended. 
On the Friday she came to me at the station, and she made a sign 
round her throat. In the gaol I asked her if she had seen the 
child. She said, ‘ Yes.’ I asked if it was my child; she said she 
could hardly tell, it had been dead so long, but I was not going^ to 
hang her. Coming up in the train I asked her if it was my child. 
She said, ‘I rather think it is.’ I said, ‘Did you carry the 
child there?’ She said, ‘I did not’ I said, ‘Who could have 
done it, then ?’ She said, ‘ That’s a mystery.’ I said, ‘ You know 
you were there; the little girl said you were.’ She said, ‘Yes, 
I was. I went to show her wFere you lived.’ I saw her again in 
the gaol, and I asked her if she did carry my child there, and she 
said, ‘I did.’” 

In cross-examination the girl was pressed very severely on one 
point, respecting which she admitted that the conversation respect- 
ing the murdering of children took place as they were going to 
her house, and yet she left her child with her and wished it to live. 
“ Farmer Nicholls, the father of the child,” she added, “ allowed 
me something for the child, but not after it went to the prisoner’s. 
I had had a few words with FTicholls, and had had 3s. 6d a week 
for a previous child, I had known Nicholls seven years I never 
had but those two children. I never took any thing to procure 
abortion. The intercourse Vas carried on for six years and a 
half. Although the prisoner told me of so many murders, yet I 
trusted my child with her when the other refused to take it. I 
did not go into the bed-room to prevent its being killed, as she 
had filled my mind up, and I was led away by her. I used to go 
to church, but not after this had occurred. My conscience has 
induced me to speak the truth. I do not expect to be pardoned. 
I don’t know what is to be done with me.” The witness gave her 
evidence with great calmness, but her statement created the 
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greatest sensation in a very crowded court. The prisoner sobbed 
bitterly when. Mr. Carter stated that he should call Harris, an4 
was detailing some of the facts of the evidence she would giro. 
It evidently took her by the greatest surprise. 

The medical evidence went to show that the symptoms exhibited 
in the child picked up were consistent with death having been 
caused b}^ either exposure to cold or suffocation. In cither case 
the symptoms would be much alike. 

Mr. Folkard addressed the jury in defence of the prisoner 
Wiiisor, contending that it had not been clearly proved that the 
child found was the child of the woman Harris The bodj^, if 
murdered when Harris said that it was, would have been decom- 
posed when found, seven days after. The body found was not 
decomposed in the least. This he thought proved beyond doubt 
that the child found was not the child of Harris. He thought the 
evidence of Harris should not be taken as truth, uncorroborated 
as it was in any particular. He also commented upon the absence 
of motive on the part of Winsor, contending that she had a direct 
interest in keeping it alive, as she would then receive 3s. 6d. per 
week for its keep. It had not been proved tliat any amount of 
money, bo^miid Is. 6cL, had been given by Harris to the prisoner. 
He suggested ♦whether Harris had not taken the child away from 
Winsor’s, and whether she did not tell the prisoner that she was 
going to take it to her aunt’s on the moor. 

His lordship summed up the case very minutely. He said the 
jury should not believe the evidence of an accomplice, except that 
evidence was corroborated in some material particular. That the 
witness Harris stood in the light of an accomplice was beyond all 
doubt, and seldom had ears heard more hideous revelations than 
those made in the box by Harris yesterday. She had placed 
herself before them as the murderer of her child, and could the 
facts she stated have been proved by independent witnesses, 
undoubtedly she would have stood in the same position as the 
prisoner at the bar. Notwithstanding the taint that attached to 
Harris, if they thought her evidence was materially corroborated, 
they must find the prisoner guilty. His lordship then read over 
the evidence to the jury very minutely, drawing their attention to 
the parts which particularly bore against tbe prisoner. His sum- 
ming up occupied two hours. 

The jury retired, and after an hour and a half’s absence found 
the prisoner Gialty, 

His lordship then assumed the black cap, and passed sentence of 
death upon the prisoner, cautioning her not to hope for any 
mercy, but to prepare her soul for death. The prisoner cried con- 
vulsively during the passing of the sentence. 

The execution of this sentence was afterwards respited by order 
of the Secretary of State, a doubt having been raised as to the 
validity of the trial, on the ground that the prisoner had been on 
a former occasion put on her trial for the same offence, but tbe 
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jury being unable to agree, were discharged, and the prisoner 
was remanded to custody. Upon this technical objection, which 
appears to have been regarded as of some importance in high 
quarters, the execution of the sentence was respited until the 
opinion of the judges could be taken upon the question. 

— Goodwood Eaces.— The Cup.— This race, popularly re- 
garded as the last great summer racing fete of the season, was this 
year decided as follows: — 

The Goodwood Cup, value 300 sovs., added to a Sweepstakes of 
20 sovs. each, h.-ft. ; the owner of the second horse to receive 100 
sovs. out of the stakes ; two miles and a half ; 28 subs. 

Mr. W. S. Cartwright’s Ely, by Kingston, out of 


The Bloomer, 4 yrs., 9st. 71b. (Custance) . . 1 

Lord Stamford’s Cambuscan, 4 yrs., 9st. (Carroll) . 2 

Mr. Sa vile’s Privateer, 4 yrs , 8st. 101b. (Loates) . 3 

Lord Glasgow’s General Peel, 4 yrs., 9st. 71b. 

(Aldcroft) 0 

Mr. W. Morris’s Union Jack, 4 yrs , 9st. (Fordham) 0 
Baron Eothschild’s Breeze, 4 yrs., 8st. 101b. 

(Wells) 0 

Mr. Perry^s Hollyfox, 4 yrs., 8st. 51b. (W. Boyce) 0 

Duke of Beaufort’s Todleben, 3 yrs., 7st. 71b. 

(Cannon) 0 

Mr. W. Eobinson’s Eltham, 3 jts., 7st. 71b. (H. 

Grimshaw) .... . . 0 


Betting. — 100 to 30 agst. Eltham, 4 to 1 agst. Ely, 5 to 1 agst 
General Peel, 6 to 1 agst. Cambuscan, 8 to 1 agst. Union Jack, 15 
to 1 each agst Breeze and Privateer, and 20 to 1 agst. Todleben. 

— The Execution of Dk. Phitchaed. — At ton minutes past 
eight this morning the extreme sentence of the law was executed 
at Edinburgh, in the presence of about 80,000 persons, upon Dr. 
Pritchard, of Glasgow, for the murder by poison of his wife and 
mothei’-in-law. The unhappy man retired to rest the night before 
shortly after eleven o’clock, slept soundly till five o’clock, when he 
rose and dressed himself in the suit of mourning which he wore 
when apprehended, on returning from conveying the body of his 
wife to Edinburgh. He was visited by the junior chaplain at six 
o’clock, and with him engaged in devotional exercises till half-past 
seven o’clock. He was then visited by the Eev. Dr. McLeod, the 
editor of Good Wordn, and the Eev. Mr. Oldham. The religious 
services conducted by these gentlemen were continued till eight 
o’clock. The executioner was then admitted, and pinioned the 
convict. The procession was then formed, and made its way to 
the Court-hall, where Bailie Brown, the presiding magistrate, asked 
the prisoner whether he had any thing to say. Dr. Pritchard, in 
a firm and clear, but sepulchral, tone of voice, said, ‘‘Simply to 
acknowledge the justice of i^iy sentence.” The procession once 
more set out on its way to the gibbet, during which time Dr* 
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Pritcliards liis eyes turned up-w'ards, seemed to be asking aid from 
on Iligli. He walked firmly and unassisted up tlie stairs to tlic 
scafibld on to tlie drop* When every thing had been adjusted the 
fatal bolt was drawn, and he was launched into eternity He died 
uneasily. The body was cut down half an hour afterwards. 

29. Yolijnteer REYiE-^y ix Windsor Great Park. — 

A grand review and field day of the Berkshire volunteer battalions, 
as well as metropolitan volunteer regiments, took place in the 
Great Park at Windsor, under the sanction of Her Majesty the 
Queen. The metropolitan regiments which took part in the re- 
view were the Queen’s (Westminster), the Victorias, and St. 
George’s Pifles. The Queen’s, under the command of Lord 
Gerald Fitz- Gerald, assisted by Major and Adjutant Charter, to 
the number of about 400 ; the St George’s, to the number of 
nearly 3r50, under Lieutenant- Colonel the Hon. Loyd Lindsay, 
Major Gordon Ives, and Captain and Adjutant Tate ; and a 
detachment of the Victorias under command of Captains Dicken- 
son and Hay, marched to the W aterloo station of the London and 
South-Western Puailway, and were conveyed in a train composed 
of some forty carriages at 4 p.m , reaching the Windsor station of 
the South-Western Railway shortly after five. The battalions 
having been formed, then marched to the Long Walk, about the 
centre of which the Berkshire Administrative Battalion, under 
the command of Lieutenant- Colonel Loyd Lindsay, M P., and the 
other officers of the battalion, were in waiting to receive them. 
The whole force then marched into the Great Park, where an 
immense number of spectators, including the nobility and gentry 
of the district in their carriages, were assembled to witness the 
evolutions. The ground was admirably kept by a strong detach- 
ment of the 2iid Battalion of Coldstream Guards under Colonel 
Carleton. # 

Major-General Seymour, O.B., Deputy Ranger of Windsor 
Great Park, took the command, and acted as Inspecting General, 
whilst the members of the staff consisted of the Honourable Colonel 
Colville, Deputy Inspector of Volunteers ; Major Lindsay, of the 
Mayo Militia Rifles ; Lieutenant Seymour, of the Grenadier, and 
Lieutenant Farquharson, of the Coldstream Guards, &c. 

On reaching the Great Park the battalions were formed up in 
contiguous columns facing towards the castle, where they awaited 
the arrival of the commanding general and his staff. Having 
presented arms, the march past took place, the whole of the bat- 
talions going by in admirable style. The Victorias were then 
detached from the main body to act as an enemy, and shortly 
after the cracking of the rifles from the eastern side of the Long 
Walk, sheltered by the trees, told that the enemy had sent out 
his skirmishers to feel his way. The Berks battalions, the Queen’s, 
and the St. George’s, which were the defending force, having 
taken up their position on the west, deployed into line, resting on 
that part of the park known as Queen Anne’s Ride, and then 
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advanced into the noble plateau designated as Queen Anne’s 
“Mead.” The sham fight which took place was obstinately main- 
tained and carried on with great spirit on both sides. After a 
great variety of evolutions had been gone through, the enemy 
were called in, and formed a part and parcel of the main body. 
The battalions were then formed up in close column of battalions, 
and the word having been given, “ Officers to the front,” 

General Seymour said he had had the greatest pleasure in wit- 
nessing the movements of the battalions oi volunteers then before 
him that day. If they were not as efficient as they had a right 
to expect they ought to be, when compared with the Guards or 
regiments of the line, still they exhibited the fact that the volun- 
teers had been most assiduous and attentive to their training, and 
to their drill. . It could not be expected that those who had so 
comparatively few opportunities of meeting and drilling with each 
other could be as efficient as regular trained troops, who had 
nothing else to do, but still their movements had been most steady 
and praiseworthy. He should feel it to be his duty to make a 
most favourable report of the excellent drill and state of efficiency 
in which he had found these battalions both to the Horse Guards 
and to the War Office, and he (General Seymour) felt assured 
that the Commander-in- Chief would be well pleased to hear such 
an account as he should feel it his duty to present as to their 
efficiency. He wished them all a good evening. 

The various corps then marched off the ground, the metro- 
politan volunteers to the railway station, by which they returned 
to town. 

The review and field day were in every respect a great success. 

31. Destruction of the Ship “Glasgow” by Fire. — This 
fine vessel was totally destroyed by conflagration, arising from an 
accident which ignited the cotton stowed in the fore part of the 
ship. The “ Glasgow ” was an iron screw steamer, built in 1851, 
of 400-horse power. Her gross tonnage was 1696, and her regis- 
tered tonnage was 1153, and she was owned by Mr. William 
Inman, of Liverpool. She left Hew York on her homeward 
voyage to Liverpool at 4 a.m. on the 30th of July, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Henry Manning, who holds a certificate of compe- 
tency dated in 1851, and she had a crew of 69, all told She 
carried 27 cabin and 198 steerage passengers, and a general cargo, 
consisting of cotton, grain, leather, &c. The ship w^as in good 
order and well equipped. 

The holds being full, a portion of the cotton was carried in the 
fore steerage and berths, extending from the forecastle bulkhead 
to three feet abaft the main hatchway. In stowing this cotton 
sufficient care had not been taken by the stevedore at Hew 
York to keep the bales clear of the sounding-well of the fire-com- 
partment which was on the starboard side, and only accessible 
from the main deck, and instead of leaving the vacancy on that 

side of the vessel, the stevedore had left it on the port side, and 
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iiiifortuiiatelj tlie officers of tlie sMj3 liad omitted to discoTer tlie 
mistake. Soon after leaving Kew York tbe carpenter in the dis- 
cliargc of liis dntv ascertained that the foremost sonnding-well 
was thus covered up, and reported it to the chief officer accord- 
ingly, who promised him that the ohstruction should bo removed 
at the first opportunity. On the following day the carpenter, on 
sounding the main well, found more water than usual, and became 
the more anxious, therefore, to sound the fore compartment, and 
on again reporting it to the chief officer he promised him that he 
would send the watch in the course of the day to clear away the 
cotton, so that he might get at the well Accordingl}", about 1.30 
p.m., the carpenter went below with Whitehead, the boats wain^s 
mate, to point out to him what he required to be done, and they 
took with them a bull’s-eye lantern fastened by a sliding pin. 
The cotton extended to about 20 ft. abaft the sounding- well, and 
a passage had been left over the cotton to admit of one man 
crawling in at a time. The carpenter preceded Whitehead, who 
carried the lantern. On reaching the vacant space near the 
sounding-well, the carpenter got down into it, and presently 
called to Whitehead to hand him the lantern, in order that lie 
might more clearly iioint out to him that which he wished to be 
done. Eaising himself to take the lantern, he caught it with his 
head or shoulder, and knocked it out of Whitehead’s hand. In 
falling, the lantern burst open, and the lamp fell out among the 
cotton, which immediately ignited, the fire rapidly spreading. 
Both men endeavoured to extinguish it with their hands, but were 
compelled shortly to scramble out, not before the car|)enter had 
been considerably burnt in the face and hands. 

The alarm was at once given, the fire-hoses were promptly 
applied, a service of buckets was organized, and every effort was 
judiciously made to subdue the fire, but in vain, and after several 
hours of unremitting exertion they were compelled to abandon the 
ship. Fortunately, the ^‘Rosamond,” an American hark, com- 
manded by Captain F. S. Wallace, hove in sight, and he kindly 
received the passengers and crew at the sacrifice of some portion 
of his cargo, which he threw overboard to make room for them. 

The ship’s plate, some provisions, and a part of the passengers’ 
luggage were saved. Two days afterwards they were transferred 
to the Erin ” steamer, which landed them safely at Xew York 
without loss of life. All the crew behaved well, and with the 
assistance of some of the passengers exerted themselves to the 
last. 

An inquiry was instituted by the Board of Trade into the cause 
of the calamity, and the report stated that it was to be attributed 
to accident, caused by the improper stowage of cotton in the 
steerage of the vessel. 
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2. Inauguration^ of the Welsh Memorial to the late 
Prince Consort. — This ceremony took place at Tenby in the 
presence of Prince Arthur, who arrived t^ie previous evening, 
coming by road, and taking Crewe Castle in his route. He 
travelled in an open chariot drawn by four horses, and was accom- 
panied by Sir Charles Phipps and two other gentlemen, one of 
whom was said to be the Prince of Leiningen The Poyal party 
entered Tenby by the Pembroke-road. A few minutes after the 
appointed time (six o’clock) a single gun fired from the battery 
of the 1st Pembrokeshire (Tenby) Yolunteers, followed by a Royal 
salute, announced the arrival oi the Royal visitor within the pre- 
cincts of the town, and shortly afterwards the carriage containing 
His Royal Highness, with Colonel Phipps and the rest of his 
suite, was seen approaching the Gate House Hotel. There were 
at this time in waiting to receive His Royal Highness at the 
hotel, the Bishop of St. David’s, Lord Llanover, Mr Lord Phillips, 
M.P., Colonel Stepney, the Mayor of Tenbj’’, other members of the 
corporation, magistrates, &c. As many people as the street could 
conveniently hold were also assembled round the hotel. As the 
carriage drove up to the hotel the cheers of the populace rent the 
air ; hats and kerchiefs were waved ; and the sun for a moment 
shone out a cheerful welcome. In the midst of these demonstra- 
tions, which the Prince very affably and graciously acknowledged, 
His Royal Highness alighted, and shook hands with Lord Llanover 
and several other gentlemen ; and his worship the mayor, having 
been introduced to the Prince, conducted him through the hall to 
his apartments, the Prince graciously acknowledging the respect- 
ful salutations of the privileged few who had assembled here. His 
Royal Highness appeared much gratified mth the cordial and 
respectful reception which he had met with, and, observing that 
the people still lingered in the street, he came forward to one of 
the front windows and showed himself. Another hearty cheer was 
raised, and the population then dispersed. His Royal Highness 
gave a dinner party late in the evening to a select few of the 
distinguished people of the district. 

The memorial was commenced in December, 1864, when the 
first stone was laid — a massive block of Welsh marble— in which 
was a cavity enclosing an inscription on vellum, dedicating the 
memorial as a ^‘mark of loyalty to Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, and of affectionate respect and gratitude to the memory of 
her Royal Consort, Prince Albert the Good.” The monument 
consists of a statue of the late Prince Consort, 8 ft. 9 in. high. 
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carved from a block of the finest Sicilian marble. It stands upon 
a pedestal IS ft. high, which is formed of grey marble (the native 
limestone of the district), and has four engraved panels of Sicilian 
marble. The pedestal rests upon a platform, at the top of three 
raiiges of steps, forming a square of 23i ft. The blocks of the 
foundation are grafted into the solid rock, and a mound of earth 
neatly turfed slopes into unity with the Castle Hill, of which it 
forms the summit The figure stands with the head uncovered 
and baton in hand, attired in a field-marshaFs uniform, and wear- 
ing the mantle and collar of the Order of the Garter. The artist 
is Mr. John Evan Thomas, a native of South "Wales. The pedestal 
was built by Mr Thomas, of Pembroke, under the superintendence 
of Mr. H. Maule Ffiiich, architect. The panel to the statue's 
right hand presents a shield, upon which are scul|)tured, in high 
relief, the arms of the earliest kings of Wales, borne by Llewellyn 
ab GruiFyd, the last native sovereign. The panel behind the 
statue IS distinguished by originality of design. It represents the 
monogram of Her Majesty and Prince Albert within an escutcheon, 
which is supported on the one side by the rampant Red Dragon 
of Oadwalader," and rests the other upon a partially recumbent 
but resilient leek, a scroll being interwoven, inscribed with the 
old motto, Anvrchfvgol Dclraig Cymru," which, being inter- 
preted, means ^'The Dragon of Wales is invincible." The panel 
to the left hand of the statue bears a shield charged with the late 
Prince's hereditary arms, quartered with those of Her Majesty 
The front panel forms a tablet, upon which the following inscrip- 
tion is engraved in large and ancient characters : — ^ 

^‘Albert Dda, Priod ein Gorhoffus Frenhines, Victoria (Albert 
the Good, Consort of our beloved Queen Victoria). This memo- 
rial of His Royal Highness Prince Albert was raised by the inhabit- 
ants of W ales, and inaugurated at Tenby by His Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur, his third son, on the 2nd day of August, 1865." 

The statue is placed on an elevated position on Castle Hill, a 
peninsula jutting out into the sea from the town, and its elevated 
position brings it on a level with the top of the spire of the parish 
church of Tenby. It is therefore visible at a great distance at sea 
and from the land, and it is believed that it will be seen, with a 
good glass, from the opposite coast of Devon. 

Before the inauguration had taken place, the Mayor of Tenby, 
as chairman of the memorial committee, read an address from the 
people of Wales, to which His Royal Highness made the following 
reply 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, — I hardly know how to thank you 
as I could wish for your kind address. How deeply it would have 
touched and pleased my dear mother, could she have been here 
herself to witness, in the reception which I, as her son, have this 
day met with, the proof of the unshaken loyalty and affection of 
her Welsh subjects ; and, above all, to trace in the noble work of 
art to be now uncovered such gratifying evidence of their reverence 
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for the great and noble qualities of my beloved father, and appre- 
ciation of his great j)ublic services ! I shall never forget this day, 
nor 3 ^our kind welcome ; and I shall ever think, with pride and 
pleasure, of having been allowed, young as I am, to represent my 
dear mother on this most interesting occasion/^ 

6 Prince Alfred — The formal recognition of Prince Alfred 
of England as heir to tha Duchy of Saxe-Coburg took place at 
the cajiital of that state this day, being the twenty-first anniversary 
of His Ro}ml Highness’s birthday. 

8. Her Majesty’s Embarkation for Germany. — The Queen, 
with Prince Leopold, the Princesses Helena, Louisa, Beatrice, 
and suite, embarked for Germany this evening at a quarter-past 
six o’clock at the Boyal Arsenal Pier, in the presence of a large 
multitude of her loyal subjects, to whom every accommodation was 
afforded. The Royal train, consisting of seven carriages — Her 
Majesty’s carriage being in the centre— was met at the Waterloo 
station by Mr Teulon (the director), Mr. Eborall (general 
manager), Mr. Knight (traffic superintendent), and Mr. Ashcroft 
(engineer of the South-Eastern Railway Company), who accom- 
panied the train to Woolwich, the time occupied in the transit 
from Waterloo to Plumstead station being exactly thirty minutes. 
The train entered the Royal Arsenal at five minutes past six 
o’clock, amidst Royal salutes from the guns of the ^^Fisgard” flag- 
ship, and a battery of artillery at the garrison. Her Majesty and the 
Ro}ml famity were accompanied bj’’ Viscount Sydnej?^ Lord Cham- 
berlain, Lord Clarence Paget, the Duchess of Roxburghe, Lad^r 
Churchill, General Grey, Sir Thomas Biddulph, and Dr Jenner; 
and on alighting from the carriages at the end of the pier, Her 
Majesty and suite were received by Commodore Dunlop (flag 
officer of the port), Major-General Ward (commandant), and a 
staff of field officers. The pier and its approaches presented a 
brilliant appearance from the number of elegantly attired ladies, 
military and naval officers, &c., who were stationed on either side 
in a double file behind railings, whilst every available spot com- 
manding a view of the Royal party, and even the roofs of sheds 
and workshops, were crowded by the workmen employed at the 
establishment, and others who testified their loyalty b}^ repeated 
cheers. The bands of the Royal Artillery and Royal Marines 
were stationed at the pier head, and the pier itself was fitted up 
and decorated in a very handsome manner. Her Majesty and the 
Royal family and suite were conducted to the place of embarkation 
by Commodore Dunlop and other officers, Her Majesty leading the 
Princess Beatrice, and followed by Prince Leopold, the Princesses 
Louisa and Helena, with Prince Arthur, who went on board the 
‘^Alberta,” but did not accompany the Royal family down the 
river. Her Iilajesty, who was attired in deep mourning, appeared 
in good health and spirits, and repeatedly acknowledged in a most 
gracious manner the marks of lojmlty received from those assembled 
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on tlio pier On arriving at tlie pier licacl. Tier llajchty and tlie 
I luval party walked on board the steam vessel Alberta/’ and were 
rei‘< ivi d on board by liis Serene IIigTiness Prince Leiniiigen, 
connnander of the Ptoval steam yacht, with whom Her llajesty 
shook hands in a cordial manner. During the embarkation the 
military bands performed the Katioiial Anthem, and the loyalty of 
the assembled multitude found vent in. repeated cheering After 
the baggage had been taken on board, Her Majesty took leave 
of Prince Arthur, who, accompanied by Major Elphinstone, re- 
turned to Giccnwich, and the “Alberta” steamed down the liver 
to Greenhithc, whore Her Majesty embarked on board the Poyal 
yacht, and proceeded to the Xore, where tlie Poyal squadron re- 
mained during the night, and proceeded to Antwerp the next 
morning. 

Her Majesty arrived at Coburg on the 11th, at 8 am., and 
immediately pioceeded to Poseiiau. 

11. Murder of an Officer — This afternoon a determined 
attempt to murder Major Francis Horatio De Tore, of the Eoyal 
Engineers, was made by a sapper named Curry, belonging to the 
corps stationed at Bromptou Barracks, near Chatham, by discharg- 
ing a loaded rifle at that officer as he was on the barrack parade 
ground, in the discharge of his militarv duties. At the time of 
the occurrence the companies of Royal Engineers had just fallen 
in on the parade ground for their afternoon’s duties, while the 
Sappers and Miners employed on the field-works — of which Major 
De Yere was the principal instructor — were being told off for 
their respective duties. At this time Major De Yere was in con- 
versation with a group of officers, and had just moved awa)’’ a few 
steps when the report of a rifle discharged from an upper window 
of No. 4 room, K block of houses, was heard, and at that instant 
Major De Yere, who was standing about thirty yards from the 
window, suddenly threw up his arms, exclaiming, “ My God ! my 
God ! I’m shot !” and instantly sank into the arms of some of the 
officers, who ran to his assistance on hearing his exclamations. 
On being conve3^ed into the quarters of one of the officers, and 
medical assistance procured, it was discovered that the -rifle bullet 
had entered just below the shoulder (Major De Yere standing at 
the time with his back towards his intended murderer), passing 
through the left lung, and making its exit just below the left breast. 
The direction the bullet took could be distinctly traced on the 
ground where Major De Yere was standing, the ground being 
torn up, while the ball rebounded, passing over the heads of the 
men on parade, not one of whom w^as touched, although there 
were several hundred in the barrack-square at the time of the 
occurrence. Gurry was seen to *give a smile of satisfaction on 
observing that he had shot his victim. On leaving the win- 
dow he walked into an adjoining room, where he was arrested 
by Lieutenant Dunford and some of the Royal Engineers, when 
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a second rifle was found loaded in his room, leading to the 
inference that the accused had intended discharging that like- 
wise at his Yictim if the first had failed in its eftect. Curry 
was immediately conveyed to the orderly-room, without at- 
tempting the least resistance or uttering a word At the time 
of the occurrence, Curry was acting as cook’s mate for the day, 
and had pieviously been employed on the Eoyal Engineer field- 
works, in sapping and mining operations under Major De Vere, 
the instructor of the Royal Engineer establishment. For some 
military ofience the accused had been confined by Major De Vere 
to the cells for six days, and he had also an additional term 
of duty to perform on the field-works by the same oflScer’s orders, 
and it was this circumstance which fostered a feeling of revenge 
in his breast, and led him to the attempt on that officer’s life 
The accused is described as being a man of generally good cha- 
racter, and of a mild disposition. He has been in the Royal En- 
gineers for about twelve months, having been transferred to that 
corps from a country regiment His general character since he had 
been in the Royal Engineers was stated to have been good. Major 
De Vere had only filled the appointment of principal instructor in 
field fortifications at the Royal Engineer establishment during 
the past twelve months He had seen very considerable service, 
having served throughout the whole of the campaign in the 
Crimea, and subsequently in India and China. Iffie principal 
medical officers of the garrison were in attendance on Major 
De Yere*from the time of the occurrence, and 'svere unremitting 
in their attentions. For some time hopes were entertained that 
his life might be saved, but the case afterwards took an un- 
favourable turn, and on the 22nd he expired Curry was brought 
before the magistrates of the county on the following da}^, on the 
charge of wilful murder. The prisoner, who appeared to be about 
twenty years of age, exhibited much unconcern. The following 
witnesses were examined : — 

Lieutenant Arthur Dunford, of the Royal Engineers, was the 
first witness examined : He said he knew the deceased, Major 
Francis Horatio De Vere. On Friday, the 11th of August, the 
witness was standing on the parade ground at Bronipton Barracks, 
Major De Vere being a short distance off, with Captain Hime be- 
tween him and the witness. At that time there were about four 
hundred or five hundred men and several officers on the parade. 
Major De Vere was then on duty. Witness had his attention 
attracted by hearing the report of a rifle, which at the moment 
he thought was fired from the ranks On looking round he saw 
Major De Vere falling into the arms of Captain Hime, and on 
hastening to his assistance he heard him exclaim twice, '' 0 my 
God!” Witness saw blood running from the front part of bis 
coat. With assistance, witness carried the deceased off* the parade 
ground, and on the way to the officers’ quarters met Dr. Seddall, 
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ilicin to lay liim down. The then heard that the 

'-hut had bet.*!! lired from the window of one of the houses, when 
he at oiiei* ordeicd sentries to he posted at the front and rear of 
eaeh of the lumses on that side of the harraeks, to prevent any 
pi^rsiHi lea\in<i. On proceeding into Xo. 1* room, the house from 
the window of wliieli the shot had been fired, the witness saw the 
pa'noiier, vho was the only person in the room On asking him, 
‘‘Did you do tliis'^'” the prisoner without hesitation answered, 
‘^Yes, sir’' On being requested by the witness to point out his 
nile he did so, the rifle being then in the arm band adjoining his. 
hod. The ammunition pouch was also in its place near the bed 
The V itness took possession of the rifle and pouch, and on exa- 
mining the latter, saw that one round of ball cartridge and two 
caps vere missing. The rifle also had the appearance as if it had 
lately been discharged. The prisoner was afterwards taken to the 
guard room, and he had had no conversation vrilh liiiii since. 

The prisoner declined asking the witness any questions. 

’\Yilliain Mason, a private sapper in the lloyal Engineers, said 
he had knovii the accused ever since he had joined the corps, 
about eleven montbs ago On the 11th hist , the witness occu- 
pied a room close to that in which the prisoner was stopping, on 
the other side of the ji^'^ssage. On that day the witness and 
prisoner had both been serving as cook’s mate. "Witness heard 
the report of a rifle, and on going to the window to see what it 
was, he saw Major De Yere in the arms of some officers, apd heard 
him say, “ 0 my God ^ ” The distance the major was at that time 
standing from the window, was about fifteen yards. After Major 
Do Yeie had been carried away, the witness went into the pri- 
soner’s room to direct his attention to \\liat had occurred. The 
prisoner was there alone, and the witness, who spoke first, said to 
him, “My God, Curry, there’s Major De Yere shot. Don’t you 
see it?” Prisoner replied, “Yes, I did it.” YDtness said, “You 
did it?” when he answered, “Yes, why shouldn’t I shoot the old 

b ?” Yltness could not recollect whether ho said, “YTiy 

shouldn’t I?” or “Why couldn’t I?” but believed it was the 
former. At the time he went into the prisoner’s room, he was 
seated on his bed, which was folded up. The witness then left the 
room and saw Lieutenant Dunford, with whom ho returned, and 
the prisoner was then marched away to the guard room. There 
were throe windows to each of the barrack rooms. At the time 
the rifle was fired the window in 3 room was open ; but he 
could not say whether the window was open in the prisoner’s 
room. 

No questions were put by tlie prisoner to this witness. 

^Corporal George Pring, lloyal Engineers, said he accompanied 
Lieutenant Dunford to No. 4 room, K house, Brompton Barracks, 
on tbe afternoon of the 11th inst. The piisoner was then in 
the room, and witness heard Lieutenant Dunford ask him if 
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lie was the man who had fired the rifle. Prisoner answered 
On hoing asked for his rifle, he pointed out where it 
was, and it was taken away by Lieutenant Dmiford The pri- 
soner was then taken to the guard room, but igade no remark on 
his way there. 

James Balfour Cockburn, M.D , surgeon of the Royal Engi- 
neers, said the deceased officer came under his care on the day he 
was shot Witness first saw him at about nine o’clock in" the 
evening, in the room to which he had been removed. He wns 
then suffering from the effects of a gunshot wound. Early the 
following morning, shortly after daylight, the witness made a 
careful examination of the wound, and discovered that the bullet 
must have entered the posterior part of the body, close to the 
blade-bone, through an interspace between the ribs, penetrating 
portions of the left lung, and that it had escaped just at the inner 
side of the left nipple, breaking one of the ribs m its exit. The 
lung was injured seriously. There was very little internal 
hemorrhage, and scarcely any on the outside The wound showed 
that the bullet passed through the body in a very sloping direc- 
tion. The collapse was of several hours’ duration but after a few 
days a favourable reaction seif in, and the patient continued in a 
fair way of recovery for a few days until fever made its appear- 
ance. This, however, was checked, but on the 20th inflamma- 
tory symptoms became apparent, so as to cause considerable alarm 
These, nevertheless, were again checked, and on the next day 
Major Be Vere rallied considerably About noon on the 22nd 
another change for the worse took place, the exhaustion being too 
great to allow of his recovery , and he died shortly before ten 
o’clock in the evening. The immediate cause of death undoubtedly 
was inflammation of the lungs, arising from the gun-shot wound, 
and such as would have been caused by a bullet. 

Superintendent Thomas Robert Everist, of the Chatham divi- 
sion of police, said he had had the prisoner in his custody ever 
since the day of the murder, and had told him from time to time 
of Major Be Vere’s condition. On one occasion after he had told 
the prisoner that Major Be Vere was better, the prisoner said, I 
am happy for what I have done. I think I have done right, and 
I hope God will forgive me ” On telling him that morning that 
Major Be Vere was dead, and that he would now be charged with 
murder, the prisoner asked what time he died, and on the witness 
telling him, he turned round on his bed and remarked, ‘^All 
right.” 

Mr. ]Sricholson, having read the usual caution, asked the prisoner 
if he had any thing to say in answer to the charge, adding that 
whatever he said would be taken down in writing, and might be 
used ill evidence against him at his trial. 

The prisoner, in a mild tone of voice, and with a smile on his 
countenance, replied that he had nothing to say, and he was fully 
committed for trial The trial took place at the Central Criminal 
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rtiurt. \AluTe (he prisoner was foimcl guilty, received sentence of 
iliMlli, and suflerod execution 

17 I'liL AiiAxric Caiile. — Telograpliic information was tliis 
day iV‘eei\ vd fi om Qi*ookha^ en of the arri\al of tlic '' Great Eastern/’ 
bringing tlie news of the failure of the fourth attempt that has 
heeii imule of late years to establish telegraphic coinniuiiication 
btuweeii Europe and America by means of a deep-sea cable The 
enterprise was commenced in 1857, and, as on the last occasion, 
the paying out of the cable was commenced from the Irish coast 
On the 7th of August in that year two men-of-war, the Niagara ” 
(American) and the ^‘Agamemnon” (British), started from Y alentia, 
the Niagara” alone paying out ; and all went on well, until, at 3.45 
a.m on the lllh, the cable parted, owing to some mistake on the 
part of the man in charge of the paying-out apiiaiatus. At the 
time of the parting of the cable, the depth of water was 2000 
fathoms, or about 2-{ miles, and 380 statute miles of the telegraph 
had been paid out. The two ships returned to Keyhaiii dock, 
where the cable was unshipped and stored until operations could 
be resumed in the next year. 

On the lOth of June, 1858, the two ships, each with 1500 miles 
of cable on board, started from Pljuioiith for a second trial. This 
time they met mid>occan, in lat. 52° 0.2', and long. 33° 18', 
and there the two ends of the cable Avero spliced together; the 
‘Aigamemnon” steaming towards the east, and the '^Niagara” 
west, proceeded with their Avork of paying out. The splice AA^as 
effected on the 26th of June. When six miles had been paid out, 
the cable became entangled and broke. The accident was dis- 
coA-'erecl immediately, and the two ships retraced their course till 
they again met. A second splice was made, and again the ships 
started on their mission. On the 27th, when forty-tivo miles had 
been paid out, a break in the continuity was again observed, and 
for a second time the vessels returned to the rendezvous, and again 
a nevA" splice was made 

A third time the ships proceeded to the task, and all went on 
well, until, Avhen 140 miles had been submerged, the cable broke 
a third time, near the stern of the Agamemnon,” so that, in a 
distance of 140 miles, three failures, in each instance caused by 
fracture, had occurred. Returning once more to the rendezvous, 
the ships failed to meet each other, and both returned to Queens- 
town, preparations were again made for a renewal of the 
attempt. A month later the ships met at the old rendezAmus, and 
again a splice was made, and on the 29th of July the process of 
paying out was a fourth time resumed. This time the Avork was 
accomplished in spite of repeated interruptions in the signalling 
between the ships, but the cable did not part, and the stoppages 
in the signals proved only temporary. On the 5th of August, at 
Ih. 45m. a m. the Niagara ” dropped anchor in Trinity Bay, New- 
loundland, having run a distance of 882 miles, and paid out 1016 
^ miles of cable. On the same day, at 6 a.m., the ‘^Agamemnon” 
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ancliored off Valentia, having laid 1020 miles of cable, or only four 
miles more than that of the sister ship. The first messages con- 
veyed were congratulatory ones between Her Majesty the Queen 
and the President of the United States (Mr. Buchanan), and it 
was believed that the project had been successfully carried out, but 
this soon proved to be an error; the indications became feeble 
before any commercial use had been made of the cable, and shortly 
after they ceased entirely. 

From this time until the year 1864 the project seemed to be 
abandoned, but then a new company was formed, under whose direc- 
tion a cable of much greater strength than the former ones was manu- 
factured, which, being completed in the summer of 1865, was placed 
(the major part) on board the Great Eastern^’ at Sheerness, and 
that vessel sailed for the coast of Ireland on the 15th of July. At 
the same time the shore end of the cable, which was of extra strength, 
was dispatched in another vessel for the same quarter. The shore end 
was landed, and the junction of the two portions having been effected, 
the Great Eastern,^" accompanied by the Sphynx'^ and the ^^Ter- 
rible,” sailed on the 23rd of July, and continued on her voyage to 
lat. 51° 25', long. 39° 6', being 1062*4 miles from Valentia, and 601 6 
miles from Heart’s Content, Tiinity Bay, Newfoundland. She 
had then paid out 1212 miles of cable, when it parted on the 2nd 
of August, at 12h, 35m. p.m., in soundings of 3900 yards, under the 
following circumstances . — A partial loss of insulation having been 
discovered, the ‘‘ Great Eastern” was stopped to recover that portion 
of the cable in which the fault lay, two electrical tests placing it 
probably within six miles. The cable was passed from the stern 
to the bow of the ship for this purpose, and after getting in two 
miles of cable, the fault being still overboard, the cable broke 
about ten yards in board of the wheel at the bow, having been 
injured by'the chafing on the stern of the ship. Two previous 
faults had been discovered— the first [July 24] in soundings of 
about 1000 yards, and the second [July 29] in about 4000 yards 
— and had been successfully recovered and made good; in the 
first case ten miles and a half, and in the second two miles and a 
quarter of cable were hauled in. After the cable parted, a grapnel 
with two nautical miles and a half of rope were lowered down, 
the ship being placed so as to drift over the line of cable. The 
cable was hooked on the 3rd, and when 2200 yards of the rope 
had been hauled in, a swivel in the latter gave way, and 2800 
yards of rope were lost, the cable having been lifted 1200 yards 
from the bottom. On the 4th, a buoy, with a flag and ball, was 
moored with 500 yards of rope to mark the place. It is in lat. 51° 
35', long. 38‘" 42' 30'"'. From the 4th, fogs and adverse winds 
prevented a further attempt until the 7th, which was then made 
nearer the end of the cable, and was unsuccessful from the same 
cause when the cable had been lifted about 1000 yards. Another 
buoy was here placed in lat. 5i° 28' 30", long. 38° 56' 9'^ 

A third attempt was made on the 10th, which failed on 
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late husband, set up in Coburg, the place of his nativity, to his 
honour. 

The little town of Coburg had put on her best holiday diess, 
and every house was gay with garlands, festoons, and streamers, 
coats of arms, masses of flowers, and every variety of simple but 
tasteful devices. Every window-sill, mullion, and cornice, up to 
the topmost gable, was mantled with evergreens. The last finish 
had been given to the public buildings in the market-place The 
Town Hall and the Government offices were hung with flags 
drooping down from the roofs to the basement, and the same vivid 
colours waved from lines and flagstafis all across the square. 
These colours were chiefly the green and white of Coburg, the 
black and white of Prussia, the red and yellow of Baden, the red 
and black of Wurtemberg, and the red and white of Darmstadt. 
The Union Jack and the Royal Standard of England were not 
forgotten, nor yet the German tricolor. 

The heavier wrappings had been removed from the statue of the 
Prince Consort, and it stood in the centre of the square with no 
other covering than a thin white linen cloth. Opposite to it was 
the Queen^s pavilion, an elegant structure, all scarlet and gold, 
with a canopy supported by eleven columns, and above it, in two 
escutcheons surmounted by a royal crown, the arms of England 
and Coburg, and again over the crown the English standard. All 
round the square, right and left and opposite, were the tribunes, 
all walled with evergreens, some for distinguished strangers, others 
for the notabilities of the place. 

The crowd, even the privileged many who had admission to the 
reserved galleries, began to fill their places soon after two in the 
afternoon. The day was intensely hot ; the glare of the sun made 
eyes and heads ache, yet, together with the Duke’s battalions 
mustering up in the square, and whole legions of students and 
schoolboys in their tiny saucer-like caps with invisible brims, 
there came upon the torrid pavement two fair bands of young 
damsels, all dressed in white, but distinguishable on one side by 
green, on the other by pink, ribands. All these girls had wreaths 
of flowers in their hands ; all of them were bare-headed, bare- 
armed, bare- shouldered. 

At a quarter to four arrived the court carriages bearing the 
suite of the Royal personages. Soon after them the Royal per- 
sonages themselves made their appearance In the first carriage, 
the Duke of Saxe- Coburg and Prince Alfred ; in the second, the 
Princess of Wales, the Crown Princess of Prussia, and the Prince 
of Wales ; in the third, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, the Princess 
Alice, and the Crown Prince of Prussia ; in the fourth, the Prin- 
cess Clementine, the Princess Amalia, and the Duke of Brabant ; 
in the fifth. Prince Louis of Hesse, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg ; in the sixth, Duke Ernest of 
Wurtemberg and Prince Leopold ; in the seventh, Prince Her- 
mann of Hohenlohe, Prince William Lobenstein, the Prince Here- 
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ditary of Eeuss, and Count Alexander Mensdorff ; in tiie eiglitli, 
Prince Pliilip and Count Alphonse Mensdorff. 

In attendance upon the Queen were the Duchess of Poxburgh 
and Lady Churchill, General Grey, and Sir John Cowell, lately 
created a K.C B by Her Majesty at Eosenau. In the suite of the 
Prince of Wales, Colonel Teesdale and Mr. Iloltzmann Attached 
to the Duke of Cambridge, Colonel Clifton. In the suite of 
Prince Arthur, Captain Elphinstone, &c. The friends of the late 
Prince Consort assembled here from England and from all parts of 
Germany. Among them were Dr. Playfair, Professor HolTmaiin, 
&c. Lord Granville and his secretaiy, the Hon. E II. Meade, 
were in attendance, and also the Hon. C. A. Murray, Her Maj esty’s 
Minister at Dresden, and Mrs. Murray, &c. 

The pavilion was soon filled with all the Ptoyal personages, 
who took their scats and waited for the Queen's arrival from 
Eosenau. Soon after four the bells from all the steeples in Coburg 
set up their loud peals, the cannon thundered from the fortress on 
the hill, the bands struck up the solemn notes of the English 
I^'ational Anthem, and the Queen’s carriage drove up amidst the 
loud shouts of the multitude. In the first carriage were Her 
Majesty, Prince Arthur, and Princess Beatrice ; in the second, 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Queen's suite. Of the Ptoyal 
family only the Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Maiy were 
absent. They had remained at Eumpenheim, the summer resi- 
dence of the Landgrave of Hesse. The Queen was received at the 
carnage door by the Duke of Saxe- Coburg. She soon appeared in 
her place in front of the pavilion ; she wore deep mourning ; 
black dress and bonnet, with a black veil thrown back, and under 
her bonnet that cap a la Mary Stuart with which the English 
public have lately become familiar. The Eoyal ladies around her 
wore colours, and the variety of their lively costumes presented a 
striking contrast to the sable hues in which the principal per- 
sonage was attired. Pfince Leopold and Prince Arthur wore 
Highland costumes. Prince xilfred wore the Coburg uniform. 
All the other princes and their attendants displayed the English 
colours. 

The Queen stood up in her place while anthems were sung by 
the chorus, with an accompaniment by the band. She stood up 
while the Burgomeister of Coburg, from a very low platform in 
the middle of the square before the statue, delivered a long address 
Then there were more lofty strains from the band, more peals of 
the bells, more discharges of artillery, and at a given signal the 
linen wra];)pers of the statue fell, and the gilt bronze of the hero's 
effigy stood out all" glittering in the sun. 

Presently the bevies of damsels in green and pink ribands, who 
had been so long waiting for the performance of the part assigned 
to them in the ceremony, stepped forward, and one by one laid 
before the pedestal their wreaths and garlands. There was a new 
anthem by the chorus, and as its last notes died away the Queen 
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withdrew, and all thought she had gone back to her carriage, 
when she was seen at the head of all her family, walking across 
the square up to the monument, where she handed to the Duke of 
Saxe- Coburg the bunch of flowers which had long lam before her 
on the balcony of the pavilion. Those flowers were laid by the 
Duke on the pedestal, and along with them all those of the 
Princesses and Jgrinces, till the fragrant mass rose high up to the 
feet of the statue. 

Her Majesty then walked back to the pavilion, and presently 
her carriage left the square amid the loud shouts of the deeply- 
moved people. The whole ceremony lasted hardly twenty minutes. 
When the last of the E-oyal carriages had disappeared, the mul- 
titude, which had long been pent up at the inlets of the mar- 
ket-place, broke in like a swelling tide upon the empty area, 
which was soon black with its swarming masses. Only a few 
minutes later, the Queen, who had been driving round the gaily 
variegated streets, re-appeared once more unexpectedly on the 
densel}^ beset square, to obtain one more glimpse of the newly 
inaugurated monument The crowd, among whom her carriage 
could with difiiculty make its way, greeted her enthusiastically 
on her progress, and as she passed she had a smile and a kind 
word for the sculptor, Mr. Theed, who, together with Messrs. 
Thomas and Winterhalter, w^ere standing on the steps of the 
pedestal. 

There was many a moment in that short space of twenty 
minutes that sent a thrill through the veins of even the most 
unimpressionable spectator The cannon announcing the Queents 
arrival, her appearance in front of the platform, the falling of the 
drapery that enshrouded the dead likeness,’’ none of these was 
so overpowering, nothing took the spectators so much by surprise, 
as the simple act of the Queen walking up to the monument to pay 
her tiibute of affection to the dear departed. That was the touch of 
nature that came home to every man’s bosom. Her Majesty went 
through the whole ceremony with her wonted command over her 
feelings. The Princess of Prussia was visibly affected by the 
scene before her. 

The execution of the statue in bronze by the Nuremberg founders 
is greatly to the satisfaction of the artist himself. The statue is 
ten feet high. The pedestal is of polished granite, and bears in 
front an inscription with the names and titles of the Pimce — 
^‘Prinz Gemahl von Gross-Britannien und Irland,” with the 
dates of his birth and death ; at the back the date of the ei ectioii 
of the monument, with the following words —‘‘Das Gedaelitniss 
der Gerechteii bleibt in Segen ” (“ The righteous shall be in ever- 
lasting remembrance ”) 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg gave a reception in the evening, at 
nine o’clock, in the handsome “ Giant’s Hall,” a splendid room 
with immense caryatides, in the Ehrenburg, the towm palace. 
Most of the Poyal family of England w^ere there, with their 
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relatives. Tlie Queen was not present, and it was understood 
tliat slie would not quit Rosenaufor the evening. The assemblage 
was select, not large. 

29. Eobbeky akb Outrage m Ireland. — One of the most 
daring attempts at highway robbery and murder that has occurred 
for many years in Ireland was made at a place a couple of miles, 
or rather more, to the north of Dublin, beyond Fmglas. The 
perpetrator of the outrage had, it appears, been trying his hand 
on a smaller scale at highway robbery the two preceding evenings 
wuth some little success. On the evening of the 29th, a man 
named Joseph Cummins and his son (a boy of fifteen) were return- 
ing from Dublin with two empty carts, having delivered some hay, 
when, after passing Finglas, a man came up from the side of a 
lonesome part of the road and seized the reins of the first horse. 
He called on Cummins to deliver up his money or take the conse- 
quences. Cummins, who is a powerfully-built man, refused, 
whereupon the man drew a revolver from his breast and repeated 
his demand, Cummins jumped off the cart and attempted to 
seize him, but the ruffian fired, and the bullet struck him in the 
left eye. Another bullet, the revolver being fired a second time, 
struck him in the thigh within a short distance of the femoral 
artery. They then closed, and a fierce struggle ensued, in which 
the efforts of Cummings to overpower his assailant were ahl}^ 
seconded by his son, who with the butt end of a whip inflicted 
severe chastisement on the head and face of the ruffian, and at 
length brought him to the ground. The ruffian fired at the boy, 
but the bullet went over his shoulder The elder Cummins then 
held his assailant on the ground while his son ran for the police to 
the nearest barracks Having procured four constables at Finglas, 
he returned with them to the spot, a car being pressed into their 
service, when they found the wounded man faint and bleeding, 
but still by a desperate effort overpowering his adversary. He 
was at once raised to the car, and conveyed to Finglas constabu- 
lary-barrack. The man wias arrested, and taken to the same 
place. Mr Fennelly, the dispensary medical attendant, attended 
to Cummins, whom he found in a most precarious condition, his 
life being in extreme peril. Whatever could he done under the 
circumstances, and at the late hour of the night — twenty minutes 
past twelve o’clock~was done. Mr. Fennelly then turned his 
attention to the prisoner, whom he found very seriouslj^ injured 
about the head and face. There was a large wound on the top of 
the head, and other wounds in the vicinity. A portion of the 
head was also beaten to softness. The right ear, the eyes, and 
the forehead presented a shocking spectacle, being covered with 
gore from the wounds inflicted on them. The entire head was 
swollen to an unnatural size. The wounds were dressed, and the 
prisoner was conveyed to Grlasnevin police-barrack. On being 
^questioned, ho stated that his name was Owen Flynn, and he was a 
^^pative of npiddal, in the county of Galway, but had been taken to 
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America when an infant, and that he had resided there eyer since. 
The occasion of his return to Ireland was the confiscation by the 
Northerns of his people^s property. He was dressed in a black 
frock-coat, with yelvet collar, and dark waistcoat and trousers. 
The coat was torn up the back in the struggle, and was covered 
with mud and filth. There were found on his person thiee silver 
sixpences, and a box containing fifty patent pistol ball cartridges. 
Twelve of a similar kind of cartridge were found loose in his 
waistcoat pocket, as if for immediate use. The boy Cummins 
handed the police a five- barrelled revolver which he foimd on the 
road, and which he said he saw the prisoner drop as soon as he 
had fired the thir#shot. The prisoner admitted that it was his, 
and said he had bought it for twenty-five dollars in America. 
Two of the chambers ♦ were found loaded with the patent car- 
tridges. Each of these contained a charge of powder, a ball, 
and the requisite detonating mixture. On going to the scene 
of the occurrence, the constable picked up a knife with a spring 
and a dagger blade, the latter being open. 

An investigation into the case was held by Captain Lindsay, 
D L , J P., at the Glasnevin police -barrack, at twelve o’clock. 
The prisoner O’Flynn, who was in an extremely weak state, was 
accommodated with a seat. Thomas Cummins, son of the injured 
man, gave the following account of the occurrence. He said'. — 

He and his father were engaged between ten and eleven on 
the night of the 29th driving home their carts from market, 
after delivering two loads of hay. They were both sitting on the 
first cart. On the road, about three-quarters of a mile or there- 
abouts beyond Finglas, the man now in custody came out from 
the side of the road and caught hold of the reins of the first horse, 
which witness held in his hand. He stopped the cart and asked 
his father to deliver up his mone 3 \ His father said he had no 
money only a few shillings. The prisoner then put his hand into 
the left pocket of his father’s waistcoat and tore away the lining. 
A few coppers which were in the pocket fell out upon the road. 
The prisoner then put his hand again into the pocket, when his 
father said, ^^Hold on ; sure you are not going to rob us ?” The 
prisoner took out a pistol and fired, the ball entering his father’s 
left eye. He was about taking hold of him when the prisoner 
fired again and hit him in the left thigh. Witness and his father 
then caught him and overpowered him. During the struggle lie 
fired again, and the shot went over witness’s shoulder. Witness 
immediately ran away to the police-barrack and brought the 
police. 

Captain Lindsay — You have acted with a great deal of courage 
and propriety. I hope your father will get over it. I shall send 
him the best doctor in Dublin immediately, in addition to the dis- 
pensary doctor. 

The prisoner stated that instead of attacking Cummins and his 
son, he was attacked by them, and added, tried to defend 
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myself as well as I could. They both got me down and kicked 
me until the policemen came up and brought me to the barracks.” 
He stated that he had not been in the Confederate army, but the 
Union had confiscated his propertj", and he had to come home. 
He denied that the dagger-knife found was his. Evidence %yas 
then given as to the state of the elder Cmnmins, who was lying 
in a dangerous state in the hospital. The prisoner was committed 
for trial. 

30. Accident to an Excursion Train on the Midland 
Eatlway. -—About 7. 15 this evening an up coal train, consisting of 
twenty-nine coal-trucks besides the engine and breaks, and belong- 
ing to the Great ISTorthern Company, arrived^ at Colney Hatch 
station, and was brought up there for the purpose of having a 
truck added to it. The authorities of th§ Colney Hatch station 
were fully aware of there being a Midland excursion train on its 
return journey from Leicester, Nottingham, and Derby, &c., nearly 
due, and for that purpose the coal train was hurried on, and had 
just started, when a draw-bar” broke. This accident causing a 
delay, the station-master at Colney Hatch directed all the danger 
signals to be turned on. Every precaution appears to have been 
taken to stop any up-coming or down-going trains while the coal 
train was being shunted out of the way into the siding. This 
shunting process had scarcely commenced when the Midland ex- 
cursion, consisting of twenty passenger carriages and three break 
vans, ^vas heard approaching at very great speed. The driver of 
the excursion train, who had been fifteen years in the com- 
pany’s service, it is stated, admitted that he . perceived the 
signals, and the moment he did so commenced to slacken speed ; 
but either from miscalculating the distance or from the rails being 
more slippery than usual, he could not bring up in sufficient time, 
and the excursion train dashed into the coal train, going at this 
moment, it is calculated, at a speed of about ten miles an hour. The 
shock by the concussion of the trains was so great that not only 
were a large number of the coal trucks dashed over on to the 
down line, but the engine of the excursion train was thrown off the 
metals and fell over on its side, dragging several of the carriages 
after it, and turning them over on their sides also. Three or four 
of the coal-trucks were knocked to pieces. The consternation 
among the passengers was fearful. Screams and cries resounded 
in all directions. Passengers, lacerated and wounded, threw them- 
selves from the carriages on to the line ; and many who had received 
injuries lay crying and groaning for assistance. The confusion 
was very greatly increased by those who had escaped injury, but 
who, not knowing the limits of the accident, by their shouts and 
cries added to the terror of their less fortunate travellers, who 
could not move themselves, although they witnessed the desperate 
efforts of the uninjured to escape from the train. The first step 
taken by the station-master at Colney Hatch was to telegraph to 
, Superintendent Williams, at King’s Cross, what had happened, 
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and to stop all trains. Then the officials and those of the un- 
injured passengers who had overcome their first excitement set to 
work to remove from the smashed carriages and trucks those who 
were injured, and to convey them to the Colney Hatch and other 
hotels, while messengers were ‘despatched to the Asylum and to all 
the medical men of the immediate neighbourhood. Drs Brown, 
Hewet, and Marshall, and Messrs. Ward, Trevor, and Osbaldiston 
w’ere at the scene of the accident in a very short time after it 
had occurred. Before 8 o’clock Dr. Kirkwood, of the Euston- 
road, medical officer of both the Midland and Great Northern 
Companies, Mr. Superintendent WilJtems, and a large body of 
officials and labourers, arrived at the spot. By Dr. Kirkwood’s 
direction, those persons who were slightly injured were at once 
removed to London, where Dr. Burton, Mr. Luke, and other 
surgeons were also in readiness to afford assistance. The greater 
number of the injured were conveyed to their homes, but some 
were obliged to remain at the Great Northern and other hotels in 
the neighbourhood of the terminus. There were seven cases, 
how^ever, in which the parties were so seriously injured that they 
were compelled to stop at the Colney Hatch Hotel, and Dr Kirk- 
wood remained in attendance upon them all night. Two cases of 
a serious nature were also brought to London. The guard of the 
excursion tram received slight injuries. The engine-driver and 
stoker escaped by jumping off the engine The medical gentle- 
men reported all the cases to be progressing favourably. The 
traffic of the line was entirely stopped for some hours. 

The authorities of the Midland Eailway Company, which has 
running powers over the Great Northern from Hitchin to London, 
and those of the latter company, held a joint investigation into 
the causes and results of the accident next morning. ^‘Break- 
down” gangs of woihmen were brought from London, Hatfield, 
and Hitchin. There were nineteen carriages m the Midland train, 
and there were three break vans. The tram could have been 
stopped in 500 yards; the signals w^ere visible two miles and 
a-half away. 

31. Yisit of the Fkexch Fleet to Poktsmoxjth.— This event, 
which excited a great deal of enthusiastic feeling, and which will 
be taken as an augury of continued peace and friendly relations 
between the two nations, was celebrated with much Mat^ and 
terminated with complete success. 

On the 25th, the British squadron, under the command of 
Bear- Admiral Sir Colpoys Dacres, K C.B , arrived at Spithead 
from Brest. It consisted of the “Edgar,” 71, screw two-decker. 
Captain Geoffrey T B. Hornby; the “Black Prince,” 41, Captain 
Lord F. H. Kerr ; the “ Hector,” 24, Captain G. W. Preedy, C.B. ; 
the “Achilles,” 26, Captain E. W. Vansittart; the “Prince Con- 
sort,” 35, Captain G. 0. Willes, C.B ; and the “Defence,” 16, 
Captain Augustus Phillimore ; the whole of the ships, with the 
exception of the “ Edgar,” being ironclads. 



l>n tlie 2Stli, tlic Duke of vSomei>et left hi^ uiileial ivNidenee at 
Wlutoliiill fur Dorlomouth, accompanied liy ihv -wliule of tlie 
LoiaD ( ‘ominis'^iuiier^ of tlie Admiralty and Iicnr-Admind J.ord 
Clarence Paget, Secretary. 

Tiie “Ohboriie/' Iloyal yaelit. Captain DCVrcy, went out of the 
liarkour on tlie following morning (witli the Admiralty Hag* flying at 
the main), having on board the Duke of Somerset and the other 
Lords of the Admiralty, with Lord Clarence I^aget and Captain 
Hall, private secretary to the First Lord, to await the arrival of 
the French fleet at Spithead. 

The French fleet hove ft. sight at 11.45. It comprised the 
Emperor’s yacht, ‘‘ Peine Ilortense,” Captain Charlemagne, with 
M. Chasseloup-Laubat, the Minister of Marine, accompanied by 
his staff, Captain Charlemagne and Lieutenant de Werii ; the 
‘‘ Solfeniio,” Captain P. de Play, flagship of Yice- Admiral Count 
Eouct de Willaumez (in command of the fleet) ; the ‘^Magenta,’’ 
screw steam ship, Captain Le Bris, fiagship of Pear- Admiral 
Baron de la Ponciere de Houry ; the Normandie,” screw steam- 
ship, flagship of Pear- Admiral Fahre de la Meaurelle ; the ^^Cou- 
ronne,” screw steam-ship, Captain Posencouta, flagship of Pear- 
Admiral Saisset; the Invincible,” screw- frigate, Captain Che- 
yalier; the “Gloire,” screw-frigate, Captain Miguel de Pin; the 
Provence,” screw-frigato, Captain de Surville ; the ‘^Heroine,” 
screw-frigate, Captain Sagot Duvamoux ; the ‘‘^Flandrc,” screw- 
frigate, Captain Bachme; the ^‘^Caton,” scrcw-frigate, Captain 
Grivee ; the Ariel,” screw-frigate, Captain Pericr dTIautenve , 
and the Faon,” screw steam- tender, Lieutenant Guys. 

The Pigmy,” screw-tender, immediately proceeded towards 
the fleet, having on board the master attendant, Captain Main- 
prise, the second master attendant, Captain Sturdee, and a 
number of masters of Her Majesty’s navy, one being especially 
appointed to take charge of each of the French ships and i)laco 
her in the position appointed — Captain Mainprise taking the 
Peine Hortense,” and Captain Sturdee the Solferino.” On 
approaching Spithead, at 12 15, the French Admiral’s ship, ^SSoI- 
ferino,” hoisted the British ensign at the main, and saluted the 
Admiralty flag flying on board the Osboine,” which was duly 
acknowledged from Admiral Sir 0. Dacres’s flagship Edgar ” 
The ships having anchored at 1 30 in two lines, within that of the 
English fleet, the Solferino ” hoisted the British flag at the 
mam, and fired a Poyal salute, which was returned from the 
garrison ; after which the Osborne ” proceeded to the westward 
to meet the Peine Hortense,” with the Minister of Marine, and 
accompanied her into the harbour, followed by the Admiralty 
yacht, ‘‘ Enchantress,” Staff-Commander Petley, the English ships 
haying their rigging manned. On rounding the Spit, the Peine 
Hortense ” was saluted with nineteen guns from the Victory ” 
flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir M. Seymour 
the French flag being hoisted at the fore The salute was re- 
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turned from tlie French Admiral’s ship ‘‘Solferino/’ the English 
ensign being hoisted at the main. 

After the Eeine Hortense ” had anchored in the harbour, the 
Duke of Somerset and the Lords of the Admiralty, with Admiral 
Sir M. Seymour, naval commander- in»chief of the port , Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir G. Duller, commanding the south-western 
district; and Rear-Admiral Wellesley, admiral- superintendent of 
the dockyard, proceeded on board the yacht to pay their respects 
to the Minister of Marine- The Minister of Marine, attended 
by his Staff, and accompanied by Aumonier-en-Chef Mon- 
seigneur Coquereau, landed in the .state barge at the King’s 
stairs in the dockyard, where they were received by the Duke 
of Somerset, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir F. W. Grey, Rear- 
Admiral Charles Eden, Rear-Admiral the Hon. J. R. Drummond 
— Lords of the Admiralty ; Rear Admiral the Right Hon. Lord 
Clarence E. Paget, First Secretary ; Captain Hall, private secre- 
tary to the First Lord; Rear-Admiral G. G. Wellesley, Admiral 
Superintendent. The whole of the officers, both French and 
English, were in full-dress uniform. A guard of honour was 
furnished from the 14th Regiment, under the command of Captain 
Maycock, with Lieutenant Laing, and Ensign G. Heytheusen 
bearing the colours. On passing the King’s stairs the troops 
presented arms and the bands played Partant pour la Syrie.” 
Carriages were in attendance, into which the whole party entered, 
and left the yard amidst much cheering from the artisans as- 
sembled. 

The Minister of Marine’s first return visit was to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Garrison, Lieutenant-General Sir. G. 
Duller, at the Government House in the High-street, afterwards 
proceeding to inspect the new barracks and forts at Eastney, 
returning to the dockyard, whence the Minister of Marine and 
Staff embarked in the state barge to the Reine Hortense,” and 
the Lords of the Admiralty to the Osborne.” 

Complimentary visits were also made during the day by Ad- 
miral Sir M. Seymour on board the Solferino,” and by Vice- 
Admiral Count Douet de Willaumez on board the ^Wictory,” each 
Admiral leaving his respective ship under a salute of seventeen 
guns. 

Rear-Admiral Sir S. C. Dacres, in command of the English fleet, 
also exchanged visits with the officers in command of the French 
fleet, and the senior flag officers, but without any salutes. 

The Minister of Marine and his Staff, with the flag officers and 
captains of the French squadron, were entertained at a dinner in 
the evening, given on board the ‘^Duke of Wellington,” by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to which fifty invitations were issued, 
including the Lords of the Admiralty, Admiral Sir M. Seymour, 
Lieutenant-General Sir G. Duller, Rear-Admiral Wellesley, Cap- 
tain Superintendent Shadwell. 

Many of the French officers landed during the day, which was 
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very fine, Tlie town and neiglabourliood were full of visitors. 
Great preparations had been ’made for the different banquets, and 
for various illuminations and decorations by flags and triumphal 
arches ; and a week’s gaiety was fully anticipated. 

The Austrian screw-corvette Friedrick/’ Captain Wipplinger, 
arrived and anchored at Spithead in the morning, exchanging 
salutes with the AdmiraTs flagship (‘^Victory”) and garrison, 
and also with the French Admiral’s ship Solferinof ’ on the 
latter reaching Spithead. 

During the day his Worship the Mayor (Mr. E,. W. Ford) 
proceeded on board the Eeine Hortense,” and was introduced to 
the Minister of Marine by Chevalier Vandenburg, the French 
Yice- Consul of this port. The Chevalier afterwards went to 
Spithead to pay visits to the Admirals and Captains of the different 
ships 

The weather on the 30th was every thing that could be desired. 
The forenoon was passed the French officers and our Admiralty 
in visiting the public establishments on shore, M. Chasseloup- 
Laubat, with the Admiral commanding and the chief officers of 
the French fleet, landing at the dockyard shortly before noon, 
accompanied by the Duke of Somerset and other members of the 
British Admiralty. After concluding their inspection ashore, 
and subsequently partaking of luncheon afloat, the French Minister 
of Marine, Admirals, and Staff, with the Duke of Somerset and 
several of the Lords of the British Board of Admiralty, embarking 
on board the English yacht Enchantress,” proceeded to South- 
ampton Water to inspect the Eoyal Yictoria Military Hospital at 
Netley, the “ Enchantress ” flying the French Minister of Marine’s 
flag and the English Admiralty standard side by side at the main, 
and the fleets manning yards as the yacht steamed through them 
westward. In the evening the Lords of the Admiralty gave a 
full-dress dinner, at the Eoyal Naval College, to the Minister of 
Marine and the officers of the French squadron. The banquet was 
admirable, and sumptuously served ; and when grace had been 
said, the Duke of Somerset rose and spoke as follows : — 

‘‘ I am desirous, on behalf of the British Admiralty, to tender 
our sincere thanks to the Minister of Marine and the authorities 
in the harbours of Brest and Cherbourg for the kindness and 
hospitality with which they received us when we recently visited 
those ports. I may add that the pleasure which we derived from 
our visit to the French coast was greatly enhanced by the kind 
feeling which was shown towards us, not only by the inhabitants 
of those towns, hut by the great numbers of the French people 
by whoin they were crowded during our stay. I rejoice in these 
international visits, because I feel the great advantage of a meet- 
mg of the officers of the two services. Hereafter when they meet, 
in whatever part of the world it may be, they will be able to look 
j to their visits to the harbours of Cherbourg 

and Portsmouth, which I trust will tend to strengthen those 
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feelings of cordial friendsliip whick subsist between tbe two 
Governments and tbe two nations. I am bappy to avail myself 
of tbis opportunity to return our sincere tbanks for the readiness 
with which the Admiral and officers of the French navy came to 
the aid of the sufferers on board the ‘‘ Bombay when that line- 
of-battle ship was destro}’’ed by fire. The French officers and 
sailors supplied them with clothes, relieved their wants, and 
mitigated by every means in the^r power that great disaster. 
Such acts of charity and kindness must bind the two services 
together by the ties of friendship, and command the gratitude of 
the British nation. Animated by those feelings, I am confident 
that every Englishman is prepared to concur with me when I 
assure the officers of the French navy that we bid them a hearty 
welcome. Following the courteous example which was set us at 
Cherbourg, I beg to give you as the first toast, the Healths of 
the Emperor, the Empress, and the Prince Imperial.’’ 

The toast was drunk with marked enthusiasm, the whole of the 
company rising, as were the others by which it was succeeded. 

M. De Chasseloup Laubat, in proposing “The Health of Her 
Majesty the Queen,” said, — 

“Messieurs, — Ce sont d’heureiix jours, que ceux dans Icsquels 
les officiers des marines de la Grande Bretagne et de la France 
peuvent apprendre a se connaitre, a s’apprccier. Si les visites que 
vous avez faites aux ports de Cherbourg et de Brest, ou nous avons 
eu tant de bonheur a vous recevoir, si Fempressement que nous 
mettons a venir ici pour repondre a votre gracieuse invitation, 
temoignent des excellents rapports qui existent entre nos deux pays, 
— ces franches et amicales reunions sont aussi un siir garant de 
leur duree, car elles feront iiaitre, j’en suis certain, parmi tant de 
braves et illustres marins qui m’ecoutent le desir de se re voir 
encore, et sur quelques points du globe, dans quelles que circon- 
stances qu’ils soient places, de se serrer la mam qu’ils se seront si 
cordialement donn^e dans ces jours de fete Sans arriere-pensee, 
nous nous montrons tous les progres que de part et d’ autre nos 
marines ont faits , nous ne nous colons rien de ce qui pent servir a 
de nouveaux progres. Ensemble nous avons pu etudier les ad- 
mirables constructions bordees d’epaisses cuirasses, et qu’il y a 
quelques annees a peine Fimagination la plus hardie n’aurait ose 
r^ver ; ensemble nous avons vu ces formidables engins de guerre, 
ces terribles instruments de destruction, devant lesquels Fesprit 
s’arrete comme epouvante, et dont il est presque tente de demander 
compte au genie qui les cree. Mais, Messieurs, Fesprit se rassure 
en songeant que Fhumanite a cFautant moms a craindre de la force 
que les moyeiis dont la force dispose sont plus puissants, parceque 
plus dc^astreux Femploi en devient aussi de ]our en jour plus rare. 
L’esprit se rassure surtout parce qu il salt que pour les nations 
civilisees la force c’est la moderation, c’est Ic respect de droit. 
J e remercie le noble Due de Somerset de ce qu’il vient de dire des 
soins que dans La Plata une de nos divisions a etc assez heureuse” 

12 
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pour donner aux inarms du '^Bombay;” seulement ses paroles 
sont trop flatteuses. Ce qne nous avons fait dans cette circonstance 
cbacun de yous le fait tons les jours, cbacun de yous est pret a le 
faire sans cesse, car, permettez-moi de yous le dire, moi qui n’ai 
pas rhonneur de porter une epaulette, ce qu’il y a d^admirable 
cbez Fbomme de mer, ce qui le place si baut dans restime des 
peuples, c’est ce d^Youement, cette abnegation qui, m^me au prix 
de sa Yie, Tentraine toujours a aider son semblable. Ah ! c’est 
bien en cela que nos marines sont sceurs, et en scEurs aussi elles 
Yont acclamer le toast que de bien grand coeur je porte a Yotre 
gracieuse souveraine — ‘ The Queen Yictoria ! ^ 

Just as the health of Her Majesty had been proposed by the 
French Minister a signal for the commencement of an illumination 
of the fleet was given by the discharge of a rocket from the Yic- 
tory and the firing of one of her guns. One is liable to exaggerate 
the effect of scenes, however picturesque, made brilliant at night 
by a profusion of light, but no words could depict the surpassing 
brilliancy of the scene which followed instantaneously the last 
flicker of that rocket from the Yictory.’^ As if by magic, every 
ship in the allied fleets was illuminated. A salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired from the fleets ; and as the echo of the last shot 
died away, every ship in the two squadrons was so illuminated, 
by means of red, white, and blue lights placed in every port, at 
both broadsides, and both yardarms, that the object which only a 
few moments before looked, even at a short distance, so grim and 
shado^wy became at once transformed into a ship of light, reveal- 
ing to view the outline of her slenderest spar. Sockets were then 
sent up in clusters from the whole of the fleet, which, as they 
burst in the heavens, expanded into bouquets of red, white, and 
blue, and then gradually melted away in the still air, but only to 
be followed at short intervals by other clusters of rockets bursting 
and descending in an equally brilliant shower. As the long lights 
only burn for a couple of minutes, three were lighted in succession 
in each port, and as each set of lights died away, and the illumi- 
nation seemed to be coming to an end, the full maze of its splen- 
dour was again restored with the same magical rapidity with 
which it was first created. When the three sets of long lights 
were nearly burnt out, a bouquet of twenty-four signal rockets was 
fired from each ship, and immediately aftpr the fleet faded from the 
view of the thousands of spectators who lined the ramparts at 
Portsmouth, and all was again comparative obscurity at Spithead. 
The illumination lasted for about twenty minutes, throughout the 
whole of which time the ‘^St. Yincent,^’ the ^^Duke of Welling- 
ton,’’ and the other men -of- war in the harbour, displayed lights at 
every porthole, causing the gentle ripple on the waves to sparkle 
like diamonds. The towm itself was also most extensively and bril- 
iiantiy lit up during the night, the combination of the illumina- 
lon ot the houses near the dockyard gates with the magnificent 
liiumination over the gateway itself shedding a radiance like that 
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of a briglit summer sun at noon on the roadway and the pave- 
ment below. A very grand spectacle could scarcely have been 
witnessed on a fairer night. 

Sir M. Seymour, in giving the next toast, said, — 

I have the honour and great pleasure, in using the privilege 
conferred by my official position, to propose to you to drink to the 
health of the French Navy, represented as it is at this port by 
officers of the highest distinction and of eminent professional 
services, as well as the magnificent fleet now floating in these 
waters, which is exciting our admiration and calling forth one 
voice of heartfelt welcome, not only from the officers of the British 
Navy, but from the nation at large. Few naval officers have had 
better opportunities than myself of seeing and appreciating the 
skill and gallantry displayed by the French in various climes, and 
under circumstances of no common danger and difficulty; and the 
result has invariably been to command my admiration, respect, 
and esteem. It is therefore with the authority derived from ex- 
perience of their high qualities that I call upon you to join me in 
drinking, ^ The health of the French Navy.’ ” 

Vice-Admiral Bouet de Willaumez followed, and said, — 

C’est avec un veritable bonheur que je me retrouve ici avec 
d’anciens et braves compagnons d’armes. Ils figurent aujourd’hui 
soit dans TAmiraute, soit dans vos ports, soit a la tete de Fescadre 
de la Manche. Mais la mort, qui depuis que nous nous sommes 
connus, a Eclair es nos rangs, a frappe de nobles amis dont le 
souvenir m’est cher comme a vous. Avec eux j’ai toujours 
marche en parfaite communaute de sentiments, et ]’ose croire que 
cette franche cordialite n’a pas existe sans porter d’heureux fruits. 
Personne plus que moi n’a done plus apprecie la valeur de voire 
noble marine, personne n’est plus heureux de ramitie qui Tunit a 
la ndtre. Enfin, Monsieur, personne ne lui porte avec plus de 
sinc&ite ce toast, ^ A la Marine de la Grande Bretagne.’ ” 

The company separated shortly after ten o’clock, the French and 
English officers to return to their ships, through what was literally 
a sea of light ; and the Minister of Marine, with his Staff, and the 
Lords of the Adirfralty to their respective quarters in the harbour 
on board the Heine Hortense ” and the Osborne.” 

On the 31st the French Minister and officers of the French 
Squadron were entertained with a dejeuner^ promenade concert, 
and ball given by the town of Portsmouth, the Duke of Somerset 
being also present ; and there was a grand display of fireworks on 
Southsea Common. On the 1st of September a ball was given by the 
Lords of the Admiralty at the Royal Naval College. The French 
Squadron left Portsmouth on the forenoon of the 2nd. The whole 
proceedings of the visit went off with marked success, and afforded 
great satisfaction to all parties. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

8. The Queen’s Eetuek prom Germany. — Her Majesty left 
tlie castle at Eosenau with their Royal Highnesses the Princesses 
Helena and Louisa and Prince Leopold. Her Majesty stopped 
en route at Darmstadt, where she was met by the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, and their Eoyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Louis 
of Hesse. Her Majesty stopped also at Os tend to visit King Leopold. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, 
with the remainder of the ladies and gentlemen and suite, went 
to Antwerp, and embaiked in the Royal yacht Victoria and 
Albert.” 

The Queen, after visiting the King, whom Her Majesty found 
in much improved health, left Ostend, and arrived by railway at 
Antwerp, and at once went on board. 

The Royal yacht very soon afterwards got under weigh, and 
steamed down the Scheldt. 

After a fine passage Her Majesty arrived off Grecnhithe, where 
she left the Royal yacht, and, having embarked in the ‘^Alberta,” 
arrived at Woolwich at a quarter after ten o’clock on the 9th 
A special train from Woolwich Arsenal conveyed the Queen 
and Royal family to Windsor Castle at a quarter-past 12 p.m. 

11. Robbery at the Bank of London.— -Thomas Wood, a 
well-dressed man, residing at 12, Russell-villas, Lavender- grove, 
Dalston, cashier in the Bank of London, 52, Threadneedle- street, 
was brought before the Lord Mayor, on remand, in the custody of 
Sergeant Spital, a city detective officer, charged with stealing 
3570/., the moneys of his employers. 

Mr. Mullens, solicitor to the London Banker’s Association, con- 
ducted the prosecution, and Mr. Wontner the defence. Sir John 
Shelley, chairman of the bank, was present at the examination, with 
other of the directors. 

The prisoner, a man of 38, had held the offio# of cashier in the 
Bank of London for some years, and had obtained the confidence 
of the directors. It is the duty of the cashiers of the bank at the 
close of the business of each day, as stated in evidence, to enter 
in a book the amount of the balance of cash then in their hands. 
A book was produced containing entries of that nature in the 
prisoner’s handwriting, from which it appeared that the balance 
in his hands on the 1st of September inst. was 3304/. 10s. 10c/., and 
in order that the daily balance of the bank should be correct, the 
prisoner^ should have had that sum in his hands. There was a 
column in his book for petty deficiencies to be entered, and in that 
he had put himself down as short 3/, Ss, 7d, On the morning of 

^ r by Mr. Massey, the deputy-manager 

oi the bank, that it had become necessary to count the money in 
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liis till. It was counted accordingly, and 1333/ 135. Ad only was 
found in it. The prisoner was asked to produce the rest, but he 
did not, and was speechless. He was asked how much he was 
deficient and what he had done with the money, but he made no 
reply. He was eventually given into custody for stealing the 
difference, amounting to 1970/ odd. The prisoner’s till had been 
last examined on the 15th of May last, and was then found correct 

Upon that evidence the prisoner had been remanded, and now 
Mr. Mullens, the solicitor for the prosecution, stated it would be his 
duty to charge him with stealing 1600/., the moneys of his em- 
ployers, in addition to the 1970/. He had hoped at one time that 
the 1600/. was part of the 1900/. which the prisoner was charged 
with stealing, but that was not so It appeared that in November 
last a Mr. M^artin had a sum of 2400/. on deposit at the bank, and 
also a current account. On the 8th of November last the prisoner 
made out a debit ticket requiring the clerk in the bank who kept 
the debit ledger to debit 1600/. to Mr. Martin’s current account. 
That being a mere transfer, credit ought to have been given for that 
sum in the deposit account. The debit ticket passed through the 
usual channels in the bank, but not the credit ticket, which was 
found in the prisoner’s desk after his apprehension. In order to 
carry out the fraud, the prisoner took possession of 1600/. in bank- 
notes, and then made entries in his day-book of having paid two 
checks amounting together to that sum, though in truth no such 
checks had ever been drawn or paid. The bank-notes so procured 
must have been traced" to the prisoner ; but to prevent that, he paid 
them back again into the bank in a fictitious name, and made a 
fictitious entry of the transaction, receiving in return 1600/. in 
gold. 

Mr. John Daniel Massey, the deputy-manager of the bank, was 
called, and deposed that they had a customer named Hichard' 
Martin, who had constantly money in the bank on deposit as well 
as on current account. On the 8th of November last Mr. Martin 
had 2400/ on deposit at the bank. Witness produced a debit note 
and a credit note, both in the prisoner’s handwriting. The debit 
note purported that on that day 1600/. was to be transferred from 
Mr. Martin’s deposit account to his current account, and the credit 
note showed that 1600/. wm to be placed to his current account as 
having been received from his deposit account Mr. Martin’s deposit 
account had been debited with 1600/., and the debit note was 
found among the papers of the bank, but not so the credit note, as 
it ought to have been if the transaction had been a genuine one. 
It was found in the prisoner’s desk after his apprehension, and 
had not gone through the books of the bank as it ought to have 
done. In the prisoner’s day-book for the 8th of November last 
there was an entry of a check for 600/, purporting to have been 
drawn by Eichard Martin and paid. There had also been an entry 
of a payment by the prisoner of a check for 1000/. t# Eichard 
Martin, but that name had afterwards been erased, and that of 
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Eoger Mortimer written over tlie erasure. Tlie entry as to Eoger 
Mortimer was tlie last on that particular day. On the precjed- 
ing page of the same hook, under the same date, there was a 
receipt in the prisoner’s handwriting of 1600Z. from a Mr. Taylor 
in notes in exchange for 1600J. in gold, and the prisoner had 
entered the payment in gold in the proper column for cash pay- 
ments. That 1600/. was also cast in the total of his cash payments 
for that day. 

Mr. Eichard Martin, of 16, John-street, Crutchedfriars, cork 
merchant, said he kept both a deposit and a current account with 
the Bank of London, and that on the 8th of I^ovember last he had 
2400/. on deposit there. He never gave the prisoner any direc- 
tions for the transfer of 1600/. from his deposit to his current 
account, nor did he know of such a transaction having taken place 
until after the prisoner was in custody. Witness’s current account 
had not been credited with that 1600/. He did not on the 8th of 
November draw on the bank a check for 600/., nor did he receive 
bank-notes for 500/. and 100/. in exchange for any such check. 

Mr. Alfred M^Nish, cashier to Mr. Eoger Mortimer, of the 
Stock-Exchange, deposed that Mr. Mortimer kept an account with 
the Bank of London, and that witness was well acquainted with 
his cash transactions. Mr. Mortimer did not on the 8th of 
November draw a check on the bank for 1000/., or for 600/., nor 
did he receive bank-notes to the amount of 1600/. 

Mr. White, a clerk in the Bank of London, said it was his duty 
to enter the particulars of bank-notes received there during the 
day, and that he had, on the 8th of November, entered the receipt 
of 1600/. in bank-notes in exchange for gold from a Mr. Taylor — 
namely, notes for 1000/., 500/., and 100/. 

Mr. Lewis, a clerk in the same bank, who keeps tibe deposit 
ledger, proved that on the 8th of November, the day in question, 
he debited the account of Mr. Eichard Martin with 1600/., in 
pursuance of the debit note produced in the prisoner’s hand- 
writing. 

That was the case for the prosecution, and Mr. Oke, the chief 
clerk, told the prisoner that he, being a servant of the Bank of 
London, would be charged with having stolen the sum of 
1970/. 175. &ch on the 2nd of September, inst., and 1600/. on the 
8th of November last, the moneys of his masters. 

The prisoner having been cautioned as to any thing he might 
replied that he would leave his defence to his solicitor. 

The Lord Mayor then committed the prisoner for trial at the 
Central Criminal Court. 

12. Visit of the Prihoess of Wales to the Crystal Palace. 
^The Princess paid her first visit to this popular place of in- 
struction and amusement. It was also the second occasion this 
season on which there were a large number of French excursion- 
ists present. By the arrangements of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Eailway Company, the French visitors were enabled 
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to come in tlie company’s steam-boats and trains^ and have a day’s 
enjbyment of the Crystal Palace for the small sum of five francs. 
At four o’clock in the morning the town of Calais was all bustle ; 
the company’s steamers were ready for departure, the voyagers 
thronging to the place of embarkation, and their wives, sisters, 
and friends taking leave of them, as if they were bound for the 
antipodes. It was a feat for the company to bring them to and 
fro 200 miles, including the sea passage, within a day. Nearly 
2000 were thus conveyed altogether; and had not the sale of 
tickets been stopped in France, owing to an apprehension that 
there would be too many applicants, there would have been many 
more. The first batch of our neighbours arrived at half-past ten, 
the second at eleven o’clock a.m. There were many French- 
women of the working classes in their picturesque costume — white 
starched caps, bright shawls over the shoulders, ear-rings some 
inches long, and remarkable petticoats. These were chiefly fish- 
women and lace girls, many of whom had never before been three 
miles from home. They appeared to enjoy the attraction^ of the 
Palace much more than ordinary English visitors do, and in a 
difierent manner. They seemed especially to criticize the statuary 
and other works of art. 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock, their Eoyal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the Prince and 
Princess Louis of Hesse, the Princess Hilda of Anhalt, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Keppel, who has succeeded Major Teasdale as Equerry- 
in- Waiting to the Prince of Wales, and a large suite of ladies and 
gentlemen, arrived at the Palace, and were shown privately through 
the various courts by Mr. Bowley, the manager. Owing to the 
larger number of visitors in the building at the time of the arrival 
of the Royal party being French, they were not recognized until 
they reached the great transept. Their Royal Highnesses and suite 
subsequently partook of luncheon in the new dining-room, from 
the windows of which they witnessed the display of the great 
fountains. The air being still, these were seen to great advantage, 
the water being thrown to a great height. 

The French band, that of the Sapeurs Pompiers of St. Pierre, 
which had performed in the orchestra, and been warmly applauded 
after each piece, when they heard of the presence of the English 
Royal party, expressed a desire to serenade them under the 
windows of the dining-room. They played there for half an hour, 
ending with God Save the Queen,” which was splendidly per- 
formed. They afterwards gave ‘Wive la Reine,” with regular 
British cheers. The Prince was much pleased with their demon- 
strations of amity, and deputed Mr. Bowley to express his thanks 
to the members of the band. The Royal party left as they had 
come, by a special train on the high level line to Victoria Station, 
at about half-past four o’clock. 

The fine band of our own Royal Marine Light Infantry was 
also present, and performed alternately with that of the Sapeurs 
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Pompiers during the day, as did also Mr. Mann’s Crystal Palace 
band. ♦ 

At six o’clock tbe French xisitors left the Palace, expecting to 
arrive at Calais between ten and eleven o’clock, p m. 

13. Eoval Visit to the Tower of London.— This afternoon 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales made her first visit to 
the fortress of the Tower of London. The Princess was accom- 
panied by Her Royal Highness the Princess Louis of Hesse and 
Princess Hilda of Anhalt, attended by the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey, 
Lady-in- Waiting, Baronness de Schenk, Lieutenant- Colonel Kep- 
pel, and Baron de Nordeck Rabenan. The authorities of the 
Tower had received intimation of the intended Royal visit in the 
earlier part of the day, but that it was to be considered perfectly 
private, and there was to be no guard of honour or saluting, as 
upon previous Royal visits. Their Royal Highnesses arrived at 
the Tower shortly after four o’clock, and were received on alight- 
ing by Major-General Sir George Bowles, K.C.B., the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the fortress; Colonel Wemper, Resident- Governor ; 
and Colonel Wyndham, keeper of Her Majety’s jewels and regalia. 
The Yeoman Warder was also in attendance. The Royal visitors 
were first conducted to the horse armoury and small arms repository, 
and then ascended into the White Tower, which has recently been 
converted into a grand hall for the store of arms of every descrip- 
tion, arranged in the style adopted in the old Armoury when it 
was burned down some years back. The Princesses minutely 
inspected the Royal Chapel in the White Tower, the scene of 
coronations and imposing state ceremonies in former days. This 
part of the Tower has only recently been thrown open for public 
inspection. For upwards of a century it was used as a military 
store, and was filled with cases of firearms and accoutrements. 
The chapel is now fitted up for Divine Service for the use of the 
residents in the Tower. The Princesses then proceeded to the 
Jewel House, and remained some time examining the Crown 
jewels and the Royal regalia. From these they walked across the 
green to Beauchamp Tower, and ascended to the various prison- 
like chambers, and closely inspected the carvings and inscriptions 
in the stone walls. One of the chambers is said to be the place 
where Lady Jane Grey was confined up to the period of her 
execution. The Royal party, on quitting Beauchamp Tower, were 
conducted to the Resident- Governor’s house in the Bell Tower, 
containing the Council Chamber wherein the commission on Guy 
Fawkes held its inquiries. The chambers contain some curious 
carvings on the walls, which are adorned with a portrait of James 
I. Their Royal Highnesses remained in the Tower upwards of 
an hour, and on their departure thanked Major-General Sir George 
Bowles and the Resident- Governor for the attention shown them. 

17. Doncaster Races — The St. Leger. — The great racing 
contest at Doncaster came off this day with the following result : — 

The St. Leger Stakes of 25 sovs. each, for three-year-olds ; colts 
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8st. 101b., fillies 8st. 61b ; the owner of the second to receive 
lOQ SOYS, out of the stakes, and the winner to pay 100 so vs. towards 
expenses, 25 so vs. to the judge, and 25 sovs. to the starter ; St. 
Leger Course (1 mile 6 furlongs 132 yards) ; 243 subs. 


Count F. de Lagrange^s Gladiateur, by Monarque 
out of Miss Gladiator, 8st. 101b, (H. Grim sh aw) 
Mr. d. Graham’s Regalia, 8st. 51b. (J. Osborne) 
Lord Stamford’s Archimedes, 8st. 101b. (Carroll) . 
Marquis of Hastings’s The Duke, 8st. 101b. (G- 

Fordham) 

Mr. Blacoe’s Barbarossa, 8st. 101b. (Metcalfe) 

Mr. Bowes’s Klarinska, 8st. 61b. (Challoner) 

Capt. Machell’s Heir-at-Law, 8st. 101b. (J. Grim- 

shaw) . , 

Mr. Haig’s Dux, 8st. 101b. (G. Noble) . 

Mr. H. Chaplin’s Breadalbane, 8st. 101b. (Custance) 
Mr. Merry’s Zambesi, 8st 101b (Edwards) . 

Mr W. Sadler’s Walcot, 8st. 101b. (Goater) . 
Major Stapylton’s Red Earl, 8st. 101b. (Snowden) . 
Mr. Cameron’s Peeress, 8st. 51b. (Clement) . 

Lord Glasgow’s Sister to Ascham, 8st. 51b. (Ash- . 
mall) 


1 

2 

3 

4 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Betting . — 13 to 8 on Gladiateur, 5 to 1 agst. The Duke, 10 to 1 
agst. Regalia, 100 to 7 agst. Klarinska, 25 to 1 agst. Breadalbane, 
100 to 3 agst. Archimedes, 50 to 1 agst. Zambesi, 1000 to 15 agst. 
Peeress, and 100 to 1 agst any other. 

The preliminary canter and the march in Indian file in front 
of the Stand were watched with intense interest, and the excite- 
ment was at its greatest height when Mr. M'George conducted the 
field of horses to the starting point. So accustomed have the 
public been to delays, that the spectators were surprised when the 
signal was given directly the competitors had got into their places, 
and the flag was lowered to an excellent start. After going a few 
strides, Klarinska, with The Duke and Walcot, atonce took up the 
running, Zambesi, Breadalbane, and Peeress heading the ruck, 
Gladiateur and Dux bringing up the rear. They ran thus along 
the stretch ; but the Whitewall mare was fully two lengths in 
advance when they disappeared behind the hill. Upon reappear- 
ing in sight, Klarinska was still in front, The Duke going on 
second, Zambesi (who had taken the third place upon Walcot’s 
retirement) following, Peeress in close attendance upon Jlr. 
Merry’s colt, the rose jacket of Mr. Chaplin being distinguishable 
next, heading the ruck, conspicuous among which were Archi- 
medes and Regalia, four of thelot-Heir-at-Law, Barbarossa, Dux, 
and Red Earl - dropping far astern. Approaching the mile-post, 
The Duke drew up to Klarinska, and held a slight lead upon 
crossing the road, the remainder, headed by Peeress and Breadal- 
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bane, following in Indian file to tbe rifle butts, where Gladiatenr 
improved bis position ; and, amidst a shout from the spectators of 
The Erenchman’s coming, he continued to draw forward, stride 
by stride, as they approached the Bed House, where Peeress took 
second place, and at the half-mile post was in close attendance 
upon The Duke ; and from this point Klarinska gradually dropped 
back, and Grladiateur became third, followed round the bend by 
Breadalbane, Zambesi, Begalia, and Archimedes. Before fairly 
reaching the straight, Peeress retired beaten, and The Duke, 
amidst great excitement, was joined by the Frenchman, Begalia 
taking the third place ; Archimedes and Breadalbane next the rails, 
going on fourth and fifth. The Duke seemed beaten without an 
effort before reaching the distance, and Archimedes made a rush ; 
but directly Harry Grimshaw set the Frenchman going in earnest, 
Archimedes was in trouble, and Begalia, therefore, became second, 
and raced to overhaul Gladiateur, who, however, came on and won 
with the greatest ease by three lengths, the Oaks winner beating 
Archimedes ; three lengths between second and third. The Duke, 
three lengths in rear of Lord Stamford^s horse, was fourth, 
Breadalbane fifth. Sister to Ascham (who ran through a beaten lot 
at the finish), was sixth. Peeress seventh, Klarinska and Zambesi 
next, at wide intervals, followed by Heir-at-Law, Barbarossa, and 
Walcot, who finished in a cluster; the last two who came in with 
the crowd being Dux and Bed Earl. 

After the race, Mr. Graham, the owner of Begalia, lodged a 
protest against the stakes being paid over to Gladiateur until his 
mouth had undergone examination, TTpon this the stewards of 
the meeting conferred with the stewards of the Jockey Club, and 
the latter authorities confirmed the decision which had already 
been published, adverse to the owner of Begalia. 

20. Collision on the London and Houth-Westekn Bailway. 
— A collision took place late this night on the London and North- 
Western Bail way at Wolverhampton. The train which is started 
out of Liverpool at 6h. 30m. p.m. is timed to reach Wolverhampton 
on its way to Birmingham at lOh. 5m. On this night it was fifteen 
minutes late ; but later still was a train due over the Grand 
Junction from W alsall to Wolverhampton. At about lOh 25m. the 
Liverpool tram, consisting of some eight or ten carriages, was 
at the platform at the north end of the Queen-street Station in 
Wolverhampton, and the tickets were being collected, when the 
Walsall train came up at a rapid pace and ran into the Liverpool 
train with a terrible crash. To the passengers it seemed as if the 
train, after strildng the first time, rebounded, and that there was 
a series of collisions. The passengers were impelled against one 
another and against the framework of the carriages with painful 
violence ; and what appeared to be the repeated concussions had 
the effect of greatly increasing their fears. The engine of the 
Walsall train dashed into an empty horsebox which formed the 
tail of the Liverpool train, destroyed it, and forced the ruins into 
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the guard^s Tan, which was next. The guard escaped with some 
shocks. The passengers were not, however, so fortunate, and 
eight of them received surgical assistance on the spot, and were 
taken to hotels in the town. So great was the force with which 
the horsebox was shattered, that the upper framework was almost 
entirely separated from the bottom and wheels. The buffers at 
one end were doubled up, and at the other broken off ; while the 
buffers at the end of the guard’s van nearest to the horsebox were 
similarly destroyed, one end of the van broken in by the horsebox 
having been thrown up and forced in. The accident would seem 
to be unaccountable from any cause other than negligence on 
the part of the driver of the Walsall train, who had been a 
long while in the service of the company. The signals, it was 
stated, were on at ^'fuU danger.” Moreover, the signals at that 
point are always on at “ caution.” The line is on an ascent of 
1 in 100 ; and the driver would himself have had to stop at the 
platform at which the accident happened. 


OCTOBER. 

2. A Night Balloon Ascent. — The following account was given 
by the eminent aeronaut, Mr. Glaisher, of an ascent made by him 
at night in a balloon, with a view to scientific observations : — 

Some of the experiments which have been made about sunset 
not having shown any change of temperature to the height of 
2000 ft., it seemed probable that the laws holding good by day 
might be very different, and even reversed, at night. At the re- 
cent meeting of the British Association at Birmingham the balloon 
committee was re-appointed, and charged, if possible, to carry out 
night experiments up to a moderate elevation. The balloon at 
present at my command for these experiments is that belonging 
to Mr. E,. Orton, of Blackwall, and it is with his balloon and 
under his management this ascent was made. The instruments 
were read by means of a well-constructed Davy miner’s lamp, 
made by Mr. Watson of Newcastle-on-Tyne, with which careful 
experiments had previously been made to satisfy the committee of 
its safety in the balloon. 

On Monday, Oct. 2, when the sun had set for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, and night had fairly closed in, the moon 
shining and the wind passing from E.S.E., we left Woolwich 
Arsenal at about 6h. 20m. Within three or four minutes a 
height of 900 ft. was reached ; and here the scene which suddenly 
burst on me, having been previously occupied in adjusting my 
instruments, far exceeds description. Almost immediately under 
us was Woolwich, north was Blackwall and the Commercial-road; 
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south, 'Woolwich and Deptford ; and west, as far and farther than 
the eye could reach, was London ; the whole forming a starry 
spectacle of such brilliancy as far to exceed any thing I ever saw. 
When I have been at this elevation in the evening at a distance 
from London, it has had the appearance of a vast conflagration ; 
but now the air was so clear and free from mist, that each and 
every light was distinct, and apparently all but touching each 
other. The whole of Woolwich, Blackwall, Deptford, and Green- 
wich could be traced as a perfect model, by the boundary-lines of 
lights of their streets, squares, &c. In nine minutes we were 
crossing Blackwall-reach and opposite to Brunswick Pier, then 
passed across the Isle of Dogs, Greenwich-reach, and thence up 
the River Thames. As we advanced towards London, the mass of 
illumination increased in intensity. At 6h. 42m. the South- 
Eastern Railway terminus, at London Bridge, was directly under 
us. Looking southwards at this time we saw the Borough stretch- 
ing far away, and the many streets shooting from it, particularly 
Southwark-street with its graceful curve of lamps. In one 
minute afterwards we were over Southwark Bridge, passed Black- 
friars Bridge at 6h. 42m , Charing Cross at 6h. 46m. On leav- 
ing Charing Cross I looked east over London. The whole of 
London could be seen and traced ; its squares were distinguished 
by their lights ; the river, which looked dark and dull, by the 
double row of curved lights on every bridge spanning it. Look- 
ing round, two of the illuminated dials of the Westminster clock 
were like two dull moons. Again, looking eastward, the whole 
lines of the Commercial and Whitechapel roads, with their con- 
tinuation through Holborn to Oxford- street, were visible, and 
were most brilliant and remarkable. We were at such a distance 
that they appeared like lines of brilliant fire, assuming a more 
imposing appearance where the lines separated in two, about Hol- 
born, and most imposing just under ns in Oxford- street. Here 
the two thickly studded rows of brilliant lights were seen on each 
side of the street, with a dark space between them, but which 
dark space was framed, as it were, on both sides by a bright fringe 
of frosted silver. I at first could not account for this appearance ; 
but presently, atone point more brilliant than the*re&t, persons 
were seen passing to and fro, with their shadows on the pave- 
ments, and at once all the principal streets assumed this appear- 
ance. 

I feel it impossible to convey any adequate idea of the brilliant 
effect of London viewed at an elevation of 1000 ft., on a clear 
night, with the air free from mist. It seems to me to realize a 
wish I have often felt when looking through a telescope directed 
to the milky way, when the whole field of vi5w appeared covered 
with gold dust, to he^ possessed of the power to see those many 
sj)ots oi light as brilliant stars ; for certainly the intense brilliancy 
ot London this night would have rivalled the brilliancy of such 
a telescopic view of brilliant clusters of stars. 
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We were over tlie Marble Arcb at 6b. 51m., about eleyeu miles 
iu a straight Kne from Woolwich, which distance had been passed 
in about half an hour ; we therefore were travelling at the rate of 
more than twenty miles per hour. On passing onwards, we left 
the Edgware-road on our right, and the Great Western Eailway 
on the left, and passed nearly down the Harrow-road. 

In six or seven minutes we left the suburbs of London, passing 
over Middlesex, in the direction of Uxbridge. Here the contrast 
was great indeed: not a single object could any where be seen, 
not a sound reached the ear, the roar of London was lost. The 
moon was shining, but seemed to give no light, and the earth 
seemed a black obscurity. After a time the moon seemed to shine 
with increased brilliancy, the fields gradually came into view, 
then the shadow of the balloon was seen distinctly pointing out 
our path in reference to the polestar and the moon. After this, 
occasional masses of lights appeared as we passed over towns and 
villages, from all of which cries came up, urging us to come down. 
At 7h. 18m., whilst passing a town, we came down to inquire 
where we were ; but our voices were drowned by the beating of 
drums ; thus we passed out of Middlesex over parts of Bucking- 
hamshire and Berkshire to High Moor, in Oxfordshire, where we 
descended on the farm of a Mr Beeves, at 8h. 10m , a place dis- 
tant about forty-five miles from Woolwich. The horizontal move- 
ment of the air at Greenwich in the same time was registered 
as sixteen miles. The temperature of the air at Woolwich at 
5h. 25m. was 61 deg. 2m. ; and 56 deg. at 6h. 20m. ; it imme- 
diately rose above 56 deg. on leaving. The difficulty I expe- 
rienced in reading was so great that several minutes were lost 
in vain attempts to do so. At 1100 ft. the temperature was 
58 deg. 2m , and it increased with increase of elevation, till, 
at the height of about 2000 ft., it was about 60 deg., or about 
4 deg. higher than when the earth was left. On descending, the 
temperature declined, and when about 600 ft. was about 57 deg. ; 
two or three times the balloon rose and fell through the space of 
from 600 ft. to 500 ft., and on every occasion the highest tempera- 
ture was at the highest point, and the lowest at the low^est point. 
At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the temperature of the 
air was 59 deg. 9m. at 6h. 20m., and decreased gradually to 
55| deg. by 8h. 30m. From this it would seem that, at 6h. 
20m., the air was no less than 3 9 deg. warmer at Greenwich than 
at Woolwich, and, if its readings in the balloon be compared with 
those at Greenwich, the increase with elevation is much lessened. 

Two self-registering minimum thermometers were tied down, the 
one with its bulb resting on cotton wool, fully exposed to the sky, 
the other with its bulb projecting beyond the supporting frame ; 
their indexes were at the end of the column of spirit on starting, 
or at 56 deg., and at every examination of each of these instru- 
ments a space was found between its index (which remained un- 
moved) and the end of the column of spirit, indicating a tempera- 
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tiire closely approximate at all times to tte temperature of tlie 
air. Pindiug this, I removed the silver caps froA the dry and 
%vet bulb thermometers, but could not find that their presence or 
absence influenced the readings at all. At the Eoyal Observatory, 
Grreenwich, the thermometer for terrestrial radiation read from 
6 deg. to 7 deg. below that of the temperature of the air during 
the whole time the balloon was in the air. The temperature at 
which dew was deposited, at about the height of 1000 ft., in the 
early part of the ascent, was from 2 to 3 deg. below that of the 
air ; and at about the same elevation was from 3 to 4 deg. at the 
latter part of the ascent. At Greenwich, the depression below 
that of the air, at 6 30, was 2^ deg., and at 8.30 was no less than 
half a degree. The degree of humidity of the air, considering 
air completely saturated to be represented by 100, at the begin- 
ning of the ascent, in the balloon, was 95, at Greenwich was 84 ; . 
towards the "Matter part of the ascent was, in the balloon, 85, and 
at Greenwich, 97. 

The state of things was completely reversed, and would indicate 
that the water in the air had descended. The amount at the be- 
ginning of the ascent was 6^ grains in a cubic foot of air ; and at 
the same elevation, towards the end of the ascent, was 4| grains 
in the same mass of air. 

‘^JSTo ozone was shown at the Royal Observatory; but, in the 
balloon, paper tests were coloured to 4, on a scale of greatest in- 
tensity being considered 10. The readings of the instruments 
were taken very slowly ; owing to the smallness of the car, the 
difficulty of directing the light properly, and the constrained 
position, I failed entirely in my attempts at magnetical experi- 
ments, and, indeed, in all but those relating to temperature and 
humidity. 

My best thanks are due to the officers of the arsenal for their 
courteous assistance, and particularly to Mr. Wallace, the gas 
engineer, for the gas prepared under his superintendence, and 
which was so well adapted for my purpose. 

J. Glaishee.’^ 

12. Loss OF THE Emigeant Ship Eagle Speed.^^ — Intelli- 
gence was received from Calcutta of a terrible catastrophe which had 
befallen the Eagle Speed, Captain Brinsden. It appeared that on 
board this vessel on Sunday morning, the 19th of August, 425 
statute adult coolies, or 300 men, 93 women, and 65 children 
under ten, and 39 infants in arms, making 497 human beings, 
sailed from Port Canning for Demerara. The ship was American 
originally, and pine built ; she was not classed high at Lloyd’s, but 
she seems to have been an average vessel. All the formalities and 
inspection necessary in shipping coolies seem to have been attended 
to by the Protector of Emigrants and the agent for the colony, 
except one— the crew were not mustered by the pilot. Had tliis 
been done, it would have been found that, though it was of suffi- 
cieut strength in numbers, only six were able for work. The 
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captain was, or had been, ailing, but was on duty, and he was 
anxious to get out to sea, that there his men might get well after 
a debauch on land The chief officer was ill, and off duty Even the 
coolie doctor was ill, but the port doctor took his place until the ship 
should get to sea. The port master. Captain Hoskins, accompanied 
the ship down the estuary. The shi|P^ was towed by the Lady 
Elgin steamer, Captain Heath, on board of which, as a passenger, 
was Captain W. G. Maitland, of the 29th Punjabees. At four o’clock 
on the subsequent day, when wind and weather weie both bad, 
the rope connecting the steamer and the ship broke, and during 
the two hours occupied in passing another rope, the ship drifted on 
to the Roy Mutlah sands, and sprang a leak. Professional men 
assert that if she had been a new or an iron ship this would not 
have happened ; and a correspondent of a Calcutta paper asserts 
that 75 per cent of all the vessels engaged in the coolie trade 
are not classed at Lloyd’s at all. With a bad leak and heavy 
weather the ship ought at once to have been towed back to 
Halliday Island, the nearest good anchorage. Instead of this, the 
steamer took her out towards sea, till, at ten o’clock at night, the 
steamer also broke down, and both anchored. All this time, from 
four to ten, the coolies had been at the pumps, and continued there 
till three next (Tuesday) morning, when the steamer was signalled for 
help, as the Eagle Speed ” was sinking The steamer, however, 
neither towed the ship with her living freight back to Halliday 
Island, nor passed lines by which the coolies might have boarded 
her, nor sent off her own three boats to help in tianshippmg them. 

I The sea was high, but all the witnesses assert that any one of these 
plans might have been adopted, and would have saved eveiy soul 
on board. Instead of this, only three of the ship’s boats were 
lowered The shrieking coolies clung to the gangways and bul- 
warks, eager to save themselves, and a few threw themselves into 
the water on hencoops, and were picked up. One boat, manned by 
the pilot and crew, made one trip, and never returned A second, 
manned by the second officer and others of the crew, was stove in 
after the first trip. Captain Hoskins made five trips, till sunstroke 
disabled him. Then the steamer put down one of its three boats, 
and it was long till the offer of monej" and shame would induce 
the now saved ship’s crew to man it. They positively refused to 
save their captain, who was still on the wreck At last they made 
two trips, bringing him and the coolie doctor and others off. 
The scene on board that forenoon must have been terrible. The 
interpreter had disappeared; the compounder and others had 
broken open the brandy-chest ; the pilot had not returned ; no one 
could speak a word of the language ; no orders could be given. 
The captain left at half-past twelve, and, though the ship did not 
sink for eighteen hours after, the steamer returned to Port Can- 
ning with only 169 coolies saved, leaving the rest without advice 
or encouragement to their horrible fate. The excuse given is that 
there w^as only one day’s coal on board. But, even at this stage 
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of iiiismaBagement and barbarity, tliere was enoiigb of coal to 
bare enabled it to go to Halliday Island, deposit the coolies, and 
return for tlie larger number still abandoned. A fine boat bad 
been left on tbe wreck imlaimcbed, and, as if to condemn tlie igno- 
rant inbuinanity of those on board tbe steamer, it was laimclied 
by tbe coolies with tbe aid rf one sick European and four negroes. 
Tbat boat actually passed tbe steamer, and found its way up to 
port. Imagination refuses to picture tbe borrors of the 300 
human beings when steamer and boat bad left, all through tbat 
Tuesday afternoon and night, with the ship sinking, tbe water 
coming ever nearer, tbe breakers sweeping off the weak and 
despairing, and tbe strong clinging and climbing ever higher on 
tbe masts. Wednesday morning dawned, and still no hope, till 
about seven she went down, and when tbe two steamers sent from 
Calcutta arrived at tbe scene, they found only tbe top of tbe 
mizenmast with three boys cbnging to it, and covered with the 
rags of tbe poor wretches who bad been washed off or bad thrown 
themselves into tbe sea unencumbered, in tbe hope of safety. 
When the “ Lady Elgin returned, she saved fifty who bad found 
their way on pieces of *tbe wreck to Halliday Island ; and tbe Oudb 
steamer, which afterwards searched tbe creek, picked np ten more. 
No less than 265 of the 497 coolies were lost. -As if to add to the 
borrors of tbe story, several of tbe poor wretches who escaped 
drowning, when they landed on tbe mud islets near, were earned 
off by tigers A story was told of two children who floated to 
shore. One had left bis companion for a moment, and returned to 
see him in a tiger’s jaws. He again threw himself into the sea 
and was picked up at the last extremity. 

This lamentable catastrophe shocked public opinion in Calcutta 
no less severely than it did in England. There appeared to have 
been something wrong at almost every point. There was a chorus 
of indignation and censure at the conduct of almost every person 
concerned. Captain Hoskins, who did his duty better than any 
man there, declared that the ship might have been saved with 
every soul on board. As to the crew, their conduct seems to have 
been what might have been expected from their character 
and condition. It was only by bribery that they were at last 
induced to go and bring off their own captain from the sinking 
vessel. 

^ Thus, in the light of day, in weather not dangerous, in a mere 
river channel, within four hours’ sail of a good anchorage, and 
with a steam-tug actually on the spot and in company, nearly 300 
miserable creatures were left to drown The wonder is, indeed, 
that even so many were rescued, for the steamer herself, when she 
abandoned tbe wreck took away but 169, and the rest were picked 
up floating on the water, or stranded among tbe tigers in tbe 
jungle More lives have been occasionally sacrificed by overwhelm- 
ing and insurmountable calamities, but never before, we suppose^ 
was there a loss at once so heavy and so inexcusable. 
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18. Death of the Prime Minister of Great Britain. — 
At a quarter before eleven o^clock tbis morning, Henry Jobn 
Temple, Viscount Palmerston, First Minister of tlie Crown of 
tliese realms, died at Brockett Hall, Herts, the residence of Lady 
Palmerston, after an illness of only a few days’ duration. 

Although Lord Palmerston’s health had long been failing, it 
was not until about a week previously that his condition became so 
serious as to excite any immediate anxiety in the minds of his 
friends He was then confined to his bed, suffering severely from 
a bad cold that had recently affected him, as well as from some of 
the most painful consequences of the gout, including paralysis of 
the bladder. It was judged necessary to telegraph to London for 
medical assistance, and on the 13th the physicians arrived at 
Brockett Hall. Only on the 16th was it known in certain London 
circles that he was dangerously ill ; and the following bulletin was 
issued to re- assure his friends on the evening* of the 17th. 

^^In consequence of having taken cold, Lord Palmerston has 
been seriously ill ; but he has steadily improved during the last 
three days, and is now much better. 

Thos. Watson, M D. , 

^^Protheroe Smith, M.D. 

^'Brockett Hall, Oct. 17.” 

At a late hour the same night the following was the bulletin : — 
Lord Palmerston’s illness has become wmrse since the morning ” 

On the following morning the statement was still more dis- 
couraging • — 

^^Oct. 18, 9 a.m. 

‘^Lord Palmerston’s condition altered suddenly for the worse 
in the evening of yesterday, and he is no\v gradually sinking. 

‘^Thos. Watson, M.D. 

Protheroe Smith, M.D. 

Brockett Hall.” Chas. Drage, M D. 

Later in the day the melancholy tidings of the noble viscount’s 
decease was conveyed in the following terms : — 

After the last report Lord Palmerston’s strength continued to 
fail, and at a quarter before eleven o’clock this morning he expired 
without suffering 

‘^Thos Watson, M.D. 

Protheroe Smith, M D. 

Chas. Drage, M.D 

Brockett Hall, Oct. 18 b” 

21. The Eglinton Monument at Ayr. — A statue, by Mr. 
Noble, of the late Earl of Eglinton, who died in October, 1861, 
was unveiled to the public view in W ellington-square, in the town of 

^ A notice of Lord Palmerston’s public careei appears in another part of this volume. 
See Obituaiy, post 
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Ayr, witli Masonic and other ceromonies of an imposing hind, and 
with speeches delivered by Lord Colville, chairman of the Eglinton 
Memorial Gominittee ; the Marquis of Ailsa, Lord Lieiitenant of 
Ayrshire, the Provost of the town of Ayr, and other persons of 
local distinction — a very numerous assemblage, including most of 
the pinncijpal persons of the neighbourhood, having been brought 
together on the platform. The statue and pedestal have a fine effect ; 
the figure being of colossal size, and displaying a good likeness of his 
lordship, wearing his uniform as Lord Lieutenant, with the Peer’s 
robe thrown gracefully over his shoulders, and with the insignia 
of the orders of the Thistle and St. Patrick. The subscriptions to 
the Eglinton memorial having amounted to 7600/., the surplus, 
amounting to^ 4500/., was directed to he invested to provide 
Eglinton fellowships in the University of Glasgow, Lord Eglinton 
having been Lord Ptector of that University. 

24. The Combermere Monument at Chester. — The equestrian 
statue erected in front of the castle gate at Chester in honour of 
the late Field Marshal Lord Combermere was publicly uncovered ; 
and on the same day, immediately afterwards, the foundation- 
stone of the new Town-hall of Chester was laid by the Mayor, 
Mr. P Frost, so that it was a day of much festive ceremony in the 
good old town. The weather was, unfortunately, very wet. A 
procession, formed at the savings’ bank, had conducted the 
managers of the monument and their distinguished guests — Earl 
and Countess Grosvenor, Lord Combermere, Sir Catkin W. 
Wynne, the Mayor, the Bishop of Chester, and Major-General Sir 
Edward Gust — to the castle-square, which was guarded by several 
military detachments and militia corps. Sir Edward Oust, intro- 
duced by Earl Grosvenor, made a speech concerning the gallant 
services and character of the late Field Marshal, by whose side ho 
had fought his earliest battles in Spain The statue was then 
uncovered, the troops presented arms, the bands played, and the 
bells in every church tower of the city rang a merry peal, indicat- 
ing that the ceremony was concluded. The statue is equestrian, 
and of bronze. The likeness was* considered correct, and the 
monument, as a whole, was much admired. The gallant Field 
‘ Marshal is seated on a horse of fine proportions, his head is bared, 
and he is in the act of giving a salute. The height of the statue 
is 12 ft. ; the pedestal is the same. The cost of the erection, sub- 
scribed by the inhabitants of Cheshire, was upwards of 6000/ , and 
of this sum 3000/. was paid to the artist, Baron Marochetti. 
The pedestal bears the following inscriptions On the front, 
‘^Erected in honour of Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Combermere, 
Field Marshal, Born 1773 ; died 1865 ” On the reverse side, 
'^Flanders, Cape of Good Hope, Mallavelly, Sermgapatam, the 
Douro, Talavcra, Torres Vedras, Biisaco, Villa Garcia, Castrajon, 
Fuentes d’Onor, Salamanca, Ciudad Podrigo, El Bodoii, the 
Pyi cnees, Orthes, Toulouse, West Indies, and Bhurtpore,” places 
where the deceased had distinguished himself as a soldier. 
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27. Funekal of Lord Palmerston —The burial of Lord Pal- 
merston took place in Westminster Abbey, instead of in the quiet 
rural churchyard of Ptomsey Abbey as had been originally in- 
tended in pursuance of the wish expressed by the late Premier 
himself 

A large concourse of persons had assembled in front of Cam- 
bridge House at an early hour to pay a last tribute of re- 
spect to the honoured remains of the deceased nobleman. All 
around presented an aspect befitting the obsequies of one so gene- 
rally deplored. In all the neighbouring houses the close- drawn 
blinds testified the regard of the occupants for the late Minister. 
But it was chiefly in the extent, character, and demeanour of the 
crowd that was seen the due appreciation of the importance and 
solemnity of the occasion. Since the burial of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, no funeral has brought into the streets of the metropolis 
so large and respectable a portion of sympathizing spectators, and 
yet, as far as mere trappings and outward show were concerned, 
the melancholy procession differed very slightly fiom those fre- 
quently witnessed in the city. It was like the man in honour 
of whose memory it was arranged and carried out — he who, 
of all in high places, was freest from ostentation, and in the 
chief arena of his life was always remarkable for the manly tone 
of his speeches, and the bold and unaffected style of his utterance. 
And of the crowds who lined the whole route of the procession 
from Cambridge House to the Abbey at Westminster, the coveted 
shrine for the ashes of the most distinguished of our country- 
men, it may be truly said that a more quiet, orderly congre- 
gation of people Wjis never seen at any ceremonial in the public 
thoroughfares ; and that, by far the larger portion appeared in 
mourning. 

Under the direction of the Commissioners of Metropolitan 
Police all the ordinary trafiio in the line selected for the funeral 
cortege was stopped at eleven o’clock. The task of keeping the 
roadway clear was allotted to the police, mounted and on foot, 
and, being aided by the ready obedience of the people, they found 
no difficulty in dffectually performing it. At the West End of 
the town business was almost entirely suspended out of respect for 
the memory of Lord Palmerston. Most of the shops were closed, 
and all the rest had shutters up. This was also the case in the 
city, and for the most part in the suburbs, while the whole ship- 
ping in the river and the docks had their flags half-mast high. In 
front of Cambridge House, the crowd, of which a large part con- 
sisted of ladies, extended far into the Green Park. Before them, 
and facing the house, a detachment of the London Irish Volun, 
teers, to whose corps the deceased lord belonged in an honorary 
capacity, took up their station in line, wearing only their side- 
arms. A body of the Hants Volunteers from Romsey, near which 
is Broadlands, the birthplace and country seat of the lamented 
viscount, was drawn up m the courtyard, in company with about 
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forty sailors connected witli tlie Trinity House, of "wbicli he hold 

the position of Master. 

The Earl of Clarendon, Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Brand, Lord 
Shaftesbury, the Bight Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., the Duke^ of 
Argyll, Mr. Cardwell, MP., and Earl Bussell were among the first 
mourners to arrive. At half-past eleven the Duke of Cambridge 
came in his state carriage, and alighted before it had entered the 
courtyard. He was attired in deep mourning, and wore the star 
and ribbon of the Order of the Garter. The Speaker of the^ late 
House of Commons, tho Bight Hon. E. Denison, next arrived, 
and he was speedily followed by several of Her MaJesty^s Minis- 
ters Previously the carriages containing the representatives 
of provincial corporations, the Trinity House, the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the City of London, had approached along 
Piccadilly from the west, and been marshalled m a line which 
terminated at a short distance from Cambridge House. 

Precisely at twelve o’clock, the hearse, drawn by six horses, 
entered the courtyard. It differed in no respect from that which 
is usually employed at funerals, with the exception of being em- 
blazoned with the arms of the noble viscount. TJpon the velvet 
side-pieces those arms appeared, combined with the arms of the 
Order of the Garter , the hammercloths bore the arms of the 
Trinity House, with the crest of the deceased , and on the hack of 
the hearse were the crest and coronet. The combined arms, sur- 
mounted by the coronet, and with the well-known motto of tho 
deceased, ‘‘ Flecti, non frang},^^ below, were also displayed on the 
large black velvet horse-covers. These achievements,” which were 
painted in bright colours, which seemed brighter by contrast with 
the sombre hue of the background, afforded the only indications 
in the procession of the rank and dignities of the eminent states- 
man who was being carried to his grave. The coffin, covered 
with rich crimson velvet, studded with gilt nails, and bearing a 
plate with the name, titles, and age of the deceased, was borne 
from the house to the hearse on the shoulders of eight men. This 
operation, which occupied only a few minutes, was looked upon 
with evident signs of grief and emotion by the mourners. 

The Bomsey Company of Hants Volunteers, the seamen of the 
Naval Beserve, and the Trinity House seamen were allowed to see 
the coffin, which was placed in the dining-room. The inscription 
on the coffin was as follows : — 

The Bight Honourable 

Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston, K G. G.O.B. 

Born Oct. 20, 1784, Died Oct. 18, 1865.” 

At five minutes after twelve, the hearse containing the coffin 
left tho courtyard, and moved slowly on in the direction of St. 
James’s-street. Immediately afterwards the mourners, who had 
assembled in a room adjoining the dining-room, were conducted to 
their coaches. These carriages, ten in number, were followed by 
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tlie private carriage of Lord Palmerston, which, was unoccupied, 
and had its blinds drawn. Next m succession were the 
carriages of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and the Duchess of Cambridge, the bright scarlet liveries 
of the servants contrasting strongly with the ample black 
scarfs which they wore, and the prevailing sombre character of 
the rest of the funeral cortege. These again were followed by 
a long line of private carriages, of which those belonging to the 
ambassadors and representatives from foreign courts had prece- 
dence. Subjoined is the order of the procession : — 

The Corporation of Bolton. 

The Corporation of Salford. 

The Corporation of Newport, Monmouthshire. 

The Corporation of Dunstable. 

The Dover Harbour Board. 

The Corporation of Stirling. 

The Corporation of Oxford. 

The Corporation of Sunderland. 

The Corporation of Birmingham. 

The Corporation of Wolverhampton. 

The Corporation of Bradford. 

The Corporation of Macclesfield. 

The Corporation of Liverpool. 

The Corporation of Portsmouth. 

The Corporation of Southampton. 

The Corporation of Glasgow. 

The Corporation of Manchester. 

The Corporation of Preston. 

The Corporation of Edinburgh. 

The Corporation of Tiverton. 

The Corporation of Hornsey. 

The Corporation of Sandwich. 

The Corporation of Hastings. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The Trinity House Corporation. 

Four Commoners of the Corporation of London. 

Four Commoners of the Corporation of London. 

Four Commoners of the Corporation of London. 

One Sheriff and his Chaplain. 

The Lord Mayor, his Chaplain, Swmrd, and Mace Bearers. 
Officers of the Naval Eeserve. 

Seamen of the Trinity House Corporation. 

The London Irish Volunteers, commanded by Major Leech 
The Ptomsey Volunteers, commanded by Ensign E E. Finder 
THE BODY, 

In hearse drawn by six horses with escutcheons. 

A Mourning Coach drawn by four horses, containing 
Bight Hon. Wm. Oowper. Sir Wm. Bowles, E.C.B. 

Eev. H. Sulivan. Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. 
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A Mourning Coacli drawn hj four Horses, containing 
Mr. Henry Hippisley. Mr. Lawrence Hippisley. 

Eey. E. G*. Baker. Mr. William Hippisley. 

A Mourning Coacli drawn by four horses, containing 
Hon. Spencer Cowper. Hon. Henry Cowper 

Earl Cowper. Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 

A Mourning Coach drawn by four horses, containing 
Lord Ashley. Hon. Cecil Ashley. 

Hon. Lionel Ashley. Viscount Jocelyn. 

A Mourning Coach drawn by four horses, containing 
Hon. Frederick Jocelyn. Sir G. Shee. 

Viscount Sudley. Mr. Charles Barrington. 

A Mourning Coach drawn by four horses, containing 
The Treasurer of the Household (Viscount Bury), by command 
of Her Majesty. 

A Mourning Coach drawn by four horses, containing 
H.E.H. the Duke of Cam- Viscount Sydney (the Lord 
bridge. Chamberlain). 

His Grace the Archbishop of The Eight Hon. E. J. Denison 
Canterbury. (the late Speaker) , 

A Mourning Coach drawn by two horses, containing 
The Lord Chancellor. Earl Granville, K G. 

Earl Eussell, K.G. Duke of Argyll, K.T. 

A Mourning Coach drawn by two horses, containing 
Duke of Somerset, K.G. Eight Hon Sir G. Grey. 

Eight Hon. W. Gladstone. Eight Hon. Sir C. Wood. 

A Mourning Coach drawn by two horses, containing 
Earl of Clarendon, K.G. I Earl de Grey. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley \ Eight Hon. E Cardwell. 

A Mourning Coach drawn by two horses, containing 
Eight Hon. T. Milner Gibson. Hon. H. Brand, 

Eight Hon, C. P. Villiers. 

A Mourning Coach -drawn by two horses, containing 
Dr. Watson. Mr Paget. 

Dr. Protheroe Smith. Dr. Charles Drage 

A Mourning Coach drawn by two horses, containing 
Dr. Dursten, house steward, and bearer of the coronet, and 
members of the household of Viscount Palmerston ; after which 
came the long procession of the Eoyal and private carriages. 

The progress of the funeral from its starting point to the re- 
ception of the body in the old Abbey was attended with tokens of 
marked respect for the departed statesman. 

30. Finn at Beal’s Wharf. — A destructive fire occurred at 
Beal’s Wharf, Tooley- street, near the scene of the great fire 
of 1861. A hoy and a porter were on the premises belonging 
to the Messrs. Beal, about five o’clock, for the purpose of lighting 
the engine fire, when they noticed a smell of something burning, 
and concluded a fire had broken out. The boy at once went for 
the engine and gave the alarm to the police. A constable who 
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was on duty sent immediately to Watling-street and to the 
stations on the Surrey side of the river. In a short time two 
steam-engines arrived on the spot. The flames had by this time 
reached the first-floors of the warehouse, in which were stored tea, 
Spanish liquorice, cane, seed, and pepper, and from the nature of 
the goods and mode in which they were packed the fire spread 
rapidly. Other engines arrived in quick succession, and there were 
present in a short time no less than eight land steam-engines, two 
manual-power engines, and the floating steam-engine, all in full play. 
The flames spread to several floors, but at last, b^etween eleven and 
twelve o’clock, they were brought under control, and soon after 
extinguished. There were destroyed 1,500,0001b. of tea, worth 
100,000/. Hay’s Wharf, adjoinmg, escaped without damage. 

31. Terbtble Explosion op a Gtasometer. — A terrible accident, 
causing a lamentable loss of life and great destruction of property, 
happened on the works of the London Gaslight Company, at Nine 
Elms, in the explosion of a gasometer fully charged with gas. 
The explosion occurred soon after two o’clock p.m. when the 
workmen had returned from dinner, and a large and massively- 
constructed building called the ^^meter-house,” near to the gaso- 
meter was completely blown down, killing several on the spot, and 
fearfully injuring many others. Not only the works themselves 
suffered, but houses in the neighbourhood were shattered. — windows 
being blown out and doors shaken off the hinges, and, in many 
instances, the furniture in them completely wrecked, making in 
all a shocking scene of destruction. 

At the works of the London Gaslight Company at Nine Elms 
there were two gasometers, each capable of holding, it is said, 
a million cubic feet of gas ; the one gasometer, called No. 1, being 
about 400 ft. or 500 ft. nearer to the river than the other, which 
is called No. 2. Both gasometers were filled with gas, when 
No. 1 suddenly exploded with the sound of a park of artil- 
lery, shattering the massive iron roof of the gasometer, and 
filling the air all around with flames. The second gasometer 
quickly caught fire, and burnt with great fury, but no greater 
calamity arose from this, than the loss of gas. The men about the 
w^orks were panic-stricken for a short time, and many endeavoured 
to make their escape as for their lives; but seeing others in 
danger, they returned and did their best to rescue their comrades. 
The work of destruction in the vicinity of No. 1 gasometer was 
indeed complete, the whole of a building, which before the 
explosion was there, being so completely destroyed, that scarcely 
one brick was left upon another ; yet the fact that the building 
was a solid one was shown in large masses of masonry-like brick- 
work which had been heaved bodily from their places. 

Within a very short time some thirty men were got out of the 
ruins, six of whom w^ere quite dead, and so disfigured that they 
could not for some time be identified, and the others were taken at 
once to St. Thomas’s Hospital, where they were at once seen by 
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llie surgeons, Mr. Le Gros Clark and Mr. Sidney Jones. Some 
were only slightly injured, and were able to leave after baling 
their wounds or bruises dressed ; but with about a dozen the case 
was different, and these were taken in. Two of these died soon 
after admittance. Towards the dusk of evening another body was 
found, making in all nine that it was known by that time had 
perished. Besides those of the injured who were taken to the 
hospital, a great many were seen on the spot by three medical 
gentlemen who very kindly attended. 

There were many eye-witnesses of the calamity, for the works 
were close to the river, on which, at this time of the year, there 
are always plenty of passenger boats. Those who saw the explo- 
sion describe it as one vast upheaving of flame, shooting high in 
the air, with a burst which shook every thing around. People 
nearly a mile off were thrown violently down, and persons who 
were in houses in streets adjacent to the works received some 
severe burns from tbe heat of the flames. The flames, indeed, 
mounted so high, that even though it was the middle of the day, 
they guided firemen to the scene from very long distances, hut 
there was little need for their services beyond cooling No. 2 gaso- 
meter. The Horseferry-road engine was first on the spot, and was 
quickly followed by many others. The steam fire-engine ^^Torrent’^ 
attended, from Merry weather and Sons' Lambeth Factory, and 
their brigade assisted in clearing away the rubbish. Captain Shaw 
was present on the spot from the first, as was Captain Hams, the 
Deputy- commissioner of police. The explosion also brought police 
from all parts, and superintendents attended with parties of men, 
whose services were necessarily required. 

Within a very short time after the calamity, the place was 
thronged with people in the utmost state of excitement, who 
waded about tbe sea of black mud with which this district is covered 
with the utmost indifference. By the aid of the police all who 
had no business in the works were kept from crowding about the 
spot, and so were saved from accident. 

At night the districts supplied by these gasometers, were, so far 
as gas is concerned, in total darkness. Where there was a com- 
munication, the Vauxhall gasworks of the company gave a supply, 
but of course a very limited one. 

Labourers were employed all night in removing the fallen 
material, and their work was carried on by the light of huge fi.res 
lighted over the ground. 

An inquest was subsequently held on the bodies of ten men who 
lost their lives by the explosion, and a thorough inquiry into the 
cause of the disaster took place. The following was the substance 
of the evidence as it bore upon the point in question. 

Richard Harvey, foreman of the company’s station and in their 
employe for thirty years, said he was in the No. 4 retort-house on the 
31st, and saw several persons there, some of whom he did not know. 
A man named Smith said that gas was escaping in the meter-house. 
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Witness went there and saw Donnell, Thomsett, and five or six 
others, who appeared to be labourers or plasterers, pressing down 
the governor,’^ ’which was on the side nearest the wall Witness 
had only time to get to the governor when the explosion occurred. 
Gas and water were escaping in large quantities from the governor, 
which was unsealed Had the men not pressed the governor so 
much, the escape would not have been so large This governor 
had been up for some weeks, and had acted very well. Opposite 
the meter-house there was a close lamp, called the test lamp ; a 
flash of light came from the meter-makers’ shops, where there was 
a window, and it ignited the gas which was escaping from the 
governor, and the explosion followed. Witness was thrown down, 
but retained his senses. He heard but one explosion. He believed 
that some plasterer must have inadvertently trodden on the 
governor, which tilting on one side, by the men pressing it down 
to rectify it, the escape of gas increased. 

John K. Bartlett, chief valveman of the company, said there 
were two governors in use at the meter-house, one being smaller 
than the other. When witness left the works on the day of the 
accident, the water was quite right, and the governor sealed by 
the water. The holder No. 1 would hold, when full, 1,000,000 
cubic feet of gas, and No. 2 the same quantity. There was no 
escape of gas when he left the works He concurred with Harvey 
in thinking that some plasterer inadvertently displaced the 
governor, and in trying to set it right again caused a greater 
escape of gas. Gasometer No. 2 did not explode, but simply 
exhausted itself by fire, because there was not so great a prcssuie“ 
of gas, the fracture not being so large as that of No. 1 

Dr. H Letheby, of Sussex-place, Regent’s Park, professor of 
chemistry, produced the report of his investigation of the mattei, 
which described the nature of the injuries produced by the ex- 
plosion, and the probable cause As to the cause, he said that the 
explanation of the witness Harvey was perfectly satisfactory to 
^his mind. He was of opinion that the explosion took place from 
the meter-house, and the explosive force radiated m all directions, 
and acted on the nearest gas-holder instantaneously. There was 
clearly no explosion of the contents of the gas-holders, but only of 
the mixed gas in the meter-hoiise He considered the explosion 
to have been an entire accident, and that there had been no want 
of care on the part of the company. Had the explosion been from 
the contents of the gas-holders, the neighbouring buildings would 
have been all destroyed. 

Michael Dwolan, assistant valveman, deposed that some plasterers 
had been at work, and he told O’Donnell, their master, to caution 
the men not to tread on the governor. He gave him this caution 
because he (witness) had seen one of the men put his foot on the 
governor one da^?- 

Other witnesses deposed to the governor having been in perfect 
order up to the day of the accident. 
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Tile jury returned a verdict That the explosion was the result 
of accident, and at the same time they considered it was advisable 
that the governor should be covered up, or so protected that per- 
sons unacquainted with its nature should not get access to it.^’ 


NOVEMBER. 

Collision in the Mersey — ^Loss of Nine Lives. — A strange 
accident, unhappily involving the foundering of two vessels and 
the loss of nine lives, occurred early this morning in the Mersey. 
The ship Culloden,^^ Captain Hutchinson, which sailed from the 
Mersey on the 21st ult , put back to Liverpool a few days since in 
a leaky condition, having encountered the full force of the recent 
gales on the |)assage down the Channel en route for Portland 
(Maine). On arrival in the Mersey she anchored near New Ferry, 
preparatory to entering the Graving-dock, The schooner Eover,” 
bound from Whitehaven with a cargo of iron ore for Garston, was 
anchored near the Culloden.^^ During the night and early this 
morning a stiff breeze was blowing, accompanied with rain and 
sleet, and about Dam. the schooner, borne upon by a heavier gust 
than usual, dragged her anchors (both of which were down) and 
drifted on to the Culloden.^^ The ^^Culloden^^ had only one 
anchor doAvn, the other being peaked. This peaked anchor pene- 
trated the bows of the schooner, which filled in about three minutes, 
and went down, dragging the Culloden with her. Three of the 
crew of the latter vessel were on deck, and they shouted to their 
comrades below to come up immediately and save their lives. Some 
of the men were asleep, others rushed into the forecastle to try 
to save their clothes ; but the Culloden settled so fast that the 
whole of the nine men went down. The three on deck climbed 
the shrouds of the sinking ship, and were picked up, together with 
the men of the ^^Eover,’^ by the steam-tug Wonder, and a boat 
from her Majesty’s ship ‘‘Donegal” The “Culloden” belonged 
to Messrs. Bannermaii and Maney, of Liverpool The captain of 
the “Culloden” was on shore at the time of the accident The 
“ Culloden ” was a vessel of about 900, and the “ Eover ” one of 
about*200 tons. 

7. Opening of the Pneumatic Despatch Tube. — A ceremony 
of much scientific and public interest took place at the offices of 
the Pneumatic Despatch Company, 245, Holborn. This consisted 
in the opening publicly of the first portion of the tube formed to 
connect the G^eneral Post-office with the terminus of the London 
and North estern Eailway, and eventually to open up a new 
system of communication throughout the metropolis. The Pneu- 
matic despatch system had been to a limited extent in operation 
already. A short line was laid down experimentally at Battersea 
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two or three years ago, and afterwards transferred to Seymour- 
street, where it was used in the conveyance of mails between 
Eustoii-square station and the north-western district post-office in 
Eversholt-street A short passenger line on the same principle 
was also constructed at the Crystal Palace. The present, however, 
is the first practical application of the process on any thing like a 
large scale, and the results are certainly encouraging. The dis- 
tance from Euston-square to Holborn is exactly one mile and 
three-quarters ; the second portiorf of the line, running off at right 
angles to the Greneral Post-office, is an additional mile in length, 
and of this further portion one-half has been laid. The opportunity 
afforded of seeing the line in actual working order naturally drew 
together a number of gentlemen whose names are familiar in the 
scientific and commercial world. There were present, among 
others, the Duke of Buckingham, chairman of the company, 
Messrs W. H. Smith and J. H. Lloyd, directors ; Sir C Bright, 
M.P , Sir 0. Poney, Mr. Sheriff Gibbons, Mr. Horne (of the firm 
of Chaplin and Horne), Sir C Fox, Mr. Scott Eussell, Major- 
General Margary, P.E., Colonel Creed, Mr. Baker, engineer to the 
London and North-Western Railway; Mr. Fowler, engineer to 
the Metropolitan Railway ; Mr. Samuda, Mr. W. T. Rammell, 
and Mr. Latimer Clark, joint engineers of the company, 
&c. Entering from the level of Holborn, the visitor passes 
along a corridor through a doorway, and em*erges upon a gallery 
of considerable size, from which he looks down on a brick floor, 
supporting lines of rails, much as he might do from a railway 
platform down on to the line, but from a greater elevation. 
Underneath the corridor by which he has just entered, he secs 
some mechanical appliances, suggestive partly of an engine-room, 
and partly of a pointsman’s gallery outside a railway station ; and 
below the level, again, on which the white-jacketed engineer in 
charge is standing, and supporting the platform on which both 
he and these mechanical appliances rest, are a coujile of openings, 
looking like black polished modern chimney-pieces with the grates 
withdrawn. These are the mouths of the pneumatic tubes, of 
which one communicates with the North-Western Railway ; the 
other is destined for drawing in and delivering sujiplies from and 
to the postal head-quaiters in London. The hour appointed 
yesterday for the experiment to begin was half-past one, and shortly 
after that hour a sudden snap, and a sighing, rushing sound, like 
that which often heralds the beginning of a storm, aniiouncod that 
the machinery was set in motion. The snapping noise proved, on 
examination, to have proceeded from the closing of iron doors a 
little way within the shadow of wffiat has been compared to a fire- 
place, and these doors met, not evenly, but at an angle like that of 
a broad arrow, the point projecting outward, so as to resist the 
atmospheric pressure. Some minutes passed before any thing 
further was visible or audible; for, though with a moderate 
amount of pressure the pneumatic train is propelled at a speed of 
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twenty-five miles an lionr, from seven to eight minutes are required 
for the transit from Euston-square to Holborn. At last the close 
attention bestowed by the engineer upon his various signals and 
gauges was rewarded by a telegraphic tinkling indicative of the 
fact that the greater portion of the journey had been accomplished. 
A second and third signal followed at no great intervals; and al- 
most immediately upon the last of these the doors flew open, and in 
rolled four dwarfish iron waggons, iveighing, with their contents, 
some ten tons in the aggregate. The manner in which these doors 
open, as if by magic, to admit the string of carriages coming 
apparently from the bowels of the earth, is one of the most inter- 
esting features in the entire process. To render it intelligible, it 
must be premised that the air in the tube is alternately exhausted 
and condensed, according to the direction in which the train is 
going, and that the shaft communicating with the stationary 
engine which generates the blast, or causes the suction, enters the 
tube about 100 ft. from its mouth. There is, therefore, a body 
— technically speaking, a cushion,’^ — of air, 100 ft. in length, 

behind the draught pipe, which renders material service in arrest- 
ing the progress of the advancing tram, and which would, in fact, 
bring it to a dead stop within the tube if the doors were suflered 
to remain closed. A spring lever, however, underlies the rails at 
a short distance up the tube, and this, when pressed by the weight 
of the train, withdraws the holt that keeps the doors in their 
places, and suffers them to be blown open Although, however, 
they fly apart with a violence that is really alarming, they create 
no sound, and sustain no injury themselves, owing to the fact 
that when fully open they are received into air-chambers Air, 
therefore, in one and the same movement, is made to exhibit the 
force of a giant and the softness of a glove * As regards the 
carriages, in shape they are like a capital D turned over on its 
straight side and mounted upon wheels ,* either end of the carriage 
has a raised hood or flange, shaped so as to correspond with the 
interior of the tube, the dimensions of which are 4 ft. in bright by 
4 ft. 6 in. in width. On this occasion they were laden or ballasted 
with shingle filled into sacks, but their ordinary freight is expected 
to be in the first instance letter bags, then probably railway parcels, 
certain descriptions of market produce, and ultimately, it may be, 
general merchandise After the train had made some successful 
passages to and fro, several of the party expressed a strong desiro 
to pass through the tube themselves. They were warned that the 
line was ^'not constructed with a view to passenger traffic.^’ 
Nevertheless each of the waggons had soon as many occupants as 
it could comfortably accommodate in the recumbent posture en- 
forced by circumstances. Tarpaulin coverings were obtained for 
one or two of the carriages, but the greater number of the excur- 
sionists had to fit themselves in as best they could among the bags 
of shingle. The first sensation at starting, and still more so upon 
arriving, was certainly not agreeable. Eor about a quarter of a 
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minute, in each, case, there was a pressure upon the ears suggestive 
of diving-bell experience, a suction like that with which one is 
drawn under a wave, and a cold draught of wind upon the e^^es, 
having almost the effect of falling water; but once fairly within 
the tube these sensations were got rid of, or left behind, and the 
motion had little more positive discomfort about it than would be 
attended by riding on a ‘‘ lorry over the worst ballasted line in 
England. It was a curious sensation, to be flying along through the 
earth, feet foremost, in utter darkness, for the best part of ten 
minutes, which, in such a place, seemed half an hour, knowing 
that to ihe right and left of you there were gas-pipes, water-pipes, 
drains, cellars, roots of trees, and all the intricate fibres of the 
London subsoil- way ; that nearer again to you was an arch which 
you might touch at your peril, and that of all these you could see 
nothing. The air within the tube was by no means foul or dis- 
agreeable ; here and there a strong flavour of rust was encountered, 
but this was explained by the fact that as the tube had to be laid 
in lengths through various soils, and encountered in the process 
a large share of unfavourable weather, the corrosion on the sur- 
face of the iron could not be expected wholly to disappear until 
cleared away by the friction of constantly passing and repassing 
trains. On the arrival of the excursionists at the upper or Euston- 
square extremity of the line, they quitted their places for a few 
moments, to inspect the smaller tube which communicates with the 
Eversholt-street district post-office, and then returned by the way 
that they had come to Holborn. 

No doubt remained on the mind of any person who made the 
double transit as to the facilities which the system, if a sufficient 
number of stations can be incorporated with it, is calculated to 
afford, not only to the postal service, but to the requirements of the 
general public. 

9. The Loud Mavou’s Banquet. — This day the new Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Alderman Phillips, was escorted, according to annual 
custom, from the Guildhall to Westminster Hall, to be presented 
to the Barons of the Exchequer. The ceremony was marked by 
the absence of some of its usual pageantry ; Mr. Phillips having 
determined that much of the ceremony hitherto observed should 
be abandoned. There were no men in armour, and much of what 
in past times was considered necessary to a successful Lord Mayor’s 
Day was wanting, greatly to the credit of the City and to the advan- 
tage of the thoroughfares along which the cmc procession passed 
At half-past eleven the pageant ” started from the Guildhall for 
Westminster. The Lord Mayor took the oath before the Lord Chief 
Baron in the Court of Exchequer. The procession, on its return, 
was joined by the Ambassadors, Her Majesty’s Ministers, the nobility, 
judges, members of Parliament, and other persons of distinction 
invited to the banquet at Guildhall. There were upwards of 1000 
guests present on that occasion, among whom were Earl Bussell, 
First Lord of the Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor 
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of tLe Exchequer, and other distinguished persons in Church and 
State. 

After the usual toasts, viz., The Queen,” The Prince of 
Wales, &c.,” ^‘The Army, Navy, and Yolunteers,” ^‘The Foreign 
Ministers,” ^'The Archbishop of Canterbury, &g ,” and The 
Lord Chancellor,” “The Health of Her Majesty’s Ministers” was 
proposed. 

Earl Russell, who was received with loud cheers, then rose and 
said: — “My Lord Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, I beg to return 
thanks, in the name of my colleagues and myself, for the honour 
which you have done us in dunking our healths I expected, 
my Lord Mayor, that in proposing the toast of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, your lordship would recall to mind the great loss which 
the country has suffered by the death of Lord Palmerston. He was 
a man qualified to conduct the business of the country successfully 
through the vicissitudes of war and peace. He attained the office 
of Prime Minister while the country was involved in war, but he 
conducted its affairs for a long time during peace. He had the 
resolution, the resource, the promptitude, the vigour which be- 
fitted war ; and, when peace arrived, he showed that he could 
maintain internal tranquillity, and, by extending our commercial 
relations, could give to the country the fruits of the blessings of 
peace. The reason why he was able to do this is plain. It is 
that his heart always beat for the honour of England. His mind, 
strengthened by experience, comprehended the whole field of the 
interests of this country, and he was therefore capable of applying 
that knowledge to the consideration of those interests, whatever 
emergency might arise. But, if that loss has been one of the 
gravest to the country, it has been still graver to those for whom 
I speak — my colleagues and myself— who were accustomed day by 
day to consult him upon the affairs of the country, and to be 
guided by the light which he could throw upon every subject in 
which its interests w^ere engaged My Lord Ma 5 mr, upon the 
melancholy intelligence of the decease of Lord Palmerston, Her 
Majesty was pleased to call upon me to fulfil the functions of First 
Lord of the Treasuiy, and to carry on the Government of the 
country. It was Her Majesty’s undoubted prerogative to call 
upon me, and, in my opinion, I should have been a craven and 
a coward if I had not answered to that call. What was necessary 
was in the first place that I should obtain the assurance of the 
support and confidence of my colleagues. That, I am proud to 
say, I at once obtained, and accompanied with circumstances 
which I cannot mention at this time ; but which, if I could 
venture, would show you the disinterested spirit in which men 
in their high station looked at their duties to the country. It is 
a fortunate circumstance that in taking the guidance of public 
affairs we do so during a period of peace It is this very month 
filty years since the treaty of peace was signed with France. 
That peace has been fruitful in benefits, but never more than 
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within the last few years, when our relations wnth France have 
been extended and strengthened to such a degree that we may 
hope that the two nations, having learnt to esteem one another’s 
great qualities in w^ar, wnll proceed together in peace, and that for 
fifty years to come they will be more friendly and more united 
than they have hitherto been. For the last few years, on the 
occasion of these meetings, we have had to lament the civil war 
which desolated the United States of America. That „wnr is 
happily now at an end, and I trust that that great Eepublic, 
having freed itself from the guilt and the stain of slavery, will 
continue in a state of peace and prosperity for centuries to come. 
Such, at least, is the wish of Englishmen, for I believe there are 
none but friendly feelings entertained towards that mighty Re- 
public. But, my Lord Mayor and gentlemen, reverting to the 
situation of the present Government, I may say that while 
it is far from my wish to ask for premature expressions of 
confidence, I trust I may appeal against jDremature declarations 
of want of confidence. It is but consistent with the justice and 
generosity of Englishmen, that we should not be embarrassed by 
such declarations We are placed in an arduous situation, with 
the loss of a great statesman to deplore, and we ought at least 
to be allowed to consider the course we shall take, and the measures 
w^e should pursue before any opinion is expressed upon our con- 
duct. With regard to principles generall}^ gentlemen, I can only 
say that for myself I cannot abandon those principles which for 
twenty years, come weal come woe, recommended me to the con- 
fidence of this great city. I shall always reflect with pride on the 
connexion which existed between us. I shall not, for my part, 
forget the acquaintances that I then formed, nor shall I forget the 
pniiciiDles which I then declared to the people of this great city, 
and which they ratified with their approbation. There is, how- 
ever, another part of practical politics besides the principles which 
are to be adopted There is the application of those principles, 
wEich is a question always of events, of circumstances, of time, 
and of opportunity. It would be rash and unwarrantable in me 
■vrere I now to enter upon any consideration of the measures that 
the Government may think proper to introduce. I will only say 
this, that they must be measures not of yesterday but of to-day — 
that each year has its own wants The country has, from time to 
time, its own wants, and it is the duty of the Government of this 
country to consider those wants and those wishes in the measures 
which they may bring forward for the confidence of Parliament. 
With these observations, I have only to say that we shall be con- 
tent in the course we may think proper to pursue to abide by the 
verdict of the country. If our measures aio wise, and calculated 
for the interests of the country, we shall be proud to receive its 
confidence ; but if those measures are not so calculated, we shall 
bow to the judgment of the country with respect.” The noble 
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lord concluded by proposing The Health of the Right Hon. the 
Lord Hayor.’’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer acknowledged the toast of the 
House of Commons.’’ He made a feeling allusion to the death of 
the late Premier. At the present moment, indeed, it is not under 
the most favourable circumstances that any one can speak for 
what the Lord Mayor has justly called that august assembly ; 
for, recently chosen to the exercise of their duties, the Members 
of that House have as yet had no opportunity of proving 
how far they are disposed, or how far they are able, to serve 
their country. And more than this, the losses that have been 
spoken of have fallen heavily upon the House of Commons The 
archer Death, I may truly say, has stricken down the foremost deer 
of all the herd. If Lord Palmerston is lamented in every corner 
of the land, in no place probably will his loss be so severely felt, in 
no place will it be so difficult, in no place must so long a time 
elapse before any one can be found to emulate his remarkable 
qualities, as within the walls of the House of Commons.” 

With respect to the assembly which had recently been elected, 
the right hon. gentleman said — The House of Commons which 
has to meet, I have no doubt will, like those that preceded it, be 
inspired by what I might almost call the sacred genius of the 
place itself. It will be guided by the long-established traditions 
of Parliament. It will be influenced by the enlightened opinion 
of the country. It will proceed in a spirit of cheerfulness and in 
a spirit of justice to the discharge of its elevated duties ; and well, 
my Lord Mayor, do I feel assured that when in future years your 
successors in that chair — and there will be none more worthy than 
yourself — shall again propose to the acceptance of the citizens of 
London the health of the present House of Commons, you will 
then be able to accord as a tribute of gratitude what to-day you 
have generously accorded as a tribute of hope ; for that House will 
surely, like those that preceded it, have contributed to carry for- 
ward the work of public progress and improvement, and establish 
itself in the affections by promoting the welfare of the country.” 

Several other toasts followed, among which were The House 
of Peers,” and ^^Her Majesty’s Judges and the Lord Chancellor 
completed the list by proposing ^^The Ladies.” 

— Arrival of the ''Shenandoah” in the Mersey.— The 
famous Confederate cruiser, the " Shenandoah ” which inflicted such 
serious damage upon the merchant shipping of the Federal States 
of America during the civil war, arrived in the Mersey, and was 
surrendered by Captain Waddell to the commander of H.M. ship 
" Donegal,” Captain Paynton ; by whom, in obedience to the orders 
of H.M. Government, she was given up to the consular agents of 
the United States’ Government. Captain Waddell, who addressed 
a letter to Lord Russell to explain his conduct, stated that the 
last vessel he spoke was the " Barracouta,” from Liverpool for San 
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Francisco, from wliicli lie learnt that the South was really and 
truly defeated. On this he at once stowed away his guns and 
ammunition in the hold, and steered for Liverpool, stopping at no 
other port. 

The Shenandoah,’^ formerly named the Sea King,” was built 
at Glasgow, in 1863, by Messrs. Alexander Stephens and Sons, on 
the comj)osite principle introduced by them, which consists of an 
iron frame planked with rock elm below the water-line and with 
teak above. Her dimensions are 220 ft in length, 32 ft. 5 in. in 
breadth, and 20 ft. 5 in. in depth ; her tonnage is 1018 tons 
register, 1130 tons builders’ measurement. She was rigged as a 
full clipper ship, and fitted with engines of 200- horse power, by 
Messrs. A. and J. Inglis, of Glasgow. She was first chartered by 
the British Government to take out troops and a battery to Hew 
Zealand ; thence she proceeded to Hankow and Shanghai, loaded 
a full cargo of teas, and made the passage home to London in 
seventy-nine days, inclusive of five days’ coaling on the voyage. 
On her arrival at London she was chosen by Confederate agents, 
bought by a Liverpool man, and cleared ostensibly for Bombay. 
She was met off Madeira by the Clyde-built screw-steamer “ Laurel,” 
which had also been purchased by a Liverpool man, and had been 
sent from that port with the armament of the future ‘‘Shenandoah.” 
After taking on board her stores and guns, the “Shenandoah” 
hoisted the Confederate flag ; the master, Corbett, who took her 
out to Madeira, having a bill of sale made out in his favour, 
returned and said he had sold his ship. The “Shenandoah,” 
having started on her destructive mission, did vast damage to the 
commerce of the Horthern States, as long as the war lasted. 
About the beginning of this year, she suddenly turned up at 
Melbourne, and, after receiving a fresh stock of supplies, sailed for 
the Horth Pacific, where, notwithstanding that the commander 
was repeatedly told by the masters of neutral vessels whom he met 
on the higli seas that the war between the Horth and South had 
terminated, he refused to believe them. Long after Lee’s sur- 
render and Davis’s capture. Captain Waddell sunk, burned, and 
otherwise destroyed whole fleets of whalers in the Ochotzk Sea and 
Behring’s Strait. Nothing more was heard of the “Shenandoah ” 
until her arrival in the Mersey. She had no guns on deck, all her 
armament being stowed away below in boxes. The crew of the 
“ Shenandoah ” numbered 133 men ; and as soon as she was sur- 
rendered, Captain Waddell and some of the officers separated. 
Since setting out on her work of destruction, the “Shenandoah” 
had destroyed thirty- seven vessels, the majority of which w^ere 
whalers, and these were destroyed after the cessation of hostilities. 
Her depredations amongst the whaling fleets caused sperm oil to 
run up from 70/. to 120/. per ton; and until the news of the sur- 
render reached the port whence whalers depart, the Arctic seas 
would certainly be bare of the customary amount of whaling 
vessels. 

L 2 
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18. Launch of H.M.S. Yixen/^ at Depteorh Green 
DockYxVBE. — T his afternoon there was launched, by Mr. Charles 
Lungley, from Deptford Green Dockyard an iron* cased gun- 
boat, for Her Majesty's naxy, and which is one of the last vessels 
built by Mr. Lungley on his own account. This xessel, which 
is named the “Yixen," is built on the combination principle, 
and her armour plates, which are inches thick, are sheathed 
with wood, thereby giving the vessel an outward appearance of 
being timber built, while she really has the strength and safety 
of an iron ship, with the advantages which an iron ship does 
not possess, of being coppered, so that the vessel can be kept 
clean and maintain her speed in any water. The dimensions of 
the ‘‘Yixen" are. — Length 160 ft., breadth 32^ ft., depth 
13 7-12ths ft. The builders’ measurement is 740 tons. She is 
propelled by twin screw engines of 160 nominal horse power, and 
the armament consists of two 300-pounder howitzer shunt guns, 
and two 24-pounder howitzers. The launch, which was highly 
successful, and attended by a large and influential company, took 
place at two o’clock, after which an adjournment was made to the 
Ship Hotel at Greenwich, where a sumptuous dinner was provided 
by Mr. Lungley for his guests. 

22 Extraordinary Gali^s and Storms. — A gale of great vio- 
lence raged over the metropolis, and extended to various parts of 
the coast of England, doing much damage. In London and the 
suburbs many chimney stacks were blown down, and various acci- 
dents caused by portions of buildings falling in the streets. Up- 
wards of 300 square feet of the zinc roofing covering the labour- 
shed attached to the Marylebone Workhouse was blown off in one 
sheet, and, after whirling round high in the air, fell with a heavy 
crash into the middle of the Marylebone-road. In its descent it 
struck the wheels of a waggon which was passing, and the driver 
from fright fell into a fit, and remained insensible for several 
minutes. A workman was blown from a scaffolding, in the district 
of Holborn, and falling some fifty feet, his skull was fractured. At 
the entrance of the station near Cannon-street, where the new City 
Hotel was being built by Messrs. Lucas, a labourer lost his life. The 
wind had loosened many of the boards which had been used for 
roofing the station, and at about a quarter to eleven one of these 
boards was blown off the roof by a fearful gust, and struck a labourer 
named Longnine, who was on the scaffolding on the Dowgate-hill 
side of the new hotel. He was killed instantly. In New Southwark- 
street a large building in the course of erection was blown down. 
In the docks, and generally below bridge, considerable damage 
ys^as done by vessels breaking from their moorings and coming 
into collision with others. Off Blackwall a boat containing three 
men was swamped, but fortunately a steam-tug was near the spot, 
and rendered assistance. Above London-bridge several collisions 
occurred, but no serious results were recorded. Two barges came 
in collision between Yauxhall and Chelsea, and such was the force 
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of the concussion, that one of them had a hole knocked in its side, 
and immediately sank. The man in charge of it jumped on the 
other barge just in time to save his life. 

Along the western and south-western coasts the tempest raged 
with great violence. At Plymouth, Bridport, Swansea, and other 
places several vessels were driven ashore, and in some instances 
there were wrecks attended with loss of life. The South Wales 
Railway below Swansea to Milford was torn away, and all traffic 
along that part of the line was stopped. The up and down lines 
were torn up and wrapped over one another, and the telegraph 
line was also washed away. At Bristol and its neighbourhood the 
violence of the gale was extraordinary. The passage-pier of the 
Bristol and South Wales Union Railway was seriously injured. 
About half-past 9 a.m , Mr. Adey, superintendent of the line, 
visited the passage, and found it impossible to take the passengers 
across as usual, as the sea was sweeping over the entire length of 
the pier, which extends into the channel for a distance of a quarter 
of a mile. Mr. Adey succeeded, not without imminent risk, in 
crossing the surf, and found that the centre of the pier was 
passable, but on reaching the end it was found that a portion had 
been carried away. The skirting-board,’^ a ponderous piece of 
the structure, having first yielded to the fury of the waves, taking 
with it a considerable portion of the ballast of the line, had thus 
.displaced the rails, rendering it impossible for an engine to traverse 
them. As the tide receded it was further discovered that a portion 
of the stairway used at low water had been demolished, and this 
part of the pier, together with the skirting-boards, was found 
floating in the sea. Packers and other workmen were immediately 
brought to the spot, the ballast and skirting-board were replaced, 
and traffic was resumed in the course of the afternoon, the com- 
pany running special trains to accommodate the passengers who 
had been delayed on the Portskillock side. After the receipt of 
the usual telegrams in advance of the London morning papers, 
all electric communication was suspended, the wires of the various 
companies having been blown down, or otherwise rendered useless. 
The steam-packets and other vessels leaving the port had hardly 
quitted the river before the fury of the gale warned them to pro- 
ceed no further, and they returned and sought safety by anchoring 
in the Avon. 

27. The Coneedehate cruiser SnEisrANnoAii — In the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, was tried the Queen v, Corbett, an indictment 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act, for engaging Her Majesty’s 
subjects to serve in arms against a foreign power not at war with 
England. The Solicitor- General for the Crown said the facts 
were these : — On the 8th of October the ship Sea King ” (com- 
manded by defendant) left London. She was a screw- steamer of 
great speed, and was registered as 790 tons. She had previously 
been owned by Mr. Wright, who, on the 7th of October, em- 
powered the defendant to sell her for not less than 45,000/. at any 
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port out of tliG United Kingdom. She had ostensibly sailed for 
Uombay, and a great number of seamen had been engaged for the 
voyage. On reaching Madeira the ^^LaureP’ steamer, from 
Liverpool, joined her, and guns, ammunition, &c., were transhipped 
into her from the ‘‘Laurel,’’ and several Confederate officers, 
including Captain Waddell, came on board, took possession, and 
changed the name of the ship to the “Shenandoah.” After the 
warlike stores were transhipped, the defendant informed the crew 
that he had sold the ship to these Confederate -gentlemen, and that 
she would henceforth be a privateer in the Confederate service. 
He added that the men would do well to join her, as the wages 
would be high, and the bounty liberal ; and he told Captain 
Waddell that he had engaged as many unmarried men as he could 
A cask of sovereigns was placed near the cabin to induce the men 
to join. Some of the men entered the Confederate service, others 
refused, and the latter sailed with Captain Corbett in the “Laurel ” 
to Teneriffe, where the British Consul, on hearing of the facts, had 
Captain Corbett taken into custody. This indictment contained 
fifty-five counts, in which the offence was variously charged. 

Several witnesses were called to prove the above facts. 

Mr. James, Q C., for the defendants, asked the Solicitor- General 
to state on which of the fifty-five counts he intended to rely. 

The Solicitor- General said he relied on three sets of counts. 
Kirst, on those which charged Captain Corbett with having in this 
country incited certain persons to enter and serve on board a vessel 
intended for warlike purposes ; secondly, he would rely on the 
counts charging a similar offence as having been committed upon 
the high seas ; and, thirdly, on those which described the offence 
as having been committed in a certain place abroad, namely, on 
board a British vessel at a certain place. 

The Chief Justice said the questions would be whether the case 
fell within the Act of Parliament, either generally or having 
reference to the place where the offence charged was committed. 
The question for the jury would be, whether, in fact. Captain 
Corbett did procure or attemjDt to procure any person to enlist in a 
foreign service. 

The evidence for the prosecution, as given by John Elliot, John 
Allen, John Hawkins (seamen), James Webster (fireman), and 
other witnesses, who had sailed in the “ Sea King,” corroborated 
the statement of the Solicitor- General. 

Mr. Edward James, Q 0., addressed the jury for the defence. 
Witnesses were then called. 

The Court was about to rise, when the foreman of the jury asked 
what questions they would have to decide. 

The Chief Justice. — The first question will be, whether you 
believe the statement of the witnesses for the Crown, that Captain 
Corbett, having informed his crew that he had sold the vessel, 
then advised them and urged them to join and serve on board her 
as a Ooufedoratc cruiser, telling them it -syould be a good thing 
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for them, and so on. There is a direct conflict of evidence as 
to it 

The Foreman. — My lord, we are all agreed as to that. If we 
find that he did not, is there any other point ^ 

The Solicitor- General said it would be his duty to address the 
jury before they found their verdict. 

The Chief Justice. — Assuming, gentlemen, that you find he did 
not so advise or urge the crew, or any of them— that is, if you do 
not believe the Crown witnesses-^ then there will be no further 
question for you. But if, on the other hand, you do not so find, 
then, in order to raise’the questions of law which are involved in 
the case, I shall have to ask you whether, at the time, the ship was 
a British ship, or whether it had changed hands. If it were a 
British ship, it was part of the British dominions. As I said, how- 
ever, that question will not come before you in the event of your 
finding for the defendant on the first point. 

Mr. Edward James, Q C. having addressed the jury for the 
defence, the Lord Chief Justice commented on the conflicting 
evidence as to the question of whether the defendant had or had 
not endeavoured to induce some of the crew to enter into the Con- 
federate service, and left the questions of fact to the jury. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and in about five 
minutes returned a verdict of ^^JSTot Guilty,’^ which was received with 
a slight attempt at applause. 


DECEMBER. 

2. Phesentation of Prizes to the London Volunteer Rifle 
Brigade. — The interesting ceremony of the presentation of prizes 
to the successful competitors in rifle shooting attached to the London 
Rifle Brigade, took place in the Central Transept of the Crystal 
Palace, m the presence of a large number of the civic dignitaries 
of the city of London, and some five or six thousand spectators. 

Lady Harriet Warde, the wife of Lieutenant Colonel Warde, 
the commandant of the brigade, undertook the ceremony of dis- 
tribution, and was supported by Colonel Erskine, Inspector- General 
of Volunteers, Viscount Ranelagh, Major Chartres, Adjutant, 
Queen’s (Westminsters) , Serjeant Harris, Ist Devon Horse Volun- 
teers, and Aide-de-Camp to Lord Ranelagh, with a great number 
of officers of various metropolitan volunteer regiments. 

The regiment, which had previously paraded on the Upper 
Terrace, marched at five o’clock to the Central Transept, to the 
number of some 300 or 400, and formed three sides of a square in 
front of the Great Handel Orchestra, where the dais was con- 
structed. On either side of the chairs of state, to the centre of 
which Lady Harriet Warde was conducted, were ranged tables. 
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on 17111011 were displayed the magnificent array of plate and 
other valuables, articles awarded as prizes, reaching in money 
value to an aggregate of over 1000/,; and the Central Transept 
was otherwise handsomely decorated with the standard and other 
flags of the brigade, the whole of these arrangements (which 
were carried out in a most efiective manner) being entrusted to 
Lieutenant Clearson, the Secretary and Quartermaster of the 
regiment. The brigade having been called to Attention, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel "Warde addressed them in an animated speech, in 
which he congratulated them on the fact that the brigade, by main- 
taining its high character in the volunteer ‘service, and by down- 
right hard work and efficiency in drill, had gained the good opinion 
of the citizens of London. This was exMbited by the fact that 
the wards of the city of London were not only now coming forward 
to give prizes, but adopting the companies of the regiment as the 
companies of the respective wards, and conferring on such companies 
their ward titles. This was a step in the right direction, and he hoped 
the time would speedily come when every company in the London 
Eifie Brigade would represent and show the designation of each of 
the wards of the city of London. One ward (the ward of Cripple- 
gate) had presented them with a very valuable trophy to be shot 
for annually — ay, to be shot for every year for ever, for he 
believed the brigade would last as long. That trophy was on the 
table now before them, and represented in silver a model of the 
old gate that stood at Cripplegate many hundreds of years ago 
In reference to the numerical strength of the regiment, the gallant 
Colonel observed that they were in numbers 100 members better 
than they were last year ; but, still, it was the duty of a command- 
ing officer never to be satisfied. He desired still to have more 
men. Although there could be little to complain of with regard 
to their general efficiency, for in that respect they continued to 
maintain their proverbial high character in the volunteer service, 
still, he could have wished that their shooting had kept pace with 
their drill, as, in that respect, there was a dight falling off as 
compared with previous years. Their meeting, on the whole, was 
one of the highest gratification. 

Lady Harriet Warde, with the assistance of her gallant husband, 
Lieutenant Clearson, and other officers, then proceeded to distribute 
the prizes, amongst the principal of which were the following : 

The Gold Medal, for the best shot in the brigade, with first 
prize for aggregate score; Diamond Ring, value 15/. 15s., and the 
Company Medal ; Major Rous’s second prize, value 6/. 5s. ; prize 
of 6/., presented by Lieutenant-General Sir George Bowles, K C.B. ; 
and prize of 5/., in memory of the late Ensign Banister, presented 
hy his father, won hy Colour-Serjeant Churchill, A Company, 
■who was received, on presenting himself, by the band playing the 
“ Conquering Hero," and with great applause. 

Prize Trophy, presented hy the Ward of Cripplegate, consisting 
of a silver model of “Cripplegate," value 100 guineas, to be com- 
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peted^for annually, with the Ward prize of 10?. IO 5 , five rounds 
at 200, 500, and 600 yards, won by Assistant- Surgeon Stormont, 
with forty-four marks 

Lieutenant- Colonel Wardens prize, Silver Cup, value 15?. 15s., 
to Serjeant Towers, C Company. 

The prizes of the various city companies and wards were very 
valuable, and prizes were also presented to the Cadet Corps; 
Serjeant Jewsbury^s prize for efficiency in drill, an Electro Silver 
Cup, being earned off by Cadet Corporal Scholes ; and prizes by 
Mr, J. B. Walker, for good attendance, by cadets G. Biddeford, 
E. Izod, D. Stewart, and A. Pill, who, on presenting themselves, 
were loudly cheered. 

There were more than one hundred other prizes ; and eighty 
members who received the marksmen’s badges for the years 
1865 and 1866. 

Thanks were then given to Colonel Erskine, and to Lady 
Harriet Warde for distributing the prizes. 

9. Death of Leopold I , King- of the Belgians. — Her 
Majesty received at Windsor Castle, this afternoon, with profound 
sorrow, the announcement of the loss which had fallen on Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family by the death of the King of the 
Belgians — Her Majesty’s last surviving uncle, and the last of his 
generation of the House of Saxe-Coburg. The loss, though not 
unexpected, was not less felt by the Queen, who, in the King of 
the Belgians, lost a most affectionate relative and a most sagacious 
adviser, a friend and counsellor of the Prince Consort, to whom he 
was warmly attached, and whom from childhood the Queen had 
looked upon m the light of a father ; whose interest in the Queen’s 
welfare was unceasing, and whose kindness she could never forgot. 

— The Yelveeton Qfe.sE — The case of Mrs Longworth Yel- 
verton against the '^Saturday Review” for libel was brought to a 
close at Edinburgh. The jury, after three hours’ deliberation, were 
equally divided in opinion. After five hours more, they returned a 
verdict for the defendants by a majority of nine to three. The 
verdict was received with some hisses. 

11. The Smjthfield Club Cattle Show. — This Exhibition 
commenced to-day, being a week later than usual, and was continued 
during the three following days. The first was the day of the 
private view. The peculiar feature of the year’s show was that for 
the first time in its annals the grand prize was earned off by a 
long-horned Scot, the post of honour having been during the last 
twenty years confined either to a Devon, Hereford, or short-horn. 
The Duke of Sutherland was the fortunate winner of the first prize 
of 30?., the cup (value 40? ), and the gold medal, for his five years 
and eight months old Scotch horned steer, as the best animal in 
any of the classes. For sheep, the first prize of 20?., silver cup and 
silver medal, were gained by Lord Berners for his Leicester 
wethers. The Earl of Radnor, the Duke of Marlborough, Lord 
Sondes, Lord Walsmgham, and Mr. Bennett of Salisbury, were 
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also winners of prizes. The show generally was considered* above 
the average of excellence; and, notwithstanding the prevailing 
epidemic amongst cattle, the highest veterinary anthorities and 
practical breeders pronounced it as one of the best in point of 
soundness of the animals which has been known for many years. 
The Leicester and South Devon sheep were considered remarkably 
fine, but the Ootswolds are rapidly gaining popularity, especially 
amongst the butchers, for the quantity as well as quality of the 
meat they produce. Of the pigs there was little to be said, ex- 
cept that they presented their usual qualifications in respect to 
obesity, and were improved in a sanitary point of view, by means of 
increased ventilation, and the powerful properties of M‘Douguirs 
disinfecting powder. There were many more visitors than usual 
on the private view day. 

The second day the show was opened to the public, and the 
number of those who paid the admission-fee of one shilling was 
variously estimated at between 30,000 and 50,000. The Annual 
Meeting of the Smithfield Club took place on this day in their 
committee room, Earl Spencer in the chair, and a number of noble- 
men and gentlemen being present. A long discussion ensued on 
the subject of the cattle plague, the general tenor of which was, 
to express dissatisfaction at the want of uniform, as well as more 
energetic, measures on the part of the Government ; and resolu- 
tions to that efifect were adopted. 

On the third day the numbers were stated to have far exceeded 
those of the preceding day, and certainly, with here and there 
slight exceptions, nothing could exceed the respectability of the 
company. The Smithfield Club dinner took place in the evening, 
and was somewhat better attended than usual. Earl Spencer 
presided, and was supported by the Duk#of Eichmond (president- 
elect), Lord "Walsingham, Lord Feversham, Mr. Eeade, M.P., Sir 
J. Heron Maxwell, Sir Walter Stirling, Mr. Claydon, chairman of 
the Agricultural Hall Company, &c. In proposing Success to 
the Smithfield Club,^^ after speaking of the advantages which had 
resulted to the farmers of England and cattle-dealers generally by 
, its operation, the noble president drew a melancholy picture of the 
state of the agricultural interest from the effects of the cattle 
plague. He said 30,000 animals had already perished, and during 
the last three weeks it had increased in so great a ratio, that over 
1700 new seats of the disease had been reported, making altogether 
over 5000 places in England where the epidemic raged. It had 
also increased in Holland, from which country we received our 
largest importations of cattle. He hoped to meet them another 
year under more prosperous circumstances. Other routine toasts 
followed, and the proceedings were prolonged till a late hour 
On the last day, during the morning, the show was not so fully 
attended as on the two preceding days, but towards the evening, 
notwithstanding its extraordinary dimensions, the hall was com- 
pletely crowded. Through the excellence of the arrangements of 
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the directors, carried out by their daily rotas, and by Mr. Sidney, 
their secretary, with the powerful aid of the police, any thing like 
serious inconvenience was avoided. There were one or two 
attempts at robbery reported on the last day, but the thieves were 
detected. 'No accident of any kind occurred. Wo are unable to 
state the actual numbers that passed through the show, but judg- 
ing from appearances, there were nearly, if not quite as many 
during the three public days this year, as during the four days of 
last 3 ^ear. 

The implement galleries were more than ordinarily attractive 
from the large increase of the show of agricultural produce ; and 
much interest was excited at Messrs. Sutton’s stand, at the solid 
and stupendous character of the Globe mangold, produced by the 
new manure, Bcirs ammonia-fixed Peruvian guano,” the average 
weight of which were over 40 lb , and some over 501b. Messrs 
Gibbs (of Half-moon-street), George Gibbs, Skirving, Carter, 
Peter Lawson, and other seedsmen had very fine stands. In the 
arcade, or annexe, Perkins’s Patent Portable Steam Bakery,” in 
full operation, baking loaves seven feet long, was a source of great 
attraction, as was also the improved “Middlesex cart” of Mr. 
Ayshford, of the Britannia Works, Fulham ; Messrs. Glover’s patent 
axle waggons, as well as the sausage machines, the gymnasium, 
and other novelties. 

The sales of the cattle wore not very brisk the first two days, 
but on the last Messrs Giblett and Son and Mr. W. G Guerrier, 
the principal cattle and sheep salesmen, did a great trade, and by 
the close of the show a very large proportion of the prize cattlo 
were disposed of. 

13. Fatal Collision in the Channel — The mail packet “Sam- 
phire,” on her night voyage from Dover to Calais, with the mails, 
and about seventy passengers with their baggage, at about half- 
past 11pm. came into collision with an American bark, and was 
struck in her fore compartment, which immediately filled and 
disabled her from proceeding on her voyage. 

The “ Samphire” is one of the fine fleet of mail steamers belong- 
ing to the London, Chatham, and Dover Eailway Company At the 
time when she left for Calais, the sea was comparatively calm, but 
the atmosphere was thick and cloudy. She had performed four- 
and-a-half miles of her passage when the American bark struck 
her. The bark turned out to be the “Fanny Buck,” of Boston, 
bound f#om Eotterdam for Cardiff. She is of about 500 tons 
burden, and was laden with ballast. The violence of the collision 
was such, that the total wreck of the steamer appeared inevitable, 
and a rush was made to the small boats, the bark not having 
stopped to save the lives on board the steamer. At this junc- 
ture a most melancholy accident occurred. A foreign nobleman, 
in attempting to get into the small boat, fell into the sea. As he 
rose to the surface a life-line was thrown to him for his rescue. 
He grasped it, but in consequence of his wearing a large heavy 
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eloalv, lie liis liold, and sank. On Ms rising agaiiij Captain 
lieiiiiett, tliG eoniinandcr of tlie mail steamer, jumped overboard, 
and secured a line round tlie bod}" of tlie count. Fiiliappily, 
however, as lie was being raised into the boat the line slipped from 
bis waist, and be sank 'to rise no more. ”\Vbcn tbe shock of the 
collision was felt, the passengers rushed from the cabins to the 
deck. The fore cabin immediately filled with water ; but in con- 
sequence of the construction of the steamer with water-tight 
compartments, the fore part can be completely shut off from the 
compartments aft of the engines ; otherwise the steamer would 
have immediately sunk. As it was, however, the vessel was able 
to keep afloat, though her how was under water. It was in 
consequence of a communication made with the shore that the 
Belgian mail boat, just arrived at Dover from Ostend, was 
sent out. The ^'Samphire"’ arrived at the mouth of Dover 
harbour by seven o’clock the next morning, the passengers 
having been landed in small boats. The steamer had her lights 
burning brilliantly, and those on board deny that the bark ex- 
hibited any lights. On the other hand, two of the crew of the 
bark, who scrambled on board the steamer and were landed and 
received at the Dover Sailors’ Home, declared that the bark had 
her proper lights up, and that they saw the steamer crossing her 
bows. The collision must have been terrific The steamer, which is 
iron-plated, was stove in right down to the keel, every timber m her 
appearing to have been loosened The bark, which was obliged 
to enter Dover harbour for repairs, was also much damaged. The 
iron plates of the steamer pierced to a depth of nearly a foot into 
the bark’s solid timbers at her bow. Her stem and cutwater were 
broken away, and she was stove in several places both below and 
above water. On counting up the passengers, two ladies were 
missed, and the last that was seen of them was that they were 
seated in the fore cabin shortly before the collision. As the water 
left the vessel, the bodies of the two ladies were seen floating about 
in the fore cabin, and that of a gentleman sitting upon the bunk. 
They were removed to the dead-house by the police, and the ladies 
were identified. 

The next day Mr. W. H. Payne, borough coroner, held an 
inquest at the Town Hall, Dover, on the persons who lost their 
lives by the accident. The bodies identified were those of Miss 
Beta Baines, aged twenty years, the daughter of the Rev. Edward 
Baines, vicar of Yalding ; and Georgiaiia Keening, agedP twenty- 
three years, her governess; also M. Duclercq, a merchant, of 
Gravelines. Two other persons were lost, but their bodies were 
not recovered. 

"Wm. Richards, mate of the Samphire,” said the ^^Sam- 
ifiiirc” left the Admiralty Pier at lOh. 58m. on Wednesday night 
(the 13th), with the mail, and seventy- eight passengers for Calais, 
and a crew of eighteen. The weather was then very hazy, the 
wind being N.N.W. to X. The Samphire” had a white light 
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on the fore masthead, a green light on the starboard paddle, and a 
red light on the port side, all according to the Admiralty regu- 
lations. He set one look-out on the bridge, and one on the top- 
gallant forecastle, and he himself was at the wheel when the 
steamer left After clearing the pier he went forward, and saw 
that the man who had the watch kept a good look out. He was 
then descending the stairs to make up his log, when he felt a 
hcayy shock from the collision He had just previously heard 
Captain Bennett call out, ‘^Port! port^^^ and, ‘^Turn astern 
The vessels were in contact for two minutes, and then drove clear 
Captain Bennett ordered out the lifeboat Witness entered it 
with five of the crew and three passengers ; one of these in jump- 
ing in fell overboard, but was rescued and rowed back to Dover, 
where he saw the Belgian boat landing her passengers and mails. 
As soon as she landed them she steamed back with witness to the 
Samphire, and found her fore compartment under water The 
Belgian steamer took the whole of the passengers and baggage, 
and returned to the pier and landed them ; she then returned to 
the Samphire and towed her back to Dover. Before witness 
had gone below, he saw no lights seaward The lifeboat was 
afloat in six minutes after the collision, and the steamer had 
four small boats on board also. About forty minutes were taken 
by the steamer in going from the pier to the Samphire.^^ 

George H. Suters, marine mail guard in the Samphire, cor- 
roborated, and said that when the collision occurred, he heard two 
females screaming in the fore cabin, but there were no means of 
saving them. 

M. Fredenque Butler, captain of the ^Wigilant,’^ identified the 
body of M. Duclcrcq, who had left a wife and three children at 
Gravelines 

Thomas J FTorthover, a seaman on board the Samphire,^’ kept 
the watch on the topgallant forecastle. The night was dark and 
heavy. Before they left the pier, Captain Bennett shouted out, 
'^Keep a good look-out forward!’^ About twenty minutes after 
leaving the pier he espied a sail on the port bow, and reported it 
to the captain. The vessel appeared then to be about forty yards 
oflP. The captain called out, ‘^Port! hard a-port!^^ Witness ran 
to save his life, but before reaching the midship he was knocked 
down by the shock. The light in the bark was very small and 
dull. 

Eobel^Malpas, a seamen of the ^‘Samphire,” was on the bridge 
keeping a sharp look-out. He saw a light on the port bow, about 
a quarter of an hour after leaving the pier, but before lie could 
cross the bridge to inform the captain, the vessel was upon them. 
The captain was at the time looking through his opera glass at 
the light. The helm was ordered to bo put a-port and the engine 
stopped. Witness got the starboard boat clear, but in lowering it 
into the water it went down by the run. It did not, however, 
upset. He got into the boat with some of the crew and passengers, 
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and not being able to find the bark, lie took the passengers ashore 
and returned. The light on the bark was a small, dull one, or he 
should have seen it sooner. All the precautions used by captains 
were adopted on this occasion. 

Thomas JsforthoYer, who was recalled, said the passengers were 
pitched out of the boats into the water, and Captain Bennett 
jumped from the bulwarks into the water, and fixed a rope round 
the arm of one of the passengers. The gentleman, however, could 
not render any assistance himself, and he was lost. The steamer’s 
lights were burning brightly, and might have been seen about two 
or three miles off. 

Henry Bower, another seamen, was at the wheel when the 
captain called out Port ^ hard a-port ! ” and he immediately 
put the helm a-port They lowered the boats, and the captain 
ordered one to be kept for the ladies; but the passengers kept 
jumping in until they were filled. It was calm when the boats 
were lowered. 

J. Nordwhere, a German pilot, said he shipped on board the 
bark Fanny Buck ” on the 10th inst. to pilot her to Cardiff. On 
Wednesday last, about ten o’clock, the wind was blowing a 
pleasant breeze. The bark was under full sail, and had her side 
lights, green and red. They were burning middling bright, and 
could he seen about a mile off. There was a man on the look-out 
on the forecastle and one at the wheel. The watch reported a 
light on the starboard bow, and he saw the lights ; but they kept 
on their course. The steamer ran into them on the starboard 
bow. Their vessel heeled over with the force of the blow, swung 
round, and in a few moments was clear again. They did not 
heave to, or both vessels would have gone down. Their starboard 
bow was stove in close to the water’s edge, therefore he hauled the 
bark close in and anchored to the west of Folkestone. From the 
time they saw the steamer’s lights till the collision, was about five 
minutes. A sailing vessel never alters her course. The bark’s lights 
had been trimmed about twenty minutes before. They were common, 
small lanterns. Witness had been at sea fifty-one years, but was 
not a certified pilot. He was in charge of the bark, and the captain 
was below sick. They had two small boats on board, but did not 
lower them ; they kept the boats for themselves in case they should 
be required. After the collision they could have brought the ship 
to, but he did not want to do so. He thought the steamer was 
sinking, but did not heave to because he thought they w^ going 
down themselves. Believing a collision inevitable, and knowing 
that he was on the right tack, he did nothing to avoid the collision. 

The jury returned the following verdict : — ^‘The jury find that 
the deaths of the persons in question was accidental; but that the 
acement in question might have been avoided if the bark had* 
shown a better light. In recording this verdict, the jury cannot 
^parate without expressing their admiration of the conduct of 
baptam Bennett and the crew of the ‘ Samphire ’ for the coolness 
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and intrepidity displayed by them in their trying position, which, 
under God^s providence, was the means of rescuing so manv lives ; 
also that great praise was due to Captain Iloet, of the Belgian 
steamer, for his ready assistance/' 

The proceedings at the inquest were not, however, considered to 
have been altogether satisfactory in elucidating the causes of the 
accident, or in the judgment expressed as to the conduct of some of 
the parties concerned, and a further and much more searching 
inquiry took place under the direction of the Board of Trade. 
This investigation was conducted by the Mayor of Dover, assisted 
by another magistrate, Dr. Astley ; and after many davs spent in 
the examination of witnesses, the inquiry terminated with the 
following judgment: — ‘‘Afte^ a most careful and anxious consi- 
deration of the voluminous and contradictory evidence taken in 
this inquiry, we have come to the conclusion that the captain 
of the ‘ Samphire,' who is solely responsible for the conduct and 
management of his vessel, is culpable for having driven his vessel 
at so great a speed across one of the most frequented narrow seas 
in the world, bn so dark and hazy a night as that of the 13th of 
December. The attendant circumstances, however, are such, and 
the default of the bark in not properly exhibiting a sufficient light 
from her lamps having to some extent contributed to the damage 
and loss of life, we do not think we should be justified in awarding 
so severe a sentence as either the deprivation or suspension of his 
certificate. The circumstances to which we allude, and which we 
think it right now to mention, without waiting for the publication 
of our report, are — first, the provisions of the contract for carrying 
the mails, wdiich hold out a direct premium for quick passages in 
all weathers, and the natural desire of the captain to gain the 
premium and avoid the penalty on behalf of his employers ; 
secondly, the great moral pressure put upon both the owners and 
commanders of the vessels by the public, who require the utmost 
despatch to be used in the transmission of the mails, and the desire 
of the passengers frequenting the route for quick passages, a desire 
which can only be gratified in cases like the present by a neglect 
of some of those precautions which we think indispensable for 
safet}/-. The great interest evinced by the public in these proceed- 
ings has induced us in thus announcing our decision to go further 
into detail than we should otherwise have considered incumbent on 
us. The various other questions arising on this inquiry as to the 
conduct Si the captain and crew of the ‘Samphire' after the 
collision, and other matters, will be more fully entered into in our 
detailed report to the Board of Trade The Court has great plea- 
sure in handing back to Captain Bennett his certificate, and at 
the same time testifying to his laudable exertions in endeavouring 
to save life after the collision." 

16 The Funehal op the King op the Belgiaks. — The funeral 
obsequies of the late King of the Belgians were celebrated to-day, 
at Brussels, and were most imposing. 
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of tlie palace was draped witli black tapesliy, studded 
itli golileii lions, and was illuiiiiiiated by niinierous funereal lamps. 
Ai lO.iiO a.in. the Duke of Brabant entered the room where the 
body of the deceased King lay in state, haying on his right the 
King of Portugal, and followed by the Count of Flanders and the » 
Ihiiicc of Wales, the latter of whom wore the scarlet uniform of 
an English Field-Marshal, the Crown Prince of Prussia, and the 
Archduke Joseph of Austria, Prince Louis of Hesse, and Prince 
Arthur, ^Yho was dressed in the Highland costume. Other high 
personages followed, among whom were the Prince de Jomyille, 
the Duke d^Aumale, and the Duke de Kemours. After the Royal 
Princes came the Envoys extraordinary from the different courts 
of Europe, including Lord Sydney afld General Grey 

At eleven o’clock precisely the funeral cortege started. The 
hearse, drawn by eight horses caparisoned in black, presented a 
very imposing appearance. 

Crowds, silent and collected, thronged the streets, windows, and 
the roofs of the houses. 

All the shops and offices in Brussels were closed. 

The cortege arrived at Laeken at 2.30 p.m. The Duke of 
Brabant, with the King of Portugal on his right and the Prince 
of Wales and Prince Arthur on his left, took his place in the 
temporary church in front of the sarcophagus, followed by the 
other Princes and representatives of foreign Powers 
,The funeral service having been performed, the coffin was 
lowered into the family vault and placed to the right of the Queen 
of the deceased Monarch. 

17. iNAXJGURATTONf OF KiNG Leopold II — King Leopold II. 
took the oath to the Constitution before both Houses of the Bel- 
gian Parliament 

Upon leaving the Palace at Laeken the Queen, in deep mourn- 
ing, preceded the King in a carriage drawn by six horses. The 
King followed a few minutes afterwards. His Majesty received 
the congratulations of the Burgomaster of Laeken, and, after 
replying in gracious terms, mounted on horseback, accompanied 
by the Duke of Flanders and the Archduke Joseph of Austria. 
The King and Queen were received with enthusiastic cheers along 
the entire route, and arrived at the House of Parliament at mid- 
day, where a similar reception awaited th^ The King wore the 
uniform of a Lieutenant-General of the Belgian army, and the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of Leopold. Bareheaded *and with 
outstretched hands, His Majesty pronounced the words of the 
Constitutional oath in a firm voice. The taking of the oath to the 
Constitution created great enthusiasm. 

^ His Majesty then made a speech, in which he stated that Bel- 
gium, as well as himself, had lost a father. He was moved by the 
homage^ of the nation and the sympathy of foreign Sovereigns 
and Princes, and thanked them in his own name and in the 
name of his countr 3 ^ His Majesty continued shall reli- 
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giously follow tlie example and the precepts of my father, and 
will never forget the duties imposed upon me by this precious 
inheritance I will be a Belgian King from my heart and 
soul. I love those great institutions which guarantee order 
and liberty, and which are the most solid bases of the Throne 
My Constitutional position keeps me aloof from the conflict of 
opinions, leaving the country to decide between them I desire to 
give those who devote themselves to the crowning of the national 
edifice the assurance of my co-operation. By activity and progress 
Belgium will retain the support of foreign Powers/^ 

His Majesty repeated the words uttered by his late father upon 
ascending the throne, My heart knows no other ambition than 
to see you happy, and concluded by imploring the Divine assist- 
ance and protection for himself and Belgium. 

His Majesty^s speech was received with great enthusiasm. 

The Queen then presented her son to the Chambers, and their 
Majesties took their departure amid shouts of Vive le Rot ^ Vvee 
la Retne ^ Y%ve le Oomte cle Hainault ^ 

20. Wreck of the Cork Steamship Company’s Steamer 
Ibis ” — The Ibis,” one of the finest vessels belonging to Cork, 
was on her passage from London to Cork, when close to the har- 
bour, part of her machinery broke down, and the vessel became 
disabled. Immediately that the news reached that city, two of 
the Steamship Company’s boats — the ‘SSabrina” and the “Cor- 
morant ” — were despatched to render assistance. Measures were 
taken at once to tow the “Ibis” into the harbour. The stout 
cable brought by the “Sabrina” was secured to her bows, the 
chains holding to the anchors were slipped, and in a few moments 
more the “Sabrina” had her in tow, drawing her in apparent 
safety out of her dangerous position. This looked a happy ter- 
mination of a disaster which might have been most calamitous, 
but the “ Sabrina ” had not gone far on her way when the cable 
snapped asunder, and the “ Ibis,” beaten by the wind and waves, 
began to drift upon the rocks within. The sea was still running 
high, and once upon these rocks there would be little hope of 
saving the ship. With courage almost heroic, Captain Holland 
got into a boat with two men, and taking the broken end of the 
cable, attempted to reach the “ Sabrina,” which stood in as close 
as she could be brought with any regard to her safety. But the 
boat was driven into the surf, upset b}^ the waves, and of its three 
occupants, two were dragged ashore insensible — the third perished. 
Of the two saved. Captain Holland was one. The vessel continued 
all this while to drift towards the shore, and struck heavily upon 
the Julien Rock. Her funnel came down with a crash, her masts 
were shaken, and the next moment the sea was making a clean 
wash over her. Shortly after, she parted in two ; and when the tug- 
boat “ Lord Clyde ” arrived on the scene, each half was about half 
a mile distant from the other. The “ Lord Clyde ” saved twenty- 
one passengers, but it is reported that as many met a watery 
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graTG. Fourteen of tlie passengers managed to get on a raft, but 
a sea swept all off except three. 

20. Dreadful Explosion of Fire Damp in a Coal Pit at 
Merthyr Tydvil. — A terrible accident occurred at Merthyr Tyd- 
vil in the Upper Gethin Coal-pit, belonging to Mr. William 
Grawshay, proprietor of the Cyfarthfa Ironworks. It will be in 
the recollection of many readers that about four years ago a 
similar catastrophe, but still more frightful in extent, happened 
in this place, by which forty-seven men and boys were killed. The 
scene of that calamity was also the Gethin pit ; but, in order to 
make it clear to persons unacquainted with the place, it will be 
necessary to state that the Gethin pit comprises two systems of 
coal workings connected by two drifts or headings, and to a cer- 
tain extent they have one system of ventilation common to both. 
They are situated one above the other on the side of the mountain, 
the shafts being about 600 yards apart, and thus go by the names 
Upper and Loi\er Gethin, being worked as two distinct pits. In 
the lower pit, which was the scene of the former accident, two 
seams of coal are worked, respectively 4 ft and 3 ft. in thickness ; 
while in the Upper Gethin, which is about 200 yards deep, 70 yards 
deeper than the Lower Gethin, the nine-feet coal is 'worked. The 
Upper Gethin, the scene of the present deplorable disaster, is a 
much newer pit than the Lower Gethin— in fact, it was sunk for 
the purpose of securing a more efficient and perfect ventilation for 
the Lower Gethin— and the workings have not been very far ex- 
tended yet. There is only one up-cast for the two pits. The 
present explosion took place in a heading on the east level, in 
which there were about forty men at the time, and out of that 
number no less than thirty were killed. All the rest, with two 
exceptions, were burnt and bruised frightfully ; and the force of 
the blast was so great that it extended to the whole level, and in- 
jured many other men, so that no fewer than twenty-two were 
more or less seriously injured. The accident happened about eight 
o^elock, about an hour after the day turn hands had gone in. 
Out of the thirty men and boys killed, only three met their death 
by the fire ; but these were scorched almost to a cinder, and their 
features were so obliterated that they could hardly be recognized. 
David Beddoe, the overman, who was not the regular overman of 
this pit, was killed ; he was fearfully charred, but his brother, who 
happened to be on the spot when he was brought to the pit’s 
mouth, and had no idea of his being in the mine, recognized him 
by his watch. Out of the whole number working in this heading 
at the time only two escaped unhurt. These were John Hall and 
Thomas Hall, his brother. The former stated that he worked at 
the furthest end of the east level, and was made aware of the fact 
that something serious had happened by hearing a loud pRff7’ 
Ho immediately^ left his work, and wont to warn "his brother ; but 
im had hardly time to do that before he heard another '^puff/’ and 
then the air became all at once so oppressively hot and dense with 
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dust that lie fell down in a state of stupor. Howeyer, he, along 
with his brother, roused himself, and by a happy circumstance 
they were saved The elder, John, had his can of tea with him, 
and he had the presence of mind to dash their faces continually 
with this, which kept them fresh. By this means they retained 
consciousness and strength enough to find their way out of the 
heading to the bottom of the shaft. As they came along they 
stumbled over their fallen and helpless comrades, and although 
they repeatedly called to them, in no solitary instance did they 
obtain an answer. The force of the blast reached even to the 
bottom of the shaft, for there two workmen were blown violently 
into the sump, and sustained severe injury. This circumstance, con- 
nected with the fact that the fire did not reach John Hall, at the 
end of the east level, which does not run more than about 400 yards 
from the shaft, would tend to show that the focus of the explosion 
could not have been more than a couple of hundred yards from the 
bottom of the shaft. The excitement in Merthyr when the news 
came up was intense, and people ran down to the pit in large 
numbers; but it was a remarkable feature of the multitude of 
men, women, and children assembled at the mouth, that there was 
no manifestation of that vehement grief which so frequently 
characterizes such scenes. The crowd was quiet and orderly, and 
the quiet was broken only now and then by the sob of a woman 
or a child On the roadway in front of the shaft a space w’as 
cleared, and a lot of straw spread out, upon which the poor fellows 
were laid as they were brought up, and the system of Dr. Marshall 
Hall for the restoration of asphyxiated persons was practised upon 
them by Dr Thomas, chief of the medical staff at Gyfartlifa, Drs. 
Wills, Dyke, Probert, and Miles. At the same time powerful 
restoratives were applied, but all to no purpose — the fatal choke 
damp, as the colliers call it, had done its work only too well, and 
the lifeless bodies were then removed one after another and placed 
upon trucks, upon which they were afterwards conveyed by the 
engine to Cyfarthfa, where their friends, who were most demon- 
strative in their grief here, awaited them. When the intelligence 
was communicated to Mr. H. J. Crawshay, of Cyfarthfa Castle, the 
resident proprietor of the works, he, accompanied by Mr. Jones, 
the manager, and many of the agents, repaired promptly to the 
spot and rendered such aid as they could. Mr. Moody, the viewer 
of the pits ; Mr. Kirkhouse, mine agent , Mr. Carnew, the viewer 
of Plymouth Collieries, and the relays of workmen, exerted them- 
selves heroically for the recovery of the bodies, and by eleven 
o’clock, three hours after the sad occurrence, the whole of the 
men had been brought up. The total number of cases which 
terminated fatally was thirty-four. 

28 Celebration of the Eight Hundredth Anniversary of 
THE Foundation of Westminster Abbey. — The earliest founda- 
tion of Westminster Abbey is enveloped in obscurity, but it is 
attributed by the early chroniclers to the British King Lucius, 

7i r o 
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A.D. 184, or to King Sebert, a.b. 616, its site being then called 
Thorney Island/^ It was in a decayed and almost expiring 
condition when King Edward the Confessor, in fulfilment of a 
vow he had made during his exile from the kingdom, erected a 
church and abbey, in a style hitherto unparalleled in English 
architecture, at Westminster, dedicated to God and St. Peter. He 
lived just long enough to see his intention fulfilled. On the 
Festival of the Holy Innocents, Dec. 28, 1066, the new abbey was 
dedicated, and the King, who died eight days afterwards, was 
buried, by his own desire, in front of the high altar in the abbey, of 
which he had just witnessed the completion. The abbey as it now 
exists, was for the most part rebuilt by Henry II. (a d 1220 to 
1269), out of regard to the memory of the Confessor ; but it covers 
the same ground, and there are vestiges of the original building to 
be seen. The remains of the founder were removed from before 
the high altar to the present shrine in 1269 by Henry III. 

The 28th being the Feast of the Holy Innocents, and just 800 
jeoTs since the dedication of the abbey by Edward the Confessor, 
it was determined by the Dean and Chapter to commemorate the 
event by special services and the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. A very large congregation assembled to assist at the 
commemoration, and every available seat was occupied. The 
numerous choir of the abbey was assisted by the members of the 
Special Sunday evening choir, and the magnificent organ was 
played most admirably by Mr. Turle, the eminent organist and 
composer. The choir numbered about sixty men and twenty- four 
boys. 

The whole of the music was selected from composers who either 
in the past or present were connected with the abbey — namely, 
Thomas Tallis, who died in 1585, organist to Henry VIII. ; 
Henry Purcell, organist of Westminster Abbey, who died in 
1695, and was buried''in the north aisle; William Croft, organist 
of Westminster Abbey, who died in 1727, and was also buried in 
the north aisle ; George Frederick Handel, who died in 1759, and 
was buried in the south transept; Benjamin Cooke, organist of 
Westminster Abbey, who died in 1793, and was buried in the 
west cloisters; J. L. Brownsmith, John Foster, and Montem 
Smith, vicars choral; and James Turle, organist, all of West- 
minster Abbey. The words of the hymn for the introit, com- 
mencing ^‘Hark, the sound of holy voices,’’ were written by 
Dr. Wordsworth, Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster, and 
the tune for it, entitled All Saints,” was composed by Mrs. Frere, 
niece of the late Eev. Temple Frere, Canon of Westminster. 

The sermon was preached by the Dean (Dr. Stanley), from 
John X. 21, 22, ‘‘And it was at Jerusalem, the Feast of the Dedi- 
cation, and it was winter. And J esus walked in the Temple, in 
Solomon’s porch.” ^ The Dean, in the course of his sermon, gave 
a graphic description of the history of the abbey, which was 
originally’’ built in Anglo-Saxon times, although as it now appeared 
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it was doubtless the work of the reign of Henry III. To Edward 
the Confessor the abbey was principally indebted for its celebrity 
and splendour ; but in the reign of Henry III. the greater part of 
the present edifice was rebuilt in the lofty and elegant style by 
which it is chiefly characterized In 1540 the abbey church was, 
by letters patent of Henry VIII., constituted a cathedral, and 
thus Westminster was first raised to the dignity of a city. The 
dean made eloquent reference to the*^ many distinguished men — 
poets, orators, statesmen, warriors — whose remains were lying 
around, and at the close of his sermon a collection was made on 
behalf of Westminster Hospital. 

— The Ordee, or St. Patrick. — The Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Grand Master of the Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick, 
invested the Earl of Charlemont as a Knight Companion. The 
ceremony, which took place in St. Patrick’s Hall, was carried 
out in strict accordance with the ancient regulations of the Order, 
and was of a very impressive character. 
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EMINENT PERSONS DECEASED IN 18C5. 


PEOI’ESSOll AYTOtTN. 

William EuMONDSTotTNE Aytoun, 
I) C L,, Piofosboi’ of Rheiolio and Belles 
Lettres in tlie Univemty of Edinbnigh, 
tbe son of Mr. Rogei Aytonn, of an old 
Fifesline family, was born at Edmbuigli 
in 1813, and was educated at the Academy 
and University tlieie, where he was dis- 
tinguished among Ins class-fellows by the 
elegance and excellence of his English and 
Latin compositions In 1810 Mi Aytonn, 
whose studies had taken the dii ection of 
the law, was admitted as an advocate. 
At the bar he did not make any maiked 
figure, though he had some little reputa- 
tion in criminal business. His geniality 
and ready wit, howevei, made him a 
favourite among Ins fellows of the robe. 
In 1815 he was appointed to the Chan of 
Litciature and Belies Letties in the Uni- 
versity of Edinbmgh, and in 1852 the 
Govenmient further advanced him by 
makiil|^hini SheiifFof Oikncy and Shet- 
land Shoitly aftei his appointment to his 
Chair, he married the youngest daughter 
of Professor Wilson The frequency of 
his contributions to ‘‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” and their geneially brilliant and 
always genial chaiactei, for some years 
rendered Aytouif s the best known name, 
after Wilson’s, in connexion with the 
Conservati\ e monthly. Prom Oxford 
University he received, a year or two 
latei , the degree of B.C L. 

The true history of Professor Aytoun, 
however, is the record of his htemry la- 
bours, These, for well-mgli thirty yeais, 
were constant, if not arduous In his 
eaihci caieer — of the same school of po- 
litics ivith his fithcr—he worked hard. 


hut in vam, to seciiie the return of his 
cousin, the Radical James Aytoun, for 
Edinburgh m 1834, when Mr. Jefiiey was 
raised to the bench. He held a piomi- 
nent place among the contiihutois to 
*^Tait’s Magazine,” Tlieodoie Mai tin, 
his partner in more than one subsequent 
liteiary undei taking, being at this time 
also on the staff' of ^^Tait.” Between 
1834 and 1839, however. Ins political con- 
victions undei went a change , and in 1839 
he formed his connexion witli Black- 
wood’s Magazine ” Between 1840 — 1111011 
he published a ‘^Lifc and Times of Ri- 
chard I,” — and 1818, he lemamed ano- 
nymous, but during this peiiod appeared 
m the xiages of ^‘Blackwood” many of 
the poems and ^eim cVespal by which he 
has become most faVouiubly knowm. 
Some of the best of the ‘^Lays of the 
Scottish Cavalieis ” — which were only 
published in a collected form, with the 
author’s name, m 1848, weie the fruits 
of Mr. Aytoun’s pen before his name be- 
came known to the public This was 
Ml. Aytoun’s most ambitious and has been 
his most successful woik, it has luii 
thiough seventeen editions, and from its 
subject and s]iint it bids fair to hold a 
good place in popular favour. Many of 
the best of the “ Bon Gautier ” ballads, 
too, w'e o%ve to Mr. Aytoun’s fancy and 
humour “Fnmihan, a Spasmodic Tia- 
gedy,” which he published in 1854, under 
the pseudonym of “ T Percy Jones,” was 
another of Mi. Aytouii’s works ^^Both- 
w^ell, a Poem,” the plot of which was 
taken from the tangled history of Maiy 
Queen of Scots, was xmblishod m 1856, 
and passed through three editions hut 
though the author spent considerable 
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pams on it botli before and after it saw 
the light, it was not thioiiglioiit of the 
same merit as the Lays In 1858 Mr 
Ay toun edited a collection of the “ Ballads 
of Scotland and in the same year ap- 
peared the graceful and cksbical transla- 
tions of the Poems and Ballads of 
Goethe, executed m common by Mi. 
Ay toun and Theodore Mai tin In 1861 
was lepublished fiom Blackwood the 
novel of ^‘Noiman Sinclaii,^^ which 
was the least successful of the literary 
cftoits of Mr Ay toun Since then, ex- 
cepting a “ nuptial ode on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
lie published nothing with his name, but 
his conti ibutions to ‘•'Blackwood — piin- 
cipally in the way of eiiticism and of 
political discussion — continued, as during 
ins whole connexion with the magazine, 
to be fiequent Tip to within a veiy short 
peiiod ot hib death he remained in hai- 
ness, although illness pi evented him la- 
bouimg with all the zest and piomptitude 
of his Wttcr da;y s 

Mr Ay toun was twice maiiied first 
to Miss Wihon, w’ho died m ISGl, and 
secondly to Miss Kmneai, who survived 
him He had long been in mdiderent 
health, and had moie than once sought 
relief at the German hatha, but in vain 
Hia death took place on the -ith of August, 
in the 53id yeai of his age. 


LEOPOLD I KING OF THE BEL- 
GIxiNS. 

Ills Mgjesty Leopold George Chnsfaan 
Fredciick, King of the Belgians, uncle to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoiia, died at his 
palace of Laeken, neai Biussels, on the 
9th of December, wnthin a few’’ days of 
completmg his 75th year 

The deceased king, who in eaily life 
was known as Pi nice Leopold of Sa\e- 
Cobuig-Saalfeld, was born on the 16ih of 
December, 1790, the eighth of a family of 
nine children, of whom two died in in- 
fancy, so that he wns the youngest sur- 
xnvoi Among his elder brothers and 
sisters were, Ihunce Einest, of Saxe-Co- 
burg, the father of our#Pnnce Albert, 
Prince Feidmand, giandfathei of the pie- 
sent King of Portugal, and the Pimcess 
Victoria, afterwards Duchess of Kent, and 
mother of our Queen The kingdom 
which the wisdom and piudence of Einest 
the Pious had made a power in Geimany 
had not only become insignificant by re- 
peated divisions, but that portion of it 
which remained in the Coburg-Saalfeld 
branch of the family had also sulfeied 
severely from the injudicious admuiistia- 


tion of Leopold’s grandfather, Duke 
Ernest Fioderic, dining wdiose reign a 
consideiable debt had been accumulated, 
to add to othei misfortunes Leopold’s 
father, Duke Francis, did not much im- 
piove the state of affaiis, and before his 
death wm had come to aggiavaie domestic 
miseiies. We get our fiist glimpse of the 
futuie monaich while his country was 
suftermg the most teirible of calamities, 
and he himself one of the bitteicst ot 
domestic bereavements When, in 1806, 
the Fiench aiiny crossed the Rhine and 
entered the teiiitory of Saxe-Cohuig, 
Leopold was watching alone by his dying 
father’s side, his two eldei hrothois being 
then engaged — the one in the Ansliian, 
the other m the Pi ussian army. Saalfeld 
w^as attacked, taken, and pillaged in Octo- 
ber, and twm months afterw^aids the un- 
foitunate Duke Fiancis died, having lived 
only to see the fatal battle of Jena place 
Germany at the ineicy of the Coiiqueioi. 
Leopold obstinately adheied to the old 
system of dividing his foices, and cover- 
ing an immense tract of countiy with his 
communications He utterly failed, the 
name of Oohuig lapsed into ohscmity, and 
no one anticipated that it w^ould again 
become more powrerful than ever, and 
w^ould he a‘-sociatcd in jest oi in earnest 
with the salvation of Europe And yet, 
m om own da>s we have seen King 
Leopold repeatedly acting as the arbitci 
of Euio})can destinies, so that M. de 
Lagnei onniere has not sciupled to call 
him le Jiiqe de Faix de Viliiroioe He 
dl^pla^cd m a \eiy marked mannci the 
judicial chaiactei ; and his giave, serious, 
leseived temperament, his leiiectivc and 
balanced intellect — above all, his devotion 
to Liberal ideas, and to the cause of 
human progress, are hereditary gifts 
w’hich may he said to belong less to 
himself than to his family He w^as not 
the man to make events , he was the man 
to whom events ofter, and to wdiom they 
aio not offered in vain 

Duke Francis’s eldest son was recognized 
as Ins heir by the Treaty of Posen, but 
Ins dominions were seized by Kapoleon. 
Prince Leopold was thus driven fiom his 
native land, and enteiod the service of 
Russia, wheie he soon attained the rank 
of General in the aimy, a favour wdiich 
doubtless he owed to the maiiiage of his 
third sister. Julienne, with the Grand 
Duke Constantine The Peace of Tilsit 
in 1807 effected a favourable change in 
the fortunes of the Saxe-Cohurg family, 
for by the ariangements concluded be- 
tween France and Russia, Duke Ernest 
was restored to Ins hereditary possessions. 
Pimce Leopold then paid a short visit to 
his native place, and in 1808, duiing the 
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absence of liis elder brother in Knssia, 
miclei'took the government of the princi- 
pality, though he was but a boy of 18. 
Beturning again to Ku&sia, he appeared 
by the side of the Emperor Alexander 
during that monarch's interview with 
lISTapoleon at Erfurt. He was not, how- 
ever, permitted to remain long at rest. 
ISTapoleon having quarrelled with the Czar, 
required, as Protector of the Confedeiation 
of the Khine, that Duke Ernest should 
resign his Austrian, and that Prince Leo- 
pold should resign his Bussian Command 
Bowing to necessity, Leopold went to 
Pans, and, if Napoleon’s statement to 
O’Meaia be coriect, applied to become 
one of his Aides-de-camp. The fact, 
however, seems doubtful Napoleon’s 
accuracy in his late years was open to 
question , and from what we know of the 
foresight and astuteness of Pi nice Leopold, 
not to say his patnotism, it does not seem 
likely that he would have been willing to 
change sides thus suddenly, and, above 
all, to side with the bitter foe of his 
family, of his eountiy, and of his most 
powerful friend Ceitam it is, however, 
that he spent some time m Paris and in 
Impel ml Society, where, according to 
Napoleon, he was accounted “one ot the 
handsomest and finest young men of his 
time” Ho foimed intimate fiiendships 
with many of the most illustrious pei son- 
ages of the Empire, among whom Queen 
Hortense is especially mentioned 

The next two years of his life weie un- 
eventful In 1811 we find him at Munich 
concluding a treaty with the King of 
Bavaiia as to the boundaries of that king- 
dom and the Duchy of Coburg In 1812, 
when Napoleon’s Bussmii designs became 
apparent, he oftered his services to the 
Emperor Alexander, but they were de- 
clined Thi^. refusal may he explained in 
two difierent ways Either the Czai 
generously wibhed to pi event the young 
Pimce from placing himself m a position 
of difficulty with Napoleon, oi, what is 
more likely, he was ofiended with him for 
having too easily abandoned tlie Eussian 
service, and for having formed Eieiich 
connexions Whatever the cause may have 
been, Prinoe Leopold remained in com- 
paiative rctiiement, tiavellmg in Austiia, 
Switzerland, and Italy till tbe evpntful 
year 1813, when Geimany rose as one 
man against Napoleon Leopold was then 
selec ted as the fit person to communicate 
the state of Geiman feeling to the Eni- 
peior Alexander He accordingly joined 
tlie eVur m Poland, and whatever tempo- 
rary estinngement existed seems to have 
entirely disappeared He returned to 
active ^ervuce, and commanded a Russian 
coips at the battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, 
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and Leipsic. He entered Paiis with the 
Allied Sovereigns, and he accompanied 
them to England There he met the 
Princess Charlotte for the first tune, and 
was so fortunate as to attract her legards 
Returning once more to the Continent, 
he was present at the Congiess of Vienna, 
wheie he managed to obtain an increase 
of lerntory for his brother The unex- 
pected return of Napoleon recalled him to 
the Army of the Rhine, and with it subse- 
quently he re-enteied Paris It was 
duiing his stay theie that he received an 
invitation to levisit England, and to 
revisit it as the accepted suitor of the 
heiress to the throne Sudden as the 
lightning the most splendid destiny flashed 
npon the obscure prince of a petty Gcnnaii 
province Pimee Leopold won without 
an efibit the biide who seemed destined 
to the Prince of Oiange, as some yeais 
later he obtained without seeking half the 
kingdom of the Netheilands It was a 
strange fortune which thus fell to him, 
that he should supplant the Pimee of 
Orange in the afiections of the most 
coveted pimcess in Em ope, and that, 
again, he should supplant both him and 
his father in the possession of half their 
kingdom 

On the 16th of Maich, 1816, the Pimee 
Regent sent a message to Paihament, 
announcing the intended mairiage of his 
daughter to Prince Leopold On the 2'7th 
of the same month the fortunate prince 
w^as naturalized , he received the title of 
Duke of Kendal m the English peerage, 
and the rank of general in the army, and 
on the 2nd of May the marriage was cele- 
brated at Cailton House A year and a 
half of domestic happiness and repose 
followed, which must have been pecuhaily 
grateful to one whose whole youth had 
been exposed to continual vicissitudes. 
He took no active pai t xn public afiairs, 
devoting himself cntiiely to study and 
domestic enjoyment, and foreshadowing 
m miniature that policy of reseive which 
his nephew, in the more prominent posi- 
tion of Prince Consort, most successfully 
adoxitcd We need not dwell on the sud- 
den blighting of his hopes His calamity 
was no less sudden than Ins good fortune. 
The Princess Charlotte died in November, 
1817, hut the Prince had so identifiecl 
himself with the nation, and had so won 
then confidence, that even after the bond 
W’hieh attached him jieisonally to England 
had been severed, he continued to be re- 
garded by the nation as one of themselves. 
He icsided at Claremont in the closest 
retirement, and before long it liajipened 
that a new object of interest arose for 
him His sister had married the Duke of 
Kent, and in 1819 a daughter was hoi n to 
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her, who, under certain not improbable 
contingencies, would succeed to the Biitish 
throne. He gave hi& sister the benefit of 
his advice and ej^perience The Duchess 
of Kent came to England comparatively 
Ignorant of its language and its manners, 
and hei position lieie, left as she soon was 
a widow, with the lesponsibihty of train- 
ing up the heiiess of the Ciown, might 
have been msuppoi table had her bi other 
not been at hand to assist her Eor him 
it IS difficult to imagine a history more 
strange, or more full of vicissitude. In 
one day he is master of the most splendid 
position m the world. In one day he is 
removed from his pride of place, and falls 
back into his original obscuiity In one 
day, again, there gleams upon him the 
hope that his sister is to be the mothei of 
an English Soveieign, and that through 
her his family may use to the first xilace 
in the eyes of Europe 

Pimce Leopold did not lemaiii many 
years m obscurity. In February, 1830, 
he was offeied the kingdom of Gieece. 
He accepted it on certain conditions which 
we need not lecapitulate, as it was impos- 
sible to comply with them The result of 
non-comj)liance was, that he remained m 
retirement at Claremont It has been 
asserted that when ho thus declined the 
Crown of Greece, he had some knowledge 
of the bettei fortune which was awaiting 
him This, howevei, is quite impossible 
The Gieek Crowui was declined on the 
21st of May, and the leiolution at Brus- 
sels did not take place till the following 
September. When that revolution bi oke 
foi th, it w^as not until after the claims of 
the Duke of Leuchtenbuig and of the 
Duke of Nemours w'eie interdicted — the 
former by France and the latter b^^ Eng- 
land — that the Belgian people tinned to- 
w’'ards Prince Leojiold In June, 1831, 
he wms elected their King, and in July 
he solemnly swore to observe the constitu- 
tion, and to preserve the independence 
and integrity of the country. He had 
first, however, to fight for his crowni, for 
the Dutch had not yet consented to the 
sever ance of Belgium King Leopold had 
to fight the Dutch He was beaten at 
Louvain, and he was compelled to seek 
the assistance of the Fiench An army 
of 50,000 men came to his relief, and the 
King of the Nethei lands withdrew his 
troops In Septembei, 1831, King Leo- 
pold opened for the fii st time the Legis- 
lative Chambers, and then commenced the 
most arduous of tasks, the oiganizatioii 
of a new kingdom In less than a year 
the nation wuis constituted, an army of 
80,000 men was ready foi the field, credit 
was established, and a national loan of 
80,000,000 floims was negotiated. In 
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order still further to consolidate his posi- 
tion, the King married, in August, 1832, 
the Princess Louise, eldest daughter of 
King Louis Pliilippe. In the same year, 
the Dutch hemg still leluctant to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Belgium, 
active measures w^ore taken to enfoice a 
recognition, and Leopold, with the assist- 
ance of a French army, laid siege to and 
recovered Antwerp. The lesult w^as, that 
in May, 1833, a provisional treaty with 
Holland was signed, though it was not 
made final and definite till some years 
afterw^ards. Henceforward the King de- 
voted himself unceasingly to the develop- 
ment of the internal I’esources of the 
country, and with what success those wdio 
know the high position Belgium now 
holds in inanufactuies and m commerce 
can testify. In 1834 the vast net-work 
of railways now coveiing Flandeis was 
projected, and in 1837 the National 
Bank was established The birth of two 
sons — one m 1835, and the othei m 1837 
(and a daughter in 1840), — gave assui- 
ance of the stability of the dynasty , and 
the good government of the country is 
pioved by the tianquilhty which it has 
enjoyed 

When, ill 1848, revolution broke out in 
Pans, it was feaicd that the sympathy 
which existed between Fiance and some 
of the Belgian piovinces might lead to 
an outbreak, but all fears weie quickly 
dispelled by the conduct of the Kmg As 
soon as the news reached Bi ussels of what 
had occuiied in Pans to his fatlicr-iu- 
law. King Leopold assembled the Icadeis 
of the diTeient paities, reminded them of 
the ciicuinstances under which he had 
accepted the Crown, and declaied himself 
leady to resign it again into the hands of 
the nation, if the people really thought 
they could he more happy under a repub- 
lican form of government He added that 
violence was unnecessaiy, as he himself 
would like nothing better than to live in 
letirement at Claremont This declara- 
tion put an end to all i evolutionary ideas, 
if any such had ever been entertained. 
All parties agreed in rallying round the 
King, and when some msuirectionaiy 
bands ciossed the Fiench frontieis and 
threatened to laise distuibances, a very 
few tioops were sufficient to put them to 
flight. The only question which of late 
yeais has distuibed the tianquil progress 
of Belgium arose m 1857, in connexion 
Yvith the laws of charitable institutions. 
The difficulty which occuried in that year, 
and the tempoiary separation which it 
pioduccd between the King and the 
dominant majority in the Chambers, arose 
solely from the desperate struggles made 
by the Ultramontane party to acquiie 
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supreme power in tlie State. The King’s 
prudence and eiieigy enabled him to foil 
their attempts, and to cmb the reaction- 
ary, as he had formeily curbed the revo- 
lutionary, party 

Leopold’s position as King of the Bel- 
gians, however, sank into insignificance 
when comx)ared with the pait he played 
in the State affairs of Europe He occu- 
pied a position in Europe winch the most 
powerful monarch might envy- With 
singular unanimity he was chosen the 
umpire in international dis^iutes, the 
grievances of hostile Governments were 
confidentially submitted to him , and the 
secicts of most Royal Houses weie in his 
keeping We have alieady quoted the 
title which he received of “ Juge de Paiv 
de TEuiope.” The peculiar qualities of 
his mind, his calm, judicial intellect, his 
habit of close and accuiate reasoning, 
gave him this position Englaud and 
France aie deeply indebted to him 
During the reign of Louis Philippe, he 
was the real connecting link between the 
two countries, and whenevei an inter- 
national difficulty arose, he it was who 
stepped in as mediator In the disputes 
which arose between the two countries on 
the Eastern question m 1840, and m the 
still more nutating disputes about the 
Spanish marriages, he it was whose influ- 
ence was brought to bear upon both 
parties, wuth the happiest lesults Family 
circumstances, doubtless, contributed to 
his success, for, as son-m-law of the King 
of the French and uncle of Queen Victoria, 
he could mediate with great effect, hut 
these advantages would have been of little 
service had it not been for the confidence 
which eveiy Govornment m Euiopo liad 
learnt to i epose m him- 

“King- Leopold,” says a contemporaiy 
writei, ‘^if not a gieat monaich, was 
perhaps the wisest of his time His in- 
tellect w^as moie diplomatic than legisla- 
tive, and he wanted the ambition of Im- 
pel lal minds; but few men that caie so 
littie for power have enjoyed moie He 
had one of the smallest of kingdoms, yet 
he was one of the most power^l pimces 
in Europe, and certainly he w^as the most 
trusted. His life w^as wmdei fully calm, 
yet it is one of the most extraordinaiy 
lomanees in history.” 

The King’s death can scarcely he said 
to ha\e been nne\pected He bad been 
long afiiieted with a distressing malady, 
of wiiicli, howmver, to the honour of Eng- 
lish suigeiy, he was completely cured 
about t\\ o years ago. It had defied the 
leading surgeons of the Continent, but 
yielded to the skill of Mi Heiuy ITiomp- 
son, who sutiessfuily performed the oiie- 
lation of hlhoti ity. After this remarkable 
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cure, it seemed as if the king, notwith- 
standmg his gi eat age, might still count 
on the enjoyment of not a flwv yeais of 
life He had a stiong constitution, and 
easily underwent fatigues fioin which 
many younger men shrink He delighted 
m w’^alkmg, and, to the dismay of Ins 
attendants, used to think little of tw’enty 
or thiity mdes a day. Only in Januuiy 
last, w^hilst shooting at his ehdtean in the 
Foi est of Ai dounes, he might be seen for 
SIX hours a day on ten successive days 
tiamping tliiough the snow and defying 
fatigue, although he had then cnteicd his 
seventy-fifth yeai He w^as, indeed, too 
confident of his strength, and took hbei - 
ties wuth it Just before coming to Eng- 
land last spring, he had a slight paialytic 
seizure. Although ho was subject to a 
bionchial weakness, he came to visit the 
Qaeen, caieless of the w’eather, and he 
left our shoies, against all ad\ice, equally 
caieless. Since then the papers more 
than once leporied the state of his health 
as doubtful and failing. 

The late King’s body lay m state for 
thiee days at the Palace of Buissels, and 
was deposited ui a vault beneath the old 
church at Laeken, on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 16, the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
his birthday 

The late King, by his second mamage, 
had thefollowmg issue — (1 ) Louis-Philip- 
Victor-Leopold- Ernest, Pxmee Koyal, bom 
July 24, 1833, and died May 10, 1834 (2 ) 
PiinceLeopold-Louis-Philip-Manc-Yictor, 
Duke of Brabant, who succeeds as King 
Leopold II, born April 9, 1835; mained 
August 22, 1853, tbe Arebdueboss Maria- 
Honrietta-Anne, second daughtei of the 
late Archduke Joseph- Anthony- John of 
Austria, Palatine of Hungary, and has 
issue — Princess Louisa - Mai la - Ainelia- 
Jane, Boin Febiuary 18, 1858, Prince 
Leopold - Ferdinand - Elie - Victor - Albei t - 
Mane, Count of Hainhanlt, horn June 12, 
1859, and Pimeess Stepiianie-Clotilde- 
Louisa-Hermme-Mane-Charlotte, bom 
May 21, 1864 (3 ) Prince Phihp-Eugeno- 
F erdiuand - Maria - Clement - Baldwin-Leo- 
pold-Geoige, Count of Flandeis, born 
March 24, 1837 (4 ) Pimcess Maiy-Char- 
lotte - Amelia - Augusta - Victoi la - Cleineii- 
tina-Leopoldina, born June 7, 18 10; mar- 
ried July 27, 1857, the Archduke Feidi- 
nand Maximilian, brother of the Emperor, 
and now Emperoi of Mexico. 


GENERAL THE PJGHT HON SIR 
GEORGE BROWN, G C B. 

This distinguished officer, wffiose name 
is familiar to most persons as the Com- 
mander of the Light Division dunng the 
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Cumean war, was the thhd son of Geoige 
Blown, Esq, Piovost of Elgin, by Miss 
Clark, daughter of Lord Piovost Clark, of 
Aberdeen He was born at Lmkwood 
(where he died) July 3, 1790, was edu- 
cated at the Elgin Academy, wheie he 
evinced a strong desiie for a militaiy life, 
and, ihough against his falhei^’s wishes, 
he obtained an ensigncy m the dSid Regi- 
ment, thiough the influence of his uncle. 
Col Brown He joined the seivice in 
Januaiy, 1806, and became a lieutenant 
m the September of the same year, bemg 
then in Sicily with his corps He served 
at the siege and capture of Copenhagen 
in 1807, m the Peninsula from August, 
1808, to July, 1811, and again fiom Julj’-, 
1813, to May, 1814, including the battle 
of Viiniera, passage of the Douro, and 
capture of Oporto, with the previous and 
subsequent actions , the battle of Talavera 
(where he was severely wounded thiough 
both thighs), action of the Light Division 
at the bridge of Almeida, battle of Busaco, 
the diiferent actions during the retreat of 
the Piench army fiom Poitugal, action 
at Sabugal, battle of Puentes d'Onor, 
sicgo of San Sebastian, battles of the 
Isfivelle and Nive, and the investment of 
Bayonne. He seived afterwards m the 
American wai, and was present at the 
battle of Bladensburg and captuie of 
Washington, he vas shghtly wounded 
in the liead, and very severely m the 
groin, at Bladensburg, so that foi some 
time his life was despaued of He had 
become captain in 1811, inajoi and lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 1811, and aftei the 
peace he u as long employed on the statt, 
though he did not reach the rank of 
colonel till 1831 Under Loid Hill, he 
was made Deputy -Assistant- Ad] utant- 
General, then Deputy-Adjutaut-General, 
and lastly, on the death ot Sir J Mac- 
donald, m 1850, he became Adjutant- 
Geneial, under the Duke of Wellington. 
This office he, however, le^igncd, on the 
12th of December, 1853, aftei Loid Hard- 
inge had become General Conimandmg- 
in-Chief In 1851 the Cnmean war 
again called him into active service, 
when he commanded the Light Division 
thioughout the Eastern campaign of 
185 1-55, including the battles of the 
Alma (whole ho had his horse shot under 
him), Balalvlava, and Inkcimann (where 
ho was seveicly wounded — shot through 
the aim), and siege of Sebastopol. In 
1860 ho was appointed to the command 
of the forces in Ii eland, winch he held for 
the customary peiiod of five yeais, and : 
very shortly after he fixed his losidenee | 
at the house of his bi other at Lmkwood, | 
where he died on the 27th of August, | 
aged 75 I 
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Sir George inanied, at Malta, m 1826, 
Mmi^ third daughter of Hugh Macdon- 
nell, Esq , of the family of Macdonald of 
the Isles, who survived him He had 
received the Peninsular medal with seven 
clasps, as also the Ciiinoan, Tuikish, and 
Saidmian ones, and he was a Giand Cioss 
of the Legion of Honour. He w as made 
Colonel of the 32ud Foot on the Ist of 
Apiil, 1863, and Colonel -iii-Chief of the 
Rifle Biigade on the 18th of Apnl of the 
same year 

Sii Geoige Brown was a sohher of the 
Wellington school, and was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. His manner w^as lliought by 
some to be too abrupt and prereinptory 
But those who knew him intimately wcie 
wrell aware that much of this roughness 
wms merely assumed, under the idea of 
supporting discipline; and it is ceitain 
that as an individual he was ever ready to 
do any kindness in his powei. Though 
he enfoiced the Regulations with un- 
palatable stiictness wdiilst in command in 
the East, he was at least equally anxious 
to provide foi the y^elfare of liis men, and 
on many occasions manifested genuine 
wvarmth of heait and libeiality of dis- 
position Mlien cholera hioke out, who 
more prompt in action, inoie eneigctic in 
command, inoie constant in caie and 
attention to his men, than Sn Geoige 
Brown^ Like many good-heaited men, 
he disliked his own good-natuie, and 
covered it in wutli a cloal: of aspeiity Ho 
wmuld u^c harsh language to any one who 
suspected linn of being benevolent. No 
wmnder if he w as the victim of his ow ii 
injustice to himself, and created unfavoui- 
able imxnessions which a closer acquaint- 
ance would have lemoved 


RICHARD COBDEN, ESQ., M P. 

This deceased statesman, wdio lias left a 
name that wull be lememliercd as long and 
as gratefully as that of any of Ins political 
contemjioiaries, came of a family of yeo- 
men long settled m Sussex, w as the son of 
Ml William Cobden, a farmei, and was 
born at the laim-housc of Duufoid, neai 
Midliurst, June 3, 1801 He leceived 
his education at the giammai -school of 
Midhurst, and on the death of his fathei 
he was sent to London, wdioie he vseixed 
an appienticeship in a hlancliestei w^are- 
house, and aftei w aids became one of the 
tiavellers foi the fiim In 1830 he joined 
wnth some lelatives who were established 
in Laneashiie, and speedily introduced a 
new system of business into the cotton 
punt tiade At the time when he first 
began his career as a public man his shaie 
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of profits was not mneli short of 9000Z. 
per anmiin, so successful had heen the 
management of the “ Cobclen prints ” He 
tiavelled occasionally on the Continent in 
the interest of the firm, visitmg 0-icece, 
Egypt, and Turkey in 1834, and the 
United States in the following yeai. On 
his return he began what may he called 
his literary careei, by addressing seveial 
letters, anonymously, on political and 
economical topics to the “Manchester 
Times/^ He also published a pamphlet, 
entitled, '‘England, Ii eland, and America, 
by a Manchestei Manufacturer.” The 
views winch have now become so famdiai 
in connexion with his name were boldly 
stated and enfoiced m this his earliest 
work. Its pubhcation pioduced a hvely 
controversy, and several answers were 
made to it His views then were, as they 
remained up to the latest moment of his 
life, that peace, retienchinent, non-inter- 
vention, and fiee trade, were the true 
policy for England. The first pamphlet 
was speedily followed by another, entitled, 
“ Russia,” on the title-page of wdnch he 
again described himself as “ a Manchester 
Manufactnier.” The same views weie 
again foicibly stated and illustrated, and 
what he legarded as misconceptions con- 
cerning the Eastern question were de- 
nounced in unspaiing teims. 

It was about this time that the policy 
of the Corn Laws began to be called in 
question. The Anti- Coin-Law League 
was established in Manchester in 1838, 
neither Mi. Cohden nor Mr Bright were 
original members, but when they did join, 
they infased an immense amount of fresh 
energy. The country was divided into 
distiicts, subscriptions were raised and 
leetureis w'^ere appointed, hut the chief 
interest centred in the peregrinations of 
Mr Cohden, Mr. Biight, and one or tw^o 
other men of like mind, whose exertions 
were extra ordmaiy Mr. Cohden offered 
limihclf for Stockpoit as early as the dis- 
solution wdnch followed the death of 
William IV in 1837, but he was then 
defeated by a manufacturei of the town 
At the following dissolution, how^ever, in 
1841, when Lord Melbourne made his 
appeal to the country in favoui of a fixed 
duty on corn, Mr Cobden offered himself 
again, and was this time successful Of 
couise he took every opportunity of advo- 
cating his views, and one of his im- 
passioned speeches led to a singular scene. 
8oon after Sii Robert Peel came into 
powei in that Parliament, his private 
societal y, Mr Diummond, was shot by a 
madman, of the name of M'Kaghten, in 
mistake fox Sir Bobeit himself The 
iiicumstaiice natmally made a deep im- 
pression on Sir Robert's mind, and when 
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in the course of a free-trade debate j\Ir 
Cobden had w^ained the Mmisters of the 
“personal i esponsibility ” they meuried 
by lefusmg the fiee importation of coin, 
Sii Robert losein a state of gieat excite- 
ment and accused Mi Cobden of inciting 
to assassination Tins, of coin so, wxis 
indignantly denied , but the agitation w'as 
kept up, the Minister at length g.ue way, 
and the Com Laws weie lepealed. As 
soon as the contest wms ovei, a proposal 
was made to raise 100,000/ by w'ay of 
subscription m lecognition of the service^ 
of Mr Cobden m the cause, by which it 
wms well undei stood Ins own pi ivate affaii s 
had become niipaiied The pioposal was 
warmly taken up m vaiious quarters, and 
though the sanguine anticipations of its 
piomoters w’-ere not realized, the handsome 
sum of 70,000Z was raised, wuth a poition 
of wdnch the small property at Midliuist, 
on wrhieh he had worked when a boy, w as 
purchased for him, wdnle the remainder 
was invested by Mi Cobden himself in 
Ameiican lailway stock. The passing of 
the Com Law Repeal Bill was the last 
act of the Peel Ministry, and the Cabinet 
went out of office on the day the Royal 
assent was given. Lord John Russell 
became Premier, and he intimated a wish 
to see Mr. Cohden a member of the Go- 
vernment, but the offer was declined His 
populaiity was great, and the constituency 
of the West Ridmg returned him to 
Parliament as one of their lepiesentatives 
without a contest. This seat he letamed 
for ten or eleven years, devoting himself 
during the wrhole period to the advocacy 
of Radical views, and occasionally revert- 
ing to his eaily habits of itmerating agita- 
tion in the country districts, and advo- 
cating parliamentary reform, fieehold 
land societies, &c 

To the Dei by Government of 1852 and 
its successors, the Coalition Cabinet of 
Lords Aberdeen, Claiendon, and otheis, 
Mr Cobden gave his decided opposition, 
and the w^ai wuth Russia which soon fol- 
lowed was condemned by him in terms 
that gave some offence to the nation iu 
geneial, and though he succeeded m 
causing a dissolution of Pailiament in 
1857 by carrying a vote condemning the 
proceedings of Sir John Bowimg m 
China, his comrse was so distasteful to 
his Yoikshiie constituents that he did 
not offer himself again for the West 
Ridmg He became, however, a candi- 
date for the town of Huddersfield, but 
w^as beaten by his opponent. For the 
next two years Mr Cobden lemained out 
of Parliament, and spent a good portion 
of the time abroad recruiting his health. 
But at the next general election, in 1859, 
when Mr. Cobden was in the United 
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States, Ms friends nominated him for 
the borough of Eochdale, and had in- 
fluence enough to letuin him for the seat 
The issue of that election was unfavoui- 
ahle to the Conservative party, and Loid 
Palmeiston, again Premier, kept the 
Presidentship of the Boaid of Trade, with 
a seat m the Cabinet, vacant foi some 
time, waiting foi Mi. CobdeMs accept- 
ance The latter on ariiving in England 
hastened to the Premier, and had an 
interview with him, but the result was 
that he declined the offer 

Though never a Minister, he in 1859 
was employed as Plenipotentiary at Paris, 
where he had the chief direction of the 
commeicial tieaty with Prance. After 
negotiating that tieaty he refused, with 
rare disinterestedness, all public rewaid 
foi his services beyond the baie repay- 
ment of the expenses to which he had 
been put; which was the more honoui- 
able to him, as it was geneially under- 
stood that his piivate aflaiis weie not m 
the best oidei, owing to the depiessed 
state of his Ameiican investments. In- 
deed, whilst he was out of Pailianieiit 
his fiieuds proposed to raise a second 
subscription foi him, but this he posi- 
tively declined, and before long an im- 
piovement oecuried in the share inaiket 
which lendeied any such step unneces- 
saiy 

For some years previous to his death, 
Mr Cobden had suffered fiom ill health, 
and he wxis strenuously advised (as he 
declined to go abioad) to avoid as much 
as possible exertion and exposure m the 
wintei season, this he usually passed at 
I) unfold, where he was much esteemed' 
by all classes He ordinal ily follow^ed the 
advice given, but on the occasion of his 
visit to his constituents at Rochdale m 
last November, he spoke to an unusual 
length, Ills speech occupying more than 
two hours in delivery Though a^ipa- 
rently in an impioved state of health, the 
exertion requiied m making that speech, 
coupled w itli the heated condition of the 
room, produced the illness that ended m 
his death A seveie attack of bronchitis 
confined him to his bedroom several 
w eeks, and to his house during the w hole 
of the winter^ As the season advanced 
his health began to mipiove, and about 
three wrecks before his decease he wiote 
to a fiiend stating that he was perfectly 
well, and that he intended taking his 
seat m Paihament, to join m the debate 
on the Canadian defences He ai rived m 
London for that purpose on the 21st of 
Maxell, but the weather was so bitteily 
cold that he was suddenly seized with 
a renewal of his complaint, and was 
obliged to hasten to his lodgings m Suf- 
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folk-street Though very ill, it w’^as be- 
lieved that he would leeover, but after 
some alternations, his strength entirely 
gave wav, and he died on the morning 
of the 2iid of Apiil, m Ins 61st yeai”. 
His remains weie interred on the 7th 
of the same momth,, beside Ins only son, 
who died some years ago, m the church- 
yard of West Lavmgton, which is m the 
immediate vicinity of Hunford The 
funeral was attended by Mr Gladstone, 
Mr. Villicrs, Mr. Milnei Gibson, and 
upwards of fifty other Membeis of Pai-. 
liament, besides numeious deputations 
from Manchester, Eochdale, and other 
places 

Richard Cobden was one of those men 
whom the fertile soil of freedom nevei fails 
to cast up whenever there is a great deed 
to do, or a gieat reputation to make In 
some lespects he might appear at fiist 
sight one who was not pecnhaily well 
qnahfied to conduct a gi’eat popular agi- 
tation His manneis, at least ni private 
life, were gentle and coniteous , he 
habitually shunned all occasions of giv- 
ing oflence, and, without deserting his 
opinions, took no particuhu delight in 
supporting them Nutuie had given him 
tastes foi both what is coiiect m design 
and elegant m language, but his voice 
had neitliei great flexibility noi power, 
and hib mannei and action \\ ere not such 
as greatly to commend him to tuibuleut 
and mixed assembbes He piobahly was 
more at home in the House of Commons 
than m those large meetings ovei which 
he exeicised so gieat and so decisive an 
influence. But though he was scantily 
endowed wuth the external gifts and 
grices of oiatoiy. Mi Cobden had that 
wnthm which amply compensated for 
these defects His delivery was earnest 
and impiessive, liis language was cleai, 
vernacnlai, and well chosen, his appeals 
to the reason of his hearers weighty 
and well directed, his power of aiginnent 
singularly sustained, and elastic He 
could impiess upon an uncultivated 
audience long and subtle aiguments on 
matters far lemoved from ordinary ex- 
perience, and by the nmted ]iower of 
language, vigoui of thought, and home- 
liness, of illnstiatioii, could convince as 
well as iieisnade, and win convex ts while 
he was ovei whelming adversaiies No 
man took np the giound ho meant to 
maintain wuth more caution , no man saw 
11101 e cleaily the weakness and difficulty 
of Ins own position, or the assailable points 
of Ins adversaiy It was his habit to 
anticipate objections, and to answer argu- 
ments befoie they had been urged, and 
so to qualify and limit his position as to 
leave as few vulnerable points as possible. 
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His Englisli was clear, racy, and idio- 
matic, free from common and vulgar 
expressions on tlie one side, or from ex- 
aggerated 01 inflated phrases on the other 
He vas Natuic herself, but Natuie 
stiainmg and bending all hei powers to 
the attainment of a ^mgie object, to the 
estahhbhmeiit of a single point He had 
a mastery over eveiy pait of the gieat 
Free Tiade controveisy such as nobody 
else could pietend to, and in the number 
of speeches which he made on the same 
subject he showed a boundless feitihty | 
of illustration, and an inexhaustible in- I 
gonuity in vaiymg the aiiangement and | 
the form of his arguments Although 
not exempt fiom that inequality winch 
attends even the best public speakeis, 
there is no orator of the piesent day who 
was so sure to biing out the facts, to 
adduce the arguments, and to make the 
impression that he desired Such a man 
could not fail of gieat success, especially 
among the haid heads and shiew'd under- 
standings of the North, Year after year 
he labomed on in the cause of Free Tiade, 
and it might be diflicult to say wbat 
amount of pi ogress be bad made, when 
suddenly the whole edifice of Protection 
crumbled away before him, and he found 
himself victorious in a struggle which 
many had considered as almost without 
hope 

At that moment he occupied a position 
as proud, perhaps, as has ever fallen to 
the lot of any English subject, who, by 
the mere exercise of eneigy and talent, 
had raised himself above his fellow- 
citizens. Just seventy yeais after the 
discoveries of Adam Smith were made 
public, the victory w as obtained , and the 
twenty ycais of Mr Cobdcn^s life which 
succeeded this glorious epoch witnessed 
the verification of his ideas and the 
gi adual diflusion of lii^ pi mciples Tliough 
at vaiioub tunes the object of bitter de- 
nunciation and nn^paimg attack fiom liis 
political ad\ei banes, 31r Cobden lived 
to see Ills meiits appieciatcd and his 
gieat senitcs acimou lodged, even by 
some of Iiib most velicment opponents. 
But of all the tributes paid to his cha- 
racter none mis more brilliant nor better 
deseived than that which he received 
from tlie gieat leader of the Conseivative 
party On the 29th of June, 1816, in 
the course of a memorable speech. Sir 
Kobert Peel sa*id. proposing our 

measures of commercial policy, I had no 
wush to rob others of the ciedit due to 
theui The name wdnch ought to be, and 
will he associated with these measures is 
not the name of tlie noble lord, the organ 
oi tlie party of which he is the leader, nor 
is it mine The name wdnch ought to be. 


and will be, associated wuth those mea- 
sures, is that of one who, acting as I be- 
lieve fiom puie and dismteiestecl motive'., 
has with untiring eneigy made appeals 
to our reason, and has enforced those 
appeals with an eloquence the more to be 
admiied because it wms unaftected and 
unadorned, tbe name wdnch ought to 
he chiefly associated with those measures 
is that of Richard Cobden.^^ 

Mr CobdeiFs private cliaractei wxas 
unblemibhed. Ins habits extieuiely simple, 
and bis discharge of all the duties of lile 
exemplaiy. The Bishop of Oxford (a 
neighbour of Mr Cobden' s), writing to 
account for Ins non-attendance at the tuno- 
lal on the ground of ill health, said, — 

feel his loss deeply I think it is 
a great national loss But my feelings 
dwell rather on the loss of such a man, 
whom I hope it is not too much for me 
to ventuie to call my friend. 

“ His gentleness of nature, the tender- 
ness and frankness of his aflections, his 
exceeding modesty, his love of truth, and 
his leady and kindly sympathy — these 
invested him with an unusual charm for 
me " 

He left a widow’ and five daughters to 
lament his loss 


FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT COM- 
BERMERE 

The Right Hon. Sii Stapleton Staplo- 
^ ton-Cottoii, Viscount Comberm^ie of 
Bhnitpoie, in the East Indies, and of 
Combermei e, in tlie county palatine of 
Chostei, Baron Combermei e of Combei- 
mere, in the county of Cliestei , and a 
Bai oiiet, D C L (Oxon), G C B , G C H , 
KSI, Kmglit Gland Cio«!s ol St. Fer- 
dinand and St Cliailes of Spam, and of 
the Tow’ei and Swoid of Poitugal, Field 
Maibhal m the Aiiny, Colonel ot the Isi 
Life Guaicis, Constable of the Tower, 
Lieutenant and Constable of the Tower 
Hamlets, and a Pnvy Councillor ni Eng- 
land and Ii eland, was the scion of an old 
family wdnch deiived its pationjmic from 
the village of Cotton, oi dotoii, in Shiop- 
shne, wJioie it was established befoio the 
Norman Conquest. He wais the eldest 
son of Sii Robeit Salusbuiy Cotton, fifth 
Baronet, of Combeimeie, Cheshire, M P. 
for that county, by bis wife. Fiances, 
daughter and coheir of James Russel 
Stapleton, Esq , and is said to have been 
born at Llewenny Hall, Denbighshire, in 
1772, the exact date of his birth' being, 
however, somewhat doubtful He wns 
educated at Westminster School, and was. 
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m 1790, appointed an ofScer in the 23rd 
Eoyal Welsh Fusilieis, and, after a shoit 
professional training at a iflilitaiy aca- 
demy, joined his regiment m Dublin 
He was made a Lieutenant m 1791 He 
served with much ei edit m the campaigns 
of that and the next yeai, m Llandeis, 
undei the Duke of York In 1794 he 
was Lieutenant-Celonel of Gwjm^s Hus- 
sars, a newly-raised corps, afterwards 
known as the 25th Light Diagoons, and 
he, in command of this regiment, em- 
baiked for the Cape of Good Hope, and 
went thiough a short but laboiious service 
under Sir Thomas Craig , after which, he 
accompanied the 25th to India, and took 
part in the Mysore War, in the memor- 
able campaign of 1798-9 against Tippoo 
Sultaun. He was at the capture of 
Seimgapatam, in 1799, and was publicly 
thanked by Loid Hams foi his conduct 
there. He, irt 1805, was promoted to the 
rank of Major-Geneial, and he held the 
command of a brigade of light infantrj' 
in England, after which (lia\ing suc- 
ceeded Ins father, in 1807, m the family 
baionetc}) he accompanied the Duke of 
Wellington to the Peninsula, and was one 
of the Paladins of the glorious struggle. 
He hist established his fame at Talaveia, 
where, on the second day of the combat, 
July 28, 1809, the wdiole Biitish line 
lenewed the hght and completely beat 
the French out of the held, and wheie, 
for the pait he took. Sir Stapleton Cotton 
received the thanks of Pailiament Cot- 
ton commanded the whole of the allied 
cavaliy on its letieat fioni Almeida to 
Toiler Vcdi as His skill and bia^eiyin 
coveimg that historic letieat weie hand- 
somely acknowledged by Loid Welling- 
ton One gland achievement of Cotton 
was at Salamanca, wheie he led on the 
overwhelming cavalry ehaige of the 
sixth and seventh divisions, and decided 
the fortune of the day — he and his fol- 
lowers taking 3000 French prisoners. 
Ketuining from this conflict he was bred 
at by a Poitiiguese picket, and seveiely 
wounded For the victory of Salamanca 
the thanks of the Houses of Pailiament 
were voted to Lord Wellington and to 
Sir Stapleton Cotton , and the lattei w^as 
made a K B and gazetted to the colonelcy 
of the 20th Diagoons Cotton showed 
himself in force at the battle of Oithes. 
He there supported Sir Lowiy Cole’s 
division, and, attacking Soult’s centre and 
left, on the heights — a position wdnch 
Soult thought impregnable — utterly 
louted the enemy For this he w'-as 
again thanked by Parliament He went 
on adding to his lepntation at Busaco, 
Villa Garcia, Castighon, El Bodon, and 
at the great action of Tonlouse He was. 
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on May ^17, 181 1— five weeks after the 
Battle of Tonlonse — cieatcd Baion Com- 
bermeie, of Combermere, in the county of 
Chcstei , and on the 5th of the following 
July the Prince Eegeut sent a message to 
the Commons requesting a piovision foi 
the new Peer, m return for Ins bulhant 
deeds, wdicreiipon a pension of 2000^. a 
year foi his life and the lives of his tw^o* 
successors m the peeiage was unanimously 
voted. Lord Combermere commanded a 
cavalry force during the occupation of 
Pans, and he was Governor of Barhadoes 
and Commander-m-Chief of the West 
India forces from 1817 to 1820, and 
Commander-in-Chief in 1822, in Ii eland. 
His Lordship, in 1825, was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
forces m India, and Second Member of 
Council. The object of bis mission wms 
to oveicome the formidable hostility of 
the nsuiping Eajah, Dooijnn Sal. Loid 
Combermqie’s aimy sat clown hefoie 
Dooij tin’s chief city, Blmitpore, a fortiess 
of piodigious size and stiength, on De- 
cember 10, 1825, with a field ot more than 
100 pieces of artilleiy After a feaiful 
struggle, the Biitish troops earned the 
breaches, and on Feb G, 1826, the place 
wms taken, and the foitiflcations w^eie de- 
molished By this achievement Loi d 
Combermere restored Enghsh supremacy 
in India Loid Godeiieh moted and 
cairicd in Pailiament a vote of thanks to 
Loid Combermere foi the zeal and 
meiitoiions conduct wdnch he displayed 
m commanding the British tioops at 
Bhuitpoie, and for the judgment with 
which he planned the assaidt,” and a 
similai vote was passed m the Commons. 
The East India Company made also liberal 
and grateful acknowle%meut of his ser- 
vices, and on Feb. 8, 1827, his Loidship 
w^as cieated Viscount Combermere of 
Bhnrtpore, m the East Indies, and of 
Combermere, in the county palatine of 
Chester He was appointed Colonel of 
the 1st Life Guards. At the comme- 
moiation of 1830, at Oxfoid (June 23), 
he was made an honoraiy D C L. amid 
great applause In 1852 the Viscount 
w'as appointed Constable of the Tow’’er,and 
Lord Lieutenant of the Tow^ei Hamlets 
on the death of his chief, the Duke of 
Wellington He wms made a Field Mai - 
shal on Octobei 2, 1855 Ho received a 
medal for Seimgapatam, the gold cross 
and one clasp for Talaveia, Fuentes 
d’Onor, Salamanca, Oithes, and Toulouse, 
as well as the silvei w^ar medal with thieo 
clasps foi Busaco, Ciudad Eodiigo, and 
the Pyienees Loid Comhermeie w\as a 
Conseivative, but did not take any active 
part m public affairs, except m local 
matters m Ciieshire, and occasionally on 
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military topics. His favourite recreation 
was angling, and lie for many years v as 
an aiclent and active devotee of the gentle 
art He was a Fieeinason, and had held 
high office in the craft. Viscount Com- 
heiniere inairied, hist,* Jan 1, 1801, Lady 
Anna Maria Pelham-Chnton, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas, third Duke of Newcastle, 
’by whom (who died May 31, 1807) he 
had issue tliree sons, who all died young 
The Viscount maiiied, secondly, June 18, 
1814, Caioline, second daughtei of Cap- 
tain William Pulke Greville, 11 H , of the 
family of the Eail of Warwick, and by 
hei (who died Jan 25, 1837) had issue 
one son. Ins successor, and two claugliteis 
— VIZ , Caroline Prances, wnfe of Arthur, 
pie&ent Marquis of Downtshire j and 
Melioia Emily Anna Maria, wife of John 
Charles Eiedenck Hunter, Esq, of Stra- 
darran, in the county of Londonderiy. 
Viseount Combeimere mariied, thirdly, 
Oct. 2, 3838, Mary Woolley, only child 
of Eohert Gibbms, M D , of Coik, and of 
Gibbms" Grove, in the coxmty of Limerick, 
of an ancient family of English lineage 
seated in the counties of Cork and Limei- 
ick since the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and by this inairiago (Lady Comhermere 
surviving him) he left no issue Viscount 
Comhermere ffied, at Clifton, on the 21st 
Febiuary, and his lemains weie inteired, 
on the 2nd Maich, m the family huiial- 
place at Wrenhury Church, near his seat, 
Comhermere Abbey, Nantwich, wheie, the 
previous day, the body lay m state. 


SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, 
P R A , D.C.L., LL D , P R S., Ac. 

The Piosident of the Royal Academy 
died, on the 23id of Decembei, at Pisa, 
whither, at the commencement of a long 
and painful illness, he had lepaiiod, in- 
tending to wmitei ill Italy Charles Lock 
Eastlake w as the youngest son of a highly 
1 esjiectable solicitor and Judge Advocate 
of Plymouth, wlieie he was born, on the 
17th of November, 1793. Pait of his 
education he received at Plympton Giam- 
mar School — the same which boasts 
among its roll of scholars the names of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sn Joshua^s bio- 
grapher, Korthcote, and Haydon Thence 
the young Eastlake went to the Chaiter- 
house, but quitted that school at a 
comparatively eaily age, resolving to de- 
vote himself to the study of art, his owm 
natiiial inclination m that direction hav- 
ing been stimnlated, it is said, by the 
success of tlie first-exhibited picture 
liih fellow -townsman, friend, and, after- 
w ai ds, lusti uctoi, Haj don He was, how- 
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evei, allowed to take this step only on 
condition that he should for a tune con- 
tinue his classical studies with a tutor. 
That the love of art did not lead him to 
neglect those studies will be readily in- 
ferred by those acquainted with the wnt- 
mgs of tlie accomplished painter. After 
going tliioiigh the usual course of study at 
the Ro^al Academy (wlieio he wms fa\our- 
ahly noticed by Puseli), he sold his first pic- 
tuie to Mr Jeremiah Harman, one of the 
leading pations of the day, and by the same 
liberal amateur he was sent to Pans to 
copy some of the nnmbeiless treasuies of 
art then collected by Napoleon, which 
occupation, however, he was compelled 
suddenly to leimtpush by the return of the 
Emperoi from Elba The young artist was 
next emplo;yed chiefly in painting poi traits 
m his native towm , and on the arm al at 
Plymouth of the “ Belleiophon,"^ wuth the 
exiled Empeioi on hoard, lie managed to 
make sketches of him, from winch he 
executed a full-length lifesize poi trait as 
Napoleon appealed at the gangwxiy of the 
ship In 1817 Mr. Eastlake first visited 
Italy A year later he proceeded to 
Gieoce, commissioned by Mi. Hannan to 
make sketches of the most memorable 
lemains and scenes of that classic land,* 
being accompanied by the late Mr (subse- 
quently Sir Cliailes) Barry and Mi 
Brockedon, the painter. After a tour in 
Sicily dining the following year he re- 
tuiued to Rome, wdieie he settled for 
seveial years, and whence, m 1820, he 
sent the fust pictuies he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy — viz Views of the Budge 
and Castle of St Angelo, the Coliseum, 
and St Petei’s Then came a long series 
of pictures illustiative of Italian life 
and costume, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome A more impoitaiit effort 
w^as a large composition, commissioned by 
the Duke of Devonshire, the subject of 
wffiicli was cleiived fiom Plutarch'’s stoiy 
of the Spartan Isidas appearing in a battle 
armed but undiaped, and being in conse- 
quence taken foi a god , the exhibition of 
which picture, m 1827, procuied the 
aitist^s election as Associate of the Aca- 
demy This was succeeded m the follow- 
ing ;)ear by, perhaps, his finest picture, 
"Pilgrims Aiiiving m Sight of Rome^" 
The Duke of Bedford's oiiginal, we be- 
lieve, of seveial repetitions of tins sub- 
ject w’as exhibited m the Ai*t Tieasuies 
Collection, Manchester, in 1857. One of 
his pictuies of banditti and contadmi led 
to an engagement at a handsome in- 
come to paint only for the firm of Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co , the printsellers and 
publishers, wdio succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Aldeiman Boydell, but by the time 
two 01 tliree had been eiigi aved the house 
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failei In 1830 Mr. Eastlake was made 
a Eoyai Academician, and m that year he 
returned to England and established him- 
self m London Sidijects fi om materials 
he had collected in Gi cece, and genei ally 
illusti alive of the Turko-Gieek war, now 
•vdivei sided those fiom Italy, and gradually 
woiks ot lar highei aim than his gi aceful 
but tame costume pieces appeared. Among 
the best examples in each department may 
be named “Greek Eugitives,” “Arab 
Selling his Captives/' “ Gaston de Foix,” 
^'Escape of Eiancesco di Cairaia and his 
Wife, "an illustration of Byron's “Dream," 
“ Christ Lamenting over Jerusalem" (the 
originals or repetitions of the last two aie 
in the Vernon Collection), “ Christ Bless- 
ing Little Children," and “Hagar and 
Ishmael." The aitist's leligious pictures 
testify to the influence of the attemjited 
revival undei Overbeck and othei Germans 
at Boine of tlie spiiit of Chiistian Ait 
As an B A Eastlake soon became generally 
known, not simply as an artist, but as an 
accomplished gentleman, a learned and 
clear-headed wiitei also, and possessed of 
excellent aptitude foi business. This union 
of qualities (unfortunately too rai e among 
artists) seemed his appointment, in 1811, 
as secretaiy to the Itoyal Commission of 
Fine Arts authorized to conduct the de- 
coiation of the New Palace of West- 
minster, and this delicate and responsible 
post he filled v ith honoui as long as the 
Commission lemamed m existence, and 
distinguishing himself fuithei as a con- 
tiibutoi of most valuable papeis tending 
to check the piesent tendency to ultra- 
lealisin m inoimniental painting and the 
“foiinative aits" generally In their last 
lopoit (1863) the Coinmissioneis oflei a 
warm testimony to the “long and mciito- 
iious services ot Sii Chailes Eastlake," and 
seem to hint that some special acknow- 
ledgment should be made him, which, 
howevei, was not acted on. In 1817 
Eastlake published a really important 
literal y woik, though undei the modest 
title of “Mateiials for a History of Oil- 
Pamting " In this book he appears as a 
linguist deeply veised m the liteiature of 
Northern ait, and his leseaiehes into the 
discovery or invention of the Van Eycks, 
and those methods of the early Flemish 
oil painters which have proved of such 
remarkable permanency, aie of the highest 
value to aitists A similar woik on the 
technical piocesses of the Italian painters 
wxas promised, but did not appear The 
sell olai ship and courtesy of Eastlake — 
more, peihaps, than his eniinence as a 
pamtei' — maiked him as a fitting suc- 
cessor to Sii Mai tin A Shoe Accord- 
ingly, on the death of Sir Martin, in 1850, 
he was elected president of the Eoyai 
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Academy,* and, on the confirmation of 
the election by Her Majesty, lie received 
the honour of knighthood customaiily 
given on the occasion. Meanwhile, East- 
lake's extensive knowledge both of the 
theoiyandpiactice of Art, qualit;^mg him 
m a peculiar degree as a iinstwoithy 
guide to the acquisition and pieseivation 
of a public collection, he was appointed 
Keepei of the National Gallery, on the 
death of Mr Segum, in 1843, a post 
which he resigned in 1847 In 1850, at 
the invitation of Sh Eohert Peel, he ac- 
cepted an appointment as one of the trus- 
tees of the Galleiy, and subsequently, 
undei tlie new ariangement, be became 
director, at a salary of lOOOZ per annum, 
wuth a secietary, Mr. Wornum, at 800L 
per annum In the early pait of East- 
lake's connexion wutb the National Gal- 
leiy he is believed to have made some 
mistakes, and angiy discussions took place 
respecting the cleaning of certain of the 
pictures , hut on the wEole, making allow- 
ance for the rivalry of public and private 
eollectois, and the tricks of dealeis, Sir 
Charles must be considered to have acted 
judiciously, unquestionably be biougbt 
a kind and a degiee of knowdedge and 
taste to the discharge of Ins duties as 
keeper, trustee, and diiector of the Na- 
tional Gallery, which it will not be easy to 
leplace The sevcie taste wdncli he dis- 
played m purchasing eaily Italian pictuies 
m piefeieiice to those of othei schools 
must be uniescivcdly commended Be- 
sides the “Mateiials," &e, Eastlake pub- 
lished a senes of papeis under the title 
“ Conti ibutions to the Liteiatuie of the 
Fine Arts," containing essays w i itteii for 
the repoits of the Fine Aits Comnns- 
sioneis, and foi the “Quarterly Eeview," 
he also translated “Goethe on colour," 
annotated Kugler's “ Handbook of Paint- 
ing " In 1849 he mained Miss Elizabeth 
Eigliy, a lady of eminent litoiary ability, 
author, among other works, of “Letters 
fiom the Baltic;" and whose last literary 
labour w’as the completion of “ The His- 
toiy of our Lord," commenced by the 
late Mrs Jameson. The lemains of Sir 
C Eastlake were consigned to their final 
1 esting-placG in the English cemetery, 
Florence The body was conveyed at an 
eaily houi by railway from Pisa, and w^as 
accompanied by Lady Eastlake, who w’^as 
met at the station by many s} mpathizing 
ft lends, who follow’-ed the body iii a long 
CO? Uge to the cemetery. 


VICE-ADMIBAL BOBEBT FITZBOY. 

In another part of this volume wnll be 
found a nairative of the sad event, the 
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effect of ail overstrained mind, wliicli, on 
the 1st of May, terminated piematuiely 
the life of tins gallant and scientific na\al 
officer 

The imfortnnate Admiial was the 
youngest son of the late (iencial Loid 
Ohailes Fitzroy by his second inariiage 
with Lady Frances Anne Stuart, elde&t 
daughter of Kohert, first Maiquis of Lou- 
dondciry. He was born on the 5th of 
July, 1805, entered the navy in October, 
1819, and obtained his commission as 
lieutenant m September, 1821 After 
serving on the Mediteiianean and South 
American stations, he became, in August, 
1828, flag-lientenant to hear>Admnal 
Bobeit W. Otwav, at Bio Janeiro, and 
obtained his commission as commandei m 
November the same year He was em- 
ployed as commandei and cajitam of the 
Beagle” ftoiii 1828 to 1836 in important 
hydrogiaphical opeiations m South Ame- 
rica and elsewdiere, cairying on smveys 
and a chain of meridional distances round 
the globe In 1813 he was appointed 
Governor of Hew Zealand, which appoint- 
ment he held three yeais, being recalled 
owing to the disturbed state of the colony 
Previously to' going to Hew Zealand he 
was elected, in 18 11, M P for the city of 
Durham In 1848 h^ superintended the 
fitting of the “Ariogant,” wuth a screw 
and peculiar machinery, which gave the 
utmost satisfaction. He became reai - 
admiial in 1857, and vice-admiial m 
18G3. 

Wlien, in 1854, the meteorological de- 
partment of the Board of Trade was esta- 
blished, Cax:>tam Fitzioy was placed at its 
bead, and to him aie owing the stoim 
signals and othei modes of warning that 
are laow in use for the benefit of the sea- 
men, His own life, however, was the 
pi ice of his devotion to his duties. The 
office over which he presided did not m 
itself entail any very exti aordinary amount 
of intellectual eveition, hut all his friends 
knew well that any subject which the 
gallant officei touched leceived fiom him 
such an absolute amount of devotion, that 
be won led himself wutli the details winch 
belonged to his assistants, and thus made 
that winch should have affoided pleasant 
lecieation to the mmd an intense laboui 

Admiral Fitzioy's scientific researches 
in meteoiology proem ed him the highest 
reputation in that biancli of science He 
wRis a Fellow^ of the Boyal Societj", the 
Boyal Geogiaphical, the Astionomical, the 
Ethnological, and the Meteorological So- 
cieties Also a member of tlie Institute 
of Pans He wuis twice mairied,— fiist, m 
1836, to Mary Henrietta, second daughter 
of the late Majoi-Geiieial O^Biien, which 
lady died in 1852, and, secondly, m 1854, 
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to Maria Isabella, daughter of the late Mi\ 
J. H. Smyth, of Heath -hall, Yoiksliire, 
who siu'vned him 

Ho was the unthoi of the following pub- 
lications — “Haiiative of the Suive^mg 
Vojages of HMS LUbentmei^ and 
‘Beagle,’ between the ^ears 1824 and 
1833, Desciihmg their Examination of 
the Southern Shores of South Aineiica, 
and the ‘Beagle’s’ Circumna\ igation of 
the Globe,” 4 vols 8vo. , “Bemaiks on 
Hew Zealand,” 1846, and “Sailing Di- 
1 actions for South America,” 1858. 


ELIZABETH CLEGHOBH GASKELL. 

One of the most admired and successful 
of that gioup of female wTiters of fiction 
wdiose productions form one of the maiked 
featuies of modern literature, Mrs Gas- 
kell, died on the 19tli of Hovember, at her 
residence at Alton The eaibest and best 
knowm of this lady’s tales, “Maiy Bar- 
ton,” attracted great attention at the 
time of its publication, and “Buth,” 
which followed it, added still more to her 
lepntation. Besides being an effective 
contributor to “Household Woids” and 
other periodicals, she published a tale 
called “Hoith and South,” m lUustiation 
of the details of mannfactuiing life; and 
among hei later w^oiks is a “Life of Chai- 
lotte Bronte,” the anthoi of “Jane Evre ” 
The deceased lady was the wife of a Uni- 
tarian minister at Mancliestei, and was 
born early in the present centuiy. 


CHABLES C. F. GBEVILLE, ESQ 

Charles Cavendish Fulke Greville, Esq., 
who died suddenly, on the 18th of January, 
was a scion of tlie noble house of War- 
wick, and w^as the eldest of the tliiee sons 
of Chailes Greville, Esq , by liis wufe, 
Lady Charlotte Cavendish Bentinck, 
eldest daughter of lYilliam Heiuy Ca\en- 
dihli, thud Duke of Poitland, K G, and 
w^as cousin of Geoige Giey, piescnt Eail 
of Waiwuck He was bom Apiii 2, 1794, 
and w'as educated at Eton, and at Christ 
Church, Oxfoid He, fi*om 1821, filled 
the post of joint cleik to the Privy Coun- 
cil with the Eight Hon William Bathurst, 
letinng m 1860 with his colleague He 
was also, for a pexiod, secretary to the 
Boaid of Trade and Plantations 
By the peculiar quality of Mi. Greville’s 
mmd, while he took a w^aim and active 
mteiest in every thing that wns passing 
around him — m the amusements of the 
world, in the sports of the turf, m the lite- 
rature of the day — he could at any moment 
throw off those pastimes of the hour, and 
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concentrate his vigorous intellect on any 
giave and-. weighty mattcis winch he took 
earnestly in hand Hence, while he con- 
tinued during the greater part of his life 
to be one of the most popular men of Ins 
tune, he was not less regaided by the first 
statesmen of the age as a dispassionate 
counsellor and a disci cet fiiend. 

Of a singularly refined and intellectual 
countenance, of courteous manners, of 
varied attainments, and of a lively dis- 
position, it is not surprising that Mr. 
Gieville was soon plunged into all the 
gaiety of the Regency. He was one of 
the most favoured guests at Oatlands, 
then inhabited by the Duke and Duchess 
of Yoik, and his connexion wuth the turf, 
as well as his official positions, subse- 
quently brought him into frequent and 
intimate communication with George IV. 
As years advanced, he took a keenei in- 
terest in the political events of the time , 
he lived in closer intimacy with the men 
by whom those events w^ere diiected 
Without professing to be a paity poli- 
tician, he aidently desiied the success of 
the gieat stiuggle for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and one of the few hteiary works he 
published in his lifetime wns a volume on 
the “ Past and Present Policy of England 
tow’-aids Ireland (1845), in which he 
contended for the completion of the mea- 
suie of lelief to the Catholics by the pay- 
ment of their cleigy. In all the import- 
ant transactions wdiieli he subsequently 
witnessed, although he piofessed no un- 
restrained confidence m the loaders oi the 
pimciples of the popular paity, yet his 
good sense and his love of justice ranged 
him on the side of Libeial piogiess and 
Conservative impiovement. His true 
position, partly from the peculiai nature 
of the permanent office he held in the 
Pi ivy Council, and partly from his iier- 
sonal intimacies with men of very opposite 
opinions, was a neutral one , hut he used 
that neutral position with consummate 
judgment and address to remove obstacles, 
to allay iiritation, to compose differences, 
and to piomote, as far as lay in Ins power, 
the public welfare Contented wnth his 
owm social eminence, he was alike fiee 
fiom ambition and from covetousness. Ho 
man was moie entnely disinterested in 
Ins judgments on public aS’aiis, for he 
had long made up his mind that he had 
nothing to gam or to lose by them , and 
in the opinions he foimed, and on occasion 
energetically maintained, he cared for 
nothing but their justice and their truth. 
Hence it wnis that wutli no especial autho- 
rity, save that of ins own integiity and 
acuteness, the opinion of Mr Gieville was 
sought and respected by multitudes of 
persons ; he was in some sense the general 


referee, and his time and attention were 
never wmitmg to the seivice of his fiieuds 
The utility of a man, standing thus un- 
biassed between the tw^o great paities m 
the State, and trusted equally by the 
leaders on either side, coukl hardly be 
overrated and wffien the more secret 
political tiansactions of the last three 
leigns are recoided, the share taken m 
many of them by Mr. Greville will be 
found not inconsidei able 

Mr Greville was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club, and a him sup- 
poiter of the Tmff, fiom the days of the 
Duke of York’s stud to the last October 
meeting at Newmarket. He was not, 
however, one of the favourites of fortune 
on the race-course. He never won the 
Derby, and once only the Sfc Leger But 
as the owner of Alarm, Pieserve, Oilando, 
and several of the finest animals bred m 
his time in England, he contiibuted much 
to uphold and impiove the blood of the 
race-horse as well as the character of the 
Tuif. 

It has seldom been the lot of a man 
who carefully avoided aU display, and cir- 
cumscribed Ins influence within the sphere 
of piivate life, to take so active a pait in 
public affaiis, or to maintain relations of 
so much mteiest with the leading states- 
men of England and of Europe, and it 
must he added that Mr. Gieville’s in- 
fluence vas ever diiected by a manly love 
of his countr;^, by a spiiit ot independence, 
by a love of modeiation, and by a sense of 
justice. Within the wide ciicle of the 
society in which his life was spent, few 
names will be repeated with more regaid 
or lemcmbered with more regret than 
that of Mr. Chailes GieviHe He died 
unmarried. 


JUDGE HALIBUETOH. 

The Hon, Thomas Chandler Haliburton, 
late Judge of the Supieme Court of Nova 
Scotia, the celebrated author of ''Sam 
Slick,” died, on the 27th of August, at 
his residence, Gordon House, Isleworth. 
He was the son of the Hon W. Halibur- 
ton, a Judge in Nova Scotia, by his wife, 
Lucy, daughter of Major Grant, and was 
boin m Biitish North Ameiica, m 1796. 
He was educated at King’s College, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, and was called to 
the Nova Scotia Bar in 1818 After a 
fair practice, ho was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas in 
Nova Scotia, and became Judge of the 
Supreme Comt there m 1840 He, in 
1835, founded his gieat literary reputa- 
tion by furnishing to a weekly review at 
Halifax a series of very amusing letters, 
2 
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in whicli tlie portraitnre of American 
manners foimed an inexhaustible subject. 
Subsequently they were republished at 
New York, under the title of “ The Clock- 
maker, or, the Sayings and Doings of 
Samuel Shck, of Sliekxille/' and had a 
world-wide circulation. Mr. Halibniton, 
in 18 4*2, on his letireinent fiom liis ju- 
dicial office, came, as an Attache of the 
American Legation, to this country, and 
the next jeai jaihlished his obseivations 
on British society, nndei the title of 
‘'‘The Attache, or. Sain Shck in Eng- 
land The Judge evciituall> took n]j Ins 
peiinanent lesidence in England, and en- 
tered tlie House of Commons, m I85i), as 
Member for Launceston He attached 
himself to the Coiiscivative ])aitv, and 
was a constant attendant in the House, 
but seldom spoke, pi obably m consequence 
of the W’^eakness of his voice, wffiuh pie- 
vcnted his being distinctly heaid. In 
1858 he leceived the Ilonoraiy De^^iec of 
D.C L. fiom the Uimeisitv of Oxford 
The state of Ins health induced him to 
retire fiom the House iU Commons at the 
close of the hi^t p4iiliament Among the 
Judge’s other liteuu v woiks aie “Buhlilcs 
fiom Canada,” “An lIistoiK ai and Siatn- 
ticid Account of No\a Scotia,” and “The 
Old Judge, 01 , Life in a Cohm} ” 


SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, 
E.R S. 

This eminent Botanist, who died at 
Kew' on the 12th of August at the ad- 
vanced age of 80, wms the son of Joseph 
Hooker, Esq , of Exetei, a gentleman wlio 
clamied to he a meinlKU’ of the same 
famih as Ricliaid Hookoi, the autlioi of 
“ Ecclesiastieal Pulit;\,”hut who had le- 
nioved to Noiwich, wheie his sou was 
bom eail,\ m 3 785 Prom innate taste 
Wiliuiin devoted himself to botanical 
studies, and these he pursued with «!o 
much success that he was eveutiiallv 
appointed Regius Piofessor of Botany ni 
the University of Glasgow, vvlieie he 
greatly endeaied himself to the students, 
not only by ins ability as a lectuier, 
but by his engaging peisonal qualities 

III 1833 he was removed to a wider 
sphere of usefulness, being appointed 
Cinator of the Royal Gjirdeiis at Kew, 
whnh, in their present state, he may 
almost bo siud to have cieaied On the 
lecoiumendation of ’Vhscount Melbourne, 
tlaai Prune Miiiistei, he leceived tlie 
honour of knighthood in 1835, and m 
1815 leeeived the degieo of D C L fiom 
the Univeisity of Oxiord, i>n the nomi- 
nation of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Chancellor, in 1815 he inaiiicd a daugh- 


ter of Daw^son Turner, Esq., of Noiwich, 
by whom be leaves a family, his only 
suivivmg son being Dr Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, the well-known botanist and 
traveller 

Sii William was the author of “The 
Biitish Flora,” Mora Boreahs Ameri- 
cana, leones Fihcum, Q-ene^a Bilictim, 
2It’sci Bcoiici, Flora Bxotica, Muscii- 
logia Bt ifanmca, Ac, and he contii- 
Imted the botanical poition of the woik 
to A(hnnal Beechej’s account of liis 
vmjyage of disc over > in the Aictic re- 
gions, he was besvde a constant vv liter 
in hokniical periodicals He was a mcm- 
hei of inail;y all the learned and scieii- 
titic societies both upon the Continent 
and in America, and a Knight of the 
Legion of Hoiioui. 


GENERAL SIR JAMES SHAW 
KENNEDY, K C B. 

This accomidished officei, whose death 
took place at Bath on the 30th of May, 
in the sev cut) -sixth yeai of his age, w as 
hoiii 111 1788, was educated at the Ro)x*l 
]\[ilitaiy College, and eiileied the aiiii^ 
as ensign iii the 13id Regiment m 1805. 
He scivTd with his K'giment at the siege 
of Cetpenhagen and battle of Kioge, in 
1807- In the following year he was 
]>iesc*iit with the coips ot Sir David 
Band in the advance from Corumia to 
Saliagun, and the subsequent ictieat 
und(*r Sii John Mooie In 1809 lie was 
with the Light Division m the maich 
fiom Lisbon to Talavcra, whcic he be- 
came adjutant of the 43id In the course 
ol the same and the tollowmg jear he 
solved Us Aide -de- Camp to Geneial Robeit 
Ciaiifuid, commanding the Light Division, 
was pie-icnt in the uiuiieious afUirs that 
took place hetw ecu the Coa and Agueda, 
and was stveicl) woimckd at the action 
of Almeida Ho seived at the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and at the assault of the 
foit and place he stood beside Geneial 
Giaatind, whrniu the assault the latter 
placed himself on the crest of the glacis 
and there fell inoi tally vvoniided; and he 
was the beaier of Loid Wellington’s sum- 
mons to the Governor, demanding the 
surrendei of the place Lieut Shaw (lie 
took the name of Kennedy later m life) 
also scived with liis legiment at the siege 
and storming of Badajoz, during the m- 
vestment of the foits of Salamanca, the 
advance and retieat fiom that place to 
the Douio, the action of Salamanca, and 
the investment of Retiio, and occupation 
of Madrid. Sir William Napiei, ins 
brother officer, m a striking and well- 
known passage of his History, desciibes 
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the remaikable valour wliicli Mr. Shaw 
displayed at the storm of Badajoz, 

Sloio fortunate than many ot the Penin- 
sular veterans. Captain Shaw shaied m the 
glories of Wateiloo, and he served as the 
only officer of the Quaitermaster-Gene- 
rahs department to the third division of 
the Duke of Wellington’s army, in the 
actions of Quatie Bias and Waterloo. He 
rcconnoiteicd for the line of march of the 
division, on the 17th of June, from Pier- 
mont and the Ligny-road, crossing the 
Dyle at Ways, a hue of maich separate 
fiom the lest of the army, and a move- 
ment of gieat delicacy, being performed 
in open day m presence of Napoleon’s 
army. On the 18th he was allowed, m 
presence of the Duke of Wellmgton, to 
form the division in an order of battle 
new and unusual, that of oblongs in ex- 
chequei, to meet the formidable masses 
of cavalry seen forming in its front , and 
in this formation the division resisted 
repeatedly, with perfect success, attacks 
of cavalry and artillery piobahly as for- 
midable as any known in military history. 
On this famous day he wms struck on the 
side and disabled for some time, and had 
one horse killed and one wmunded under 
him. After the war was ovei, he com- 
manded at Calais, during the three years 
of the anny of occupation, the establish- 
ment formed there to keep up the com- 
munication between the army and Eng- 
land. 

Colonel Shaw served nine years as 
Assistant Adjutant-Geneial at Manches- 
ter, during a peiiod of great disturbance, 
and geneially in command Among his 
sei vices m later years wms the organi- 
zation of the Constabulary Foice of 
Ireland; and after attaining the rank 
of Major-Geneial, wffiich he did m 1816, 
he was named by the Duke of Wellington 
to several very important commands 

In 1838 he was made a companion of 
the Bath, and m 1861 he received the 
ribbon of a Knight Commander of the 
same distinguished Order. In August, 
1851', he was appointed Colonel of the 
47th Foot. He had received the wai 
medal wuth three clasps 

The dates of his commissions are as 
follows — Ensign, April, 18, 1805 ; Lieu- 
tenant, Jan 23, 1806 , Captain, July 16, 
1812, Major, June 18, 1815, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Jan 21,1819, Colonel, Jan. 10, 
1837 ; Major-General, Nov 9, 1846 , 
Lieutenant- Geneial, June 20, 1854, and 
General, Aug 19, 1862. 

The deceased married, in 1820, Mary, 
daughter of David Kennedy, Esq , and 
assumed Ins wife’s name in addition to 
his owm. 


HIS EXCELLENCY ABEAHAM LIN- 
COLN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STxlTES. 


Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States of America during the most 
momentous peiiod of lule since that of 
his great predecessor George Washington, 
w^as the giaudson of Abraham Lincoln, 
killed by Indians m 1781, and was the 
son of Thomas Lincoln, of Virginia, by 
his wife, ‘Nancy Hanks He was horn, 
Feb, 12, 1809, in Harden Connty, Ken- 
tucky. His father^ Thomas Lincoln, when 
the young Abraham w^as about eight years 
of age, removed wuth his family to Spen- 
cer County, Indiana There for the next 
twelve years Abraham Lincoln woiked 
with his father in the ordinary pursuits 
of a settler, hving in the log hut which 
the neighbours assisted them to build 
when they fiist came to the neighbour- 
hood He had not, how^ever, during all 
these yeais, the guiding hand of Ins 
mother, foi she died shoitly after they 
took up their lesidence in Indiana. In 
course of time, a Mr Ciawfoid came to 
settle in the neighbouihood, and opened 
a school m his own cabin, and Abraham 
Lincoln w^as his pupil. Abraham w^as a 
youth of manifold qualifications, he had 
pci severance, a desne for knowledge, 
tiuthfulness, and earnestness. The books 
wffiich he loved to peiuse at this period 
w'eie Bunyan’s ** Pilgiim’s Piogiess,” 
‘‘iEsop’s Fables,” a life of Heniy Clay, 
afterw’ards Lincoln’s model of a states- 
man; and Weem’s“Life of Washington.” 
When he was nineteen he made a tiip to 
New Orleans m a flat-boat wuth the son 
of one of his neighbours, with a cargo for 
the New Orleans market. In addition 
to a long voyage down the river Ohio, 
which hounds Indiana on the south, the 
young voyagers had at least one thousand 
miles of the Mississippi to ti averse hefoie 
they ariived at their destination.^ The 
voyage was successful, and laised the 
character of Abraham Lincoln in the 
vicinity as a youth of eneigy and promise. 
In 1830, when Abraham w^as twenty-one 
years of age, he migi ated once more with 
his father to Decatur, Illinois, The father 
being there comfortably settled, Abraham 
stai’ted on his own account, hiring him- 
self out fiist of all as a farm hand, and 
occasionally acting as a clerk in a store. 
Wlien the war wuth the 'Indians broke 
out in 1832, commonly called the Black 
Hawk Wai, Mr. Lmcoln was elected to 
the command of a company of volunteers. 
One who knew him at this period wntes 
that ‘‘ he was an efficient, faithful officer, 
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watcliful of his men, and in'ompt in the 
dischaige of duty, and his courage 
and patriotism shiank fiom no dangeis 
or hardships/^ After his military career, 
Lincoln kei>t a store, and then took to 
the hiibiness of a surveyor. In 183 1 he 
was sent to the local Legislature, and 
dming the tune the House was not sit- 
ting he api>hed himself with vigour to the 
study of law In 1836 he obtained a 
licence to practise; and m 1837 went to 
Spiingfield, the chief town m Illinois, and 
commenced as a lawyei, in partiieislnp 
with the Hon. John F Stuait. He rose 
rapidly in public favour, and is said to 
have been "v ery successful as an advocate 
in jury trials In 1846 Mr Lincoln -was 
letiuued to Congress, and took Ins seat 
as the only Wing member from Illinois 
He continued to belong to Congioss till 
1819. The Wings were the foieinnners 
of the piesent poweifiil llepublican paity, 
the chief point of dilfeieuco being that of 
slaveiy. Lincoln was for freedom, and 
on that ground opposed the IMevican W.ir. 
He suppoited a Bill ahohslimg slavery in 
the distiict of Columbia When the Wil- 
niot pioviso was discussed, to exclude 
slaveiy horn those teiritoiies which had 
been captured from Mexico, IMi Lincoln 
voted foi tlie pio^iso, and he alteiwaids 
stated that, in one ivay oi another, he 
had cast his vote about foity times in 
tavGur of the abolition of Javery In 
1849 he stood, and was defeated, toi the 
office of United States’ Senator for Illinois, 
and consequently remained at home fiom 
that period until 1851, in the jaactiee of 
his profession In that yeai the Kansas 
Nehrabka Bill wais })assed by the sla\e- 
lioldiiig party, aided by some of then 
supporters iii the Koith Mi Stephen 
A. Douglas stood for United States’ Sena- 
tor fiom Illinois, and Mr. Lincoln op- 
posed him , the tw o champions ultimately 
holding seven joint debates m dilteiCnt 
towns of the State foi the purpose of 
infoiming the people of the grounds of 
difference of policy nxion which they wme 
called on to decide. Upon bis discussions 
xvitb Douglas, howeier, the ejes of the 
xvliole country were fixed, and the ability 
and^ (j^uamt humour w’^hith Mr Lincoln 
exhibited, and the success winch he 
gamed for the party, made him very 
popular among tlie licpuhhcans. The 
immediate practical iiuestion which then 
agitated the peoide, and wMch came to 
be the timimg-point of the piesidential 
elect ion of 1860, was whether or not 
slaurv ought to be permitted in the new 
terntorje-. as, one bj one, they came to 
be ]H‘opleil Mr Lincoln biBeved that 
hia\er\ ought to be i'xeluded from the 
teiTitoiies, ullhough he did not sea his 


way to inteifere with slavery in those 
States where it existed. The Eepnbhcan 
Convention, w^hich met at Chicago, no- 
mmated Mr. Lincoln as their candidate 
for the piesidency The contest lay be- 
I tween him and Mr Sewaid The canvass 
w as cai 1 led on wath the usual good humour 
m the North, hut amid threatenmgs and 
muttermgs in the South in the prospect 
of their defeat. The polling resniicd in 
the letuin of Mr Lincoln — the nnmbeis 
being, foi Lincoln, 1,857,910 , for Douglas, 
1,291,574, foi Bieckcnndge, 850,082, and 
for Bell (a Whig of long staiiAng), 6 12,12 1. 
The election, in 1860, of Mi Lincoln, was 
hailed with delight by the peojile of tbe 
Northern States, and when lie pioceeded 
to Washington to execute the functions 
of Piesideiit, the whole country watched 
his piogiess wntli intense satisfaction. Mr. 
Lincoln’s policy wxis to woo the South 
to submission to the eonstitutionally-ex- 
Xnessed will of the xieople by eveiy argn- 
mout w'hich w’^onld be supposed to have 
weight with Ameiican citi/ens His 
appeal wxis vam The men to w^hoin it 
was addles sed had for a long senes of 
jears encouraged the delusion that slaveiy 
was a Divine institution The Noith, 
with Mr. Lincoln as Piesident, had no 
choice but to enfoice the laws and to use 
whatever jiow'-erb the Constitution gave for 
the suppLession ot the South, winch had 
huist out into open rebellion The teriible 
w ai that follow ed, and its ev ei -varying in- 
cidenth, are too mucbmatteisof Instoiy to 
need any detail bore Siiflicient it is to say 
i that in tbe w^est the national arms weie 
I almost uniformly successful. In the east 
1 the foi CCS of the Union failed to captnio 
Eichiiiond until weaiy years of effoit had 
been wasted, and seveial successive gene- 
rals tiled and removed But the elasticity 
of flee institutions peimitted of these 
changes of commanders; and thepatiiot- 
ihin of tbe people suppoited the President 
in wbatevei appointments be deemed best 
for tbe fnrtbeiance of tbe cause, until — 
by Ins happy selection of General Grant, 
who bad pioved victorious in the west, 
and by the skill and energy of Genei als 
Sheiman, Sheridan, Thomas, and otheis 
— the power of the South was completely 
battered clown. The eyianeipatiou pro- 
clamation of President Lincoln was one 
of his boldest and gieatest acts, and the 
cause of the Union piospered ever since. 
Lincoln had been a second time elected 
Picsident, and the surrendei of the Con- 
fedeiate ainiy was just being looked on as 
i tbe closing scene of the mighty struggle, 
w hen he fell the victim of one of the foulest 
acts of assassination recoixlecl in history. 

Mr. Lincoln wuis naturally Conservative 
ill lus teiideiicxes, although forced ai times 
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to adopt e\homG Radical measures. He 
was luimaiie and amiable in bis cbaiaeter, 
without \ nidictu eness , and these qualities 
wore bhoun m the policy sketched out by 
him foi the lestoration of the Union 
Without biilliant abilities, he possessed 
^ood sense, a fair judgment, and great 
knowledge of lus counti'vmen The 
great majoiity of the inhabitants of the 
middle and western States were unfitted 
to judge of his qualifications for his high 
office, but they weie won by his homely 
manncis, his good nature, his sympathy 
with their feelings, and lus humble oiigin 
This last was indeed a gieat souice of 
powei to him It created so stiong and 
popular a feeling m his favour as enabled 
him to tiiumph over all opposition. At 
the time of Ins death his views wore so 
much more Conseivative than those of 
his paitisans, that the opposition began 
waimly to snp|)ort him, while the Repub- 
licans weie alaimed at his moderation 
Piesidont Lincoln died on the 15th of 
Apiil, fioin the shot fired at liim in the 
theatre at Washington, by John Wilkes 
Bootli. He left behind him a widow and 
seveial children His untimely end wa:. 
much regietted in England, and m many 
paits of the continent of Euiope he had 
warm admircis. 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 

Dr John Lmdlev, Ph D, FRS., a 
very eminent liotanibt, and late Pi ofessor 
of Botany at Univerbitj College, London, 
and editor ot the Gaidenerb^ Chiomcle^^ 
who died at his lesidence, Acton-gicen, on 
the 1st of Hoi ember, was the son of Mr 
Lmdley, a wiiter on hoiticulture, who 
kept botanical nuisery grounds, near Cat- 
ton, ill Korfolk, where the Pi ofessor was 
born, 111 1799. His father’s pursuits gave 
the son the oppoitnnity of acquiimg 
knowledge and experience in hoiticultme, 
which he soon turned to profit. He com- 
menced wilting on botanical subjects 
when ho was twenty-one yeais of age, 
and fiora that time to the day of his 
death contributed largely to botanical 
liter atuie. His eailicst woiks contained 
seveial new facts and observations, and 
they soon attracted notice. In 1828 he 
came to London, and was, during the 
succeeding seven years, pimcipally en- 
gaged, with the late Mr Loudon, in pro- 
ducing the Encvclopmdic of Plants This 
vork was published in 1829. From that 
time Di. Lmdley wiote and published a 
succession of books and papers on the 
geueml aiiaiigomcui, gciieia, and species 
of plants, each teaching and advocating 
the nafcuial system, and in 181G he pio- 
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duced “The Vegetable Kingdom,” a raos!i 
comprehensive and complete book of sys- 
tematic science Dr. Lmdley was also 
a contiihntoi to the peiiodical press upon 
his favomite subject, and he conducted 
the “ Gardeneis' Clnonicle ” from its com- 
mencement In 1829 he was appointed 
to the chair of Botany, in Unuersity 
College, London, and he held that pro- 
fessoiship neaily twenty -five ycais Ho 
was also, fiom 1835 till the lectures weie 
discontinued, lecturei at the Botanical 
Gardens, Chelsea, winch were the pro- 
poity of the Apothecaiies’ Society, and 
from 1822 he filled with assiduity the 
post of undci -secretary to the Royal Hoi - 
ticultmal Society. He was a Doctor of 
Civil Law, and also held an honoiaiy 
degiee of Ph. D , pieserited to him by the 
Umveibity of Mimich Dr. Lmdley was 
associated with the late Sii Joseph Pax- 
ton m supei intending the in tenor of the 
fiist Crystal Palace The library and 
museum of the Horticultural Society weie 
for many jears under the charge of Pro- 
fessor Lmdley, and became much en- 
hanced 111 value thiough his caie. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K G. 

Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmci- 
ston, KG, Fiibt Loid of the Tieasmy, 
having for upwards of half a ccntuij filled 
a conspicuous position in political life, 
luuing held dm mg his caioei most of the 
piincipal offices in the State, and finally 
attained the highest, expiied at Biockett 
Hall on the 18th of October, being wuthm 
two days of the completion of his eighty- 
first year. 

The deceased peer was the eldest sur- 
viving son of Heiuy, second Viscount, by 
his second wife, Mary, only daughter of 
Benjamin Mec, Esq He was born in 
Park-stieet, Westminster h Oct. 20, 1781, 
and succeeded to the title April 17, 1802. 
His education commenced at Hariow, w^as 
continued at the University of Edmbiiigh, 
and was completed at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, wheie he giadnated M A in 
1806 In the same yeai, when the foi- 
mation of the Gienville Administiation 
obliged Loid Henry Petty, on his acces- 
sion to the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to appeal to his constituents. 
Lord Palmeibton, then little more than of 
age, contested wuth him the representation 
of Cambiidge Univeisity, he was unsuc- 
cessful, and though his name appeared m 


* This fact appeals in the '^Sahshuiy 
Journal” of Nov. 1, 1784, his place of 
birth IS usually said to have been Bioad- 
lands, near Romsey, the family beat. 
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watchful of his men, and prompt in the 
dischaige of duty, and liis courage 
and patiiotism shiank from no dangeis 
oi hardships/' After his military caieor, 
Lincoln kept a stoiej and then took to 
the business of a surveyor. In 1834 he 
was sent to the local Legislature, and 
during the time the House was not sit- 
ting he apxilied himself wuth vigour to the 
study of law In 183G he obtained a 
licence to practise , and m 1837 u ent to 
Spiingfield, the chief town m Illinois, and 
commenced as* a lawyer, in partneisliip 
with the Hon John P Stnait He rose 
rapidly in piililic favour, and is said to 
have been very successful as an advocate 
in juiy tiials. In 1816 Mr Lincoln was 
letuined to Congress, and took his seat 
as the only Whig mombei fiom Illinois. 
He continued to lielong to Congiess till 
1819. The Wiigs were the foieiiinners 
of the present poweiM Kepublican part^^ 
the chief j>omt of diffeiencc being that of 
fela\eiy. Lincoln was for freedom, and 
on that ground o]jpo&ed the Mevican War 
He suppoited a Bill abolishing slaveiy m 
the distiict of Columbia When the Wil- 
mot proviso ivas discussed, to exclude 
slavery fiom those teiritoiics which bad 
been captiiied flora Mexico, Mr Lincoln 
voted foi tlie proviso, and he aftei wards 
stated that, in one way or anothei, he 
had cast Ins vote about loity times lu 
favour of the abolition of slaveiy. In 
1819 he stood, and ivas defeated, foi the 
office of United States’ Senator for Illinois, 
and consequently remained at home fiom 
that peiiod until 1851, in the jnactice of 
lus profession In that year the Kansas 
Nebiaska Bill was passed by the slave- 
liokhng jiaity, aided by some of tlicir 
sui>portcrs m tbo Koith Mr Stephen 
A. Douglas stood for United States' Sena- 
tor from Illinois, and Mr. Lincoln O])- 
posod him ,* the two chamxnons ultimately 
holding seven joint debate^ in difleient 
towns of the State for the purpose of 
informing the people of the grounds of 
difference of policy ux)on w'hich they w'eie 
called on to decide. Upon his discusMons 
with Douglas, how^cver, the e\es of the 
whole country wei'e fixed, and the ability 
and quaint humour wffiicli Mr Lincoln 
exhibited, and the success which he 
gained foi the x)urty, made him very 
popular among the Hepublicans The 
immediate practical question which then 
agitated the x>eople, and which came to 
be the tui iiing-point of the pxG&idential 
election of 1860, was whether or not 
fclavciy ought to he permitted in the new 
territoiies as, one by one, they came to 
be peopled. Mr Lincoln bdiexed that 
bluery ought to be excluded from the 
teintoiies, although he did not see Ms 


way to inteifere with slavery m those 
States where it existed. The Bepubhean 
Convention, which met at Chicago, iio- 
mmated Mr. Lincoln as their candidate 
for the piesidency The contest lay be- 
tween liim and Mr Sew aid. The canvass 
W'as can icd on with the usual good humour 
in the KTorth, hut amid thieatenmgs and 
nmtteimgs in the South ni the piospect 
of their defeat. The polling resulted m 
the leturii of Mr Lineoln—the numheis 
being, for Lincoln, 1,857,910, foi Douglas, 
1,291,574, forBieckemidge, 850,082, and 
for Bell (a Whig of longstanding), 612,121. 
Tiie election, m 1860, of Mr Lincoln, was 
haded w ith delight by the people of the 
Northern States, and when he proceeded 
to Washington to execute the functions 
of President, the whole country watched 
Ins piogiess wnth intense satisfaction. Mr 
Lincoln's policy was to woo the Sonth 
to submission to the constitutionally -ex- 
piessed will of the people by cveiy argu- 
ment which w’^ould be supposed to liave 
weight with American citizens His 
appeal wus vain. The men to whom it 
wxis addicssed had for a long seiies of 
jeais encouraged the delusion that slavery 
w'as a Di\me institution The North, 
with Mr. Lincoln as Picsident, had no 
choice hut to enforce the law's and to use 
whatevei jioweis the Constitution gave for 
the suppiession of the South, wdiich had 
buist out into open lebcllion The teriible 
wai that followed, and its evei-\arying m- 
cideuts, aic too mnchmattcisof Uistoiy to 
need any detail here. Sufiicient it is to say 
that in the w est the national arms ivei e 
almost iimformly successful. In the east 
the forces of the Union faded to cax>ture 
Bichmond until woaiy ycais of elloit had 
been \v asted, and sevei al successive geno- 
lals tiled and removed But the elasticity 
of flee institutions xie^nm tted of these 
changes of commanders , and the jiatriot- 
isin of the people suppoited the President 
in whatever appointments he deemed best 
foi the fiutheiance of the cause, until — 
by his happy selection of Geneial Giant, 
who had pioied victorious m the w’-est, 
and by the skill and cneigy of Geneials 
Sherman, Sheiidaii, Thomas, and others 
— the pow'or of the South w'as completely 
battered down. The euiancipation pio- 
claniation of President Lincoln was one 
of his boldest and gieatest acts, and the 
cause of the Union prosjiei'cd ever siiice. 
Lincoln had been a second time elected 
President, and the surrender of the Con- 
federate army was just being looked on as 
the chising scene of the mighty struggle, 
w hen he fell the victim of one of tlic foulest 
acts of* assassination leeoided ra history. 

Mr, Lincoln w’‘as natmally Conseivative 
in his tendencies, although ioiced at tinie*^ 
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to adopt extreme Radical measures. He 
was liuinatie and amiable in bis cliaia«ter, 
•witbout vindictii eness , and these qualities 
wcie shown m the policy sketched out by 
him for the lestoration of the Union 
"Without hiilliant abilities, he possessed 
good sense, a fan judgment, and great 
knowledge of his countiymen The 
great majority of the inhabitants of the 
middle and western States weie unfitted 
to judge ot his qualifications foi his high 
office, but they weie won by his homely 
manncis, his good nature, his sympathy 
with then feelings, and his humble oiigm 
This last was indeed a gieat souice of 
powei to him. It created so stiong and 
jiopular a feeling in his favour as enabled 
him to triumph over all opposition At 
the tune of his death his view^s were so 
much moie Conseivative than those of 
his paitisans, that the opposition began 
wainily to support him, while the Repub- 
licans w’Cie alaimed at his moderation. 
Piesident Lincoln died on the 15th of 
Apiil, fiom the shot fired at him m the 
theatie at Washington, by John Wilkes 
Booth. He left behind him a wudow and 
several children His untimely end 
much regietted m England, and in many 
parts of the continent of Euiope he had 
w^aim admiieis. 


PROFESSOR BINDLEY. 

Dr John Bindley, Pb D , F R S., a 
veiy eminent botanist, and late Piofe-ssor 
of Botany at University College, London, 
and editor of the ^‘Gaideners’ Chionicle^^ 
who died at his lesidence, Acton-green, on 
the 1st of November, was the son of Mi. 
Lindlev, a wiiter on hoiticulture, who 
koi)t botanical nmsery grounds, near Cat- 
ton, 111 Noifolk, where the Piofessor was 
born, in 1799 His father’s pui suits gave 
the son the opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge and expeiience m horticulture, 
which he soon turned to piofit. He com- 
menced wilting on botaiiical subjects 
when he was twenty-one yeais of age, 
and flora that time to the day of his 
death contributed largely to botanical 
literatuie. His eailicst woiks contained 
seveial new facts and observations, and 
they soon attracted notice. In 1838 he 
came to London, and was, dm mg the 
succeeding seven years, piincipally en- 
gaged, with the late Mr Loudon, m pio- 
duemg the Encyclopaedia of Plants This 
work was published in 1829. From that 
time Di Bindley wiote and published a 
sueeessioii of hooks and papers on the 
general aiiangemeut, geiieia, and species 
of plants, each teaching and advocating 
the nabuial system, and m 1816 he pio- 


duced '‘The Vegetable Kingdom,’’ a most 
comprehensive and complete hook of sys- 
tematic science Dr. Bindley was also 
a contiibutoi to the peiiodical press upon 
his favourite subject, and be conducted 
the Gaideneis’ Ohionicle” from its com- 
mencement In 1829 be w^as appointed 
to the chair of Botany, m University 
College, London, and he held that pio- 
fessoiship neaily iw^enty-five yeais. lie 
was also, fiom 1835 till the lectures wcic 
discontinued, lectuier at the Botanical 
Gaidens, Chelsea, which w^ere the pro- 
pel ty of the Apothecaiios’ Society; and 
from 1822 he filled wuth assiduity the 
post of under -secretaiy to the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. He w^as a Doctoi of 
Civil Law, and also held an honoiary 
degree of Ph. D , presented to Inra by the 
University of Munich Dr. Lmdley was 
associated wuth the late Sii Joseph Pax- 
ton in supei intending the interior of the 
first Crystal Palace The library and 
museum of the Horticultural Society weie 
for many yeais under the charge of Pio- 
fessor Bindley, and became much en- 
hanced in value through his caie. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K G. 

Heniy John Temple, Viscount Palmer- 
ston, KG, Fust Bold of the Treasuiy, 
having tor upwuirds of half a ecntiny filled 
a conspicuous position in political life, 
having held dm mg his earcei most of the 
pimcipal offices m the State, and finally 
attained the highest, expned at Biocketfc 
Hall on tlie 18th of October, being wuthm 
two days of the completion of his eighty- 
first year. 

The deceased peer was the eldest sur- 
viving son of Henry, second Viscount, by 
bis second wife, filary, only daughtei of 
Benjamin Meo, Esq He wms born in 
Park-stieet, Westminstei h Oct. 20, 1784, 
and succeeded to the title April 17, 1802. 
His education commenced at Haiiow, was 
continued at the University of Edmhuigli, 
and was completed at St John’s College, 
Cambridge, wheie he graduated M.A in 
1806 In the same yeai, when the for- 
mation ot the Grenville Administiation 
ohhged Bold Henry Petty, on his acces- 
sion to the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to appeal to his constituents. 
Lord Palmeiston, then little more than of 
age, contested with him theiepiesentation 
of Cambridge Uuheisity, he was unsuc- 
cessful, and though his name appeared in 


^ This fact appears in the ‘SSalishiny 
Journal ” of Nov. 1, 1784, his place of 
birth IS usually said to have been Bioad- 
lands, near Bomsey, the family seat. 
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watclifol of his men, and prompt in the 
dischaige of dutyj and hxs courage 
and patriotism shianlv from no dangeis 
or hardships.^* After his military career, 
Lincoln kept a store, and then took to 
the business of a surveyor* In 1834 he 
was sent to the local Legislature, and 
during the time the House was not sit- 
ting he a])xdied himself \\ith vigour to the 
study of law In 183G he ohtamed a 
licence to practise ; and m 1837 eut to 
Spiingfield, the chief town m Illinois, and 
commenced as a lawyer, in partneiship 
with the Hon John F fStuait He rose 
rapidly in public favour, and is said to 
have been veiy successful as an advocate 
111 jniy tiials. In 18 IG Mr. Lincoln was 
lotmned to Congress, and took his seat 
as the only Whig member fiom Illinois 
He continued to belong to Congiess till 
18 10. The ^Vhigs were the foieiiinneis 
of the piesent poweifiil Ilepubhcan pait^', 
the chief point of difteienco being that of 
slavery, Lincoln was for freedom, and 
on that gronnd opposed the Mexican War 
He supported a Bill abolishing slavery m 
the distiitt of Columbia When the Wil- 
mot proviso wais discussed, to exclude 
slavery from those tciiitones which had 
been captured fiom Mexico, Mr Lincoln 
voted foi tlie proxlso, and he aitei winds 
stated that, m one w^ay or anotlier, he 
had cast Ins vote about foity times m 
favour of tlie abolition of slavery In 
1819 be stood, and w'as defeated, for the 
office of United 8tatos’ Senatoi for Illinois, 
and consequently remained at home from 
that period until 185 1, in the jii actico of 
his piofession In that j car the Kansas 
Nebraska Bill w^as passed by the slave- 
lioldiiig paiiy, aided by some of tbeir 
suppoiters 111 the Noith Mi. Sleplicn 
A. Douglas sto<jd for United States’ Sena- 
tor fioni Illinois, and Mr. Lincoln op- 
posed him , the two champions ultimately 
holding se\en joint debates in difleient 
towns of the State for the purpose of 
informing the people of the grounds of 
difference of policy upon wLich they xveie 
called on to decide. Upon his discussions 
with Douglas, bow^ever, the ejes of the 
xvhole country were fixed, and the ability 
and (piiuiit humour which Mr Lmcoin 
exhibited, and the success winch he 
gained foi the party, made him very 
popular among the Eepubheans. The 
immediidc practical question which then 
agitated the people, and which came to 
be the turnmg-pomt of the presidential 
election of 1880, was whether or not 
bill Vi ly ought to be peimiited in llie new’ 
teiritoru‘s as, fuie by one, they came to 
be peoplitl. Mr Lincoln btlieved that 
sla\ery ought to be excluded from the 
tcniiones, alilioiigh he did not bee his 
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w’ay to interfere with slavery in those 
States where it existed. The Bepublican 
Convention, wffiicli met at Chicago, no- 
minated Mr Lmcoin as their candidate 
for the presidency The contest lay be- 
tw’ecn him and Mr Sewaid. The canvass 
W’as earned onwuththe usual good humour 
in the North, hut amid threatenmgs and 
muttermgs in the South m the prospect 
of then defeat The polling resulted in 
the return of Mr. Lmcoin — the numbers 
being, for Lmcoin, 1,857,910 , for Douglas, 
1,291,574, foi Bieckeni’idge, 850,082, and 
for Bell (a Whig of long standing), G 12,124. 
The election, m 1860, of Mr Lincoln, wxis 
hailed with delight by the people of the 
Northern States, and when he pioceeded 
to Washington to execute the functions 
of President, the wdiole country watched 
Ins piogiess wuth intense satisfaction Mr 
Lincoln’s pohey was to woo the South 
to submission to the constitutionally-ex- 
pressed wuU of the people by eveiy argu- 
ment xvhieh would be supposed to have 
w’cight with American citizens. His 
appeal was ^am. The men to wdiom li 
was addicssod had for a long senes of 
years encouraged the delusion that slaveiy 
was a Divine institution The North, 
with Mr Lincoln as President, had no 
choice but to enforce the law’s and to use 
whatever jioweis tlie Constitution gave for 
the siippicssiou of the South, which liad 
buist out into open lebcllion. The ton iWe 
war that followx^d, and its ever-varying in- 
cidents, arc too much matters of history to 
need any detail here. Sufficient it is to say 
that in the west the national arms were 
almost umfoi mly successful. In the east 
the forces of the Union failed to eaptuic 
Bichmond until weuiy yeais of effoit had 
been \v asted, and sevei al successive gene- 
rals tiled and removed But the elasticity 
of fiee iiibtitutions permitted of these 
changes of commaiideis; and the patiiot- 
ibiu of the people suppoited the Piesideiit 
111 wliatevei appointments he deemed bc«t 
for the furtheiance of the cause, until-— 
by Ins happy selection of General Grant, 
who had pioved victoiious in the west, 
and by the skill and energy of Geneials 
Shciman, Sheiidan, Thomas, and others 
— the pow’er of the South w^as completely 
battered down. The emancipation pro- 
clamation of President Lmcoin w’as one 
of his boldest and gi'eatest acts, and the 
cause of the Union prospered ever since. 
Lincoln had been a second time elected 
President, and the surrender of the Con- 
fedemte aimy was just being looked on as 
the closing scene of the mighty struggle, 
w hen he fell the victim of one of the foulest 
acts of assassmation recoided in histoiw 
Mr. Lmcoin w’as naturally Conservative 
in his tendencies, although tbiced at tunes 
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to adopt extreme Radical measures. He 
was liniiiaiie and amiable in bis ebaraeter, 
without vnidictiv eness and these qualities 
weie sllo\^n m the policy sketched out by 
him foi the lestoiation of the Union 
Without biillitint abilities, he possessed 
good sense, a fan judgment, and great 
knowledge of his countiymen. The 
great majoiity of the inhabitants of the 
middle and western States wmre unfitted 
to judge of his qualifications for his high 
ofhee, but they wcie won by his homely 
manners, his good nature, his sympathy 
with then feelings, and his humble oiigin 
This last was indeed a great souice of 
power to him. It created so strong and 
populai a feeling m his favoui as enabled 
inin to tiiumph over all opposition At 
the time of Ins death his views were so 
much more Conseivative than those of 
his paitisans, that the opposition began 
wainily to supxioit him, while the Repub- 
licans were alaimed at his moderation 
President Lincoln died on the 15th of 
April, Loin the shot fiicd at him in the 
thcatie at Washington, hy John Wilkes 
Bootli. He left behind him a wndow and 
seveial children His mitimely end wa^ 
much regietted m England, and in many 
paits of the continent of Europe he had 
waim admiicis. 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 

Dr. John Lindley, Ph D, FRS., a 
very eminent botanist, and late Pi ofessor 
of Botany at University College, London, 
and editor of the “ Gaideners^ Chronicle 
who died at his lesidence, Acton-green, on 
the 1st of November, was the son of Mi. 
Lmdloy, a writei on horticulture, who 
kept botanical nuisery grounds, near Cat- 
ion, m Noifolk, where the Piofessor was 
boin, m 1799 His iatheFs pm-suits gave 
the son the opportunity of acquiiing 
knowledge and expeiionce in hoiticultuie, 
winch he soon turned to profit. He com- 
menced writing on botanical subjects 
when he was twenty -one ycais of age, 
and fiom that time to the day of his 
death contributed largely to botanical 
hteiatuie. His eaiheat woiks contained 
seveial new facts and observations, and 
they soon attracted notice. In 1828 he 
came to London, and was, duiing the 
succeeding seven years, principally en- 
gaged, with the late Mr Loudon, m pio- 
clucing the Encvclopsedia ot Plants This 
work was published m 1829. From that 
time Di. Lmdley wrote and X->i99lisbed a 
succession of hooks and xiaxiers on the 
general aiiaiigeinent, geneia, and species 
of x>lants, each leaching and advocatmg 
the natural system, and m 1816 he jno- 


duced '‘The Vegetable Kingdom,” a most 
comprebensive and comxdete book of si s- 
tematic science. Dr. Lindley was also 
a contiibntoi to the peiiodical press nx^on 
his favoui ite subject, and he conducted 
the " Gardeneis' Chioniele” from its com- 
mencement 111 1829 be was appointed 
to the chan of Botany, in University 
College, London, and he held that pro- 
fessoiship neaily twenty -five ycais. He 
was also, fiom 1835 till the lectures weie 
discontinued, lectuiei at the Botanical 
Gardens, Chelsea, which were the pro- 
peity of the Apothecaiics^ Society, and 
fiom 1822 he filled wuth assiduity the 
post of under -seer etaiy to the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. He was a Doctor of 
Civil Law% and also held an lioiioiaiy 
degree of Ph. D , presented to him hy the 
University of Munich Di. Lmdley was 
associated wnth the late Sii Joseph Pax- 
ton in supei intending the intermr of the 
fiist Crystal Palace. The library and 
museum of the Horticultural Society weie 
for many years under the charge of Pio- 
fessor Lmdley, and became much en- 
hanced m value thiongh his caie. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K G. 

Henry John Temide, Viscount Palmei- 
ston, KG, Fust Loid of the Treasuiy, 
having foi uxiwaids of half a century filled 
a conspicuous position in x>ohtical life, 
haling held duiing his caieer most of the 
Xnincipal ofiices in the State, and finally 
attained the highest, exxnied at Biockett 
Hall on the 18th of October, being within 
twm dajs of the comxfiotion of his eighty- 
first year. 

The deceased peer was the eldest sur- 
viving son ot Henry, second Viscount, by 
his second wnfe, Mary, only daughter of 
Benjamin Mee, Esq He w^as born in 
Paik-stieet, Westminster h Oct 20, 1781, 
and succeeded to the title April 17, 1802. 
His education commenced at Haiiow, wms 
continued at the University of Edmhuigh, 
and was coinxileted at St Johif s College, 
Camhiidge, w^hoie he graduated M A in 
1806. In the same ;jear, when the for- 
mation of the Gienville Admimstiation 
ohhged Loid Heniy Petty, on his acces- 
sion to the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to axipeal to his constituents. 
Lord Palmeiston, then little more than of 
age, contested wnth him the representation 
of Cambridge Uiiheisity, he was unsuc- 
cessful, and though his name appeared in 


* This fact appeals in the "Salisbmy 
Journal” of Nov. 1, 1784, his place of 
birth IS usually said to have been Bioad- 
lands, near Romsey, the family seat. 
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a doul)le return from Horsham, he failed 
to obtain a seat in Parliament. In the 
following yeai he again contested the Uni- 
versity, but failed, v,hen he was letninied 
for Newpoit, Isle of Wight, which he con- 
tinued to represent until elected Member 
for Cambridge On the foimatiou of the 
Duke of Portland's Adniinisti ation. Lord 
Palmerston, who had displayed considei- 
able ability in Pailiamcnt, was aiipointed 
a junior Lord of the Adiniialty, and a 
speech made by him on the 3rd ot Pebru- 
aiy, 1808, in opposition to Mi Poiisonby’s 
motion for the pi eduction of papers expla- 
natoiy of the gi ouiids-»on w Inch the Ad- 
ministration had advised the expedition 
against Copenhagen, may be legaided us 
an indication of the ininciple of nnicli ot 
his subse(juent practice as a diplomatist 
In 1809, on the resignation ol the Secre- 
tary ship at War by Loid Castleieagh, 
Loid Palmeiston was appointed to that 
olBee; wdneh he continued to hll until 
1828, undei the successive Admmistiations 
of Mr. Perceval, the Bail ot Liveipool, 
Mr. Caiimng, Loid Godeiich, and tlie 
Luke of Wellington He exhibited ic- 
markable ability lu his conduct as Setie- 
tai) at War He found his otKce, when 
lie entered it, in a state ot the gi cutest 
confusion, but he left it in the highest 
possible Older, lie matin ed and cairied 
into ohect ariangements for disjxising of 
vast an ears of unsettled aecoiiuts, to the 
great pecuniary gum and adiantage ot 
the public , and at the same tinu* ho ori- 
ginated vai ions rules and regulations undei 
which the system of inilitarv tiiiance was 
at once simplified and impimed Whilst 
discharging the duties of Secretuiy at 
"War, the welfaie as well as the honoui of 
the Biitish ann\ was the snhjeit of his 
constant solicitude In tlii‘ latter years 
of his admmislratiun he signalized him- 
self b;v the eou-^taut skiiimslies he held 
with the late Mr Hume Huimg the 
whole ot this peiiod he confined himselt 
in Ins speeches in Parliament chiefly to 
the business of his dejiaitment, iiiter- 
feiing occasionally only in discussions on 
other topics. Among these exceptions, 
however, was the impoilaiit and vexed 
c|uestion of Catholic Emancipation, to 
which he had always gi\ena steady sup- 
port A ditlereiice of opinion on the East 
lietfoid diseiifiaiichisemeiit tpiestioii oc- 
casioned his yyithdrawal from othce, and 
lie lemauied in opposition until the ueees- 
bion of Eail Giey to powder in E’ov 1830, 
w’heii he lecened the post of Foreign 
Hecietaiy in the Whig Mmistiy which 
wxis'then foimed, and he was eyer after a 
prominent leadei of the Liberal party. 
He lesigned when Sii Hoheit Peel, m 
1831, came into office, hut lesumed his 
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functions under Lord Melbourne in 1835. 
Tbc^foUoyymg six yeais yveio perhaiis the 
peiiod dining which he attained that 
lejiutation for biilliaiicy, alertness, and 
oimnscience as a Foreign Minister, which 
has made his name a yvord of exultation 
to his adnmers, and of execi ation and 
fear to some foieign Governments It 
was during this time that over the Con- 
tinent, from Spain to Turkey, the name 
ot “Palmeiston’’ began to be used as 
synonymous with English diplomatic ac- 
tivity, and it yvas duiing the same time 
that a paity of eiiatic politicians spiang 
up in England, who sought to prove that 
he was a voluntaiy tool of Bussia, and 
aigued for his impeachment 

In 18 IT Sir Kobeit Peel again came 
into })ower, and Lord Palmeiston went 
out of office with his paitj, and ceased 
to huym anj connexion with the direction 
of public alTaiis He did not, howevei, 
abandon Ins lntere^t in them or in the 
general discussion on politics Indeed, 
the close of that Session saw him appear 
m a new chaiacter The leader of the 
paity, Loid John Bussell, seeing the 
hopelessness of making an impiession in 
the then state of the public mind, left the 
House of Commons some time befoi e the 
Session tcnninated, and the dutj ot watch- 
ing the iVlimsteiial moyemeiits devolved 
u})on Loid Palmeiston In the following 
Session the Income Tax and the rcvisal of 
the tail 11 iully exoneiated the Ministry 
from the charge ot idleness oi inefficiency 
Loid Palmerston, tlieieiore, went back 
to his old tole — that of watclnng the 
eondiut of foreign affiiiis, which were now 
m the hands of Loi d Abei deen One of the 
questions on winch he stood foiw aid as an 
opponent of the Gmernment, was that of 
the Ashbmton treaty wntli the United 
States lespeetmg the settlement of the 
north-eastein boundary of Canada with 
the Slate of Marne The long-litigated 
question w'as settled by giving to the 
States a stiip of tcTiitoiy which had long 
been considered as Eiitish teiiitoiy, and 
which had been colonized by Biitish set- 
tlers, on the faith of its being so This 
h;y no means suited the tempei ament of 
Loid Palmeiston, who, ever jealous of his 
couiitiy’s lights and dignity, brought the 
tieaty containing this cession before tbe 
House, and stigmati/ed it as the “Ash- 
bmtoii Capitulation” He met with but 
few" symputhi/eis, however; and though 
his speecli was listened to with great 
attention, yet the House thinned the mo- 
ineiit he finished, and in a short tune it 
was counted out, so that his motion for a 
vote of censure was never put from the 
chan On the question of the Corn Laws, 
Loid Palmerston publicly announced, in 
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18 i5, his conversion to the principle of 
absolute lepeal, having befoie that time 
been in fci\ oui of a ti\ed duty, levied for 
the purposes of revenue When Sir Bo- 
belt Peel came to the same deteimmation, 
his cabinet being of opinion that the 
woik ought to be left to the Libeicd 
paity, lesigned office, and Lord John 
Bussell was sent for by the Queen, and 
entrusted with the task of forming a new 
Government. He solicited the assistance 
of his old colleagues, including Eail Grey 
and Lord Palmerston. The foimcr noble- 
man, disappiovmg of Lord Palmerstoffis 
foreign policy, letused to render any as- 
sistance to Loid John unless Lord Pal- 
meiston ueie eveludcd fiom office Lord 
Palmei ston, on the other hand, evpiessed 
his w illin guess to i efiaiii fioin taking office, 
but promised to give the new Goveiument 
all the suppoit he could The quariel, 
liowever, disconcerted the measuies of the 
Whig leader, and Sn Boiiert Peel was 
theicfoie called to the helm, and uiidei 
his auspices the law ahohshmg the pio- 
teeiive duty on corn was passed Soon 
aftenvaids Sn BobeiPs cabinet hioke 
up through the dissensions of the paity 
of which he was the head, and Loixl Pal- 
merston again came into office as Minister 
of Foreign Affiins m the summei of 1816, 
as a memhei of the new Whig Ministry 
of Loid John Bussell. He continued to 
diiect the diplomacy of the couiitiy in 
this capacity thiough the many difficult 
and intiicato foieign cinestions wdiicli 
aiosc Among these w'erc the tiouhles in 
Poitugal, the Swiss cjuostioii, the i evolu- 
tional y movements of 1818, the Spanish 
tml 7 oglto of 1818, tlie Gieek question, 
which had its oiigm in 1817, and was 
hi ought to an issue by the repiisals of 
1850, and, finally, the Hnngarian war, 
and the piotection of the fugitive Hun- 
garian chiefs In the year 1851, differ- 
ences with Loid John Bussell and with 
hib other colleagues induced him to lesign 
Loid Palmei ston w^as not long out of 
office In 1852 he became Home Se- 
cietary in the Coalition Government of 
Loid Aberdeen, and Premier in Fehru- 
aiy, 1855, wdien that Ministry broke up 
thiough the events of the Ciimean wm 
In 1857 a vote of censure was passed in 
the House of Commons on his policy in 
China, the effect of wdnch was a dis- 
solution. The election went in his favour, 
hut he wns obliged to letiie m 1858, m 
consequence of a defeat on the Con- 
spiracy Bill. In June, 1859, the shoit 
career of Loid Derby’s Goveniment came 
to an end, and Loid Palmei ston returned 
once more to the post of Piemiei, which 
he held until his death 

In 1839 Lord Palmerston inariied 
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Lady Emily Mary, sister of Viscount 
Melbourne, ard widow’’ of Eail Con per, 
but haviug no issae his titles aic extinct. 
These were Viscount Palmei ston, ot Pal- 
meiston, co Dublin, and Baion Temple 
of Mount Temple, co tSligo, in the Peci - 
age of Ii eland. He wns also a Knight 
Grand Cioss of the Bath, a Knight of 
the Tower and Swoid of Poitugal, and 
a Knight of the Gartci. In 1806 he 
received the degree of M A fiom the 
Umveisity of Cambridge, and lu 1SG2 
that of D C L. fi om the University of 
Oxford In 1861 he was appointed 
Lord Warden of ||^e Cinque Poits, and 
Governor or Constable of Dover Castle. 
He w^as an Elder Biothei of the Tiinity 
House, and Honorary Colonel of the 1st 
Cinque Ports AitiUery Volunteeis. 

Loid Palmei ston was a man of W’on 
derful activity both of mind and body, 
indefatigable in business, hut also entei- 
ing as fieely into all the pleasures of 
society as if he had no othei demands 
on his time He pieseived his health 
and strength until a very short tune 
hefoie Ins death, and, in spite of his 
advanced age, In', caieer w’as consideied 
to be piematuicly clo&ed, by impiudent 
exposiuc to sudden cold weathei his 
last illness was very hiief, and appa- 
lently jiainless. His owui desue was to 
he intencd m the lloinsey cemcteiy 
(his paients lie in the Abbey clmich), 
hut this was ovei ruled, and with gene- 
lal concurrence he wns bniied at West- 
nimstei, on the 27th ot Octohei, the 
pall being borne bj no less than ten 
cabinet inmisteis, and the Piince of 
Wales, the Duke of Camhiidge, the le- 
pi esentatives of foiirteoen foieign States, 
beside deputations fiom many pnbhc 
bodies, being among the mourners. 

‘^Lord Palmerston,” says a eontein- 
poiary wiiter, though an eminently 
popular immstei, wxrs by no means ser- 
vile m his deference to the opinions or 
prejudices of ‘an enlightened public ’ He 
was English, honest, open, plain-spoken 
in woid, and straightfoiwaid in his deal- 
ings — gay, cheerful, and caicless to a 
fault No man was moie thoroughly 
above all hj^pociisy Nor was he sedu- 
lous on all occasions not to shock deep- 
rooted prejudices The social qualities of 
Loid Palmerston will long he the theme 
of remaik A jovial, jocular, and genial 
man, who is always in good temper with 
himself and those aiound him, cannot fail 
to be popular among his fi lends and 
acquaintances And if any one was genial 
to tlie last, it was Lord Palmerston No- 
thing put him out of temper ,• no failure 
could distuib the serenity of his dispo- 
sition. He had no very strong views to 
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iiglit foi , no stern and ragged lino of 
uusweivmg policy did he evei propose to 
himself, but he al\\ ays took eaie to seize 
the tide at the hood, and to swim down 
along with it, to lay hold of e\eiy event 
as it rose, and to make it suhscivicnt to 
Ins turn. Hence, without ovei actually 
changing hit, political cieed, he scived and 
fought under vaiious chiefs of opposite 
politics and pimciples, so that few can 
remember the clay when his loidship had 
no official connexion ivith Bowiiing-sticet. 
But it mast be borne m mind that, even 
wdien ultia-Toiy ism was in the ascendant, 
Loid Hiliiieiston w’^asliin advance ot his 
age / and that e\ en then he might have 
hccii noticed rangmg himself amongst the 
Giants, Huskissons, and other pioneers of 
a more hbeial and enlightened policy 
Like Peel, if he was Conseivative fiom 
early impressions, he w as ever Liheial m 
his deepest convictions In the Foieign 
Office he w as from drat to last the coii' 
sistcnt opponent of Alisoliitism ; and 
wdierever a stiuggle aiose ioi constitu- 
tional rights, those engaged in it wcae 
sure to have his sympathy^, if not li’s 
suppoit 

Loid Palmeiston’s only hi other, foui 
years omigci lhan himself, w as the l.ite 
Hon Hir Whllinm Temple, K 0 B , many 
yeais IVImister Pleiupotentiuiy at Naples; 
he died uiiiuairied, in London, iii August, 
lH5d, a few weeks altei having leagued 
tlait post and leluim'd to England Ot 
his two Sisters, the elder, the Hon Fian- 
ces Tiunple, nuuiied in 1820, Admnal 
Wni Bowles, C B., and died in November, 
1838 the younger, the Hon. Eh/a belli 
Temphs inained, in 1811, the Bight 
lion. Lawieiice Sulutin, ot Ponsbouine 
Paik, Ileiifordshiiv, a Cbmimssioner of 
the Boyal l\Iilitaiy Asylum; she died 
in 1837, leaving two sons and thiee 
duagliiti', Hli ehUst sou died at Lima, 
tiagiiallv, in 1850 Her only leniain- 
ing son, the Bev Hent\ Sulnau, is jow^ 
lietloi ot Yuxall, Stef'oulsh'ie Her 
ehh'st (liuglitLi mained Mi Heniv ILp- 
pidev, her second daughtei, the Bev. 
B Baker, Yieai ot Fulham, lier thud 
daughter is unman led. TIiiis it will 
he seen that Loul Palmerbloii lett one 
nephew and three nieces 


SIR lOSEPH PAXTON, M.P. 

Ties eo linen t man, w*ho iaisc‘d hmiscdf 
fiom a liiiiuhle si ition to be the greatest 
gardenet o» Ins tune, the fuundoi ot a inwv 
style ol au hit ecd me, and a man ofgtmns, 
w ho dev oted it to objects m the highest 
and nuble&i sei &e popiilai, was bum at 
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Milton Bryant, near Woburn, Bedford- 
shire, August 3, 1803, and educated at 
the Giammar School of that town The 
son of parents in very modeiate circum- 
stances, he was obliged at an early age 
to seek means of supporting himself. 
Having become a skilful gaidener, he 
obtained employment at Chiswick, the 
scat of the Buko of Bevon-shiie Theie 
he had the good foituue to attract the 
notice of the Duke, who, m 1826, lemoved 
him to Ohatsvv oi th, and gave him a situa- 
tion of mci eased lesponsibihty , and even- 
tually he was made not only diiector of 
the magnifteent gaidens and grounds at 
Chatsvvoith, hut manager of the Buke^s 
V'list Beihyshiie estates. At Chatsvvoith 
lie had the supeimtendence of the exten- 
sive woiks w'lnch changed that ah’eady 
famous seat and grounds into the most 
splendid ducal lesiclence m England. 
The gaidens and gi omuls were entirely 
1 (‘modelled fiom the designs of Mi. 
Paxton , and while in a hoi ticultural 
point of Mew they weie coiisideied to 
have heeii laised to the foremost place 
among English gtiidens, as legaids ele- 
gance ot design they have met with 
general admnation, thoiigli in this latter 
lesptxt much has ah»ays been supposed 
to be due to the hm. ta'-te of the Buko 
him sell One meat featuit* of the woik, 
tlie gland coiiseiv^aioiy, liowevei, was 
known to he entiioly the pioduciiou of 
Ml Paxton. Tins election, m si/e be- 
yond any tiling then existing, btmg 
300 it long by 115ft wide, and covei- 
lug nearly an acre of giound, was not 
nH‘»ely an expaiiMon of an oidmary coii- 
seuatory With perfect simplicity, it 
cohibined much beauty of foim, and it 
was coii-tiueled on a foundation of the 
gieatest solidity , it lus au undei giound 
lailvv ay toi the use ot the gardeneis and 
woikimm, au elaboiate and successful 
syskm of luatmg and ventilation, and 
an lugf'inou'-. ridg<^-aiid-fLiriow ariange- 
ineiit ol the glass for the double pmpose 
of mei easing its powei of reastiiig liail- 
st<jrius and iacihtutiug the rapid pa-^hago 
ot ram watei — eoutiivauees since common 
enough 111 gigantic gla-s and non build- 
ings, imt then novel. It may he added 
as an illustration of the mechanical in- 
genuity’- of lilr Paxton, that the foity 
milc^ of sash-bar reqiiiied for the con- 
sul vatory were made by a machine of 
Ills own invention This remaikable 
editiee was m tact the jiaient of the far 
mole famous Ciysial Palace 

tMicu th(‘ si'heine of the fust Great 
Kxluhnion thie itened to lall tlirougli for 
the w.mt ot a suit, ibh* Imilduig, this was 
tlRMiian who stepped foiward to solve the 
difficuUy The aidntecis and the engi- 
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neers had hronght matters to a dead lock, 
and a gieat national fiasco, the most 
hnmihatmg thing that could ha^ipen to a 
practical people like ours, seemed im- 
minent. Then Paxton came with his 
simple but compi ehensive design, and all 
difeculty vanished The ingenious gai- 
dener was so cleaily and unmistakeably 
light ill what he pioposed, and he had 
so many backeis in eveiy diiection, that, 
as if Pi’ospeio’s wand had waved, oppo- 
sition vanished The fairy structuic vas 
erected, and, as all the woild well remem- 
beis, the greatest tiiumph of the Great 
Exhibition was loudly pioclamied to be 
the building. His design, as is well 
known, was, with very slight modifica- 
tions, earned out under his supeimten- 
dence. With the general public the 
budding w’as fiom the hist a hivouiite, 
and it gained lathei than otheiwnse by 
familiarity As a recognition of his meiit, 
Mr. Paxton received the honoui of knight- 
hood and when the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany w^as formed he was* invited to piepare 
a revised design foi the building on its 
new site at vSydcuhain, and was appointed 
director of tbo gaideii, park, &q He 
availed himself of the oppoituniiy so to 
remodel the plan and adapt it to the new 
site as to show in a ycvj striking man- 
ner the artistic capabilities of the new^ 
style he may be said to have cieated In 
this budding Sii Joseph Paxton cairied 
out, piohaldy to the fullest extent, the 
ideal he had been led to imagine in the 
com sc of his Cliafsw^oith expeiience m 
huildmg, and in the giouiids and gai- 
dens may in like manner be traced the 
influence of his Cliatsw^’O! tli studies 
Costly and beautiful as are the Chats- 
w’Oith gardens and terraces, the foun- 
tains and wateiwoiks, they have but 
served as models for the nobler gardens, 
ten aces, and fountains of the Crystal 
Palace , and whatever objections may he 
raised to particular points of detail, it 
must he regarded as no small triumph 
to have designed and carried out woiks 
so vai lous, so vast, and so beautiful 

After the completion of the Crystal 
Palace, Sn Joseph Paxton appeared in- 
clined to puisne the profession of an 
architect, hut the only woik of any con- 
sequence that he erected, is a mansion 
of a veiy costly and fanciful design at 
Feiiieres, in Fiance, for the Baion James 
de Potlischild, he also made extensive 
alterations at the seat of Baion M A 
de Rothschild, Meutmoic, Buckingham- 
shire Inins later yeais 811 Joseph was a 
good deal connected \vith large industiual 
and commeicial uiideriakings. His \ei- 
satile ability w as w^ell show n m the sug- 
gestion, and siibsequenlly 111 the orguni- 
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zation, of the Army Woiks Corps, which 
served in the Ciimea 
In 1827 Ml Paxton maiiiod Sarah, 
the daughter of Mr. Thomas Bown. 
In 1854 he was elected, w^ilhout opposi- 
tion, M P. foi Coventry, and continued 
to lexnesent that hoiough until his de- 
cease He was elected Fellow of the 
Horticultuial Society in 1826, and of 
the Linnsean Society m 1833 , and in 
1814 he was cieated a Knight of the 
Older of St Vladimir by the Empeior 
of Russia Sii Joseph contributed some- 
what extensively to the hteiatuie of 
horticulture. Among other things, he 
wrote a “Practical Ticatise on the Cul- 
ture of the Daldia,^^ 1838, and a “Cot- 
tage Calendar,^'’ which has had an enor- 
mous cnculation, he also edited, wholly 
01 m part, “Paxton^s Flowei Gaideu,” 
“Pocket Botanical Dictionary, “Hoi- 
ticultural Register, and “Botanical Magji- 
zine.^^ He died at his lesidence acljom- 
mg the Crystal Palace on the 8 th of tlune, 
m the sixty -third year of his age. 


SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D , C.B., 
RN,FRS. 

This distinguished natmalist, who.^e 
death took place on the 5th of June at 
Lanciigg, near Giasmeie, was the son of 
Gabiicl Richardson, Esq , of Rosebunk, 
pio\ost of Dnmiiics, by the danghtei of 
Petei Mundell, Esq., a descendant of the 
Maundells or Maundevilles of Toithos- 
wxild and Tmwald, and w^as boin at Dum- 
fiies in 1787 He was educated at the 
Dumhies Giammar School, was sent to 
the University of Edmbuigh in 1801, and 
m 1807 he entered the Royal Navy as 
an assistant-surgeon He was 111 the 
same yeai pi esent at the siege of Copen- 
hagen, and ill the next j eai he wxis em- 
ployed on the coast of Portugal, when, 
befoie he had obtained the age of tw^enty- 
one, he w’^as laised to the laiik of acting- 
suigeon of “L’Hercule,” 74, m acknow'- 
ledgment of his coolness and biaveiy 
shown m a night attack by boats on a 
French hug in the Tagus This w^as 
rapid promotion, but it was follow’^ed bj- a 
somewhat unexciting loimd of ciuising 
and convoying, off Toulon, in the Baltic, 
on the West Afiican coast, and at Quebec, 
till the years of Canadian and Georgian 
wairfaie m 1813 and 1814, wlien he served 
as suigeon to a battalion of Maimes. 
With these lattei expeditions Richaul- 
son"s acquaintance wuth actual waifare 
ended, and, with one momentons excep- 
tion, liom 1811 to the day of his death he 
never, so fai as we know, saw another 
shot fired m anger. 
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His services were noi accepted, tliotig-h 
they weie offeicd, for the short war of 
3 815, aod the Youiig suigcou of ei^hi- 
aTid'twentv feat him'^eli dovii in Blen- 
heim -street, and studied anatomy for 
two jeiuts theie uiidei Mr Brookes His 
zeal foi solf-nn]>i o\ einent was soon to 
meet witli its due lewaid He found 
favour in the disceinmi> e>es of Sir Jo?e])li 
Banks, Mr Kobeit Brown, and Cajitain 
Fianldin On \ohintceiing for the hist 
Aictic 0\ Cl land Expedition undei the 
last-iiaiuod ot those three famous men, 
his SC) MOOS weie aeeeplcd, and a diicetiou 
and ('olouiiii^ wa*-. «iveu to his whole lite 
liein ehuuaid h^ the new held thus opened 
to Ins labouis 

His scieniitir lile heqan with the pnb- 
healion, in 1823, ot Sir John Fiaukliifb 
Kai ratn e. In tlie ajipeiuhx to that w ork 
we find Geognustical Obseixaiions, lie- 
nu'iks on the Anioia Boieahs, Notices 
of Fishes, and a Botanical Appendix, h;^ 
Dr. Richardson,"' and in the Iiitrodnc- 
tion, wTitten by Sn J Fianklin, wm load 
(p \iv) PS tollow'S — “To Di Richardson 
in paitienlar the exclnsue meiit is due of 
whatever collect ions and observations lia\ e 
been made in tlio department ot natiiial 
histoiy, and I am indebted to him in no 
small dep;ree toi his fiiendly advice and 
assistance m the piepaiation of the pre- 
sent narratne."’ 

Tlie iiiainmaha and hiids of Sir Edw^ard 
Parry's \ ovas^e had then natuial history 
given to the woild by Dr Richardson 
in the veiy year (1825) m winch ho 
sailed a second tune with Franklin to 
the Pol ir regions In this second Over- 
land I^xpedition Dr Richardson was de- 
tuui(‘d Ironi John Fiunkhii, on the 
sptcwl duty of smveung the coast he- 
tu (‘cn the M.icLenzieand Coppei ininerivci s 
— a task uliich, uinlei other auspices, .he 
x\as once inoie to go tluough two-and- 
twent\ yeais later Di Richaidsou tells, 
in som(‘ hiiiidied jaicrcs of the hook pub- 
lished by Sii John FianUin in 182S, liis 
own stoiy ot liis own expedition, and the 
iimeteen bundled and ciglity miles they 
travelled ovei in the seventy -one days c)f 
their absence 

The chief scientific fruit, however, of 
the second Arctic Expedition, so far as 
Dr. Richardson w^as coneeined, is lepie- 
foentt‘d by the truly magnificent wwk, 
“Fauna BonMi-Animcaiia,” It appeared 
in se\eral tpuiito volumes from 1829 to 
1837. 

Su* John Richardson was knighted in 

18 IG 

Ills scieiititle writings fill up some 
iwt*uty \olnims, treating mainly of the 
i-ofiugy of mammals, birds, and tlshes, 
and uistiucinely of the distribution 
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of species. The “ Fauna Borcaha-Ainen- 
* cana"is almost fiist in jioint of tune, as it 
IS epute 111 point ot size and impoitance 
“The Polar Regions,'' on the other hand, 
a model ate- sized octax’o, whicl:| appealed 
in 1861, and was neaily', thong li not 
quite, the last work he pulilished, is, pei- 
haps, the most generally interesting ot all 
his wilting^. In his latter years, as may 
1)0 soon from the last-mentioned work. Sir 
John Richaidson took gicat mteiest in 
etlinological and linguistic studies , and 
the exccllcut picpai*atioii and the well- 
bal meed judgment which foity yeais of 
zoological study had confeired upon him, 
made him, as a similai eouise ot study 
has made the not dissimilar chai actor. 
Von Baei, a true and a tiust'voithy 
anthiopologist. The museum at Haslar 
owes its existence to his zeal and eiieigyx 

Passing fioni vSii John's scion ti lie to 
his philantlii opic wmik, we may piomi- 
nently mention the gieat impiovemeut 
which, at this selfsame Haslar, he edected 
111 the condition and treatment of lunatic 
sailor^. He had, of cotu’se, to encounter 
opposition, but he finally'- earned his point, 
and had the daily satisfaction of watching 
fiom Ins own windows the actual woikmg 
of the humane plans he had advocated 

His administrative ability^ w^'as conspi- 
cuous His purely medical and profes- 
sional duties he discharged w ith unfailihg 
encigy and punctuality 

Fiiendship and enterprise never shone 
out more hiightly than they" did m Sir 
John’s tliiid Aictic Expedition, in seaich 
this tunc foi, not m company w"ith, his 
“ dear friend," Sir John Franklin. At 
the age of sixiy-one, he undertook once 
again to explore the same ice-hound sea- 
board, hetw"een the Mackenzie and the 
Coppermine iiveis, which he had exploied 
m tlie luteiests of geogiaphical science at 
the age of tliii ty-eight. Ho has himself 
told the story of this chivalious mider- 
takmg in the two volumes of the “Boat 
Vo\age," ])ut many volumes might ho 
wiitten on the lesson and example which 
that stoiy fuiinshes 

He returned for another half-dozen 
years to Haslar, fi om 1849 to 1855, when 
he retired from the service m which he 
had spent nearly half a century. Duiing 
the ten yeais, from his sixty-eighth to 
Ins seventy -eighth year, he was on con- 
stant duty as a niagisti ate and as a chair- 
man of meetings , he xusited Rome and 
Naples, and earned through the press five 
volumes or more of revisions of scientific, 
and especially ichthyological, works. 

It wmiild be unjust to pass over with- 
out mention the amiable and endeai ing 
qualities of Su John Richardson's prh^ate 
character. Forgetfulness of self, and 
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thouglitfalness for otliers, trutlifnlness 
and ehai ity, were the prominent features 
in his daily life and beaimg. 


ISAAC TAYLOE. 

As an Essayitot and philosophical writer 
of high reputation and evtensive popii- 
laiity, the life of Mr Taylor presents but 
few incidents except tho^e w hich are fur- 
nished by a pi oti acted hteiai*y career 
He closed his life in the quiet seclusion m 
which it had been chiefly spent, at Stam- 
foid Elvers, in Essex, on the 28th of 
June, at the age of 77 years. 

He was born at Lavenham, in Suffolk, 
in 1787, and was the son of Mi Isaac 
Ta^loi, an aitist and Dissenting teacher, 
•v\ho afteiwaids settled at Ongar He 
■was trained as an artist, but eaily in life 
he adopted literature as his profession, 
and he -was also the authoi of seveial 
mechanical inventions He w’as indeed a 
member of a very talented family His 
fathci, Isaac Tayloi, of Ongai , his uncle, 
Chailes Tayloi, the learned editoi of 
^‘Cahnet,'” ins sisteis, Ann and Jane 
Taylor, the joint authoi s of ‘‘Oiiginal 
Poems and “ Hymns foi Infant Minds 
his iiiotlier, Ann Taylor, and his brothei, 
Jefficys Tayloi, pioduced wmiks which 
attained a ivide populaiity In 1818 he 
became a contiibutoi to the ^"Eclectic 
lleview,'^ m conjunction with Eobeit 
Hall, John Eostei, and Josiah Condei 
His fiist independent hteiaiy ventuie 
was a small lolunie entitled “Elements 
of Thought,^’ published in 1822. This 
W'as succeeded by a tianslation of the 
“Chaiacteis of Theophiastus,^' wuth clever 
and oiigmal illustiations, etched by the 
author , by the “ Histoiy of the Trans- 
mission of Ancient Books to Modern 
Tillies,^’ the “Piocess of Histoiieal Pi oof,^^ 
the “Memoirs and Coiiespon deuce of Jane 
Taj lor,’’ and by a new translation of “ He- 
rodotus” None of those early hteiaiy 
ventuies had veiy eminent success, but he 
at last discoveied the tiue vein in which his 
genius lay In 1829 the “Hatuial His- 
toiy of Enthusiasm ’ was published anony- 
mously Coming out at a time of gieat 
political and religious feiment, and otteimg 
a solution of tlie problems of the day, the 
hook w as recen ed wnth exti aoi dmai y favour 
by the public, and rapidly i an through eight 
or lime editions With the obj ect of giving 
continuity to the philosophical and leli- 
gious theoiies which he ad\anced m the 
“ Hist 01 y of Enthusiasm,” Mi Tayloi, in 
the couise of the next seven yeais, pub- 
lished that senes of woiks on which his 
fame must rest — “Fanaticism,” “Sum- 
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tual Despotism,” “Satuiday Evening,” 
and the “Physical Theoiy of Another 
Life,” wmiks which ha\e all had an exten- 
sive sale The publication of the last of 
these woiks led to the leluctant surrender 
of the authoi ’s incognito The unknowm 
wiiter leceived an uigcnt request from the 
late Dr. Chalmeis to stand for the chair 
of logic in the University of Edmbuigh, 
pii opposition to the late Sir William 
* Hamilton, w^ho, howcvei, was elected by a 
small maj 01 ity Subsequently Mi Tailor 

brought out his work entitled “Home 
Education,” wUieh has had an extensive 
populaiity He afterwards joined the 
Eev Eobert Traill in bunging out a new 
tianslation of “Josephus” This costly 
work was accompanied with numerous 
illustrations engiav'od by some most in- 
genious machineiy, the invention of wdiicli 
had been the amusement of Mi Tayloi ’s 
leisuie houis Tlie death of Dr Tiaill at 
the eve of the publication of tins w'orlc 
brought upon Mi Taj lor heavy pecuniary 
responsibilities, from w^hich foi many years 
he w^as unable to extiicate himselt. The 
engiaving machine w^as patented in Eng- 
land, li eland, and America, and, though 
productive of small henefit to the inveiiloi, 
realized laige returns in the hands of 
otheis Al)out this peiiod the “Tiacts 
foi the Times” weie ci eating gieat ex- 
citement 111 the lehgious w'oild Mi. 
Tayloi believed that the wiiteis of the 
“Tiacts” w'eie giving a pen cited \iew 
of the tendencies, doctiinal and iitual, 
of the caily Chinch, and he stilted the 
results to which his stndj of the Fatheis 
had led him, in a wmik entitled “ Ancient 
Chiistianity ” 

After an interval of some years, Mr, 
Tayloi published essays on the lives of 
Loyola and of Wesley, and a volume 
published anonymously at Cambridge, en- 
titled the “Restoiation of Belief” Two 
volumes of essays, “ Logic aud Theology ” 
and “Ultimate Civihzation,” a series of 
lectures, originally dehveied m Edin- 
burgh, ou “The Spiiit of the Hebrew 
Poetiy,” and a senes of autobiogiaphical 
papeis published last yeai in “Good 
Woids” weio the last occupations of his 
declining years 

Many membeis of Mr Tayloi ’s family 
displayed gieat aptitude foi hteiatuie, 
but he comluned witli it much aitistic 
and mechanical genius The oiiginahty 
and power exhibited in some of his eaily 
designs, ongiaved foi BoydelTs Bible, 
weie cominemoiated in Gilcluist’s “Life 
of Blake ” One of the most complicated 
aud beautiful pieces of mechanism now at 
woik m Blanches tei is Mr Ta;^loi’s ma- 
chine foi eugiavmg patterns on rolleis 
foi caheo pimfcing, the plates which ilius- 
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tiate Traill’s Jose])lms” were engiavod 
by tins process 

Tiioxigli brought; up as a DHscutcr, 
Ml T\\\lor, at an eaily period of his 
111 Cl ary cai eor, gave evidence of Ins pie- 
ference for the E'stahhbhed Chuich, and 
he soon after joined its coinmiiinou, but 
this did not lead to a seveiancc of tiiendly 
intci course with his foiinoi associates. 


CIIAllLES WATERTOM. 

Charles Watciton, Esq , of Walton Hall, 
in the county of Yoik, died on tlic 27th 
of May, at lus seat, AValtoii Hall, near 
^\''akeheld, fioin the eliects of an acci- 
dental fall Tins distiiigiuslied gentleman 
had lepiite not only a^ a natnialist and 
tiaieller, be was a man of vaiied genius 
and of much xvoith, and was every wdicre 
popiiku In his owii neighboin hood he 
was farailiaily and affectionately known 
as “ Squire Water ton ” He w^as the 
iddest son of Thomas Wateiten, Esq, of 
Walton Hall, by his wife, Anne, danglitci 
and eventually sole hen ess of Edwaid 
Reding field, Esq , of Oxtou He wus born 
June 12, 1782, and leccived his education 
at Ston;^liuist, the cclebiatcd Jesuit Col- 
lege 111 Laueasliire Theie he lemainod 
until neaily twenty-one yeais of ago, and 
there he hecanic an accomplished scholar, 
and paiticulaily a great adcqit m the 
Latin languacre He in Ins youth re- 
nounced the use of wnne and spnitnous 
liquois, and adlieied to that I’enunciation 
thiough hie His love of natural history 
often led him into jilaying tiuaiit, but 
eventually lus nisiiuctors gave him moie 
libel ty to ])ursue his favoiiiite study 
Soon after leaving Stoiijhuist the young 
man made a tour into Spam There he 
met with many stiange advcntuies, m- 
cludmg finer and eaitliqnakes. lie, m 
LSOl, went out to superintend his uncle’s 
(Cliristopliei \raterloii’fe) e'^tates in Hc- 
merara That uncle and ln> own father 
being dead, m 1812 Charles Watciton de- 
livered up his Diineraia tiust, and came 
as squiie to Walton All subsequent 
vintb wdueh h^ paid to South Ameiica 
were undei taken with no other object in 
Metw than the pm suit of natuial histoiy 
The well-known hook he published “The 
Wandeimgs in South Aineiica,” heais 
testimony to lus wonderful adventures 
duiiiig these visits The vivacity with 
winch Ins narratives abound render them 
some ot the most charming productions 
of their kind. Mr Walerton latterly 
made fieijuimi journeys to Belgium and 
Italy I hs “ Essav s oil Natural History,” 
ha V e bee n eolketed fiom “ Loudon’s Maga- 
zine,” and' edited by himself, in a hand- 
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some volume, to winch he prefixed a most 
amusing autobiography This work is as 
sai castic and i acy as “ The Wanderings,” 
and full of mteiesting and acute obsei- 
vation. It should he added of Mr. 
Wat ei ton that he was the first biid- 
stufier of Ins day, and lp.b collections in 
that way at Walton are magnificent. 
Cliailes Wat ei ton, wnth all his many 
eccentiicities wiitien, spoken, and enacted 
— was of a tiuly gentle spiiit He was be- 
ne\ olent to all — both to man and hi uto , he 
e\ei enjoined and piactised the kindest 
tieatmcnt of animals, evincing a gcneial 
sympathy toi* aids tliem, and the greatest 
hoiroi of any wanton peisccntioii of them 
One of Ins well-known tiaits was ncvei to 
allow a shot to be fiicd on his giounds 
except to keep dowui the labbits, whose 
impudent invasions weie too much even 
toi him The lesnlt was that in Walton 
Paik many a laie bud and animal has 
made its haunt in safetvy and the cm ions 
bight may be therein seen of heions 
and other equally shy mcmbeis of the 
feathered tribe lemammg unmoved at 
the leport of a gun Walton Hall stands 
on an island in the centie of a lake, and 
has the honoui of having successfully re- 
sisted an attack fiom Oliver Ciomwell 
A musket -hall, said to have been filed by 
Cioniwell’s own hand, lies embedded to 
this day in its w all, and used, w itli some 
piide, to he pointed out by the squire. 
He libeially tliiew open the park, and it 
was the i esort, dining the summer months, 
of nnmeious pleasure-parties Watei- 
ton w^as a devoted Catholic, hut even 
his religious fervour was of a friendly 
nature, and could only be remaiked by 
the moie pungent and plajfnl manner he 
adopted tow aids those of different creeds 
to Ills owm. He left behind him smgulai 
mstiiictions concerning his fimeial, which 
were faithfully cainod out A mauso- 
leum foi tlio leception of Ins body had 
long been erected peai the top end of the 
lake This sepnlchie rests beneath the 
oveihanging shade of two veneiable oak- 
trees The body was diiected not to be 
earned to this last earthly home by land, 
but to be conveyed ovei the lake in a 
boat, the monineis following in the jvake. 
Mr MMton wnote his own epitaph in 
Latin The translation runs thus — 
“ Pi ay foi the soul of Charles Waterton, 
boin June, 1782 , died 18 — , w^hoso weary 
hones lest lierc ” Mr Wateiton mariied. 
May 11, 1829, Anne, second daughter of 
Chailes Edmonstone, Esq., of Carclross 
Park, Dunbartonshire, who died within 
a year, leaving him an only son, Edmund 
Waterton, Esq , J P., D L., E.S A., now 
of Walton Hall The family of Waterton 
is one of the oldest in the realm ; its name 
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is in Domesday Book , and its crest of a 
bear was given by Eichaid Coeni de Lion 
to the ciusader iSii Eobeit Watciton m 
lev aid of his \aloui at the Battle of 
Ascalon^ in 1191 In Thomas 

Wateiton fought with no less distinction 
at Agmcourt Another Watertou was on 
the side of til king at Maiston Moor. 
Brom Wateiton, m Liucohislni e, their 
oiiginal seat, the Wateilons removed to 
Walton, in YoikJiiie, some centimes ago, 
and tlieic they have continued to flouii&h 
111 high position and geneial estimation 


CAEDHSTAL NICOLAS WISEMAN 

This eminent dignitary and repiesen- 
tative in England of the Homan Church, 
who died in London on the 15th of Eeb- 
ruaiy, at the age of 62, w\as the son of the 
late Mr .Tames Wiseman, mei chant, of 
Waterfoid and of Seville, in which latter 
city the late Cardimalwas boin on the 2nd 
of August, 1802 The lamily of Wiseman 
is one of considerable antifpiity, and they 
appear to have had lands m the county of 
Essex since the i eign of Edw^ai d lY Soon 
aftei the Beformation, Sii John Wiseman, 
wdio had been one of the Auditois of the 
Exchequer under Henry YIII , and w'as 
knighted foi ins biavery at the Battle 
of the Spuis, acquiied by pin chase Much 
Canheld-paik in that county His grand- 
son, William, who mained into the noble 
family of Capel,*afteiwvaids Eails of Essex, 
was eieated a baionet by King Chailcs I 
in 1628, and a youngei biotliei of the 
second baionet w^as Loid Bishop of Dio- 
moio. The title has continued in a diiect 
line of succesbion down to the picsent 
time, and is now^ repiesented by Sir Wil- 
liam Saltonstall Wiseman, eighth baronet, 
W'ho IS a Captain m the Boyal Navy. 
From a younger bianch of this family the 
late Caidinal tiaditionally claimed de- 
scent His Emmence^s mother, wdiose 
maiden name w^as Strange, and whose 
family, in spite of huge coufseations of 
their piopeity under Olivei Ciomwmll, is 
still seated at Avlwaid’s Town Castle, in 
the county of Kilkenny, lived to see hei 
son elevated to a Cai dinar s hat, and died 
full of years in 1851. 

Though horn upon Spanish soil, yomig 
Nicolas Wiseman, when he w^as little more 
than five > ears old, wais sent to England. 
He ai lived at Portsmouth in Januaiy, 
1808, m the Melpomene ft igate, Captain 
Parker, and w^as sent, while still very 
young-, to a boaidmg school at Waterfoid 
111 March, 1810, he was tiansferied thence 
to the Roman Catholic College of St 
Cuthbeit, at TJsliaw^, ncai Duiham, wuieie 
he leinained until 1818. In that year he 
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obtained leave to quit IJsliaw for Rome, 
where he ai lived in the December of tint 
yoai, and became one of the hist inemhois 
of the Eiiglnh College, then recently 
founded at Rome In the next yeai ho 
had the lionoui of pieachmg befoie the 
then Pope, Pius VII , and having pm sued 
wuth diligence the usual couise ot philo- 
sophical and theological studies, he main- 
tained a public disputation on theology, 
and wns cieated a Doctor m Divinity 
July 7, 1824, shortly befoie the comple- 
tion of Ins twenty-second year 

In the following Spring he received 
holy oidcrs, and m 1827 was nominated 
Piofe^sor of Oiiental languages in the 
Roman University, being at that time 
Vice-Rector of the English College, to the 
lectoiship of which he was piomoted m 
the ycai 1829 He had alieady distin- 
guished himself, not ineiely as a theolo- 
gian, but also as a scholar, foi in 1827 
he composed and punted a learned woik, 
entitled “^Iloim S^iiacse,^' chiefiy diawm 
fioin Oiieiital manuscripts m the Libraiy 
of the Vatican 

Di. Wiseman returned to England in 
1835, and m the winter of that yeai de- 
liveied a sciies of lectures, duiiug the 
season of Adient, at the Saulmiaii Chapel 
m Lincoln’s-mn-fields In the Lent or 
the following yeui, at the lequest of the 
late Bishop Bramston, then Vicar-Apo- 
stolicot the London Distiict, he cleliveied 
at St Maiy^s, Mooi fields, anothci couise 
of lectin es, m wdiich he vindicated, at 
consideiable length, the pimcipal doc- 
times and piactices of the Roman Cxtho- 
lic Cliuicli, and with such success, that 
the Roinaii Catholics of the metiopohs 
picsented him with a gold medal, com- 
memorative of their gratitude and of their 
high legal d for his talents and acquire- 
ments These ^^Lectuies'"* w’'eie speedily 
followed by a Treatise on the Holy 
Euchaiist,^^ which occasioned a theolo- 
gical controversy wutli Dr Tiirton, the 
late Bishop of Ely, and by another w’ork, 
in tw^o volumes, entitled, “Lectuies on 
the Connexion between Science and Re- 
vealed Religion In the Lent of the 
year 1837, wdicn he happened to be m 
Rome, he delivered foui lectures on the 
^‘Offices and Ceiemonies of Hol^y Week,^^ 
wdiich weie afleiwaids given to the w'Oild 
as a sepal ate publication 

In 1810 the late Pope Gregory XVI 
inci eased the nninbei of Ins Vicais-Apo- 
stolic in England fiom four to eight, and 
Dr Wiseman wxas appointed coadjutor to 
the late Bishop Walsh, then Vicar-Apo- 
stolic of the Midland Distiict, being at the 
same time elevated to the Piesidency of 
St. Maiy’s College, Oscott, neai Birming- 
ham. AVliile theie be took the deepest 
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interest in theological movement at 
Oxfoid winch is associated with the names 
of Dr Newman and Dr Pusey, and which 
has fumidied Pome with many distin- 
guished lecniits In 1848, on the deatli 
of Bishop Giiffiths, Di Wiseman became 
Pro-Vicar-Apostolic of the London Bis- 
tiict, and subsequently was nominated 
coadjutor to Di Walsh, cum jvie st'c- 
cess'ionis, on the translation of that pre- 
late to London Bishop Walsh suivived 
hib tianslation but a shoit time, and on 
his death, in 1849, Bishop Wiseman suc- 
ceeded liim as Vicar-Apostolic 

The next stage in Di Wiseman^s life is 
that winch, as it has been moio contro- 
verted i ban any otliei, so also is that by 
whitli his name will he longest lemem- 
beied In August, 1850, Bishop Wise- 
man w'as summoned to Pome, to the 
threshold of the Apostles,’’ by his Holi- 
ness Pope Ihus IX , wdio on the 29th of 
the following September issued his cele- 
brated “Apostolical Lettei,” re-establish- 
ing the Poman Catholic hieiarchy in Eiig- 
huicl and Wales, at the same time issuing 
a ‘‘ Briet ” elevating Dr Wiseman to the 
“ Archhishopiic of Westminstei ” In a 
private coiisiston, held the follovMiig day, 
tile new “ xirchhishop ” was laiscdhy the 
Sovereign Pontiff to the dignity of a Cui- 
dmal l-’iiest, the aueient cliuich ot St. 
Pudeutnuia, at Pome, in confoiinity with 
the eeclesiastical custom, being selected 
hv him us his title Ills Emmence w'as 
tile seventh Enghshmtin who has been 
elevated to the liat of a Caidinal since 
the Peforniatioii, Ins predecessors in this 
dmnilv having been Cardinal Pole, Car- 
dinal Allen, Caidmal How aid, Caidinal 
Yoik, Caidinal Weld, and Caidmal Acton 
The name of Caidmal Wiseman was 
wtH known m that ixntion of the Iiteiary 
woild whieli inteiests itself m coutioveisy, 
as one of tlie most fieqiieiit and able eoii- 
tiibiitorsh) the‘"Dahlm Pevnew,”of wdiicli 
lie was tor vane \ears tlie joint editoi 
Among other piodiietionsot his jien wdiich 
appeared in tliat periodical we iiuv name 
his “Stnctiiics on the High Church 
Movement in Oxford,” which weio le- 
priiited by tbe Catholic Institute about 
tvventj ^ears ago for circulation in a cheap 
form, luider the uttraetivm title of “ High 
Church Claims ” His Eminence’s “ Essays 
and Contributions to tbe Dublin Review’” 
were colU‘et<*d and piiblisbed, witli a pre- 
face bv tbe author, in three volumes 8vo 
in 185*4 It is also understood that he con- 
tributed to the “ Penny Cyclopcodia” the 
ariiclc which tieats on the “Catholic 
Cl rich Anicng the best known of his 
Euui'chce's (sflic’ eontroveisial and mis- 
ceiiaiieous pubhealions are his “ Pabiola,” 
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a tale of the Early Christians ; his “ Pemi- 
mscences of the Fom last Popes/’ “A 
Letter on Catholic Unity,” addressed to 
the late Earl of Shrew’shuiy, “A Letter 
to the Pev J H Newman, on the Contro- 
versy relating to the 0\foid Tracts for 
the Times,” and “A Lottei addressed to 
John Poyncler, Esq , upoiPlns work en- 
titled ^ Popery in Alliance with Heathen- 
ism To these must he added his “Ap- 
peal to the Reason and Good Feeling of the 
People of England,” les peeling the “Pa- 
pal aggression,” m whicli he endeavoured 
to piov’e that the matter at issue was 
meiely a question i elating to the internal 
and spii itiial organization of the Enghsli 
Poman Catholics, and in no sense a tempoi al 
measure, or one which mvolv eel any pi actical 
assault on tlie fiecdora of Protestants 
To the London w oi Id and to the public 
at large Caidmal Wiseman’s name was 
familiar by his fiequont appeal ance upon 
the platfoim as a piiibhc leetuier upon a 
wide range of subjects connected with 
education, history, art, and science, and 
in this capacity lus Eminence always 
found an attentive audience, even among 
those who w’eie most coiiseioutiously op- 
posed to his spiiitnal pretensions 

The illness of which liis Emmenec died 
had been of long standing, and when ho 
left England for Pome m tlie Spung of 
18G0, theie weie many of his fneiids who 
feaied that they would see his face no 
moie But he hv^ed to letuiu to Eng- 
land, and to lecover some portion of Ins 
foinicr health It is almost snpeitluous 
to add that Ins Emmenee’s loss was 
seveiely felt among the Enghsli Roman 
Catholics, both lay and cleiical, as ho was 
one of the few membeis of their body who 
hud eaiiied for himself <i wide and lasting 
reimiatiou foi ability and learning. 

The Caidinal was a foieign member of 
the Pujal Society of Liteiature, and a 
coi 1 os ponding member of the Po^al 
Asiatic Society He was not only a 
thoiough mastei of English, but also an 
admnable linguist, being well acquainted 
with sev’eial Continental and Oiiental 
languages. He may he well said to have 
been, like Wolsey, “fioin his cradle a 
sdiolai, and a iijie and good one, exceed- 
ing wise, fair-spoken, and peisuading,” 
but, unlike tbe gi eat Caidinal of ""the 
Tudor age, the Pi elate of the time of 
Victoria was nowise “lofty and soui.” 
The lemams of the deceased Cardinal lay 
for some da,vs m state m his house in 
ITork -place They w’cre thence removed 
to his pio-cathedial, St Maiy’s, Moorfiekis, 
and were iiiteired, with siilendid leligious 
ceremony, iii the Roman Catholic ceme- 
tury at Kensal-green. 
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THE CASE OF THE BISHOP OF NATAL. 

The judgment of tlie Lords of the Judicial Committee of the Piivy Council upon 
tlie Petition of the BisEop of Natal, refeired to the Judicial Committee hj Her 
Majesty's Order in Council of the 10th of June, 1864, was delivered on the 
20th of Maich, 1865 — 

Present — The Lord Chancelloi, Lord Cranworth, Lord Kingsdown, the Lean 
of the Arches, and the Master of the Rolls 

This very important decision, which treats of the whole position, authoiity, 
and charactei of the so-called Church of England in the Colonies, and of the 
persons who assume to hold office in it, aiose out of the pioceedings taken hy the 
Bishop of Cape Town, Di Giay, foi the piu’pose of depriving the Bishop of 
Natal, Dr Colenso, of his episcopal see and jurisdiction, on the ground that 
his published wiitings were contrary to the Articles and Poimulaiies of the 
Church. 

Dr Colenso at the outset protested agamst the whole proceedings, denied the 
jurisdiction in hdc re of his Metiopolitan, and announced his intention of 
appealing against any sentence that might be pronounced against him Not- 
withstanding his protest, the Bishop of Cape Town claimed to exeicise coercive 
jurisdiction over his suffiagan Bishop, by virtue of the letters patent under 
which the office of Metropolitan Bishop had been conferred upon him by the 
Clown, whereby it was provided that any proceedings against either of his 
suffragan Bishops of Graham's Town or Natal should originate and be cairied on 
before the Bishop of Cape Town, with a final appeal to the Archbishop of Can- 
teibury ; and accoidingly the Bishop of Cape Town pioceeded to try the charges 
of heiesy brought against the Bishop of Natal, and, having heaid the case, he 
pronounced a sentence of deposition against the latter, and subsequently pro- 
hibited the cleigy in the diocese of Natal fiom yielding obedience to their 
deposed Bishop The Bishop of Natal was advised that the exercise of this 
juiisdiction on the pait of the Metropolitan was not only an assumption of 
power unknown in the history of the Western Chm*ch, Cathohc or Protestant, but 
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that it was plainly at variance with the settled principles of constitutional law as 
applied to colonies or settlements wiiicli have acqniied legislative institutions o£ 
their own He accoidingly presented a petition of complaint and appeal to the 
Queen as Sovereign of this lealm, and as the head of the Church of England, 
piaying that the letters patent granted to the Bishop of Cape Town, in so far as 
they purported to create a court of ciiminal justice within the Cploiiy of Hatal, 
and to give the Archbishop of Canteibmy appellate juiisdiction in causes between 
the Metropolitan of Cape Town and his suffragan Bishops, and in so far as they 
derogated fiom the Bishop of HataTs rights under his own letters patent, were of 
no force or avail in the matteis complained of, and that the pretended tiial and 
proceedings before the Bishop of Cape Town, and the sentence pionounced by 
him, were null and void in law. The petition of complaint and appeal also 
prayed that, if necessaiy, the Bishop of Hatal might he heard upon the meiits of 
the case, by way of appeal from the sentence of Bishop Giay This petition of 
complaint and appeal was piesented to the Queen through the Secretaiy of State 
for the Colonies, in the spring of 1864, and was refen ed to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to hear the same and lepoit to Her Majesty their 
opinion thereon. The whole matter was aigued in the month of December by 
counsel for the Bishop of Natal, and also foi the Bishop of Cape Town. The 
case of the latter, as presented by his counsel at the bar, was shoitly as fol- 
lows — That the letters patent under which the office of Metropolitan Bishop 
had been confeired upon the Bishop of Cape Town expressly authorized him to 
exercise coercive juiisdiction ovei his suffiagan Bishops, and that the only appeal 
fiom his decision was to the Aichbishop of Canteibuiy, that if such letters 
patent weie insufficient in point of law to confei such jurisdiction, the Bishop of 
Natal had, by taking the oath of canonical obedience^o the Bishop of Cape Town 
as Metropolitan, submitted himself, as a matter of contiact, to the jhinsdiction of 
the latter , and, lastly, that if deithei of these positions were sound in point of 
law, and if, consequently, the pioceedings and sentence at Cape Town were a 
nulhty, the Bishop of Natal might disregard them altogether, and that he had no 
nght to come to the Sovereign to ask for a declaration as to their invalidity — that 
he might defy the sentence, and, if necessary, call upon the civil tribunal at Natal 
to protect him against the consequences of such sentence. 

With these four questions the Judgment deals, furnishing cleai and categorical 
answers to each of them. 


“ JUDGMENT. 

The Bishop of Natal and the Bishop of Cape Town, who are the parties to 
this proceeding, are ecclesiastical persons, who have been created Bishops by the 
Queen m the exercise of her authoiity as Sovereign of this lealm and head of the 
Established Chuich. These Bishops weie consecrated under mandate from the 
Queen by the Aichbishop of Canteihiuy, in the manner prescribed by the law of 
England. They received and hold their dioceses under grants made by the 
Crown. Their status ^ therefore, both ecclesiastical and temporal, must he ascei- 
tained and defined by the law of England, and it is plain that their legal 
existence depends on acts which have no validity or effect except on the basis of 
the supremacy ol the Crown. Fniiher, their lespective and relative lights and 
liabihties^ must be determined by the principles of English law applied to the 
conhlructioii of the grants to them contained in the letters patent, for they me 
the creatmes of EngEsh law, and dependent on that law for them existence. 
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riglits, and attributes. We must treat tbe paities before us as standing on this 
foundation and on no other. Tbe letters patent by which Di. Gray was 
appointed Bishop of Cape Town, and also Metiopolitan, passed the Gieat Seal on 
the 8th of Decembei, 1853. These letters patent lecited, among other things, 
that it had ‘been lepiesented to Her Majesty by the Aichbishop of Canterbmy 
that the then existing see oi diocese of Cape Town was of inconvenient extent, and 
that foi the due spiritual care and supeimtendence of the religious interests of 
the inhabitants theie, and for the maintenance of the doctrine and discipline of 
the United Chuich of England and Ii eland within the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope and its dependencies, and the Island of St. Helena, it was 
desirable and expedient that the same should be divided into three (or more) 
distinct or separate sees or dioceses, to be styled the Bishopric of Cape Town, the 
Bishopric of Graham’s Town, and the Bishopiic of Hatal — the Bishops of the 
said several sees of Graham’s Town and Hatal and then successors to be subject 
and subordinate to the see of Cape Town and to the Bishop theieof and his 
successois, in the same manner as any Bishop of any see within the province of 
Canterbmy was under the authority of the aichiepiscopal see of that province 
and the Archbishop of the same and the letteis patent contained the following 
passages — 

“ ‘ And we do further will and ordain that the said Eight Eev. Father in God, 
Eobert Gray, Bishop of the said see of Cape Town, and his successors the Bishops 
thereof for the time being, shall be, and be deemed and taken to be, the Metro- 
politan Bishop in oui Colony of the Cape of Good Hope and its dependencies, and 
our Island of St Helena, subject neveitheless to the geneial supeiintendence and 
revision of the Aichbishop of Canteibmy for the time being, and suboidinate to 
the archiepiscopal see of tne province of Canterbmy, and we will and ordain 
that the said Bishops of Graham’s Towm and Natal respectively shall be suffragan 
Bishops to the said Bishop of Cape Town and his successors And we will and 
giant to the said Bishop of Cape Town and his successors full power and 
authority, as Metropohtan of the Cape of Good Hope and of the Island of 
St Helena, to perfoim all functions peculiar and appropriate to the office of 
Metropolitan within the limits of the said sees of Graham’s Town and Natal, and 
to exercise metropolitan jurisdiction over the Bishops of the said sees and their 
successois, and over all archdeacons, dignitaiies, and all othei chaplains, ministeis, 
priests, and deacons in holy orders of the United Chmch of England and Ireland 
within the limits of the said dioceses. And we do by these presents give and 
grant unto the said Bishop of Cape Town and his successors full power and 
authority to visit once m five years, or oftener if occasion shall lequire, as well 
the saicl several Bishops and then successors, as all dignitaiies and other 
chaplains, ministeis, piiests, and deacons in holy orders of the United Chuich of 
England and Ireland resident in the said dioceses, foi correcting and supplying 
the defects of the said Bishops and their successors, with all and all manner of 
visitorial j'misdiction, power, and coercion. And we do hereby authorize and 
empower the said Bishop of Cape Town and his successois to inhibit during any 
such visitation of the said dioceses the exeicise of all or of such part or parts of 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the said Bishops or their successors as to him, the 
said Bishop of Cape Town, or his successors, shall seem expedient, and dming the 
time of such visitation to exeicise by himself oi themselves, or his or their com- 
missaiies, such powders, functions, and jmisdictions in and over the said dioceses 
as the Bishops thereof might have exercised if they had not been inhibited from 
exercising the same. And we do further oidain and declare that if any person 
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against wKom a judgment or decree stall be pronounced by tbe said Bishops or 
tbeir successors, or tbeir commissary or commissaries, shall conceive himself to be 
aggiieved by such sentence, it shall be lawful for such person to appeal to the 
said Bishop of Cape Town or his successors, provided such appeal be entered 
within fifteen days after such sentence shall have been pronounced. And we do 
give and grant to the said Bishop of Cape Town and his successors full power 
and authority finally to decree and determine the said appeals And we do 
farther will and ordain that in case any proceeding shall be instituted against 
any of the said Bishops of Giaham’s Town and Natal, when placed under the 
said metiopolitical see of Cape Town, such proceedings shall oiigmate and he 
earned on before the said Bishop of Cape Town, w^hom we heieby authorize and 
diiect to take cognizance of the same . . . And if any paity shall conceive 

himself aggrieved by any judgment, decree, or sentence pronounced by the said 
Bishop of Cape Towm or his successois, either m case of such leview oi m any 
cause onginally instituted befoie the said Bishop or his successors, it shall he 
lawful for the said party to appeal to the said Archbishop of Canterbury or 
his successors, w^ho shall finally decide and determine the said appeal ’ 

“ The letters patent which constituted the see of Natal and appointed the 
appellant to that see, were sealed and bear date on tbe 23rd of November, 
1853, fifteen days before tbe giant of the letters patent to the Bishop of Cape 
Town. The letteis patent cieatmg the see of Natal recited the patent of Sep- 
tember, 1847, which created the oiiginal diocese of Cape Town, and appointed 
Dr Gray the Bishop thereof, and that he had since lesigned the office of Bishop 
of Cape Town, whereby the said see had become and was then vacant The 
patent also recited that it was expedient and desiiable that the said diocese 
should be divided into three or more distinct and separate dioceses, to he styled 
the bishopiics of Cape Town, Giaham's Town, and Natal, the Bishops of the said 
several sees of Graham’s Towm and Natal to be subject and subordinate to the see 
of Cape Towm and the Bishop thereof and his successors, in the same manner as 
any Bishop of any see within the province of Canterbury was under the autho- 
rity of the archiepiscopal see of that province and the Archbishop of the same ; 
and the letters patent proceeded to erect, found, make, ordain, and constitute the 
district of Natal to be a distinct and sepai ate Bishop’s sec and diocese, to be called 
tbe bishopiic of Natal. And after appointing Dr. Colenso to be the Bishop of 
the said see, and giantmg that the said Bishop of Natal and his successois should 
be a body coipoiate, the letteis patent contained the following passage — 

“ ‘ And we do fiiither oidain and dedaie that the said Bishop of Natal and 
his successois shall he subject and suhoidinate to the see of Cape Town, and to 
the Bishop theieof and his successors, in the same manner as any Bishop of any 
see within the province of Canterbury, in our kingdom of England, is under the 
authority of the archiepiscopal see of that piovinee, and of the Archbishop of the 
same; and we do heiehy farther will and oidain that the said John William 
Colenso, and every Bishop of Natal, shall, within six months after the date of 
their respective letteis patent, take an oath of due obedience to the Bishop of 
Cape Town for the time being, as his Metropolitan, which oath shall and may he 
ministered unto him by the said Archbishop, or by any person by him duly ap- 
pointed or authorized for that pm pose ’ 

** Tk» letters patent then pioceeded to confer on the Bishop of Natal and his 
successois episcopal jurisdiction and authoiity over all lectois, cuiates, ministers, 
chaplains, priestK, and deacons within the diocese, and directed that, if any paity 
filiouid coaceire himself aggrieved by any judgment, decree, or sentence pio- 
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nouneed by tbe Bi&liop of Natal or bis successors, be should have an appeal to 
tbe Bisbop of Cape Town, wbo should finally decide and determine the appeal. 
Undei these letters patent the appellant was consecrated on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1853, and he took an oath of canonical obedience to the Metropolitan Bishop 
of Cape Town, which oath was administered to him by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and was in these words . — 

“ ‘ I, John Wilham Colenso, Doctor in Divinity, appointed Bishop of the see 
and diocese of Natal, do profess and promise all due reverence and obedience to 
the Metropolitan Bishop of Cape Town and to his successors, and to the Metio- 
politan Church of St George, Cape Town.’ 

“ At this time there was not m reality any Metropolitan see at Cape Town, or 
any Bishop thereof, in existence These several letteis patent were not granted 
in puisuance of any Ordeis or Order made by Her Majesty in Council, nor were 
they made by virtue of any statute of the Impeiial Paibament, nor were they 
confiimed by any Act of the Legislatuie of the Cape of Good Hope, or of the 
Legislative Council of Natal. Pievious to these letters patent being granted, the 
district of Natal had been erected into a distinct and sepaiate Government; and, 
by letters patent granted by the Ciown in 1847, it was oidained that it should 
have a Legislative Council which should have power to make such laws and 
oidmances as might be required for the peace, ordei, and good government of the 
distiict. With respect to the Cape of Good Hope, by letters patent dated the 
23rd of May, 1850, it was declaied and oidained by Her Majesty that theie 
should be within the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope a Parliament, which 
should be holden by the Governor, and should consist of the Goveinoi, a Legis- 
lative Council, and a House of Assembly, and that such Parhament should have 
authority to made laws foi the peace, welfaie, and good government of the settle- 
ment In the year 1863 ccitain chaiges of heiesy and false doctrine were pre- 
feried against the appellant before the Bishop of Cape Town as Metiopolitan, 
and upon these charges the Bishop of Cape Town, claiming to exeicise jurisdic- 
tion as Metropolitan, did, on the IGth day of Decembei, 1863, sentence, adjudge, 
and decree the appellant, the Bishop of Natal, to be deposed from his office as 
such Bishop, and to be further prohibited fiom the exeicise of any divine office 
within any part of the metropolitan piovince of Cape Town In pronouncing 
this decree, the Bishop of Cape Town claimed to exeicise jurisdiction as Metro- 
politan by virtue of his letters patent, and of the office thereby confeiied on him, 
and as having thereby acquired legal authority to try and condemn the appellant j 
and the appellant protested against such assumption of juiisdiction. This sen- 
tence and decree of Dr Gray as Metropolitan has been pubhshed and promulgated 
in the diocese of Natal, and the clergy of that diocese have been thereby pro- 
hibited fiom yielding obedience to the appellant as Bishop of Natal, In this 
state of things three principal questions aiise, and have been argued befoie us. 
Bust, Weie the letters patent of the 8th of December, 1853, by which Dr Giay 
was appointed Metiopolitan, and a metropolitan see or piovmce was expiessed to 
bo created, vahd and good in law ? Secondly, Supposing the ecclesiastical relation 
of Metropohtan and sufiiagan to have been created, w^as the grant of coeicive 
authority and jmissdiction, expiessed by the letters patent to be thereby made to 
the Metropolitan, valid and good in law ? Thirdly, Can the oath pf canonical 
obedience taken by the appellant to the Bishop of Cape Town, and his consent to 
accept his see as part of the Metiopolitan province of Cape Town, confer any juris- 
diction or authoiity on the Bishop of Cape Town by wffiich this sentence of 
deprivation of the bishopric of Natal can be supported? With respect to the 
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first question, we apprefiend it to be clear upon principle that after tbe establisb- 
ment of an independent Legislature in tbe settlements of tbe Cape of Grood Hope 
and Natal there was no power in tbe Crown by virtue of its prerogative (for these 
letters patent were not granted under tbe provisions of any statute) to establish 
a Metropolitan see or province, or to create an ecclesiastical corpoiation whose 
status, rights, and authority the colony could be required to recognize. After a 
colony or settlement has received legislative institutions, tbe Crown (subject to 
the special provisions of any Act of Parliament) stands in the same relation to 
that colony oi settlement as it does to the United Kmgdom It may be tine 
that the Crown, as legal head of the Church, has a light to command the conso- 
ciation of a Bishop, but it has no powei to assign him any diocese, or give him 
any sphere of action within the United Kingdom. The United Chuich of Eng- 
land and Ireland is not a part of the Constitution in any colonial settlement, nor 
can its authorities oi those who bear office m it claim to be recognized by the 
law of the colony otheiwise than as the membeis of a voluntary association The 
course which legislation has taken on this subject is a stiong proof of the coriect- 
ness of these conclusions. In the year 1813 it was deemed expedient to establish 
a bihhopiic in the East Indies (then under the government of the East India 
Company), and although the Bishoxi was appointed and consecrated under the 
authority of the Ciown, yet it was thought necessaiy to obtain the sanction of 
the Legislature, and that an Act of Pailiament should be passed to give the 
Bishop legal status and authoiity Accoidingly, by Statute 53id of George III , 
cap. 155, sec 49, it was enacted that m case it should please His Majesty by his 
Koyal letteis patent to erect, found, and constitute one bishopiic for the whole 
of the British teriitories in the East Indies and paits therein mentioned, a certain 
salary should be ^laid to the Bishop by the East India Company , and by the 51&t 
and 52nd sections it was enacted that such Bishop should not ha\ e oi use any 
jurisdiction, or cxeicise any episcopal functions wliatsoever but such as should be 
limited to him by letteis patent, and that it should be lawful for His Majesty by 
letters patent to grant to such Bishop such ecclesiastical jiuisdiction and the 
exercise of such episcopal functions within the East Indies and parts afoiesaid as 
His Majesty should think necessaiy for administeiing holy ceremonies, and for 
the supenntendence and good goveininent of the ministers of the Chuich estab- 
lishment within the East Indies and parts afoiesaid Subsequently, in the year 
1833. it Avas deemed light to found two additional bishopiics — one at Madras, 
and the other at Bombay , and again an Act of Pailiament (3id and 4th of 
William lY , cap 89) ivas passed, by the 93id section of ivhich it was enacted in 
like manner that the Ciown should have poiA^ei to grant to such Bishops Avithin 
their dioceses ecclesiastical jurisdiction , and it was also enacted and declaied that 
the Bishop of Calcutta should be Metiopolitan in India, and should have as such 
all such jurisdiction as the Ciown should by letteis patent direct, subject never- 
theless to the geneial supenntendence and levision of the Aichhishop of Canter- 
bury; and It was provided that the Bishops of Madias and Bombay should he 
subject to the Bishop of Calcutta as Metropohtan, and should take an oath of 
eauoiikal obedience to bim. Ho again, Avhen, in 1824, a Bishop was appointed in 
Jamaica by letters patent containing clauses similar to those Avhich aie found in 
the letters patent to the piesent appellant, it ivas thought necessaiy that the 
legal status and authority of the Bishop should he confiimed and established by 
an Act oi the colonial Legislature. The consent of the Cioaaui was given to this 
cohinial Act, ivhhh would have been an improper thing, as an injury to the 
Crow 11 s pren^gative, unless the law advisers of the Government had been satisfied 
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that the colonial statute was necessary to give full effect to the establishment of 
the bishopiic. The conclusion is further confirmed by obseiving the course of 
Imperial legislation *on the same subject — ^namely, the creation of new bishoprics 
in England. When four new bishoprics were constituted by Henry YIII , it 
appears to have been thought necessary, even by that absolute monaich, to have 
lecourse to the authority of Parliament, and the Act that was passed (viz^, the 
31st of Henry YIII , cap. 9, which is not found in the oidinaiy edition) is of a 
singular charactei. Aftei referring to the slothful and ungodly life which had 
been used among all those which bore the name of leligious folk, and reciting 
that it was thought, therefore, unto the King s Highness most expedient and 
necessary that moie bishoprics, collegiate and cathedral churches should be estab- 
lished, it was enacted that His Highness should have full power and authority 
fiom time to time to declare and nominate by his letters patent, or other muting 
to be made under his gieat seal, such number of Bishops, such number of cities, 
sees for Bishops, cathedral churches, and dioceses by metes and bounds, for the 
exeicise and ministration of their episcopal offices and administiation as shall 
appeitain, and to endow them with such possessions after such manner , form, and 
condition as to Ms most excellent wisdom shall be thought necessary and con- 
venient. This statute, which was repealed by the 1st and 2nd of William and 
Maiy, cap. 8, sec. 18, does not appear to have been revived. It is remarkable as 
granting power to nominate and appoint new Bishops, as well as to create new 
sees and dioceses. So also in recent times the two new bishopiics of Manchester 
and Ripon were constituted, and the new Bishops received ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, under the authority of an Act of Parliament. It is true that it has been 
the practice for many years to nisei t in letters patent creating colonial bishopiics 
clauses which purport to confer ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but the foims of such 
letters patent w^ere probably taken by the official peisons who piepaied them from 
the original forms used in the letteis patent appointing the East Indian Bishops, 
wuthout adverting to the fact that such last-mentioned letters patent weie gi anted 
undei the piovisions of an Act of Parhament We therefore airive at the con- 
clusion that, although in a Ciown colony, properly so called, oi in cases where 
the ietteis patent aie made in puisuance of the authority of an Act of Pailiament 
(such, for example, as the Act of the 6th and 7th Yictoria, cap 13), a bishopiic 
may be constituted and ecclesiastical jurisdiction conferred by the sole authoiity 
of the Crown, yet that the letters patent of the Crown mil not have any such 
effect or operation m a colony or settlement wffiich is possessed of an independent 
Legislatme The subject was considered by the Judicial Committee in the case 
of ‘ Long V the Bishop of Cape Town,’ and we adhere to the principles which 
are there laid down The same reasoning is of couise decisive of the second ques- 
tion, whether any juiisdiction was confeiied by the letters patent Let it be 
granted or assumed that the letters patent are sufficient in law to confer on Dr. 
Giay the ecclesiastical status of Metropolitan, and to cieate between him and the 
Bishops of Hatal and Graham’s Town the peisonal relation of Metropolitan and 
suffragan as ecclesiastics, yet it is clear that the Ciown had no powei to confer 
any juiisdiction or coercive legal authority upon the Metiopolitan ovei the suffia- 
gan Bishops, or over any othei poison. It is a settled constitutional principle 
or rule of law, that, although the Crown may by its prerogative estabhsh Coui'ts 
to piocecd accoidmg to the common law, yet that it cannot create any new Couit 
to administer any other law, and it is laid doAvn by Lord Coke in the 4th Insti- 
tute, that the erection of a new Court with a new jurisdiction cannot be without 
an Act of Pailiament. It cannot be said that any ecclesiastical tribunal or juris- 
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diction is teqtdred in any colony or settlement wliere tliere is no Establislied 
Clmrcli , and m tbe case of a settled colony tlie ecclesiastical law of England 
cannot, for tlie same reason, be treated as part of tbe law wbicb tbe settlers 
carried witb tbem from tbe mother countiy So much of tbe letteis patent now 
in question as attempts to confei any coercive legal jiuisdiction is also m viola- 
tion of tbe law as declared and establisbed by that part of tbe Act of tbe 16tb 
Cbailes I., cap 11, wbicb remams nm’epealed by tbe 13tb Charles II., st 2, 
cap. 12 It may be useful to state this in detail. By tbe 16tb and 17tb sections 
of tbe 1st of Elizabeth, cap. 1, entitled ‘ An Act for restoiing to tbe Crown tbe 
ancient Juiisdiction ovei tbe State Ecclesiastical and Spiiitual, and abolishing 
all Foieign Power repugnant to tbe same,’ it was enacted that all usurped and 
foreign power and autboiity, spiiitual and temporal, should for ever be extin- 
guished within tbe lealm, and that such juiisdictions, piivileges, superioiities, and 
pre-eminences, spiritual and ecclesiastical, as by any spiiitual oi ecclesiastical 
power 01 autboiity bad theretofore been oi might lawfully be exercised oi used 
for tbe visitation of tbe ecclesiastical state and persons, and for reformation, order, 
and collection of tbe same, and of all manner of heresies, schisms, abuses, offences, 
contempts, and enormities, should for ever be united and annexed to tbe Imperial 
Crown of this realm And by tbe 18tb section tbe Queen was empowered by 
letters patent to appoint peisons to exercise, occupy, use, and execute all manner 
of spu'itual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction within tbe lealms of England and Ireland, 
or any other tbe dominions and countiies of tbe Crown Undei this statute tbe 


High Commission Couit was eiected, which was abolished by tbe 16tb of Cbailes 
I , cap 10 By tbe Act of tbe 16tb of Charles I , cap. 11, tbe 18tb section of 
tbe 1st of Elizabeth, cap 1, was wrbolly lepealed, and by tbe 4tb section of tbe 
same statute all spiiitual and ecclesiastical persons oi judges weie foi bidden, 
under seveie penalties, to exercise any juiisdiction or coercive legal autboiity, 
an enactment wbicb closed all tbe regular established ecclesiastical tiibunals , 
but, by tbe 13tb Charles II , cap. 12, tbe ordinary ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
autboiity, as it existed before tbe year 1639, was, with certain savings, restored to 
tbe Archbishops and Bishops ; and tbe Act of tbe 16tb Cbailes I , excepting what 
concerned tbe High Commission Court, oi tbe erection of any such like Court by 
commission, was repealed, but ivitb a proviso tbat nothing should extend or be 
constiued to renve or give force to tbe enactments contained in tbe 18tb sec- 
tion of tbe 1st Elizabeth, cap 1, which should remain and stand lepeaied. There 
is, therefore, no poiver m the Cioim to create any new or additional ecclesiastical 


tribunal or juiisdiction, and tbe clauses which puipoit to do so, contained in tbe 
letters patent to tbe appellant and lespondent, aie simply void in law. ISTo 
Metropolitan or Bishop in any colony having legislative institutions can, by 
virtue of tbe Ciown’s letters patent alone (unless granted undei an Act of Pailia- 
ment, oi confirmed by a colonial statute), exercise any coercive jmisdiction, or 
bold any court or tribunal for tbat purpose. Pastoial or spiritual autboiity may 
be incidental to tbe office of Bishop, but aU jurisdiction in tbe Church, wbeie it 
can be lawfully confeiTed, must pioceed from tbe Crown, and be exeicised as tbe 
law directs *, and suspension or privation of office is matter of coercive legal juris- 
diction, and not of mere spiritual authority. Thirdly— If, then, tbe Bishop of 
Cape Town Ind no jurisdiction by law, did be obtain any by contract or sub- 
mission on the part of tbe Bishop of Katal ? Tbeie is nothing on which such an 
arpinicni can be attempted to be put, unless it be tbe oath of canonical obedience 
taken by the Bi^op oi brutal to l)r. Gray as Metropolitan. Tbe argument must 
be tbat, bulb parties being aware tbat tbe Bishop of Cape Town bad no juris- 
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diction or legal antiioritj as Metropolitan, the appellant agreed to give it to him 
hy voluntaiy submission. But, even if the parties intended to enter into any 
such agieement (of which, however, we find no trace), it was not legally com- 
petent to the Bishop of hiatal to give, oi to the Bishop of Cape Town to accept 
or exercise any such jurisdiction. There remains one point to be consider cd It 
was contended before us that, if the Bishop of Cape Town had no juiisdiction, 
his judgment was a nullity, and that no appeal could lie fiom a nullity to Her 
Majesty in Council But that is by no means the consequence -of holding that 
the respondent had no jurisdiction The Bishop of Cape Town, acting under the 
authority which the Queen’s letters patent purported to give, asserts that he has 
held a court of justice, and that with certain legal forms he has pronounced a 
judicial sentence, and that, by such sentence, he has deposed thg Bishop of Hatal 
from his office of Bishop, and deprived him of his see. He also asserts that, the 
sentence having been published in the diocese of Hatal, the clergy and inhabi- 
tants of that diocese are thereby deprived of all episcopal super mtendence. 
Whether these piocecdings have the effect which is attiibuted to them by the 
Bishop of Cape Town, is a question of the greatest impoitance, and one which 
we feel bound to decide We have already shown that there was no power to 
confer any juiisdiction on the respondent as Metropolitan The attempt to give 
appellate jurisdiction to the Archbishop of Canterbury is equally invalid This 
important question can be decided only by the Sovereign as head of the Estab- 
lished Church, and depositary of the ultimate appellate jurisdiction. Before the 
Eeformation, in a chspute of this nature between two independent prelates, an 
appeal would have lain to the Pope , but all appellate authority of the Pope over 
members of the Established Chuich is by statute vested in the Ciorvn It is the 
settled prerogative of the Crowm to receive appeals in all colonial causes, and by 
the 25th of Henry VIII., cap 19 (by which the mode of the appeal to the Crown 
in ecclesiastical causes is diiected), it is by the 4th section enacted that ‘for lack 
of justice at or in any of the Couits of the Archbishops of this realm, or in any of 
the King’s dominions, it shall be lawTul to the parties grieved to appeal to the 
King’s Majesty in the Court of Chancery,’ an enactment which gave nse to the 
Commission of Delegates, for wffiich this tiibunal is now substituted. Unless a 
contioveisy, such as that which is presented by this appeal and petition, faUs to 
be determined by the ultimate jurisdiction of the Ciown, it is plain that there 
would be a denial of justice, and no remedy for great public inconvenience and 
mischief It is right to add, although unnecessaiy, that by the Act 3rd and 4tli 
of William IV , cap 41, which constituted this tribunal, Her Majesty has power 
to lefer to the Judicial Committee for hearing oi consideration of any such other 
matters whatsoever as Hei Majesty shah think fit, and this Commission is there- 
upon to hear or consider the same, and to advise Her Majesty thereon , and that 
on the 10th of June, 1864, it was ordered by Her Majesty in Council that the 
petition and supplemental petition of the appellant should be, and the same w-ere, 
thereby leferred to this Committee, to hear the same and report their opinion 
thereupon to Her Majesty Their Loidships, therefore, will humbly report to 
Her Majesty their judgment and opinion that the proceedings taken by the 
Bishop of Cape Towui, and the judgment oi sentence pronounced by him against 
the Bishop of Natal, are null and void in law.” 
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II. 

THE MXJBDEB IN PLAISTOW MARSHES. 

At tlie Central Criminal Court, on tlie lltli of J anuary, before tbe Lord Cbief 
Baron and Mr Justice Blackburn, Berdinand Edwaid Kail Kobl, aged 26, sugar 
baker, a German, was indicted for tbe muider of Jobn (alias Christian) Pubrop, 
also a German At tbe prisonei’s desiie a juiy of six Englishmen and six 
foreigners was empanelled. Tbe Solicitor-Geneial (Sir R P. Colliei), in 
opening tbe case,"' said tbe piisoner, who bad foimcily been a butcher, bad been 
in England tbiee or four years In Septembei last be went to Germany Soon 
aftei bis letuin be married He bad pieviously been very poor, and subse- 
quently bis poveity seemed to be aggiavated On bis letiiin fiom Germany bo 
was accompanied by tbe deceased, aged 21 yeais, with whom be said be bad been 
long acquainted, but in fact be meiely became acquainted with him on boaid tbe 
steamer. On arriving m England tbe piisonei intioduced tbe deceased, Eubiop, 
to Mis Wcinen , and Eubrop, after lodging at Mis Warien’s for awhile, went to 
lodge at tbe prisoner s. He was of a kind and confiding disposition, and be 
placed a sum of money and bis best clothes in tbe bands of bis landlady, 
MivS AVanen It did not appeal that be bad acted similaily on going to lodge 
at tbe prisonei’s, but whilst be lodged tbeie tbe piisonei pledged a laige portion 
of Fubiop s clothes On tbe morning of tbe 3id of Novembei, 1864, tbe piisoner 
and Eubiop wont out together, and Eubiop nevei letiirnod Kotbing was beaid 
of him till tbe 8tb of Kovember, when bis headless body was found in Plaistow 
Marshes, and tbe bead was found some days aftei waids neai tbe spot Eearful 
injuries bad been inflicted upon the body He bad been knocked down by a blow 
on tbe back ot tbe bead, and be nevei recoveied consciousness AVben tbe 
piisoner letuined borne on tbe 3rd of Novembei be was coveied with mud. 
Counsel then detailed tbe subsequent facts, and (‘ailed tbe following witnesses — 
Mis. Elizabeth Wairen, of3, Nelson-stioct, Plaistow, said the piisonei befoie 
going to Geimany bad lodged vutb her, and paid 11s Gd a week* for boaid, 
lodging, and washing He was vciy poor He went to Geimany in September, 
and returned m a toitnigbt Eubiop came with him Eubiop was a slight, 
gentlemanly-looking young man, and at tbe piisonei’s lequest Eubiop lodged 
with witness, and gave her six soveieigns, a silver watch, and a chain to take 
care of foi him. On tbe Monday befoie tbe mnidei, tbe deceased went to bve 
i\itb tbe piisoner, owing her fifteen shillings, which be objected to pay; but be 
afterwards paid He took away bis things, and witness never saw him again 
alive. His box appealed to be full of clothes He was a veiy quiet young 
man — James Wairen, tbe last witness’s husband, said Eubiop gave bun tbe six 
so^e^elgns and the watch, &c , to take caie ot on tbe 2nd October, and in two hours 
afterwards they weie leturned to him —Eliza Wbitmoie, of Hay-stieet, Plaistow, 
said she and her husband lodged m tbe piisonei’s bouse. At half-past nine a m. 
on the 3rd November, tbe prisoner and Eubiop went out together At three o’clock 
the pnsom^r returned and said be bad been looking foi Eubiop, and that be bad 
inisMHl him in tbe Commercial-road whilst be (tbe pnsonei) was making mqiimes 
in a. Migar-luniM* He said be would wait two boms for Enbrop, and if be did 
not leluin be (tbe piisoner) would bieak open bis box. Afteiwaids be took 
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a poker and went npstaiis He came down, saying tkat lie kad kroken open tke 
box, and tkat Eukiop would never come back, as all kis clotkes weie gone 
Soon afteiwaids ke skewed witness a knife wkick ke said ke found in tke box. 
(Tkis was tke knife wkick was afterwards found in tke reed bed ) On tke foui-tk 
moining after tke muider ke went out at kalf-past five, and on kis leturn ke said 
ke kad keen looking for work, but tkat tke gentleman wkom ke expected to see bad 
gone to Scotland Wken ke returned on tke 3id November ke looked veiy ill — 
Mary Ann W ade corroborated tkis evidence, and said tkat wken tke pi isonei i etui ned 
on tke 3id November ke looked very pale, and kis eyes were sunk in kis kead. 
Tke ckopper now produced belonged to witness’s kusband Tke prisonei was ui tke 
kabit of boil owing it. — Jokn Skeldon, wko was piesent wken tke piisoner bioke 
open Eukrop’s box, said tkere was notkmg m it except some collars, an old pair 
of trousers, and an old skiit — Hemy Zulck, of Hay-street, deposed tkat on tke 
morning of tke 3rd of November ke saw tke deceased and tke piisoner Kokl 
walkmg towards tke leed bed, wkere Eukiop’s body was found, ancl ke lost sigkt 
of tkem at tke end of Plaistow-walk Tkat was at ten o’clock, and ke nerei saw 
Eukrop again alive At kalf-past foui ke met tke piisonei, wko said tkat ke and 
Eukiop kad gone to London togetkei, and ke went into a sugar-kouse, and on 
coming out missed Eukrop — Witness said tkat ke kad seen tke deceased and 
Kokl walking togetkei tkat moining on tke banks of tke Tkames, and tke 
piisonei made no leply — Otker witnesses coiToboiated tke statement tkat 
tke piisonei and deceased weie walking togetkei at tke place mentioned — 
Wm Jackson said tke piisonei bougkt two cabbages fioni kmi on tke 5tk of 
November, and witness seeing five oi six sovereigns in kis kand, said, “ If I kad 
so muck money, I skould kai e a glass ” He said be was going to Germany, and 
on bis letiiin ke would set up a beeiskop — Josepk Williams, of 8, Hay-stieet, 
said ke in Septcmbei last became acquainted witk tke piisoner, wko maiiied kis 
sistei On tke second of Octobei witness’s motker lent tke piisonei money to pur- 
ckase fninituie On tke 15tk of October tke piisonei skowed \vitness tke ticket 
of a watch, wkick ke said Eukiop kad given kim to pawn to buy victuals vitk 
Witness went to see tke pnsonei in Ilfoid Gaol, and tke piisoner said ke wished 
to see Ins brother Bill in oider to say tkat ke was with kim on tke day of 
tke muider Witness said ke was not. Tke piisoner replied ke must say 
tkat ke was. — ^Maiy Jane Coopei said she saw tke piisoner coming fiom tke 
reed bed on tke 7tk of Novembei, and ke jumped over a ditch — Rickard 
Haivey and Josiak Gaster deposed to having discovered tke body in tke 
reed bed. — A policeman repeated tke evidence given at tke inquest as to tke 
discoveiy of tke body and tke finding tke knife, Ac [pioduced] On seai eking 
tke pnsonei ’s house ke found ai tides of clothing, books, and postage stamps, and 
a pawnbroker afterwaids gave him clothing, identified as having been Eukiop’s 
property — Mr Richardson, of tke Giaving Dock Tavern, Plaistow, desciibed tke 
appearance of tke body, which was placed in an out-kouse, it having been found 
near witness’s tavern. The pnsonei was standing outside, and witness asked kad 
ke not missed a friend of kis ? He replied tkat ke kad, and tkat ke kad missed 
him in Ratcliff-kigkway. Afteiwaids witness skowed kmi tke body, and said 
tkat ke suspected tkat ke (tke piisoner) kneiv something of tke affaii, and ke 
charged him wutk being concerned in tke mmdei Tke piisoner then chopped 
kis hands, and fell against tke wall — Evidence wus given of tke findmg of 
deceased’s kead, wLick appeared to have been tiampled down a foot below tke 
earth. — Mr. Moms, of Plaistow, suigeon, deposed to tke marks of inj*uries on tke 
body, and said tke flesh on tke hands kad been gnawed away by lats. Some of 
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tte injuries were inflicted by a bammer, and others by a chopper. The body 
was dead before the head was cut off — Dr. Letheby deposed to stains of blood on 
the piisoner*s clothes, also on the chopper, but he could not positively sweai that 
they were stains of human blood. — After some othei evidence, Theodoie Christian 
Duhrop, the brother of the deceased, said that he (deceased) left Hambuig ^ 
September 27, -with the intention of coming to England, and pioceeding from 
thence to America. He had a good many clothes and a considerable sum of 
money in English and foreign coins when he left his own country Witness 
and his mother accompanied his brother on board the steamer, and he never saw 
him again alive 

Mr. Best, £oi the prisoner, addiessed the jury, analyzing the evidence 
which had been given on behalf of the Cioivn He said — The circum- 
stantial evidence against the piisoner was as follows • At half-past nine 
in the moining of the 3id Hovemher, he left his home with the deceased 
At ten they weie seen going along the path near the leed bank At half- 
past twelve the piisoner was at Mr Zulch’s house, when he said he had missed 
his ft lend in the manner desciibed by him to many persons Was that an- 
nouncement such as a murdeier would go to a friend’s house to make^ Besides, 
if he had committed the murder, there must have been blood upon him. 
But Ml Zulch saw no blood or mud upon him. When he wont home there 
was mud upon his boots and tronseis, and he brushed it off, but no blood was 
seen upon his shut oi upon his clothes If he had intended murder, why did ho 
not commit it at an eailier hour in the morning, or late in the evening, when 
there would not have been so many poisons passing about ? He had plenty of 
opportunities, avS he was always with the deceased Then as to the handle of the 
hatchet, the piisoner stated that he smeared it with paint, in ordei to make it fit 
more tightly in the iron. Moi cover, the medical witnesses deposed that the head 
must have been cut off a considerable time after the inmdci But the piisoner 
leturned the hatchet on the Friday, and therefore the hatchet could not have 
been used in cutting off the head Fioin first to last the prisoner was consistent 
in his statement that he lost the deceased outside of a sugar bakeiy, and w^hat 
evidence had been adduced to show that he had not been at a sugar bakeiy? 
The porter had been called to prove that pait of his statement was false, but the 
portei could not recollect evciy one who had passed in and out, and he admitted 
that he was not alv^ays on the premises It was proved that the piisoner was of 
a kind and quiet nature, and his haggaidness on the evening of the murder 
might he attnbuted to his anxiety for his lost friend. As to the sovereigns 
found in the piisoner’s possession, they were piohably entrusted to him by the 
deceased, who, as had been showm, was a very confiding young man Moieover, 
had the prisoner muideied him, would he have exhibited the money so reck- 
lessly? After some further observations, counsel called on the jniy to letnrn a 
verdict of acquittal, and to restore an innocent man to life and liberty. 

The Solicitor-General, in reply, commented on the several facts given in evi- 
dence, and upon the statements made by the x>iisoner He asked, what was the 
meaning of the statement made by Kobl “ that the piisoner was gone and would 
never return r "Wliy should he never return, if he had only lost his way in the 
Commercial-road ? Ah ’ the prisoner in his heart of hearts knew the reason why he 
would never return It was rather a remarkable fact that the doctor had de- 
scribed the kind of instrument which would have inflicted the wounds upon the 
diseased bcibre he had seen the hatchet, and that hatchet exactly tallied with 
his description of it bei.ire he had seen it. 
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Tlie Lord Chief Baron summed np, and after detailing the evidence, his lord- 
ship said it seemed to be made out that the piisonei and the deceased weie 
seen near the leed bed wheie the body was found about half-past ton o’clock in 
the morning, and at half-past twelve o’clock the piisoner was at Zulch’s house, 
and he then stated that he had lost the deceased at the iion sugai -house in the 
Commeicial-road, and it would be most important for them to consider whether 
the deceased evei left the neighbourhood of the reed bed, or whethei it was 
possible that he could have gone fiom thence to the Commercial-road, and then 
have wandeied back to the same spot. The learned counsel for the prisoner had 
stated that the prisoner had all along told the same consistent story, but it 
appeared to him that upon the evidence this was haidly the case , and looking at 
what was said by the prisoner to the diffeient witnesses as to the manner in which 
he had lost the deceased, it was for the jury, as sensible and leasonable men, to 
answer the question whether the story told by the piisoner was the truth, and 
whether it was probable that he could have paited ftom the deceased m the 
way he had stated 

The juiy retired, and in half an hour they returned, and asked to see a map of 
London — The Lord Chief Justice said he could not legally allow them to see 
a map whieh was not in evidence. He asked what was their object in desiiing 
to see a map — The foreman said they weie anxious to know the exact distance 
between the reed bed and the London Docks and the iion sugar-house — Mi. 
Hagan, a suiveyoi, who made a plan of the diffeient places referied to in the 
evidence, stated that it was about five miles fiom the reed bed to the London 
Docks, and about half a mile fuither to the sugai -house lefeiied to by the 
prisoner 

The jury again letired, and in ten minutes letuined with a veidict of Guilty. 
— Mr Justice Blackburn pionounced sentence of death in the usual foim, and 
the prisonei underwent the extieme punishment of the law at Chelmsfoid. 


III. 

THE TEIAL OE DE. PEITCHAED. 

In the High Court of Justiciary, Edinbuigh, the trial of Dr Edward Pritchaid, 
chaiged with the murder of his wife and mother-in-law m Glasgow, took place 
on the 8th of July, befoie the Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Ardmiilan, and Lord 
Jeindswood. The indictment charged the piisoner with administeiing tartarized 
antimony, aconite, and opium to his mother-in-law, Jane Cowper Taylor, in 
tapioca, and in porter or beer, and in a medicine called ‘‘ Batley’s Sedative Solu- 
tion,” between the 10th and 25th Eebiuaiy, 1865 ; and it also charged him with 
administering, on lepeated occasions, in Eebiuaiy and March, 1865, taifaiized 
antimony and aconite to his wife, Mary Jane, in articles of food and of medicine 

The Solicitor-Geneial, with Mi Giffard and Mi Ciichton, advocates depute, 
conducted the piosecution ; Mr. A E. Claik, Mr. W. Watson, and Mr. D. Biand, 
advocates, conducted the defence 

Mary Latimer, cook to Mis Pritchard, deposed that duiing Eebiuary Mrs Prit- 
chaid was frequently sick, and attacked with seveie ciamps in the stomach On 
one occasion she said to her husband when standing at her bedside, “ Don’t cry, 
for if you do you are a hypociite,” adding, referring to the doctor, “You are all 
hypocrites.” 
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Mary M‘Leod, tlie lionsemaid, detailed, daring an examination of foar lioars, 
tlie ciicamstances of tlie death of Mrs. Pritchaid, and her mother, Mrs Taylor. 
Dming the greater part of Mrs. Pritchard’s illness, no doctor except Dr. Prit- 
chard attended her. She was freq^aently sick after her nieals. On one occasion 
she was sick after taking egg-flip, and said, “What a taste it has !” Witness 
admitted that in the coarse of last saminer Mis Pritchaid saw Dr Pritchard 
kissing her in a hedroom Witness said to Mrs Pritchard she woald go away , 
bat Mrs Pritchard said she woald speak to the doctor, and that “he was 
a nasty, diriy man ” Witness admitted that she had been with child by 
the prisoner and she had had a miscarriage After great hesitation she 
admitted that the prisoner had said he woald marry her if his wife died before 
him The piisoner gave her a iing, and a biooch, and a photograph of him- 
self, 

Mary Pateison said she entered Dr Pritchard’s service as cook, on the 16th of 
Pebiaaiy, to take the place of Maiy Latimer, who left that night The inmates 
weie Di and Mis Piitchaid, Mis Taylor, foar childien, and two boarders, Mary 
M'Leod, and Mrs Nabb, a washerwoman, who was there that night Mis. 
Taylor told witness that Mis Piitchaid was sick Witness never saw Mrs 
Piitchaid till the night of Mrs Tayloi’s death, the 24th of Februai}’-*, as witness 
waited on Mis, Taylor while she was ill She heaid Mis Piitchard’s voice in 
the bedroom, on the 24th of Febraary, exclaiming, “Mother, deal mother!” 
and Di Piitchaid came out of the room and told witness that Mis Tayloi was 
dead, and he told witness not to distarb Mrs Piitchard by going apstaiis that 
night. He sent witness to prepare a fire m the spare bedioom, and when it was 
ready he and Mrs Pritchaid went down to that loom Witness and Mis. Nabb 
prepared Mrs Taylor’s body for baiial She was die&sed when she died In 
stnpping off the dress a bottle and a key made a noise Witness took them fiom 
deceased’s pocket. The bottle [produced] was half fall of a blown licpiid and 
labelled, “ Two drops equal to three of laudanum.” Witness placed it under a 
chest of drawers. Mrs Tayloi’s body was of pinkish colour all down the left 
side. Dr. Patterson not having come when sent for, Mrs. Pi itchard said to the 
prisoner, “ Edward, can you do nothing yourself?” He replied, “ What can I 
do for a dead woman ? I cannot lecall hfe ” He added that Dr Patterson told 
him that she was paralyzed in the left sjde He asked what had been found in 
Mrs. Tayloi ’s pocket, and nutness gave him the bottle. He raised his hands and 
said, “ Good heavens ! has she taken this mnch since Tuesday P” He also said, 
“ Say nothing about it,” as it would not do for a man in his position to be spoken 
about He took the bottle, saying be would show it to Mrs Piitchaid After 
Mis Taylor’s death witness only twice, or peihaps three times, brought Mrs. 
Pritchard her food The doctor had never sent witness to get any thing for 
Mrs. Taylor. He one evening gave her a woodcock to prepare for supper She 
cooked it, but did not know who took it up On the day befoie Mis. Pritchard 
died, witness answered her hell, when it lang a thiid time, although it was Mary 
M"Leo<rs duty to do so. On going upstairs Dr. Piitchard and Mary M'Leod 
followed her. At Mrs Piitchard’s desiie witness took a vessel fioiii the room 
to tin* kitihen to empty it. On the 8th of March she took np Mrs. 
Pritchard’s dinner, which Mrs. Pritchard said she enjoyed it. She 
felt iiuicb better that day, and said she felt almost well, except the vomiting 
On the Monday betbre she died, witness tasted a bit of tbe cheese which Maiy 
M*Leod told her Mrs, Piitchard had for supper on the previous night. Witness 
tot»k ii piece of the size ot a pea. It tasted bitter and caused a burning sensation 
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in tlie tHroat, and in twenty minutes afterwards witness vomited, and felt a pain 
in tlie stomacli and bowels. On mentioning tbis to M'Leod, sbe gave witness a 
glass of spiiits Next day Dr Piitcbaid gave bei an egg, and told bci to beat 
it up in a poiter glass to make egg flip. After sbe bad done so be diopped some 
lump sngar into tbe glass, and told witness to ponr bot water on it ^terwards 
M'Leod came foi it and asked witness to taste it. Sbe did so Sbe took a tea- 
spoonful , it was veiy bitter, and witness afterwaids felt as sbe bad felt after 
tasting tbe cbeese, and sbe vomited fiequently during tbe nigbt. Maiy 
M'Leod bi ought it upstairs. Witness did not aftei wards see Mrs. Pntcbaid 
till tbe day before sbe died Tbe doctor was in tbe room. Mis Pntcbaid 
drank something from a poiter glass, which sbe emptied At five o'clock that 
day tbe bell rang again Witness went up, and saw M'Leod helping Mrs. Pnt- 
ebard into bed Mrs Pritchard was much excited, and talking of her mother. 
Witness and M‘Leod weie putting the bed-clothes over hei. She said, ‘‘Never 
mind me, attend to my mother.” Afterwaids sbe got more composed The 
doctor told witness to give her some chicken foi supper, and at tbe doctor’s 
request ivitness allowed him to take up the supper, which sbe was cariymg up 
herself At half-past one M‘Leod called witness to made a mustard poultice for 
Mis Piitchard, Witness was called in a shoit time, and went up Dr and 
Mis Pritchard weie lying in bod Mary M‘Leod was in tbe room Mis. 
Pntcbaid was dead Hei body was cold Tbe doctor told witness to put on 
the poultice Witness replied, “ Sbe is dead ” He said, “ Is sbe dead ? ” Witness 
replied, “You should know better than I” He then said she must have only 
fainted He told ]\I‘Leod to fetch hot water, but she said tbcie was no use in 
hot water fui a dead body. He then said, “ Come back, come back, my darling ; 
don’t leave your dear Edwaid and, “ What a biute, what a heathen ; so gentle, 
so mild ^ ” Witness continued “ He asked me to kill him, to take bi^ iifle and’^boot 
him Ml King, one of the students m tbe bouse, bad a rifle I said, ‘ Doctor, doctor, 
don’t use such expicssions , if God Almighty weie to shut youi mouth and mine, 
I don’t know how we might be able to stand befoie a lighteous God ’ He said, 

‘ Tine, Pateison, you are tbe wisest and kindest woman I ever saw ’ I asked 
him to leave tbe room that I might diess tbe body, and be did so He had told 
me that before the death be bad had his friend Dr Patterson in about his wife, 
and that be had said she bad taken too much widfe I said, ‘ That would be a 
pity.’ I djcessed tbe body and then went into tbe dining-room where tbe prisoner 
was, and told bim that I bad dressed tbe body. He said be bad written two 
letters, and be told me be was going to tbe post-office. He went out When 
he returned be called me upstairs He said sbe bad walked down tbe street 
with him, and that they bad talked about tbe children, that sbe kissed him on 
tbe cheek, and then went away. I understood him to be speaking of deceased ” 
On tbe 1st of Apiil vutness found a bag of tapioca in tbe pantiy, which sbe gave 
to the sheriff’s officer, Mm ray 

In tbe cross-examination of tbis witness, nothing material was elicited. 

Jessie Brydon, or Nabb, deposed as to tbe bottle found m Mis Tayloi’s pocket, 
and to tbe frequent vomiting of tbe deceased 

Thomas Alexander Connell, medical student, who was boarding at Dr Prit- 
chard’s up to Mis Pritcbaid’s death, deposed that after spending tbe Christmas 
holidays at bis father’s, be retmned to Di Piitcbaid’s. Mrs Pntcbaid bad been 
ailing befoie be went. On bis retmn sbe appealed to be well, but soon after- 
wards sbe began to be ill agam. At first Dr Piitcbard did not say what was 
tbe matter with bei. Afterwards be said she bad gastnc fever. Mrs. Taylor 
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told witness tliat Mrs. Pritcliard liad cramps. Dr. Pritcliaid had not told him 
that. Mrs Taylor said she had been ill herself after taking some tapioca pre- 
pared for Mrs Pritchard. On the Piiday before Mrs. Taylor’s death, she (Mis. 
Taylor) appeared strong and healthy. She took tea with the doctor that evening. 
At half-past nine the doctor sent witness for Dr. Patterson, as Mrs. Taylor had 
been taken iH. Dr. Patterson came, and, after he left, Dr. Pritchard said Mrs. 
Taylor’s illness was apoplexy. hText day witness heard that Mrs. Taylor had 
died at half-past-twelve o’clock, and that she had died very calmly. Witness 
then went again to his father’s, and returned on the 6th of March Mrs. Prit- 
chard was then, Dr. Pritchard said, getting better Witness saw her again a 
week before her death He never saw her again alive Witness had known the 
prisoner to take up his wife’s meals. — Cross-examined ; Witness was taken ill 
at dinner at the prisoner’s house in November He was ill for a fortnight In 
Pebruary he was sick for a week for an hour after breakfast. One of the servants 
brought the tea from the dining-room. 

Pichaid Christian King, son of the Eev. R. King, Bridgetown, Wexford, medi- 
cal student, also a boarder at Dr. Pritchard’s, gave similar evidence as to the 
illnesses and deaths of Mis. Piitchard and Mrs. Taylor. 

Dr G-aidner, professor of medicine in Grlasgow University, said he visited Mis. 
Pritchaid on the 8th and 9th of March. He found her in a state of excitement, 
which he attributed to stimulants — a combination of champagne and chloroform. 
When he went from the bedside to the fiieside, Mis Piitchaid called to witness, 
“Oh, you ciuel, ciuel man ^ don’t leave me” Witness thought they were the 
exclamations of an intoxicated woman, and oidered Dr. Piitchaid to discontinue 
stimulants, as it was a veiy bad piactice He gave the same order at his second 
visit. 

Di' Patterson said he was called on the night of the 24th Febiuary to see Mis 
Taylor and Mrs Piitchard. Dr Pritchaid said they had been sick after taking 
bitter beer. Witness said Mrs Taylor appealed to suffer from some powerful 
narcotic, and Mrs Pritchard appeared to suffer from antimony His impiession 
was that she was being poisoned by antimony, and in cross-examhiation he said 
he formed that opinion simply hy looking at her. He lefused a certificate to the 
registrar as to the cause of death of the mother-in-law. He never mentioned 
poison to Mrs Pritchard, becaSse the treatment he prescribed, provided sbo got 
nothing else, was quite sufficient to have brought her round He did not com- 
municate to Dr. Piitchard his suspicion as to Mis Piitchard’s being poisoned 
with antimony, because he did not think it would have been safe to do so. He 
wrote to the registiar that Mrs Tayloi’s death was “ extremely sudden, unex- 
pected, and, to him, mysteiious.” 

James Stiuthers, registrar of deaths, said Dr Pritchard certified that Mrs, 
Taylor died of paralysis, and Mrs. Pritchard of gastric fever 

I)r. Cowan, of Edinburgh, a fiiend of Mrs. Pritchard, deposed that Dr. Pritchard 
and Mrs Taylor lived ou good terms with each other. 

^ Mr. Taylor, the prisonei’s father-iu-law, said his daughter and Dr. Piitchard 
lived happily together. 

Alexander McCall, of the Glasgow police, and John Murray, sheriff’s officer, 
deposed as to articles handed to the analytical doctois for examination 

Mr. J. Campbell, manager of tbe Glasgow Apotbecanes’ Company, deposed 

tlmt tke luisoner bought Isage <iuanlitk>s of i,trychiune, kudanum, taitar emetic, 
tiuoturo aconite, Flemings tiiietuTe aconite, conii, tarfcarised antimony, &o., ex- 
tending liom the ktter end of kst yeai:. •Within Wo or three months the wit- 
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ness sold the prisoner more tartanzed antimony than he did all the lest of the 
Glasgow doctois together, though he did a large dispensing tiade 
John Corrie, chemist, also deposed to having sold aconite to Dr Pritchard 
Drs Douglas, Maglagan, Littlejohn, and Peiry, deposed to the post mortem 
examination of the bodies of Mrs Taylor and Mis Piitchard The substance of 
then testimony was, that Mis. Pritchard had taken large quantities of antimony 
in the foim of taidai emetic in a succession of doses. That the Battley’s solution 
of opium found m Mis Taylor’s pocket contained aconite, more than five per 
cent , but less than ten pei cent The medical witnesses also declared their 
opinion that Mrs Pritchard died of lepeated small doses of antimony, and Mrs 
Taylor of a dose of antimony administered shortly before her death There was 
nothing to indicate apoplexy Tartar emetic could be readily beaten with egg 
flip, and a sufficient dose to keep up illness could be given in a lump of sugar 
Mr MacBrair, tiustee of the late David Cowan, of Portsmouth, proved that 
Mrs Taylor had control of 3000^ under Mr Cowan’s will, and that Mrs Taylor 
had made a will leaving two- thuds of that sum to Mis Pritchard, and, in the 
et^nt of her death to Di Piitchard, who was to get the inteiest till his childien 
should attain the age of twenty-one, and aftei that time he was to get the money 
foi himself In July, 1864, Mrs Taylor had paid £500 to Dr. Piitchaid For- 
mal evidence of two declarations, emitted by the piisonei lespectively on the 
2nd of Maich and 21st of Apiil, was then given, declaimg that he had never 
administered poison to Mrs Piitchard oi Mis Taylor, and that he never adminis- 
teied antimony to his wife, except on one occasion, in Octobei last, when he 
applied it externally to a swelling in her throat 

The case for the prosecution was then closed, and evidence was given for tlio 
defence 

Dr Michael Taylor, of Cai lisle, biothei to Mis Piitchard, and son of Mis. 
Taylor, said he advised his sistei aftei his mothei’s death to get a nurse, but she 
objected, as she did not like strangeis about hei 

John Simpson (of Duncan and Co , chemists, Edmbmgh), said his fiim fie- 
quently sold Battlcy’s Sedative Solution ” to a person who asked for it m Di 
Piitchaid’s name His firm sold no less than half-a-gallon (eighty ounces) of 
Fleming’s tincture of aconite in a year. 

Thos Fairgiieve, chemist, Edinbuigh, said he often sold bottles of Battley’s 
solution to Mis Taylor He sold two ounces to hei .on January 29, and two 
more on Februaiy 4, 1865 In the course of the yeai he sold fifty ounces of 
Fleming’s tincture of aconite He had made up piesciiptions of two ounces of 
said tinctuie foi a liniment Theie was no aconite in Battley’s solution. 

James Thompson, commission agent, said he had been in the habit of pur- 
chasing Battley’s solution from Duncan, Flockhait, and Co., for Mis Taylor 
ill the name of Dr Pritchaid, and had bought a bottle of the solution foi her 
the night befoie Mis Tayloi went to Glasgow, immediately preceding her 
death 

Two vutnesses spoke to consulting Dr Pritchard foi affections in the eai, and 
getting bottles from Dr Pritchaid in hL consulting loom 

One of the 'wutnesses pioduced the bottle which Dr Piitchaid had given him , 
but the piisonei’s counsel said he had no desire that its contents should be ex- 
amined, and it was ordeied to lie on the table of the couit 

Charles Pritchard, the eldest son of the piisonei, eleven, and Jane Pritchard, 
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of one anotlier, and tlie dangliter saying tliat lier grandmamma and papa were 
very fond of each other 

The piisoner was much affected while his children were under examination. 

The Sohcitor- General then addressed the jury for the Crown, and contended 
that the only two persons who had any opportunity to perpetrate the minders 
were the prisoner and Mary MEeod , that the gradual poisoning of the wife could 
not have heen done by a girl of seventeen , and that in the nature of the muider 
they could almost detect the finger of a doctor He noticed the facts in evidence 
as showing that the prisonei had the oppoitunity of committing the murder, 
dwelling especially upon his dropping the sugar mto the egg flip, which made 
the servant and Mrs Pritchard sick As to Mis Taylbi, hei death was cleaily 
due to the aconite which had been mixed with Battley’s solution, and the evidence 
left no room to doubt that tbe prisoner had put the aconite in the bottle 

Mr Clark addressed the juiy for the piisoner, and contended that the pro- 
secution had failed to tiace the poisoning to the piisoner. All that the Solicitor- 
Geneial had contended was that theie were only two peisons who could commit 
the crime — ^the prisonei and Maiy M‘Leod — and yet without asking Maiy 
McLeod whether she put any thing in the food, the jury weie asked to believe 
that she was not guilty, and theiefoie that the prisoner was guilty. He con- 
cluded by maintaining that the whole evidence for the prosecution hung upon pro- 
bability, and could never justify the jury in finding a verdict against the piisoner. 

The Lord Justice Clcik at consideiable length summed up the evidence At 
the conclusion of his summing up, his lordship said the prisoner’s counsel had 
urged that M‘Leod might have been the person who committed the muideis. 
It was, however, right to consider the balance of piobabihties Was it possible 
that a servant-maid sixteen or seventeen yeais of age could have heiself conceived 
or executed such a design, and if she had conceived it, could she have executed it 
subject to the vigilance of the husband of her victim, hmisolf a medical man? 
That was very Wd to believe indeed. On the othei hand, if the piisonei con- 
ceived and executed the design, it was not so difficult to believe that Maiy M‘Leod 
may have been the peifcctly unconscious and innocent instiument of canymg 
out his purpose If they were satisfied the niurdei was committed, the paities 
who had access to Mis. Piitchaid only could have done it Some of them weie 
plainly innocent, and m the case of others the piobability of guilt was reduced to ^ 
two. Of these two one or other of them was guilty. 

The jurj" letiied, and returned in about an houi* with a mianimous veidict of 
guilty of both charges. 

The Lord Justice Clerk then sentenced the piisoner to be executed at Glasgow 
on the 28th inst., and said that the verdict of the jury proceeded upon evidence 
which could leave no reasonable doubt on the minds of those by whom it was 
considered 
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“ I, Edward William Pntcliard, in tlie full possession of all my senses, and 
understanding tlie awful position in wliicli I am placed, do make fiee and open 
confession tkat the sentence pionouneed upon me is just , that I am guilty of the 
death of my mother-in-law, Mrs Tayloi, and of my wife, Mary Jane Piitchaid , 
that I can assign no motive for the conduct which actuated me beyond a species 
of tenible madness and the use of aident spiiits I heieby freely and fully state 
that the confession made to the Rev R S Oldham, on the 11th day of this 
month, was not true ; and I hereby confess that I alone, not Mary M'Leod) 
poisoned my wife in the way bi ought out in evidence at my trial That Mrs 
Taylor’s death was caused according to the wording of the indictment I furthei 
state to be true, and the mam facts hi ought out at my trial I hereby fully ac- 
knowledge, and now plead wholly and solely guilty theieto, and may God have 
meicy on my soul I pray earnestly for repentance not to be repented of, and 
for forgiveness from Almighty God through the intei cession of our blessed Re- 
doemei, Mediator, and Advocate, Jesus Chiist the Loid and Savioui. 

“ PeUow-cieatures, pi ay foi me , and, let me add, I am m chanty with all men. 

“ I have now to recoi d my humble thanks to all who have taken paid in any 
way foi my interest Piist, to them lordships the judges foi their great patience, 
foibeai’ance, and caieful consideration of my case, and to the gentlemen of the 
juiy Second, to all the officials. I cannot help mentioning the cleik of the 
High Couit of Justiciaiy, the governor (Mr Smith) of the Edinburgh gaol, the 
chaplain (Rev Mi Russell), head-waidei Helson, warders John Livingstone and 
Mackintosh , the governor of Glasgow piison (Mi Stiilmg) ; Mr Aimoui, head- 
warder; chaplain Mr Hoi an, his assistants, Messis Hogg and Troup, wardeis 
Mutiie, Thomson, &c ; Hrs Leishman and Hewai, surgeons to Glasgow piison, 
and Hi. Simpson, of Edinbuigh gaol To the non-officials my heartfelt thanks 
are especially due, to the Rev Hr MiUei, of Piee St Matthew’s, Glasgow, and 
to othei mmisteis who have wiitten me, not adding then names, to Hr Herman 
MacLeod, may God bless him , and to my ovm immediate faith piofessois. Rev. 
R S Oldham and Rev K Watson Reid, to the police authoiities, Superin- 
tendent M‘ Call and police at the Central Office, Glasgow; to Seigeant Stewait 
of the Edinbuigh police foice, and the sheriff officers Wilson of Glasgow, and 
Peiguson of Edinbuigh, and to many othei s whose courtesy and kindness I 
cannot forget, above all to Sir Archibald Alison, Bart, sheriff, &c., for his 
humane, gentle tieatment while undergoing his legal duties 

“ May each and ail accept the thanks of a deaily penitent sinner, and may 
Heaven be their reward, is the last prayer of Edwaid Wilham Pritchard 

‘‘ J OHH Stielii^g, governor, witness 

“ Edwaed Geaey, warder, witness. 

“ JoHK Muteie, warder, witness,” 


^ For an account of the execution of Dr. Piitchaid, see Chronicle, ante. 
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IV. 

THE EOAH MHRDEE. 

CONTICTION OF CoiTSTANCE KeNT OF THE MUEEEE OF HEE BeOTHEE, 
Beancis Saville Kent 

The case of this prisoner, who had been committed for tiial upon her own con- 
fession made five years after the event, of having murdered her infant brother at 
Eoad, in Wiltshiie, took place at Salisbury on the 20th of July, before Mr Justice 
Willes, one of the Judges of Assize for that county Extraordinary interest had 
been excited in the public mind in lefeience to this case, on account of the im- 
penetrable mystery which had sunounded the ciime until it was at length cleared 
up by the volui^tary confession of the guilty party, who at the time of perpetrat- 
ing the act was a girl of only sixteen years of age 

The piisonei being placed at the bai, amidst the deep silence of a densely- 
crowded court, the Oleik of Assize, addiessing her, said Constance Emilie Kent, 
you stand chaiged wuth having wilfully muideied Erancis Saville Kent, at Eoad- 
hill House, on the 30th of June, 1860 , how say you, aie you guilty or not guilty ? 

Prisoner (in a low tone of voice) Guilty 

Mr Justice Willes, pausing Are you aware that you are chaiged -with having 
wilfully, intentionally, and with malice, killed your bi other ? 

Prisoner (with her head bent low) Yes 

Mr. Justice Willes And you plead guilty to that? 

The piisoner hesitated in her reply. 

Ml. Justice Willes waited for some mmutes amidst bieathless silence, and then 
said What is your answer ? 

The prisoner still remained silent 

Mr Justice Willes I must lepeat to you that you are charged with having 
wilfully, and intentionally, and with malice, killed and murdered youi hi other, 
aie you guilty oi not guilty? 

The prisoner, m a lather more firm voice, said, “Guilty” 

Mr Justice Willes (to the Clerk of Assize) Let the plea be recoided 

A dead silence then ensued for some minutes, which was broken by 

Mr. Coleiidge, Q.C . who said My loid, as counsel for the defence, acting on 
the prisoner’s behalf, before your lordship passes sentence, I desire to say two 
things — first, solemnly in the x^^esence of Almighty God, as a person who values 
her omi soul, she wishes me to say that the guilt is hers alone, and that hei father 
and others who have so long sufFeied most unjust and cruel suspicion are wholly 
and absolutely innocent ; and, secondly, she was not driven to this act, as has 
been asserted, hy unkind treatment at home, as she met with nothing there hut 
gilder and foibearing love; and I hope I may add, my lord, not improperly, that 
It gives me a melaneholy ph^asure to he the oigan of these statements for her, 
because on my honour I beheve them to be true. 

» For an account of the confession and committal of the prisoner, see Chronicle, ante. 
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The Clerk of Assize (addressing the prisoner) Constance Emilie Kent, yon 
have confessed yomself guilty of the muider of Francis Saville Kent , have you 
any thing to say why sentence«of death should not be passed upon you ? 

Prisoner ISTo 

Ml Justice Willes then assumed the black cap, and addressed the piisoner in 
the following teims — 

“ Constance Eniilie Kent, you have pleaded guilty to an indictment chaiging 
you with the wilful murdei of your hi other Francis SaviUe Kent on the 30th of 
June, 1860 It is my duty to leceive that plea which you have delibeiately put 
foiwaid, and it is a satisfaction to me to know that it was not done until after 
having had the advice of counsel who would have freed you from this dreadful 
charge, if you could have been freed thereof I can entertain no doubt, aftei 
having read the evidence in the depositions, and considering this is yom* third 
confession of your crime, that your plea is the plea of a really guilty person The 
murder was one committed under circumstances of gieat deliberation and ciuelty 
You appeal to have allowed your feelings of jealousy and anger to have worked 
in youi hi east until at last they assumed over you the influence and the power 
of the Evil One ” 

Mr Justice Willes here became deeply affected, and burst into tears, which 
prevented him from proceeding with his lemaiks foi some minutes 

The piisonei at the bai, who up to this time had maintained the gieatest 
composure, could no longei vutness the pioceedings with apparent indifference 
Turning hei head from the judge, she buist into a passion of tears, which was 
audible in eveiy pait of the couit, and produced a profound impiession upon all 
who weie witnesses of the scene 

Ml Justice Willes continued as follows — 

“ Whethci Her Majesty, with whom alone the prerogative of mercy lests, may 
he advised to consider the fact of youi youth at the time when the muider was 
committed, and the fact that you were convicted chiefly upon youi own confes- 
sion, which removes suspicion from otheis, ib a question which it would be pre- 
sumption for me to answer here It well behoves you to live what is left of 
your life as one who is about to die, and to seek a more enduring meicy, by 
sincere and deep contrition, and by a leliance upon the only redemption and 
satisfaction for all the sms of the woild It only remains for me to discharge 
the duty which the law imposes upon the Court without alternative, and that is 
to pass upon you the sentence which the law adjudges for wilful murder That 
you be taken from the place where you now stand to the place whence you came, 
from thence to the place of execution, and that you be hanged by the neck until 
your body be dead , that when your body be dead it be buried within the pre- 
cincts of the gaol in which you were last confined . and may God have mercy on 
youi soul ” 

The capital sentence was commuted for that of penal servitude for life 

A detailed account of the manner in which the crime was committed was 
afterwards furnished to the public by Dr Buckmll, the physician who had ex- 
amined the prisoner by the desire of the Government, in oidei to foim an opinion 
as to the condition of her mind. The following letter appeared m the public 
papeis — 

« — j requested by Miss Constance Kent to communicate to you the 

following details of her crime, which she has confessed to Mr. Eodway, her 
solicitor, and to myself, and which she now desiies to be made public 

“ Constance Kent first gave an account of the circumstances of her crime to 
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Mr Rodway, and slie afterwards acknowledged to me tke con'ectness of tkat 
account when I recapitnlated it to ker. Tke explanation of ker motive ske gave 
to me wken, witk tke permission of tke Lord CkaAjellor, I examined ker for tke 
purpose of ascertaining wketker tkeie were any grounds for supposing tkat ske 
Was labouring under mental disease Botk Mi Rodway and I aie convinced of 
tke trutkfulness and good faitk of wkat ske said to us 

“ Constance Kent says tkat tke manner in wkick ske committed ker crime was 
as follows : A few days before tke mm'der ske obtained possession of a razor 
from a green case in ker fatker’s waidrobe, and secieted it Tkis was tke sole 
instrument wkick ske used Ske also secieted a candle witk matckes, by placing 
tkem in tke corner of tke closet in tke garden, wkere tke murder was committed 
On tke nigkt of tke murder ske undiessed keiself and went to bed, because ske 
expected tkat ker sisteis would visit ker room. Ske lay awake watcking until 
ske tkougkt tkat tke kousekold weie all asleep, and soon after midmgkt ske left 
ker bedioom and went down-stairs and opened tke diawing-room door and win- 
dow skutters. Ske tken went up into tke nursery, witkdrew tke blanket from 
between tke skeet and tke counterpane, and placed it on tke side of tke cot. Ske 
tken took tke ckild from kis bed and carried kim down-stans tkrougk tke diaw- 
ing-room. Ske kad on ker nigkt-dress, and in tke diawmg-ioom ske put on ker 
goloskes Having tke ckild in one aim, ske raised tke diawing-room window 
witk tke otker band, went round tke house and into tke closet, lighted tke candle 
and placed it on tke seat of tke closet, tke child being wiapped m tke blanket and 
stiU sleeping, and while tke child was in this position ske inflicted the wound 
in tke tkioat Ske says tkat ske tkougkt tke blood would never come, and tkat 
tke child was not killed, so ske thrust tke lazor into its left side, and put tke 
body, with tke blanket lound it, into tke vault Tke light burnt out Tke piece 
of flannel wkick ske kad with ker was torn from an old flannel gaiment placed 
in tke waste bag, and wkick ske kad taken some time before and sewn it to use 
in washing keisell' Ske went back into her kedioom, examined kei chess, and 
found only two spots of blood on it These she washed out in the basin, and 
throw tke water, wkick was but little discoloured, into tke foot-pan in which ske 
kad washed kei feet over nigkt She took anotkei of ker night-dresses and got 
into bed In tke morning ker nigkt-diess kad become diy ivkere it kad been 
washed Ske folded it up and put it into tke diawei Her three mg kt-di esses 
were examined by Mi Foley, and ske believes also by Mr Parsons, tke medical 
attendant of tke family. Ske tkougkt tke blood stains kad been effectually 
washed out, but on holding tke diess up to tke light a daj^ oi two aftci wards, she 
found tke stains were still visible Ske secieted tke diess, moving it from place 
to place, and ske eventually buimt it in ker own bedroom, and put tke ashes or 
tinder into tke kitchen giate It was about five or six days after tke child’s 
death tkat ske burnt tke night-dress On tke Saturday mormng, having cleaned 
the razor, she took an opportunity of replacmg it unobserved in tke case m tke 
wardrobe. She abstracted her night-dress from tke clothes basket wken tke 
housemaid went to fetch a glass of water Tke stained garment found in tke 
boiler hole kad no connexion whatever with tke deed. As regards tke motive of 
ker euine, it seems fjmt, although ske entertained at one time a gieat regaid for 
tke present Mrs. Kent, yet if any remaik was at any time made which in ker 
opiiuon was dispamgiug to any member of tke hist family, ske tieasuied it up, 
and defermined to revenge if Ske kad no ill-null against tke litfle boy, except 
as <«ie of tke ekildien her stepmother Ske deokned tkat both her father and 
ker stepiuotkei kad always been kind to her personally, and tke following is tke 
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copy of a letter wMch slie addressed to Mr Bodway on tins point wtile in prison 
before her tiial . — 

“ ‘ Devizes, May 15. 

« « stated that my feelings of levenge were excited in con- 
sequence of cinel tieatment This is entiiely false I bave leceived tbe gieatest 
kindness fiom both tbe peisons accused of subjecting me to it I bave never 
bad any ill- will towards either of tbem on account of tbeir behaviour to me, which 
has been veiy kind 

“ ‘ I shall feel obliged if you will make use of this statement in older that the 
public may be undeceived on this point — I lemain, sir, yours truly, 

' CojiTSTANCE E. Kent. 

“ ‘ To Mr B, Bodway.* ’* 

“ She told me that when the nursemaid was accused she had fully made up 
her mind to confess, if the nurse had been convicted , and that she had also made 
up her mind to commit suicide, if she was herself convicted. She said that she 
had felt heiself undei the influence of the devil befoie she committed the murder, 
but that she did not beheve, and had not believed, that the devil had more to do 
with her ciime than he had with any othei wicked action She had not said 
hei prayers for a year before the murdei, and not afterwards, until she came to 
reside at Brighton. She said that the ciicumstanco which revived religious feel- 
ings in her mind was thinking about receiving the saci ament when conflrmed. 

‘‘An opinion has been expressed that the pecuhaiities evinced by Constance 
Kent between the ages of twelve and seventeen may be attributed to the then 
transition peiiod of hei life Moreover, the fact of hei cutting off hei hair, dress- 
ing heiself m her brothei’s clothes, and leaving her home with the intention of 
going abroad, which occur led when she was only thiiteen yeais of age, indicated 
a peculiarity of disposition, and great deteimination of chaiacter, which foieboded 
that, for good oi evil, hei future life would be remarkable 

“ Tins peculiar disposition, which led hei to such singular and violent resolves 
of action, seemed also to colour and intensify hci thoughts and feelings, and 
magnify into wrongs that weie to be levenged, any little family incidents or 
occurrences which provoked hei displeasuie 

“ Although it became my duty to advise her counsel that she evinced no 
symptoms of insanity at the time of my examination, and that, so fai as it was 
possible to ascertain the state of her mind at so remote a period, there was no 
evidence of it at the time of the mmder, I am yet of opinion that, owing to the 
peculiarities of her constitution, it is piobable that under prolonged solitary con- 
finement she would become insane. 

“ The validity of this opinion is of importance now that the sentence of death 
has been commuted to penal servitude for life, for no one could desiie that the 
punishment of the criminal should be so carried out as to cause danger of a 
fuither and gieatei punishment not contemplated by the law. 

“ I have the honour to lemain, youi very obedient servant, 

“John Chaeles Bucknill, M.D. 


“ Ilihnerton Hall, near Eugby, Aug 24 
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V. 

THE EENIAN CONSPIRACY IN IRELAND. 

Teial of Thomas Claeke Luby foe Teeasok-Eblohy 

A Special Commission for tlie trial of tlie persons implicated in tlie Fenian con- 
spiracy ® was opened at Dublin on tbe 27tb of November, before Mr Justice Keogb 
and Mr Justice Fitzgerald Creat preparations had been made to guaid against 
a rescue, and a detachment of fifty rank and file of the 8th regiment, and twenty- 
five of the metropolitan policemen were placed to guard the prison After the 
opening of the Commission, Mi. Justice Keogh delivered a charge to the grand 
jury, which obtained general approbation as a fair and impartial exposition of 
the law as applied to the facts of the case A true biU was subsequently found 
against some of the Fenian prisoners The first arraigned was Thomas Clarke 
Luby, who was indicted for treason-felony, in conspiring to subvert the Grovern- 
ment of the countiy, to depiive Hei Majesty of hei style and title of Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to separate this country fiom England, and to estab- 
lish a republican foim of government. The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty 

The Attorney-Geneial (Mr Lawson, M.P ), in stating the case foi the Ciown, 
said the Act of Pailiament lespecting tieason-felony created several offences, and 
these were of three descriptions Finst, it piovides that if any person compasses 
or intends to depose the Queen fitom her royal authority as Queen of Gieat Bntain 
and Ireland, that shall constitute the offence of treason-felony Another offence 
is intending to levy war against the Queen in order to induce her to change hei 
measures , and the last is a conspiracy to invite foreigners to invade this lealm. 

It would be shown by the documents now to be produced that an extensive con- 
spiracy existed to overthiow Her Majesty’s Goveinment in Ireland, to provide 
troops and anns for this purpose, and that the piisonei had taken part in the said 
conspiracy A society -was foimed in America, called the Fenian Biotherhood, 
having for its object to le-establish by foice what was called the independence 
of Ireland In May, 1863, the prisoner himself was in America, actively co- 
operating with the Fenian Biotheihood Counsel here read several documents, 
and proceeded to say that when Mi Luby was ai rested a document was found in 
his house, sealed with black wax, and addressed to “ Miss Fiazei ” When the 
constable took it, Mr Luby requested him to give it to Mis Luby, as it was a 
private matter between her and a lady friend The constable, however, opened 
it, and found it to be the following note — 

“ I hereby empower Thomas Claike Luby, John O^Leary, and Chailes J. 
Kickham, a committee of oiganization or executive, with the same supreme 
control over the home oiganization, England, Ireland, and Scotland, that I have 
exercised myself I further empower them to appoint a committee of appeal and 
judgment, the functions of which committee will be made known to every mem- 
ber of ibem^ Trusting to tbe patriotism and abilities of the executive, I fully 
endoree their actions beforehand I call on every man in our ranks to support 
and be guided by them in all that concei ns the mihtary brotherhood 

‘‘J Stephens.” 

» For a full account of this conspiracy, sec English History, Chap. 7, of this volume. * 
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Counsel tlien proceeded to read passages from Mr Lubj^’s paper, tbe “ Ii isb 
People,” recommending “ reTolution,” “tbe Iri&b Republic,” “retribution,” &c 
An extract from an aiticle wiitten in February said “ But tbe overthrow of tbe 
Biitisb Empiie — that would be giand indeed ' Tbe day Iiislimen bumble tbe 
baugbty ciest of England, they chain for ever the gloiy of Ii eland to tbe stais , 
they strike a blow that resounds through eternity,” &c Counsel then lead a 
letter from Cornelius Manus O’Keeffe, addiessed to tbe prisoner, dated “9tb 
August, 24, William-street,” and saying — 

“ Dear Mr. Luby, — Tbe difPeience which exists between tbe aristocracy and 
tbe landlords (a subject which you will remember we were discussing tbe otbei 
day) is neither more noi less than that which exists between the piivates and 
officers of the Biitish aimy You aie doubtless aware that when the existing 
war commenced in New Zealand, the natives weie foolish enough to confine their 
hostility to the privates, because the latter, they peiceived, were actively engaged 
in firing on them The piivates killed theii biethren, why should they not kill 
the private soldiers ? This was the view of the New Zealanders at the com- 
mencement of the war They could not undei stand why they should shoot the 
officeis who never stiuck a blow — who ceitainly never discharged a musket. 
But war is a swift and stem instructoi , they have since learned that it is sheer 
folly to waste then powder on the common men , that it is far bettei to kill 
those who uttei the woid of command, but nevei strike a blow, rathei than those 
who ‘ piesent and fiie,’ but nevei issue an ordei ” 

Aftei furthei similar obseivations, the letter says — 

“PS — We aie enslaved and subjected to England by an institution which all 
Liberal Euiope, the woild, outside Ii eland, is hostile to — the aiistociacy are our 
gaolers ” (On the inside of the envelope ) “ Show the enclosed to Mi O’Leary, 

and ask if it would not make the subject of an oiigmal leadei ? If so, save the 
letter for me ” 

Aftei leading a mass of documents, of which the above may be taken as speci- 
mens, the Attorney- General called evidence to prove the foimal legistiation of 
Mr Luby as piopiietoi of the “ lush People ” 

Constable John Cooke was then examined He said I am acting-sergeant of 
the detective foice. On the night of the 15th of September, about 11 o’clock, I 
w’-entwith Constable Doyle to Dolphm’s-bain, where the residence of the piisoner 
is There were five or six other detectives wuth us We remained there until 
morning While there I saw Teience B^Tiie and Michael O’Leaiy. They 
knocked twice at Mr Luby’s house about 3 o’clock Immediately after they 
knocked I made pnsoneis of them, and removed them to the police station At 
nine o’clock we went into Mr Luby’s house. We found in his pailour several 
letteis and documents which we maiked I found a levolver pistol on the* top of 
a pi ess in the kitchen Found other documents in a bedioom, a bullet mould, 
and a “ death or glory,” intended to be worn on a cap Luby said we need not 
be paidicular, that he knew %ve were looking foi documents and would get none. 
[The witness heie identified a number of documents which were taken by the 
police on that occasion ] I found the document diiected to Miss Fiazer in a 
sealed envelope in the uppei bedioom The piisonei said he did not know what 
/*was in the envelope He said it was something between Mrs Luby and Miss 
Frazer, and when neithei of them would open it I took possession of it Mrs. 
Luby made no observation about the letter I opened the letter on the 10th of 
Octobei, up to which time it was in my custody. I found the documents now 
produced in the envelope 
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The witness then proceeded to identify a nnmher of other documents found 
in the possession of the piisoner at the time of his arrest. He stated he was 
afterwards at the police-office when Mr. Lnhy was there lie was asked the 
morning of his ariest at the police-station what was his husiness, and he answeied, 
“ I am the editor of the ‘ Irish People ’ newspaper ; in fact, yon may say pro- 
prietor ” He found a number of hooks in the house. One was a glossary of 
miktary terms He found in one of the houses in which the documents were, 
the lease of the house No 12, Pailiament-stieet, the house in which the paper 
was published. 

Cross-examined — I had been on duty in Parliament-street part of the time, 
but was not at the scene at the “ lush People ” office I arrested Mr. Luby in 
his own house , he came with me from room to room while I made a search, but 
I cannot now say whether I asked him to do so, or that he came of his own 
motion I found the documents I have proved m his house — Have you any 
reason for saying it was his house beyond youi finding him living there 9 No. 
— Can you tell me where you got this P [document handed to witness] No, not 
beyond saying that I found it in the house [The witness gave the same leply 
as to a number of othei documents handed to him Others, he said, he found in 
Mr Luby’s bedioom, and some moie in a wiitmg-case ] — You produced a 
number of envelopes, and said that you had found them and the papers together 
Wore the papers in the envelopes, or did you soii them and place them together 
as you thought they ought to be^ In three instances the documents weie in 
the envelopes, but I am not able to swear positively as to the othei s , I only 
proved the documents as having been found in the house , with the exception of 
O’Keefie’s lettei, the lease of the house 12, Pailiament-stiect, and the envelope 
on which was written “ IVLss Piazer,” which I found in the wiiting-ease, I can- 
not state precisely where I found any of the documents — Bid you, as a matter of 
fact, seize every papci on which you could lay youi hands ? I seized eveiy paper 
which I thought bore upon the charge against Mr Luby I found the papeis 
veiy well arranged , some were in parcels, summed up ; others in an old cotton 
handkei chief , and otheis, again, in parcels hound round with black cloth. I 
went ovei all the documents in Mr Luby’s presence, and gave him some which 
he asked for I collected all I intended taking with me in a gauze handkerchief 
— Did you cany that handkei chief from loom to room through the house ? I 
did — Did you cany it into the top loom? I did — That is Mis Luby’s loom, 
I believe? Yes, I believe Mrs Luby’s motliei occupied it — Did you seaich that 
room? I did, I seaiched a wiiting-case and two other httle boxes there — To 
whom did you dictate the evidence you weie to give before you swoie to it before 
the magistrate? To Mi Williams, the chief clerk — Did he make a second 
copy of it ^ I do not know — Now, mth reference to the finding of the lease 
and the Miss Frazer ” letter, did you ever state that you found them in the 
same box ? I do not recollect that I did — Did you, on the 2nd of October, make 
any specific statement describing tbe documents you found along with the lease ? 
I did. I do not think the “ Miss Fiazer ” letter was then referred to, because 
I did not know what it contained. — Where was that letter put after the seizuie? 
It was put along with a number of loose documents m a lock-up place in the 
L<?wt*i C.istle-yard ^Wluit became of the documents? They w^eie opened in an 
oificc in the Castle.— -Who opened them ^ I did. — What did you do with them ? 
I lianaiHl ^ome of them to Mr. Audeison and some of them to Mi Ben y.— And 
nbit became ot them alterwards? They weie returned to me as soon as they 
read them.-™' And what did you do with them then ? I put them in the lock-up 
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place again — Bid you keep tke key of tkat place ^ I did not — Wlio kept it ? 
It was kept in the superintendent s office That is a veiy large place, and there 
are a gieat number of j)ersons thcie — Who kept it^^ It was taken fiom me by 
Ml Supeimtendent Eyan — When did you next take them fiom the lock-up 
place ? The next day that there was an investigation by the magistrate Mr 
Eyan gave me the key to get them out , I think he took the key fiom a safe , after 
the investigation some of them were attached to the infoimations — Bid you not 
on the 2nd of October describe with particularity the documents you found in 
one of the boxes in Mis Luby’s loom ^ I did, all that were given in evidence — 
Bid you make any statement that you found the “ Miss Erazer ” letter in that 
box? I don’t thmk I did, because it was passed ovei as of no impoitance, as 
we did not know what was in it — Bid you at any time make* any statement 
to any person about that letter ? I did , some day oi two aftei the arrest 
I mentioned having found it in the presence of Mr. Sullivan (the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral) and Mr Barry, but I made no information in refeience to it until the 10th 
of Octobei, when I opened it for the first time 

Ee-examined. — I found the “ Glossaiy of Military Terms for the Use of Young 
Officers ” in Mr Luby’s house , the documents now handed to me I also found 
in the house , one of them is addressed to “ Mr Thomas Clarke, at Mis Piossar's, 
Eed Lion-squaio, London the other is addiessi^d, “ Mr Eitzpatiick, Stai and 
Gaitei Hotel, Queen-squaie ” 

The next witness was Pierce Nagle, the infoimei He said, I know the 
“lush People” office m Pailiament-stiect I was employed there myself 
as a folder of the newspapei I enteied upon that employment on the 
15th of March, 1864 I continued theie until last August I was in the 
habit of attending at the office, but not fiom day to day I was always 
there on Thuisday night and the best pait of Fiiday, and whenevei I would 
be leqiured It was a weekl}- papei, punted on Thuisday night It was 
set up m Pailiament-stieet and punted in West Esscx-stieet The news- 
papei s weie taken in paicels of 500 each fiom Mi Jolly’s office, and con- 
veyed to the office in Parliamont-stieet The peisons geneially to be seen 
about the office weie John O’Leaiy, O’Donovan (Eossa), James O’Connor, Coi- 
nelius O’Mahony, Denis Bowling Mulcahy, Chailes J. Kickham, and Daniel 
Binney They had the conduct and management of the office I saw Stephens 
there fiequently from January to Maich, 1864, he then went to Amenca I 
was in America , I left that country in Januaiy, 1864, befoie I went to America 
I was awaie of the existence of the society called the Fenian Biotherhood — 
Weie you a member of that society yourself? I cannot say that I was, but I 
acted as a member of that society — ^You did not youiself take any oath, but you 
acted as a member of the society ^ Y^'es, sir — What was the fiist occasion that 
you acted as a member of that society^ The fiist occasion was attending a 
meeting held in a field m the countiy, about two miles to the noith-east of 
Clonmel, some time about thiee months back fiom February, 1862 — How many 
vs^ere present at that meeting? Something hke 100 I did not count the 
number Benis Bowling Mulcahy was theie — Is that the same man whose 
name you have mentioned as being connected with the “ Irish People P” It is. 
No pel son else that I can lemember — When next weie you present at any 
meeting of the Fenian Society P In summei, 1862, in Geoige Lee’s thatched 
house, Powers town, neai Clonmel — ^Now, m 1863, did you attend any meeting 
of this society? Yes, in 8eptembei, 1863, I attended a meeting at Benis 
Mulcahy’s house at Eedmondstown, near Clonmel — Who attended it ? James 
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Stephens, Charles J Eickham, Michael O’hfeil Fogarty, Denis Dowling Mul- 
cahy, and old Denis Mnlcahy 

In reply to questions asked by the Solicitor-Genei al, the witness said There 
were two foims for purposes of ennmeiation, which were ruled in squaies by 
means of perpendicular and horizontal lines , the squares did not extend to the 
top, but there was a blank space on which the name of the captain or B was 
enteied , the squares then showed how the captain, the sergeant or C, and the 
rank and file of D, were armed, also the stiength of the company Denis 
Dowling Mulcahy filled up a squaie in my piesence on the rostium of the 
national school, of which I was a teacher — ITow, you said something about the 
document showing how they were aimed ^ Yes ; a V signified a man armed 
with a iifle If it was an inverted V, it signified a man aimed with a gun or 
pistol A stroke signified that the man was armed with a pike Where theie 
was a circle, it signified a man — captain, sergeant, oi private — not armed at all. 
I see this filled papei [produced]. This paper is the same as that filled by the 
captains , but theie are others foi the sergeant and privates [document marked] 
I have also seen a paper like this [produced]. This is foi the Centres I observe 
letters B, C, D maiked It shows the nine spaces or squares maiked off for the 
diffeient bodies I myself em oiled ten or twelve into the society The mode of 
enrolling a member was, in tlje first instance, to administer the oath, which m 
substance was, that the party should be a member of the lush Eepublic now 
virtually established, and that he would be icady to take up aims at a moment’s 
notice Theie was no person present at the taking of the oath hut the party 
taking and the paity administer ing it The oath was taken on a Pi ay ei -hook 
I did not swear any poison in latei than May, 1862 When I swoie the parties 
in, I returned them to Denis Dowling Mulcahy I learned fiom Mulcahy that 
the object of the society was to oveifihiow the Queen’s Government in Ii eland, 
and when that was done the Eepublic was to he established I was told by a 
member of the society that aims weie to he given to caiiy out those objects On 
the first occasion that I met Eyan and anothei membei of the body, they told me 
that the Fenians in Ii eland weie to be ofiiceied by Fiench officeis, and since 
the war was over in Ameiica, that they weie to he officered by Federal officeis 
Stephens spoke to me on vaiious points at his house He told me, when he was 
stopping at Mulcahy ’s house, m Septembei, 1803, what he was going to do He 
told me the same thing when he was at a meeting in Edwaid Bourke’s house, 
Clonmel Theie weie piesent at that meeting Denis Dowling Mulcahy and 
Ivickham. Stephens abused the memheis on that occasion for being so inactive 
He said that the missionaixos being in Clonmel was the cause of the falling off in 
their body, and lemaiked that they weie Englishmen, and that they should not 
mind what they said about politics He told those present that he was about to 
establish a paper lu Dublin, and that they should form themselves into sections 
for the puiqiose of collecting subscriptions. 1 told Bouike that his name was 
Stephens, and on the following day he accused him of having gone by another 
name. I was about going to America, and I attended on him fiom day to day, 
asking him for a letter of introduction to John O’Mahony, of Hew Yoik. Ste- 
phens did not give me the letter, hut I got one to O’Mahony from Denis Dowling 
Mulcahy 

The Solicitor-General . As regards those meetings before the autumn of 1863, 
whkh were held in the open fields or other places, may I ask you how they used 
to be hild ? At football mafohes ; on one of those occasions there was money 
collected *— occasion was that? On the last that I attended, in the summer 
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of 1862 — Was this footballing a pastime, or was it as a colour to wbat was 
going on? According to my understanding, it was as a colour to wbat was 
going on — And you weie at those meetings? Yes, at foui of them — When 
you weie going to America, you got this letter fiom Mulcaby to O’Mahony^ 
Yes, I handed that letter to a man named Cavanagh in John O’Mahony’s 
office in Centi e-street — Did you find John O’Mahony at Centre-street, wheie you 
had this letter directed to him? I did — Was Cavanagh employed in that 
office? He was — Do you know what his Chiistian name was?^ Yes, Michael. 
— Did Mulcaby mention his name when giving you the letter ? He told me to 
remember him to Cavanagh in John O’Mahony’s office — Did you yourself pre- 
sent O’Mahony with any paper or document besides the letter ? I did I pre- 
sented him with a list of about 200 names — Did you attend any meeting of the 
Denian Society in the office of J ohn O’Mahony, in America ? I did, sir — On 
what occasion was that ? On the Sunday before the Chicago Convention. — Did 
any body act as secretary to that meeting P Yes, Michael Cavanagh I saiv 
Charles Underwood O’Connell at that meeting, and fiequently afterwards at 
O’Mahony’s office. (The witness here identified the prisoners O’Connell and 
Luby ) ^ ^ 

Witness continued, — “ I lemained in Hew York until the second week in Hovem- 
ber, 1863, I heaidof O’Connell em oiling men, but 1 did not see him enrol any. — - 
Did he make any statement about em oiling men that weie to do something ? Yes ; 
he said that he was enrolling men that weie to act as a company of militia in the 
States of Ameiica They were composed of Fenians At this time the draught 
was coming on in America I afterwards went to Pennsylvania and Philadelphia. 
In Philadelphia I saw James Gibbons, a “ Centre ” of the society, who kept a 
pi inting-office at 303, Chestnut-street I saw O’Mahony con-ecting a pamphlet 
in that office The pamphlet was entitled “ The Proceedings of the Fust Con- 
vention of the Fenian Biotheihood, held at Chicago, Illinois, Novembei, 3863.” 
I knew that John O’Mahony was the Head Centre of the Fenian Society So 
long as I was in America his office was at 6, Centi e-stieet — When you were in 
America, did you meet any person named Henry O’Clarence McCarthy ? Hot 
in Ameiica , but in February, or thereabouts, in 1864, 1 saw him at the “lush 
People” office — Used James Stephens to be at the “People” office at that 
time? Yes, frequently — What was M‘Carthy doing at that time^^ Helping 
me to pack parcels for the Chicago fair — What was done with the goods when 
they were packed up for the Chicago fair? They were tmnsmitted — Who 
employed you to pack them up ? James O’Connor — ^What was his office there ? 
He was bookkeeper. — Was Mr Luby in and out daily during the time you were 
employed^ I could not say every day, hut veiy frequently. — Was James 
Stephens known in the office by any name ? Yes , he was known by the names 
of “ The Captain,” “ Jeff,” and “The Boss,” the lattei being the American teim 
foi “ master ” — Duiing the time you were at the office, did you attend any Fenian 
meeting I did — Who told you to go there® Thomas Claike Luby — Wheie 
was that meeting held? At Phibsborough-ioad, the lodgings of Conielius 
O’Mahony — Who attended the meeting® Thomas Claike Luby, William Fran- 
cis Boantree, Coinelms O’Mahon}^, James O’Connor, and James Stephens, and 
some two oi three other persons whose names I don’t lemembei — Before this 
meeting did you know a man named “ Pagan ” O’Leary ® Yes , I saw him at the 
“ People ” office, casting bullets — At the meeting you allude to what business was 
transacted ? Some money matters Weie settled between Stephens and Luby. 
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Stephens wanted Lnhy to go to Cork next day to attend the tiial of Cornelius 
Dwyer Keane, who had been arrested on a charge of Eenianism. The tiial of 
“ Pagan ” O'Leary was also spoken of. He was charged with seducing soldiers 
from their allegiance — Did Stephens address you personally? Yes; the fiist 
words he addressed to me were, “ What a pretty pass Eenianism has come to in 
Clonmel , they were hooted at the election.” — What salary were you getting at 
this time at the “ Irish People ” office ? Seven-and-sixpence a week — Did you 
apply to Luhy for an inciease of salary P Yes , at the beginning of August last 
I spoke to him, and he said I should see the captain He told me that at Dan 
Downing's lodgings I would see him. They weie at 68, Great Biunswick-street. 
I went to the lodgings and attended a meeting, at which weie Stephens, Cornelius 
Dwyer Keane, a man named Eyan from Liveipool, and Downing himself Theie 
weie one or two other persons theie whom I did not know. While ^ye were 
theie, Stephens sent a message to a man named Hugh Brophy — What occuned 
at this meeting P Coinelius Dwyer Keane leported to Stephens that theie weie 
nearly 500 new men in the neighbour hood of Clonakilt}^ Stephens said he did 
not know wdiat he should do mth the number of men he had, there were so 
many of them — At those meetings who ajipeaied to be the prmcipal person? 
James Stephens — Weie there any private meetings in addition to the public 
meetings to which you have referred? Yes , on the night I speak of, Stephens 
%va& in the bediooin, and each of those piesent saw him separately — Had you a 
private iiitei view with him ^ Yes , he wanted me to give up my situation in the 
chapel of St Lauience O’Toole, as I was to go to Clonmel, as matteis w^eie back- 
waid there. — Did he say any thing else ^ Yes , he said that when he saw me 
again he would give me instiuctions what I was to do He said he would pay 
my expenses while I wras away, and allow my wufe a pound a week to support 
her, m addition to keeping her comfortable — If you wanted to see Stephens 
yourself during this time, did you know wffiere to find him? Ko ; but I was told 
by Mortimer Moynihan that it was at 40, Lower Buckingham-stieet I attended 
a meeting there the same evemng I was told of it Theie were ten or twelve 
persons there, who were nearly all stiangeis to me, and who, I was told, were 
American officers On the Monday before the 8th of September last, a man 
named Power, of Clonmel, came to the “ lush People ” office with a letter which 
I undei stood was for Stephens On the evening of the 8th of September I saw 
Stephens at 20, Denzille-stieet, at the lodgings of a man named Elood. I was 
told where to find him by Cornelius O’Mahony He told me to take Power with 
me, and I did so Flood was in the loom with Stephens Power and Stephens 
went into Flood’s bedroom, where they lemamed for ten or fifteen minutes. 
After Power had the interview with Stephens, I had one with him. He told me 
to go to Clonmel, and gave me 71 — ^Before you left the house, was there any 
thing said in Stephens’s presence as to what you oi Power weie to get or do ? 
Yes ; Power handed me a shp of paper in Stephens’s handwriting. — Is this the 
slip ? It is. 

Solicitor-General This is the slip : “ My dear Eiiend — Give bearer fifty 
rods. Yours, J. P.” Were those the initials that Stephens sometimes used ? 
Yes, — Did you know what the meaning of the word “ rods” was ? I thought it 
meant pikes. I asked Stephens where I was to go, and he said, to Mike Moore’s ; 
1 did not know where that was, and I asked him ; he (Stephens), Cornelius 
O’^laliony, Power, and I left the house together, and when we got into the 
istreet he showed me a letter, which I now identify. 
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The Solicitor- General read the letter, as follows — 

“Dublin, Sept 8, 1865 

“Brothers, — I i egret to find that the letter I addiessed to you has never 
reached you Had you received it, I am confident all would have been right 
bofoie this, because I told you explicitly awhat to do, and once you saw your w^ay 
it IS suie to me that you would have done well Fai as I can undei stand your 
actual position and wishes now, the best course to take is to get all the w^oiking 
B’s together, and aftei due delibeiation, and without favour to any one — acting 
purely and conscientiously for the good of the cause — to select one man to repre- 
sent and direct you all This selection made, the man of your choice should 
come up here at once, when he shall get instructions and authority to go on wdth 
the good work. There is no time to be lost. This yeai — and let theie be no 
mistake about it — must be the yeai of action I speak with a knowdedge and 
authoiity to w^hich no other man could pretend , and I repeat, the fiag of Ireland 
- — of the lush Eepublic — must this year be raised As I am much pressed for 
time I shall meiely add that it shall be laised in a glow of hope such as never 
gleamed round it before Be, then, of fiim faith and the best of cheer, for all 
goes biavely on. 

“ Youis fiatemally, 

“ J. POWEE 

“HB — This letter must be read for the w^oildng B’s only, and wdien icad 
must be burnt ” 

Examination continued — 

Wheie did you go aftci that ^ I wwt to different places, looking for Cornelius 
O’Mahony, but I could not find him I left Powei in Capel-street, and ivent 
home myself Hext morning Poivci and a man named Moiris, w’hom I had 
known befoie, called at my lodgings Powei told me he had lost 2Z , w^hich 
Stexihens had given him the night befoie I then w^ent with him to the “lush 
People” office, w^here I saw Cornelius O’Mahony, w^ho told me w^heie Mooie 
lived — Wheie did Mooie kve^ 199, Fiancis-stieet — Did you get the pike- 
heads P Yes — What soit were they P The blade was about two feet long, and 
the poition to covei the handle about six oi seven inches — What became of the 
pikeheads ? Power got fifty and Moiris fifty, and they were put up into a trunk 
which was taken down to the Dallaway Tavern, Essex-bridge, where they weie 
left for some time. — Did you see Powei again ? Yes, I saw him in the “ Irish 
People” office, wdien he piesented the appeal ance of one stupid fiom diihk and 
want of rest. I took the letter fiom him and put him to bed — Did you see 
Morris again that evening ? Yes, I saw him at the Kmg’s-biidge terminus, 
going by the half-past six tiain He had the tiunk wdth hmi — Did Powder go 
by the same train P Ho, by a later trian — While you weie in the “ Irish People ” 
office, did you see any pikeheads theie ? I did — Did you go to Clonmel in pui- 
suance of the instructions you leceived from Stephens P I did I w^ent to Clon- 
mel and attended a meeting in Bouike’s public-house. On my return I first went 
home and then to the “ Iiish People ” office, wheie I saw Luby, O’Donovan (Eossa), 
O’Leaiy, and O’Connor O’Donovan (Eossa) asked me if I had swoin in a militia- 
man named Tobin. I said I did not, and he w^as angiy wuth me, saying I ought 
to have done so — After this, did you get a message horn Stephens ? Yes, I got 
a message from John Haliigan to go see Stephens at ^0, Denzille-street. I 
went theie and saw him William F. Eoantiee, and Michael Mooie wei’e there. 
James O’Connor came m and went into tKe bedroom with Stephens. Af| er they 
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came back, Stephens announced the seizure of the Irish People,” but said that 
it was no matter, as the business would go on the same as before He told 
O’Connoi to go back to the “ People ” office and show himself, to show that 
there was some proprietor, and ask the reason of it— Did you see any arms 
there that night ? I did I saw Steph^ps putting a six-baiTelled revolver into 
his pocket — I believe you were aiiested that night yourself? I was — Whose 
hand- writing is that [letter handed to witness] ^ James O’Connor’s handwriting. 
The Sohcitor-General read the letter , it was as follows — 

“ Dubhn, June 30, 1865 

‘‘Dear Sir, — Enclosed you have receipt for a quarter’s subsciiption, with 
thanks The “Glossaiy of Mihtary” is not the most useful book. Colonel 
Lefroy’s book is a much bettei book Get this and the “ Pield Exercises,” which 
will cost You can then get Macaulay’s woik, with plates, which will cost 
you 12s Any bookseller will oidei it for you, and that would be a much easier 
way to get it 1 asked yesterday the price of a small colt, and I was told it was 
dl 10s , entirely too much We are getting a cheaper kind and just as useful 
foi IZ 5s You can have one by i emitting the amount They are made on an 
improved principle — ^Youis tiuly, 

“ James O’Connoe ” 

Another letter, directed to “ T C Luby, Esq., 12, St James’s-terrace, Dolphin’s- 
barn,” was as follows . — 

“My dear Mi Luby, — I am veiy anxious that you should be down heie be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock to-day I have made an appointment with Mi. 
Flood to have a Mr Ferguson heie at twelve o’clock You vull i ecollect that Mi 
Feiguson is one of the men whom O’Leaiy acted on, and fiom what Flood told 
me last night I still believe that O’Leaiy is light — Youis faithfully, 

“ James O’Connoe ” 

Some other letters and the document headed “Executive,” as read in the 
Attorney-General’s statement, were pioved by the witness and put m evidence 
In reply to fuithei questions, the witness stated that he saw a man named 
O’KShea bunging copies of the pamphlet refeiiing to the proceedings of the 
Chicago Fenian Convention to the “ lush People ” office 

This was the examination in chief The witness then undeiwent a rigorous 
cross-examination fiom the counsel foi the piisoner, Mr Butt, Q C 

Counsel I think I heard you say that Stephens was called by the name “ Boss,” 
and that it was an Ameiican phrase ^ It was in Ameiica I heard it, — Did you 
evei heai that it was applied in the Southern States to the master of slaves ^ 
All people employed call then master “Boss ” — Wheie were you boin ^ In Tip- 
peraiy, near Clonmel — When did you become a National teacher ? In 1853 — 
And you continued from that time until you went to America P Yes —Was it 
with the intention and object of going to America, you left the National School? 
Yes. — ^^’’ou were not dismissed ? No; but I was iex-)rimanded.P — Do you swear 
that T do.— Who was the Koman Catholic clergyman of this school ? The Eev, 
dohn Power. — Will j^ou now swear that you were not dismissed? The Pev 

John Power told me Say, sir, when did you see Mi Power last? I don’t 

knuw^, ben did you see him last? I don’t know , I have not seen him since 1 
left Clonmel —Will you swear you did not see him since ? I don’t think I did — 
M ill } ou hweai you did not see Inm to-day ? I will —Look lound the couit and 
see if he is here. (The witness turned* round in his chaii and pointed out the 
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Eev. Mi.#ower, sitting beside Mr. John Lawless. Tlie rev gentleman bad 
occupied tbe same seat dming tbe greater part of tbe day ) He is Here, but I 
did not see bim — On your oatb, now, were you dismissed? I was not dismissed, 
but, 111 consequence of my having been fined, tbe Rev. Mr Power came to me 
and said it was better I should resign at the end of the quarter, and I did so — 
Did I uiidei stand you to say that you never took any oath of the Pemaii Brothei- 
hood? Ho — But you swore others in? I did — How many? About ten or 
twelve — When was the first sworn in ? About the month of Pebruaiy, 1862, 
or within three months before it — Then it might have been some time in De- 
cember, 1861 ? It might — To whom did you fiist administer the oath ? To 
a man named Eeidy, a mason. — ^Where did you administer that oath ? On the 
side of the road — Wheie ? On the side of the road — Wheie, sir ? On the side 
of the road leading fiom BaPyvaughan, two or three miles outside Clonmel — 
Did you swear him to be true to the lush Republic then viitually estabhshed? 
I did — Repeat the oath you swoie him. I could not repeat it — As neaily as 
you can. That he was to keep all secrets that might be entnisted to him, and 
to take up arms when called upon — And to be tiue to the Irish Repubhc then 
viitually established ^ I believe I did, but I am not too positive — Do you know 
that no pel son ever said that the Irish Republic was estabhshed at that time ? 
I don’t know (The witness, in reply to further questions, said he had been 
asked by a man named Buike at the house in Clonmel of a man named Ryan, 
but that he refused to take it, and that afterw'ards he told Buike that Ryan had 
sworn him in, in consequence of Ryan telling him that if he wished to live peace- 
ably he would give out that he had been sworn in , Bmke then gave him the 
foim of oath vei bally , no one was piesent when he swoie Rcidy in ) — Was Ryan 
a Fenian ? I could not say he was , I did not see him take the oath — Did you 
see Luby take the oath ? I did not — And yet you swore he was a Fenian ? 
Yes, from his acts , from his connexion with the “ lush People,” and being at 
the meetings with Stephens — How, was Ryan a Fenian ? From his attempt to 
sweat me in I should say he was 

The witness was cioss-examined at gieat length, but he went tlnough the 
ordeal well, and maintained his ground firmly on eveiy mateiial point. He 
admitted that he was paid by the detectives while woikmg for the Fenians, and 
being diilled, &c. 

Mr RusseU Kelly, from the Ciown office, was sworn and examined with re- 
ference to ceitain documents handed to him by several members of the detective 
force. 

Edward Power was next examined, and deposed that he knew the prisoner for 
nineteen years (Witness identified a number of documents as being in the hand- 
wnting of the prisoner ) 

A boy named Francis Larkin, in the employment of the Magnetic Telegraph 
Company, w^as examined, and deposed to having found two letters near the rail- 
way station at Kingstown, one of which contamed a money order from Hew 
Yoik 

Acting-Inspector Edwaid Hughes, of the G dmsion, was examined by Mr. 
Bany, Q C , with lefeience to the entiance into and seizure of the “ Irish People ” 
office on the 15tli of September, and as to the finding of books, letters, &c , and 
their icmoval 

Cioss-oxamined by Ml Butt, — Had you a warrant foi Luby’s anest^ I had. 
— Is it here ^ Yes — Was theie any one in the “ lush People ” office when you 
went m? Ho.— Did you bieak in the door? Ho. — And how did you get in ? 
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The door went in ; I pushed it without hieaking it at all. — But you pushed the 
door open ? I did. There was light inside, and I knocked three times, and when 
the door was not opened I then went in — Who had you with you ? A number 
of other officers — ^Was there any one in the house when you went in ? ISTo. — - 
You looked through the house? I did. — Thiough every part of it^ Yes — 
Then it was not you who made the arrest ^ Ko — Had you any warrant for 
breaking open the house? Ho ; only for his arrest. — ^Hot having found him, you 
cairied away eveiy thing out of the house? I did not take every thing I 
took nothing but what I considered to be connected with what he was charged 
with — What did you leave in the house, then ? I left the fixtuies, the furniture, 
and every thing connected with it, except the manuscripts and all these things 
which I have here now — ^Did you bring away all the type ^ I did. — Did you 
bring away the printing-press ? Ho I brought the type There was no print- 
ing-press to be seen — How did you take them away ? I took them in a float, 
which I brought to the dooi. — ^Yoii took the type? I did — You left nothing 
for the printing of the paper beyond the furniture and fixtures ? I did. — What ? 
A large stone, eight or twelve hundredweight, which is used in levelling the type 
when set, and I left all the woodwork, furniture, fire-irons, and a large quantity of 
paper. I took away all the books belonging to the “ Irish People ” newspaper 
I broke open no desk — ^Ho lock? Ho — ^At all? Ho. — ^Was any lock broken 
by your men ^ Ho. — Did you open any desk ? I did — And was there no desk 
locked? There was. — How did you open it, then? I did not open it that time 
at all — Did you examine the desk ^ I did — And how did you open it without 
breaking it? There was no necessity for bieaking it, for it %vas not locked — 
I asked wcie there any desks locked when you went in There were — What 
became of them? They are there still I left other things there also, which 
weie taken away by Mis Lnhy afterwards, for which I have her receipt — Do I 
understand that no desks that weie locked were opened ? Ho desks weie opened , 
hut I opened the drawers that were locked, and some of those manusenpts I took 
out of them. I took about half a dozen hack, but not on that night It was 
about a week afterwards ■ — Did you break open any door of a loom ^ Ho — Did 
you raise any of the boards horn the floors? Ho, nor any body else either — 
Can you give an idea of what quantity of papers you took away ^ I took a large 
quantity. Some were ietteis. I think I took 500 letters, if not more. I might 
have taken 1000 Examined some of them before removing them, and took a 
laige number of otheis without examining them at all Some of the letters I 
found m a desk in the shop, more on a table in the editor’s room, and some more 
inside ni what I behove to he a wareroom I got moie on a table in a room over 
that Did you take away any manusenpts that weie not letters ^ I considered 
them all to he letters — Did you take away any manusenpts that had been 
editoiial articles ? I did — How many ^ A laige number — Where did you find 
those ? In different parts of the place Conld you tell in what way were those 
papm arranged in the office? Why, they appeared to me to be very badly 
arranged, for to a certain extent they were all in confusion, thrown in a loose 
way on a table in the editor s room — Did there appear to he any distinction where 
articles that appeared to have been printed were put ? I could not say. I was 
not able to say which articles liad been xiiinted, for I read the paper very little 
before that --Did the manuscripts you took appear to he duty, as if they had 
been in the printing-office? A gieat many of them appeared to have been cor- 
rected by the eilitor, fc»r they had marks upon them. — Did you ever see manu- 
senpts that went through the printing-office ? They generally don’t come hack 
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clean from tlie printers, I believe ^ ISTo — Could you give an opinion, now, 
wbetber those weie pi mted or not that were taken away? I believe some of 
them were — ^Was there any distinction apparently made between those papeis 
that had been punted and those that had not^ I cannot say — Bid you keep 
the papeis by themselves that wore got in each loom? I did — Can you tell me 
wheie any of the papeis were found? Yes — Wheie was that entitled “A 
Meeting of the Fi lends of Ireland” got? In the shop — Wheie weie those that 
appeared to have been punted ? Some were in the shop and others in the editor’s 
room — Were any of those now shown to you found in the editor’s loom^ I 
marked on each bundle the place where the papers in it were found — Bid you go 
with the float I did — Where to^ The papers were taken into the Lower 
Castle-yard, to Mr Ryan’s office They were put into a room. The door was 
locked, and I put the key into my pocket Some of them were afterwards ex- 
amined in my presence on the Sunday following by Mr. Andrews He gave 
them all back to me except two or three They were afterwards produced before 
the magistrates at the investigation, when some moie of them were retained I 
after waids, in about three weeks, gave the lemamder to Mi Kelly, of the Ciorvii 
office, who assorted them, retaining some and giving me back others 

The next mtness was Herman Schofield, sent over from America by the 
Bntisji Consul at ISTew York He was asked by the Counsel for the Crown : 
Have you lately lesided in the city of New York ^ 1 have — When did you leave 
itP The 1st of Novembei last — Bid you know a man there named John 
O’Mahony ? I did , he lived in Buane-stieet. I am acquainted with hrs hand- 
•writing The signature to this document is his Tins other document is like- 
wise in the handwnting of John O’Mahony I believe the diieetion of this 
envelope to be in his handwnting The address ‘‘Captain Baly” is also nr his 
handwriting — The rvitnesb identified othci documents as being in John O’Ma- 
hony ’s handwriting 

Cross-examined by Mr Bowse — My name is Ilemran Schofield I belong to 
that part of Germany wduch has been wrested from Poland I came to England 
first in 1852 I am a refugee for not servurg in the military — ^You ran away 
from the consciiptioir ? Yes — I was engaged in my father’s business (linen 
business). I remained in England till 1862. I have been dui mg that time in 
England, Ii eland, Scotland, and Wales I first came to Bublin about six years 
ago. — Where did you stop^ I cannot tell you — Bid you stop in King’s Inn- 
stieet? You aie out, I did not stop there then ; I was here first for only two or 
three days, and don’t know wffiere I stopped. I came to sell perfumery I came 
again in twelve months after for a few days , I came again two and a half years 
ago, and stopped then m King’s Inn-street I worked here as a pimtei, a com- 
positor , I learned that trade in 1855 , I was two oi three months in the em- 
ployment of Peter Roe, in Mabbott-street , I dehveied a lecture on the wrongs of 
Ireland That is one of the caids of admission My name had an “ 1 ” in it , to 
facilitate the pronunciation I have left out the ‘‘ 1 ” 

Mr Bowse, QC This is the caid — “ Insuiiection in Poland, lectme in the 
theatre of the Mechanics’ Institute Suliject — The Rise, Progress, and Prospects, 
and ultimate Success of the present Insmacction in Poland, by Herman Schofield, 
a native of Poland ” — On that occasion had you smj person dressed so as to re- 
present the scithemen of Poland^ I had, he was a Pole, I met him here — 
At that time you were lecturing on the glories of insurrection Yes, that is 
one of the placards I was negotiating about dehveiing lectuies in Belfast The 
receipts in Bublin scaiccly paid for the hall and other expenses. — When did you 
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first become acquainted with John O'Mahony ? The middle of October, 1863 — 
Where did you meet him first ^ I first met him in his own office in New York. 
— ^What brought you there ? I became acquainted with a man named Devine 
on board the steamer from Queenstown to New York, who had a letter for O’Ma- 
hony , he told me to come along with him to the office, which I did, and saw 
him deliver the letter in my presence — Did you keep up an intimacy with John 
O’Mahony after that? No — How often have you seen John O’Mahony in your 
life? Twice, to my knowledge — How long did the interview with John O’Ma- 
hony last, the first time you saw him ? I should say about fifteen minutes — • 
When did you see him next? On the 28th of October last, in New Yoik — ■ 
What bi ought you to see him then? To see him write — Who sent you^ The 
Biitish Consul, Edward Mortimer Archbold. — Where did he live ? He lives in 
No 14, Bioadway, to the best of my knowledge — Great Britain takes the Poles 
occasionally under her protection , where did he pick you up ? I was acquainted 
with Mr. Archbold ; I made his acquaintance fiist about six months aftei I 
arrived in New York — What brought you to see him ? I went to him about 
this lettei of Devine — ^You weie hard up and wanted some money P No, sir. — • 
Did he give you any money ? Not at that time — Did he afterwaids ? He did. 
— How much ^ I cannot tell — It was so much you cannot tell ? I cannot tell 
— Do you mean to say you are not able to tell ? lam not able to tell. — He gave 
you a good round sum^ I cannot tell — Was it dollars or gold? In dollais — 
In gold or silvei ? No, in gieenbacks — He wanted you, in point of fact, to 
identify J ohn O’Mahony’s handivriting ? He wanted me to identify the hand- 
writing — Did you want him to employ you? No — What did you say to him ? 
I did not say any thing to him , he asked me if I knew tlie handwiiting — Wlien 
did you sec the Biitish Consul again? I think two oi thiec months aftei waids , 
by invitation I left him my address — Did he tell you to go and see O’Mahony 
writing ? He did — And then you went and saw John O’Mahony writing P I did 
— ^Wheie did you see him? I saw him at 22, Duane-stieei , the inteiview lasted 
fifteen or twenty minutes , that was the second intei view I had with him. I did 
not ask to see him wrate , I had a letter to him wffiich I wrote myself — In whose 
name ? I don’t know the name — A false name ^ I cannot tell you whethei it 
was a false name or my owm name — -On your oath, in whose name was the 
lettei ? I cannot tell — Do you mean that you don’t know in whose name the 
letter was ? I swcai that I cannot tell , I forget the name , I believe it was 
Herman Schofield — ^You foigot the name in which yon mote? I foiget the 
name m wffiich I wrote — How long is that ago P It is not long ago , it was on 
the 20th of Octohei — ^What was the lettei about P Asking him to send me some 
bonds — lush bonds — You lepresented youiself as a purchasei of Irish bonds 
Did you represent yourself as a fiiend of Ireland ? No, I deliveied the lettei to 
John O’Mahony as if some one had sent me — ^And that was for the pm pose of 
enabling you to see John O’Mahony mite^ That was for the purpose of 
enabling me to see him wnte — Did the British Consul tell you to do that ? He 
did —Then it was the British Consul suggested to you that you should wiite the 
letter and call on John O’Mahony? Yes — What did he say to you? When 
I Inul the last interview with him he asked, Are you acquainted with the hand- 
writing of John O’Mahony?” I said, “I am” He said, “Can you sw^ai to 
hiH liandwTiting?” I said I could not positively sw^eai, though I knew it very 
ivdl, heeauHt‘ 1 had not seen him wTite, though I had seen his handwriting He 
said, “ Could you manage to see him write?” I said I could He asked me 
what way. He suggesb^d one wray, and 1 suggested another way to see him 
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write I went witla tlie letter, wliioli I wrote on purpose to wait for an answer 
I delivered it to himself to see him write, so that I should be able to say that 
it was his wilting that I had seen befoie — Was it the Biitish Consul, m point 
of fact, who suggested that you should write that letter ? I cannot tell, because 
it was suggested by me and him. I saw John O’Mahony wi’ite in the office I 
saw him write befoie, but I had not his handwiiting in my hand I saw hi-m 
wiite this time again — Then the Biitish Consul sent you to this countiy Do 
you intend to go back to America ? Yes — Did you say in the police-office you 
were a citizen of Ameiica? I explained what I meant by a citizen — You are 
not a naturalized citizen ? No , I have lived in America altogether about two 
years , in Ameiica I have translated four languages foi a publishing office, and 
woiked as a compositor and a reader. I knew some members of the St Patrick’s 
Biotherhood m this country, but I was not a member of the society — Did you 
ever say in Roe’s office that if you got money you would go to Russia to shoot 
the Empeior ? On my oath I never made use of such an expression or any thing 
like it to any person. I never said I would do any thing for money — Look at 
that letter [letter handed to witness] 

Mr Murphy Was that the letter you saw John O’Mahony wiite? That is 
the one he wiote in my piesence and gave to me. 

Mr Dowse Do you profess any religion at all at piesent? I do; the Pro- 
testant leligion — Weie you ever a Jew? I was bom of Jewish paients — Did 
you ever piofess the Jewish religion? Nominally — ^Aie you what is called a 
converted Jew? You may call it so. 

Patiick Power, an informer, examined by Mr Bariy, QC — I am fiom Clon- 
mel I was sworn in a Penian by a man named Sweeny The substance of the 
words, as far as I can lecollect, were to take up aims when called upon, and to 
establish an lush Republic, and to be obedient to supciioi officeis He said 
200,000 men weie expected fiom Ameiica B’s mean captains, andC’s mean ser- 
geants I came to Dubbn last September I went to the “ lush People ” office 
I was sworn I hi ought a lettei with me from the man who swore me in. I 
gave it to Nagle — What did you do with the lettei ? I gave it to Nagle, the 
peison who was examined as the witness heie. I called at the office again next 
day and lemained in Dublin until Satuiday — Do you remember going any 
vvffiere on Priday evening ? Yes. Nagle brought me to a house, but I do not 
know where. — Whom did you see there ? A young man was walking up and 
do^n the floor before I saw any one , a man who was pointed out to me as the 
captain came in after — Did the captam say any thing to you ? He shook hands 
with me, and asked for a pipe and smoked it — What kind of a man was he ? A 
fair-haiied man with beard on his chin — Do you know what his name is? I 
understood it was Stephens — What did he say to you ? He brought me into 
another room and asked me how things were going on in Clonmel I said they 
were going on slack, and that that was what biought me up He then wrote 
a letter, gave it to me, and told me to lead it for a number of B’s in Clonmel. 
— Did you say any thing to him? I told him that there weie some piesents 
expected by me — Did you say what they were ? I said either rifles, pikes, or 
pistols — What did he say? He said he would give an older for fifty — Do you 
know what was in the lettei ? I do not , I never opened it — When he said he 
would give you fifty did he do any thing ? He gave me the order foi fifty. 
Aftei that I went with Nagle to Moore’s house in Gieat Biitain-street, where 
theie were two men, one of whom was a man named Moiiis — Did you get any 
thing there ? I did , I got fifty pikes, 'which I took to Clonmel. — When you 
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saw tlie man pointed out to you as tlie captain, did you drink any tiling that 
evening ^ I did, I was dinnk afterwards 

Cross-examined by Mi. OXogblen — I was sworn in by Sweeny in either Feb- 
ruary or March, 1865, in Bmke’s house, Clonmel ; there was no one present at 
the time. Sweeny is now in piison in Dubhn. I fiist came to Dublin on the 
4th of September. There was no one with me then 

Mr. OXoghlen. — Did you know what you were doing the evening you saw 
Stephens? I did not after twelve o'clock I hist knew Nagle when he was 
teaching school in Poweistown about three years ago. — What time did you get 
drunk on that Friday evening ? From about nine until twelve o'clock — Were 
you put to bed that night P I was not, but I was some time during the next 
day — What weie you doing in the mean time? Walking about the streets by 
myself. — Where did you meet Nagle befoie you went that evening to Mooie’s 
house ? In the “ Irish People " office , he told me to meet him there — Where 
did you fiist lose the letter you got from Stephens? Not until I gave it to 
Nagle ; he never took it from me, but he took another paper out of my pocket 
■ — Did he take it without your knowledge? He did — What became of the 
box when you were put to- bed? It was in the house wheie I stopped at Essex- 
biidge — Befoie you were aiiested had you any communication with the police? 
I had not. — ^When did you first tell them of the information you could give ? I 
was a week in Clonmel gaol at the time — Whom did you first tell it to ? To 
Sub-Inspectoi Kelly — Did you ever tell it to any one before him ? No, I did 
not — Did Nagle ever speak to you about the police ? He did not — Did ho evei 
tell you to lecoUect what you weie doing, and not to foiget it? He did not 
The Solicitor-Geneial then read a letter, in the handwnting of John O’Maliony 
It was diiected to the Brethien of the C. E I B , and piesented by P W 
Dunne, of Illinois, and C. J Mehan, of New Yoik, delegates fiom the oigamza- 
tion to the 1. E There was the foUGuing postscnpt “I enclose hcicin 500/ 
sterling " The bill enclosed was payable to the oidei of Geoige Hoppci, on 
Messrs. Eothschild, of London He icad another letter which was pioved to be 
in the handiviuting of John O’Mahony, although it was signed James Matthews, 
It was addiessed to James Powei It exjuebsed legret at the absence of “ our 
friend O’Donovan," and concluded vuth — “ Send him back at once m \uew of 
prompt and coidial woik ” Counsel then lead the lesolutions that weie found in 
the “Miss Fiazei " letter, and which weie pioved to be signed by John O’Ma- 
hony The fiibtwas a pledge on the pait of the Ameiican Fenians to procure tlie 
acknowledgment of the lush Eepublic by eveiy fiee Government in the woild. 
The second set foith “that the national oiganization at piesent existing on the 
lush soil IS almost entirely owing to the devoted patriotism and mdomitable per- 
severance of its Head Centre," and acknowledged that officei as the represen- 
tative of the Fenian Brotherhood and head of the lush Eepubhe. The thud 
entrusted these resolutions to C. J. Kickham, to be foiwaided to J Stephens, and 
pledged the Central Executive with their support and confidence. Counsel then 
read from a pamphlet which purpoited to he a record of the pioceedings of the 
first native convention of the Fenian Biotherhood, held at Chicago, November, 
186S. Ckmnsel then pioposed to read another letter, also in the wiling of 
O’Mahoiiy, dated 12th of A]>rii, 1864 It was from the officials of the organiza- 
tion at Chicago, anil was addressed to the State Centies, calling on them to re- 
ceive Mr. Daly (one of the assumed names of Stephens), with every lespect and 
honour, because he came to them accredited by the fellow- workers of the cause, 
and stating that Ms services, his devotion to the brotherhood, and his talents, 
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claimed for Mm tlie foiemost place among the lush patriots. Stephens was 
designated in this document the C. E of the I E B. 

Lanncelot Dawson, one of the officers of the detective force, deposed that he 
had obseived the house No. 4, in Halston-stieet He saw peisons enteiing it, 
generally between seven and half-past eight m the evening , had sometimes seen 
forty peisons entei , the house was supposed to be unoccupied. O'Mahony was 
among them. The parties geneially remained till half-past ten or eleven Had 
heard inside the sound of clapping seveial hands together, as if a number of men 
got the woid, “ Stand at ease ” Could see them standing two deep along the 
floor. They used to leave the house every night in batches of two and thiee» 
and sometimes half-a-dozen. Had obseived the house every night fiom the 14th 
of November to the 19th of December. He also knew the house, 16, Palmeiston- 
place , Luby lodged there. Heard voices debating about the condition of Ireland, 
and the most convenient place to land trcojis on the lush coast. One of the 
voices mentioned “ Galway,” and said that if he had 5000^ he would land 8000 ; 
these wcie the only woids he heard distinctly Had no doubt at the time the 
voice of the pimcipal speakei was Luby’s 

The Solicitoi-Geneial handed in a lettei flom Luby, dated the 30th of Maich, 
1865, horn London, with the following ■ — P S Diiect to Thomas Claike, Eed 
Lion-squaie,” &c He also offered m evidence a lettei found with Luby, from 
O’Heeffe, about the aiistocracy. 

This closed the case for the prosecution Mi Butt then addiessed the jmy in 
an able speech on behalf of the piisoner, but called no witnesses. Mi Justice 
Keogh then summed up the evidence with great minuteness, and in a very lucid 
manner, prefacing his observations with the following lemarks — “ I would say 
to you not to be ovei nice in youi ciiticisms upon any such pubhcations, so long 
as they do not oveipass the limits of fan discuvssion, no matter how mtemperately 
earned on So long as they do not tiavel into the legion of absolute force 
and violence, a British juiy cannot be too indulgent But if, transcending 
those limits, not alone by the violence of expression, but by the mattei and 
substance of theu suggestions, they assail the time-honouied fabiic of our Con- 
stitution, aiming with parricidal hand to destioy the ties which bind m one 
family these British Isles — sceleris crimen parncidit furons — then, not only 
•would you be justified, but imperatively hoxmd, in the ‘conscientious dischaige of 
your duty, to attach to the pubheation the cnmmal intent which the indictment 
charges, and so to find a true bill and send the case forward for fuither inves- 
tigation. So, too, as to any other oveit acts or deeds. They may consist of a 
variety of mattei s — conspiiacies to caivy out the tieasonable designs ; meetings 
for the purpose, purchases of arms, preparation of weapons, collections of money 
to be applied in aid of the design, admmistering oaths binding parties to the 
common object To all these, oi any of them, or the like, which may be chaiged 
in the indictment, you will apjily yourselves in a film, but, at the same time, a 
fair and hbeial spirit, and say, if they are proved and bi ought home to the 
accused, do they oi any of them indicate the intention with which the piisoneis 
aie chaiged? and if they do, it will he youi duty to find the bill, but, if not, it will 
be equaUy your duty to ignore it ” 

The jury, after dehbeiating neaily two houis, hi ought in a veidict of “ Guilty” 
on all the emmts On being asked what he had to say why sentence should 
not be passed upon him, the prisoner addiessed the Couit in a calm, collected 
manner, with much force and piopnety of language. He emphatically denied 
and repudiated the allegations of assassination which had been luged against him 
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and Ills fellow-prisoners. He admitted that according to the British law he was 
guilty Although it was of no practical utility now, still he heheved that his 
words would cairy convietion, and carry it much surer than any words of the 
Crown prosecutors, to 300,000 men of Iiish race in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and America. He believed that if his guilt or innocence were to he tried ac- 
cording to the higher standard of eternal right, and if the issue were put to the 
country, the majority of his countrymen would pronounce that he was not a 
criminal, and that he deserved well of his country 

Mr. Justice Heogh, m most impressive and feeling terms, addressed the pri- 
soner, deploring that a person in his social position should occupy that place, and 
pointing out the destructive consequences of a i evolution in the country The 
sentence of the Court was penal servitude for twenty years 

The prisoner was then transmitted under military and police escort to Mountjoy 
Convict Prison, 


VI, 

THE EAMSGATE MURDERS. 

Teijll op Eekest Southey poe the Muedee op his Wipe and Child, 

At Maidstone Assizes, on the 22nd of December, Stephen Eorwood (alias 
Ernest Southey), baker, 35, was mdicted for the mmdei of his wife and 
child at Bamsgate on the 10th of August The piisonei seemed quite calm 
and collected On the indictments being read, gmng his name as Eorwood, 
he sard he had, eight years ago, taken the name of Ernest Southey, and two 
members of Parliament told him that it was quite legal to do so The indict- 
ment was amended accordingly. 

The prisoner then said Before I plead I wish to make a statement. 

Mr Justice Mellor: I can hoar no statement until you plead to the indict- 
ment 

After a pause, the piisoner pleaded hfot Guilty, and then said he wished to 
show that Mis Eorwood's death was owing to another cause than that stated in 
the indictment She was dead before the wounds were inflicted upon her 

]\Ir. Justice Mellor . After counsel has opened the case, your defence can he 
made. 

The prisoner: It is impossible that justice can be done if the case pioceeds at 
the present assizes 

The learned judge ordered the indictment to be read, chaiging him with the 
murder of Jemima Eorwood, the daughter. 

This having been done, the prisoner proceeded to talk in the most extravagant 
manner, and on being again asked to plead he entered into molevant obser- 
vations. 

His lordship ordered a plea of Not Guilty to he lecoided. 

The prisoner said, “ I protest against these proceedings , ” and he placed his 
papers on the floor of the dock On being given in charge to the juiy, he 
objected to the jurors, and demanded a special jury 

J! is lordship , You cannot have a special jury. 
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Mr Poland, for tlie Ciown, then stated the case. 

’William Geoige Tapanden, poitei at the Camden -^ms, Ramsgate, deposed to 
the piisoner having, on the 9th of August, inquiied for Mrs Foiwood, and he 
went to the dyei’s in King-street, and Mrs Porwood gave him a papei, which he 
gave to the prisoner, who wore a beaid and moustache, and he went away. 

Wm Ellis, of King-street, Ramsgate, dyer, at whose house Mrs Poiwood and 
her daughter lesided, deposed to the prisoner having called there on the evening 
of August 9 The piisoner’s wife asked him why he had left her, and said she 
would have perished but for her kind friends. He said he had saved up 1172^ , 
but htid been done out of it all The witness proceeded to desciibe the par- 
ticulars of the murder, as to which it appeared that the prisoner had come down 
from London, where he bore the name of Southey, and went about wnthout beaid, 
moustache, or spectacles, disguised with false beaid and moustache, and a pair of 
green spectacles, and provided with a pistol levolver, with five chambers, all of 
which were loaded with ball , and that after shooting both his wnfe and child 
(filing all five ban els), he was taking off his disguise, when, befoie he had time 
either to reload his weapon or to depart, he was seized by one of the bystandeis 
until the police ai rived The revolvei with which the muider had been com- 
mitted, also the false beard, moustache, and the spectacles worn by the prisoner, 
weie produced 

Mr Smith, the piisoner’s counsel, proceeding to cioss-examino the witness, the 
prisonei said he would ask a question. 

His lordship You had bettei communicate with your counsel 

The prisonei said he could not conscientiously allow any one to plead foi him 

His loidship Am I to understand that you decline the assistance of counsel? 

The prisoner In consequence of the trial being foiced on, I cannot defend 
myself, noi be defended by any one else I am unable to authorize any one to 
act foi me. 

His loidship But you seem to have authoiized counsel by yoiii attorney 

The piisoner No, my loid 

Mr Smith I should state, my loid, that the attorney who instincts me has 
been in daily communication with the piisonei Seveial doctors have also been 
with him, and they aie opinion that he is not in a state either to give or with- 
di'aw an authoiity 

His lordship If you had suggested that before, I would have had the juiy 
empanelled to tiy the question of sanity. If you wish, however, I will diiect 
the jury to be swoin now to tiy that question 

Mr Poland objected to this course, as unusual and inconvenient 

After some consultation with counsel lespectmg the sanity of the piisoner, the 
learned Judge said, that under the 39th and 40th George III , c 94, the proper 
com sc would be to have the case proved, and then take the opinion of the juiy 
as to the sanity. 

Robeit Hicks, of Ramsgate, suigeon, deposed to having examined the bodies 
of the deceased wife and child The deaths were caused by gunshot wounds 
from a revolver. 

"Wm Drayson, policeman, deposed that he was called into the house of the 
witness Ellis, and he found the child lying dead in a back loom He then went 
upstaiis, and found the wife lying on the flooi dead, amidst a pool of blood The 
piisonei was sitting in the room A pistol, qmte waim, was handed to witness. 
The prisoner, when descending the staiis, touched the body of his child, and 
buist into tears. He had shown no emotion in the room above, but pointed to 
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Ills wife’s body, and said something wbicli witness could not bear. He spoke m 
a low tone. 

Lewis Arthur Hill, governor of Sandwich Graol, was questioned as to the 
prisoner’s sanity, and he said that he saw nothing to lead him to think that the 
prisoner was of unsound mind. 

Charles Emeison, surgeon to Sandwich G-aol for the last twenty yeais, said he 
had treated many cases of insanity in his general practice He had occasionally 
seen and spoken to the piisoner m the gaol, and he had seen nothing to lead him 
to think that the prisoner was not sane. 

Cross-examined — Witness had not spoken frequently to the prisonei, but only 
occasionally. (During the cross-examination of this witness the prisoner became 
apparently convulsed, and showed symptoms of hysteria. He wiithed as if in 
pain, and said, “ I feel just as if a galvanic battery weie playing over my body.” 
After a short time the violent symptoms subsided into sobs and weeping ) 

Cross-examination continued — The witness said that as he found the prisonei ’s 
bodily health to be good, his visits to the prisoner were fewer than to other 
piisoneis. 

By the Judge — ^When I saw him in the prison I never witnessed any of those 
violent convulsions such as he exhibited in the dock yesterday and to-day 

Mr Hill, governor of the gaol, recalled, said . Duiing the time the piisoner 
has been in gaol he had signs of hysteiia or convulsions, such as he had yestei- 
daj" and to-day He once had them in consequence of the visiting magistrates 
refusing him a light at night He also had them one time that he expected to 
hear from his attorney and was disappointed These symptoms continued fiom 
two to five minutes He appealed to be depressed at the time of these fits and 
afteiwaids 

*Chas Wm. Bannister, governor of Maidstone Gaol, said The piisoner has 
been in my chaige some days I have observed his mannei and demeanoui 
He has expressed himself in an intelligent mannei I obseived no trace of want 
of memory He has behaved himself in a peifectly coheient and lational man- 
ner. Up to the time of liis going into the dock yesterday, when he left my 
custody, he seemed to peifectly appiociate and undeistand eveiy thing that was 
passing 

Cioss-Gxamined — On Sunday last he objected to going to chapel, alleging that 
he had not settled on any faith When he was taken to chapel he rose and 
protested against being bi ought theie, but kept quiet during the seiwice He 
has often commenced to state some theoiies about his case, but I stojiped him, 
saying “ I do not w^ant to heai any thing about your case ” 

Mr Joy, assistant-surgeon at Maidstone Gaol, said the prisoner seemed to be 
perfectly well able to undeistand tbe proceedings ui court His fit of hysteria 
on tbe preceding day was fiom over-excitement. Witness was led fiom his 
conversation to think that the piisoner wished to produce an impression on 
w itness that he 'was not of sound mind 

Here a iiocument on behalf of the piisoner — ^the reading of which had pie- 
viously been objected to — ^was read It w^as a punted paper found under the 
bcxly of Mrs. Boiwood, being a nariative of the xnisonei’s caieei, and of his 
winning llOOL from the Hon. Dudley Ward, who, he alleged, had lepudiated the 
debt. 

Tlie case for the prosecution having closed, Mr. Smith addressed the jury for 
tbe defence, and then called 

darner Dulney, of New Brompton and Chatham, physician, wEo said he had, 
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at tlie request of tlie prisoner’s attorney, visited tlie prisoner, and conversed witli 
him for three-quaiteis of an hour, and he formed the opinion that his mind was 
completely unhinged There was a wildness about his eye, and his pulse was 
very quick, which denoted gieat constitutional iriitahility Assuming what had 
been stated about the demeanoui before and after the muider at Eamsgate to 
be tiue, it indicated symptoms of insanity. 

Fiedeiick Fiy, examined, said* I am a sm*geon piactismg in this town foi 
thnty-six years I have been connected with the Umon I have been twenty- 
seven yeais senior suigeon in the West Kent Hospital. I conveised with the 
prisoner about half an hour yesterday, from nine to half-past The conclusion I 
came to from that inteiview was that he is of unsound mind, and not responsible 
for his acts. I formed that opinion from his appeaiance and fiom his discourse, 
and from an extraordinary delusion he seemed to have. He said in reference to 
the muideis, that the occasion required them 

Cross-examined — It is veiy difficult to distinguish between real and pretended 
insanity I only saw him once 

Henry Grant Sutton, of Sittingboume, surgeon and general practitioner, said I 
saw the prisoner yesterday, and noticed his demeanour I concluded that he was 
subject to a delusion, and that at the time of the committal of the ciimes imputed 
to him he was not in a sound state of mind The witness •went on to give 
opinions almost identical wdth those of the other medical witnesses for the 
defence. 

This closed the case for the defence, and Mr. Smith having adebessed the juiy 
foi the piisonei, Mi Poland replied on behalf of the Ciowm His loidslnp then 
summed up, and the jury, aftei a few minutes’ consultation, ret mned aveidict 
that the piisonei was of sound mind, and that he was guilty of muider 

The piisonei, on being asked wdiat he had to say why sentence should not bo 
passed, said My Lord I am asked if I have any thing to say. I wmuld like to 
know what aie my piivilcges 

Hib loidslnp You may state any point of law in arrest of judgment, but you 
must not vsay any thing to question the veidict of the jury 

The piisoner said he had wiitten upon two slates the heads of his defence, and 
they ivould be necessaiy foi his statement 

His loidship Aie these heads points of law ° 

The piisoner said he could not say whethei they were or not till he saw the 
slates 

After some fuidher discussion with his lordship the prisoner became silent, and 
his lordship, after some observation on the nature of the crimes, passed sentence 
of death 

The piisoner, who listened attentively to the remarks of the Judge, but did 
not exhibit the slightest concern, was then removed. He was executed in due 
course at Maidstone. 
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I. 

THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 

’The first T.eport of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the origin and 
nature^ Spc , of the Cattle Plague, dated Octoler 31, 1865 — 

To tlie Queen’b Most Excellent Majesty. 


Youh Majesty was pleased, by your Com- 
mission dated the 29tli day of Heptembei, 
1865, to entrust to us the task of investi- 
gating the origin and nature of a disoi der 
which now pievails among the cattle of 
Great Britain, and is geneially designated 
the Cattle Plague, and of ascertaining as 
far as possible the inode of treatment best 
adapted for the cure of the affected ani- 
mals, and the regulations which may, 
with the greatest advantage, be made 
ivith a \iew to pi event the spreading of 
tlie said disorder, and to aieit any futuie 
outbreak of it. Youi Majesty was at the 
same time pleased to oidain that we, or 
any five or inoie of us, might have libeit}/ 
to report to jou our pioceedmgs under 
the Commission from time to time, should 
w e judge it expedient to do so 

The terms of the Commission therefoie 
authorize us, if we think fit, to repoit 
specially to your Majesty on any part of 
tlie subject committed to us, reserving 
other parts of it for further investigation. 
The nature of the calamity under which 
England and Scotland are at piesent suf- 
fering, and which may at any moment 
attack Ireland, the extensive growth of 
the disease, its destructive character, and 
the iniiierfect success which has hitherto 
attended all endeavours to arrest its pro- 
gress, make it clearly our duty -do take 
this course, and to lose no time in humhly 
prewenling to your Majesty such recom- 
mendations as, after careful consideration, 
we believe the emergency to reijuire. We 


shall introduce them with a brief state- 
ment on the history of the disease and on 
its general character 

I The disease which is the subject of 
this inquiry was fiist observed and lecog- 
nized in Gieat Britain towards the close 
of the month of June. Two English cows 
had been purchased on the 19th of June, 
in the Metiopohtan Cattle Maiket, by a 
cow^keeper rehiding m Islington, m whose 
sheds they weie when the symptoms of 
disease attracted, on the 27th, the notice 
of the v’-eteimary surgeon in charge 
Similar symptoms were observed on the 
28th by the same sm*geon m a cow belong- 
ing to a daiiyman m Hackney, which had 
been purchased in the same place and on 
the same day Two Dutch cows m a 
Lambeth shed, likewise bought in the 
market on the 19th, were attacked on the 
24th The malady bioke out immediately 
afterwards m many London dames, and 
spread with extreme rapidity, destroying 
gieat nnmbeis of animals. The Islington 
cowkeeper lost her whole herd of -93 , she 
afteiw^aids bought more, and lost them 
also, making 106 oi 107 m all. An in- 
spector who had charge of a gieat part of 
the north and north-east of London states 
that in his own district moie than foui- 
fifths have either died or been slaughtered, 
and the general average within the pre- 
cincts of the metropolis is probably at 
least as high Very early in July it ap- 
peared in Norfolk , a little later in Suffolk 
and Shropshire; then m one county after 
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another, and hefoie the end of the month 
it had invaded Scotland. In all the 
earlier cases, at least, it seems to have 
been diiectly tiaceable to purchases 
made m the Metropolitan Maiket, but 
hTorwich-hill and other country markets 
speedily became, m their respective dis- 
tricts, suboidmate centres of infection 
On the 14th of October it had extended 
into twenty-nine counties m England, two 
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in Wales, and sixteen in Scotland, and was 
still advancing 

The subjoined tabular statement, pre- 
pared by the Vetennaiy Bepaitment of 
the Privy Council Office fiom such official 
information as that department has le- 
ceived from inspectors throughout the 
countiy, has already appeared in the pub- 
lic papeis — 


The Cattle Plague. 



Attacked. 

Total Cases reported from the Com- 
mencement of the Disease. 

Census Divisions, 

Week ending 
October 14. 

Week ending 
October 21. 

Week ending 
Octobei 28. 

Attacked 

Killed 

Died 

Recoveied. 

Remaining. 

1. Metropolitan Police 
Distiict 

158 

194 

158 

5773 

2557 

2529 

202 

485 

2 South-eastern Co 

225 

154 

205 

3281 

1169 

1667 

197 

251 

3. South Midland Co 

73 

94 

230 

833 

373 

282 

42 

136 

4 Eastern Counties 

141 

183 

335 

3081 

1051 

1182 

161 

387 

5 South-western Co 

17 

11 

3 

116 

51 

45 

7 

13 

6 West Midland Co 

31 

9 

31 

214 

71 

112 

4 

21 

7. North Midland Co 

8 

32 

18 

109 

51 

41 

6 

8 

8 Noith-westein Co 

28 

39 

42 

176 

55 

75 

6 

40 

9, Yorkshire 

26 

39 

113 

253 

66 

126 

11 

50 

10 Northern Counties. 

47 

86 

31 

472 

212 

201 

21 

35 

11. Monmouthshire 
and Wales . . 

43 

60 

38 

180 

51 

110 

4 

11 

12. Scotland . 

257 

828 

666 

3182 

1153 

121.1 

184 

601 

Total . . . 

1054 

1729 

1873 

17,673 

6860 

7912 

1 

848 

2017 


It must be icmarkcd, however, that 
such statements as this cannot be accepted 
as accurate accounts— n Inch, indeed, they 
do not piofess to be — of the real state and 
progress of the disease They lepiesent 
such cases only as the several inspeetois 
have been able to detect since they were 
respectively appointed But infoimation 
reaches the inspector mdirectl;y, by acci- 
dent, or by common 1 epori , and a butcher, 
jobber, dair;yman, oi farmer has stioiig 
motives for not disclosing to the inspector 
any thing that he can easily hide We 
were told by a London cov keeper that, 
of foi tj -one cows v Inch died or ivei e 
slaughtci ed on his pi emises, the inspector 
got only the knackci’s leceipt fbi the 
eleven that actually died of the disease. 
It must theiefoie, we feai, be ahsumed 
that the eases repoited foim but a small 
proportion of those which ha^e actually 
occuried, and it nould be unsafe to diaw 
fioni them any inference as to the amount 
of loss actually mcuired by the plague. 


Meanwhile, from the same general 
centie, the Metropolitan Market, it ap- 
pears to have ciossed the sea to Holland 
with some Dutch oxen which had been 
shipped from Rotteidam to London, had 
been exposed during three successive 
market dajs, and, not finding a sale at 
an adequate profit, had been re-shipped 
fiom London to Rotteidam The disease 
bioke out among them soon after their 
return, when they were pastuiing at 
Kethel, near Schiedam, in a long stri^i 
of meadow on which othei stiips abutted, 
each occupied by stock It spread at once 
in many diiections, and soon oven an the 
whole piovmce of Soutli Holland, and 
thence, we believe, it has been fiom time 
to time le-impoited into this country. 
The measuies adopted in the Nethei lands 
seem to ha\e been at the outset less 
stringent than was desiiable, too much 
discretion w as left to the local authoiiiies; 
but the piovmces of North Holland, 
Utiecht, and Guelderland have, by strictly 
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guarding tlieir respective frontiers, pro- 
tected tliemselves in a great measure from 
the contagion. 

Ill both France and Belgium importa- 
tion from England has been prohibited, 
and stimgent and minute regulations 
have been issued by the Government of 
each country with a view to extinguish | 
the disease wherever it might break out i 
These measures appear to have been sue- i 
cessful. Only a few isolated and some- | 
what doubtful cases have been hitheito 
reported from each of these countries. | 

Twenty-three days at least before the 
first outbreak in London, a parcel of 
Eussian bullocks, the first, it is asserted, 
that were ever brought direct fiom that 
country to England, were sold in the 
Metropolitan Market by the importer, a | 
London cattle salesman They had been ^ 
shipped at Bevel and landed at Hull, pait I 
of them had there been sold, and sent to | 
vaiious places in the noith of England, ^ 
and the rest despatched to London. The ! 
southern provinces of Bussia aie, if not 
the birth-place, the constant home of a | 
disease which, as we shall heieafter show, j 
is identical with the Cattle Plague, and to i 
this cargo the intioduction of the plague | 
into England has been often and con- j 
fivlently asciihed Some ohscuiity hangs 
over the earlier history of the tiansaction I 
That the piovince of Estlioma, where the 
cattle were con ti acted foi, and wheie the 
bulk of them, at least, were collected, was 
at and before the date of the shipment 
free from the plague, is cei titled by autho- 
rity which we should be reluctant, and 
have indeed no ground, to question But 
it IS alleged by the impoi ter’s agent, u ho 
proem oil and shipped the animals and had 
charge of them on tlie voyage, that a few 
(13 out of 321) iveie not Esthonian, but 
})ait of a larger lot hi ought in vans from 
the neighboiuliood of St. Petersburg to 
make up the number lequired, and he 
fuitlier alleges that out of this lot two 
were ill at Bevel with a disease which he 
believes to have been the Cattle Plague 
Tins part of his sloiy is flatly contradicted 
by his principal, as Ins assertion that the 
animals were not examined on landing is 
by ilie Customs Inspector at Hull ^ It 
must be added that he does not know the 
disease otherwise than by description — 

^ It Is proper to add that we have been 
furuished %vith the original certiflcate, 
dated the 211th of May, and signed bv the 
two vettTiiiary surgeons who were charged 
with tlie examination of the cargo, that 
tiny had vxmmmd it, and that it w-as 
H>und and liw from disease, as well as 
with a sul>sif(|U<uit deelaiation by them to 
the bitme eill-et. 
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that of the 321 imported none appear to 
have shown any signs of the disease, ex- 
cept one, which w^as ill on the voyage, hut 
looked well when it reached London — and 
that no animal is proved to have con- 
ti acted the disease m the Metropolitan 
Market from the 1st (the date of its sup- 
posed introduction) to the 19th (that of 
its supposed transmission to the Islington, 
Lambeth, and Hackney cows), a negative 
circumstance of no gieat weight, since an 
early case of the malady may easily have 
been mistaken for one of pleuio-pneu- 
monia, but not to be left out of considera- 
tion The facts then, though by no 
means inconsistent with the theoiy which 
attributes the appeal ance of the plague in 
England to the Revel cai go, fall far short 
of establishing that theory, unless we 
assume that the event cannot possibly be 
accounted foi m any other w^ay Fuither 
inquiry may throw iiew^ light on the ques- 
tion At present we aie not able to pro- 
nounce a decided opinion on it , noi , for 
the pnictical conclusions which we are 
about to ofler, is it material on which side 
the truth lies. 

Another explanation has been suggested 
in the following extiact of a lettei from 
Her Majesty’s Consul- Gencial at Hain- 
bmg — - 

‘‘Mr Schrader, an intelligent veteiiiiaiy 
suigeon, who is specially employed by the 
Hambuig Goveiiiment to examine cattle 
and sheep shipped for foieign ports, has 
informed me he thinks it most piobabie 
that the muiiam has been introduced 
into England by mipoitation from Hol- 
land. He states that m the course of the 
last spiing a considerable number of Hun- 
gaiian cattle weie conveyed from Vienna 
into Holland thiough Geimany by land 
eaiiiage and iiver navigation, that at the 
same time the imderpest had broken out 
in the neighbomhood of Vienna, particu- 
laily m the village of Flonsdorf , and that 
in the month of May a number of cattle 
at 01 near XJtreeht, in Holland, had been 
attacked by it. Although, therefoie, the 
muiiain in Holland hioke out wuth much 
greater violence at a latei poiiod of year, 
it would be quite possible that it passed 
from the Dutch poits into England so 
eaily as the month of May last. With 
respect to the rumour of diseased cattle 
having been imported into England from 
the Russian poit of Revel m Esthonia, 
either dnecily or by way of Lubeck, no 
credit IS attached to it heie, and indeed 
the gieat distance of Revel both from 
Great Britain and from the cattle districts 
in Southern Russia, seems to leiidei it un- 
likely that diseased cattle should have 
reached England from tliai port without 
any observation.’’ 
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One fact mentioned in this letter, and 
which has also been elicited in evidence, 
deserves particular attention, since it is of 
more than historical importance. Hun- 
garian and Galician cattle now un- 
doubtedly come m considerable numbers 
to the English market Large quan- 
tities,’’ says one dealer, “ are sent every 
week ” Hungary and Galicia, fiom their 
neighbourhood to the steppe country of 
Eussia m Europe, are often attacked by 
the plague, and Hungary at least has 
suffered severely fiom it during the pre- 
sent year The completion of the two 
great lines of railway which, traversing 
central and Southern Germany, now con- 
nect Hamburg and Kotteidain with both 
Vienna and Lemberg, have opened to us 
these new supplies. Eespecting the aver- 
age duiation of the tiansit we have no 
precise information, nor do we at present 
know how far it may be abridged in 
particular cases, nor by what regulations 
it is guarded at the beginning oi end of 
the journey We may have occasion to 
recur to this point heieafter, at present 
we advert to it only as suggesting a 
possible solution of the question how'' the 
Cattle Plague i cached England 

II That the disease m question is con- 
tagious, that the contagion is extiaor- 
dniaiilv swufb and subtle, and that it is 
most desti active in its effects, theie can 
ho no doubt wdiatever The maniiei in 
which it has spiead, travelling pei ceptibly, 
foi the most part, in the tiack of animals 
brought from some centre of infection, 
and establishing a new centic wheiever 
it has been sulleied to edect a lodgment 
— the very difficulty that has been often 
found, e\en where the fact of infection 
was ceitaiii, in tiacing the exact moans 
by which the infection was conveyed— the 
havoc it has made in open pastures not 
less than m the London cowsheds, and 
against which fresh air, wholesome food, 
and careful tending seem to ha\ e afforded 
no defence, would be quite enough to 
establish these conclusions, even if no 
light weie till own upon them by past 
history, oi hv the expeiiencc of othei 
countries Of the wuiu esses, indeed, 
whom we have examined, even those who 
believe it to have been spontaneously 
geuoiated heie, acknowdedge that it is 
contagious, and (wuth haitlly aii excep 
tion) admit that it is new in England. 

But we see no reason to question the 
eiidenee wdiich has been piodueed befoie 
us proving that it is the same disease as 
that wdneh has been long known uudei 
the name of the Rindei^est (Cattle 
Plague), or Steppe-muiiam, The syinp- 
tums during life, the lesults of post- 
mortem examination, and the whole tram 


of general chaiactenstics, are precisely 
the same, or varied only by such minute 
shades of diffei cnees as we might expect 
to find in different breeds and climates 
A comparison of what we see wuth the full 
descriptions contained in foieign medical 
w'orks, leaves on this head no doubt at all; 
and no doubt is entertained by competent 
and trustworthy witnesses who have had 
and used opportunities of personal ob- 
servation both here and abroad The 
whole experience gained of it m countries 
where it is not, as here, a stranger — 
countries frequently infested by it, where 
its effects are perfectly well knowm, its 
nature has been carefully studied, and the 
strictest measures have been devised and 
are enforced by law to detect and extu- 
pate it as often as it crosses the fiontier 
— becomes, therefoie, at once available 
for oui guidance. These measures are 
w^holly based on the view that the disease 
propagates itself by contagion, and by 
contagion alone, and the extreme siini- 
gency of them proves m the most foicihle 
mannei the virulence and aetiv ity of the 
evil which they aie designed to keep at 
hay. They aie measuies indeed winch 
never could be enforced — they involve 
saciifices to which no people could he 
leasonably asked to submit — unless in 
the piesence of a dieaded enemy, and 
under a sense of overwhelming necessity 
The same vuew is, we believe, univ’’ersally 
held among the eminent veiermariaiis of 
Geimany, men of high education and m- 
tciligeiice, and it has lecently been cn- 
doised by the Congress of veteimaiy sur- 
geons held at Vienna m August last, 
winch was attended by members of tlio 
profession from almost every country in 
Em ope 

This IS not, how^ever, the fiist time that 
this plague has visited England. Fatal 
mm lams among cattle, analogous to, if 
not identical with it, have at various 
times appealed here In 1348 — 9, after 
the Black Death had produced gieat 
nioitality among men, a grievous league 
attacked cattle, which perished by thou- 
sands A great rise m the pi ice of food 
follow-ed, notwithstanding an abundant 
haivcst The diseased cattle weie 
slaughtcied, and infected heids were as 
much as possible separated fiom those 
which weie sound, winle the herdsmen 
w ho attended the formei were not allow ed 
to come in contact with the latter. About 
a centuiy latei, m 1480, a second mini am 
of the same kind committed gi eat devas- 
tation. Theie is no accurate account of 
the symptoms exhibited by cattle attacked 
dm mg these muiiams, and we are there- 
fore unable to asceitam whether they 
were different from or identical with the 
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piosent disease ; but there is every reason 
to believe that the distemper which m 
1715 made a brief inroad but was 
promptly expelled, and which in 1745 
renewed the attack and held its ground 
till 1757, was exactly the same as the 
piesent plague. Of this we have pi oof m 
the descriptions extant of the symptoms 
then observed, and of the moibid appeal - 
ances after death. In a paper communi- 
cated to the Roj^al Society in January, 
1746, by Dr. Mortimer, he ascribes the 
origin of the muriain to two calves im- 
ported fiom Holland by a farmer living 
near Poplar, early m 1745. The spiing 
and summer had been very wet, the 
autumn dry and cold, the early winter 
cold and damp The disease communi- 
cated to the cows of this farmer spiead 
through Essex, leached London, and was 
propagated in various directions from the 
metropolitan markets It entered Berk- 
shire, however, by tiio cows bought at a 
fair in Essex Almost simultaneously 
with its appearance in London, a violent 
distemper bioke out among the homed 
cattle of Argyleshire, sweeping off 6000 
beasts , but there is no exact information 
as to the natuie of the Scotch muriain 
The disease for some time advanced in a 
manner which appeared to justify the 
Groveininent mtieatmgits attacks as mere 
local outbreaks, and it v as nearly a year 
after its hist appearance that the country 
became sufficiently aroused to use national 
measures for the lepression of it. But by 
this time it had taken too deep loot foi 
these to be elective A Commission tor 
Middlesex was appointed on the 25tli 
November, 1745 The Commission, with 
the shoit expeiience of 1715 to guide 
them, appointed various cowkeepers and 
butchers as inspectois of cattle, and m- 
stiucted them — 

1 To inspect coi\ houses and to separate 
sick fiom sound cows 

2 To see that all cowhouses and yaids 
were kept thoiouglily clean 

3 To kill all sick cows and calves, to 
slash their hides so as to lender them use- 
less, with several cuts from head to tail 
and louiid the hody, and then to buiy 
them in graves ten feet deep, with two 
bushels of unslacked lime to each cow 

4'. To certify to the destruction of cows, 
for each of which the Treasury gave 405. 

5 To see that proper returns were made 
by cowkeepers as to their losses 

The disease having spread beyond Mid- 
dl(‘sex, an Act was passed ami received 
the Royal Asscait on the 13th Eebruaiy, 
17 Uh i'mpoweniig the Crown to issue, 
tiiiough the PruY Count il, rules and 
duections m order to pment the dis- 
temper spreading amongst homed cattle. 
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On the 12th March, 1746, an Order in 
Conncil vras passed in wRich the incurable 
nature of the malady is fet foith alid tlie 
following regulations appear — 

1 Cowkeepers must shoot infected 
beasts, and buiy them entire with slashed 
hides, four feet deep covered with lime. 
(The direction as to the use of lime was 
subsequently revoked ) 

2 All bay and litter used by diseased 
animals must be burned IsTo herdsman 
who has attended a diseased beast is to go 
neai a sound one without changing his 
clothes. 

3 Infected sheds must he thoroughly 
washed all over, then disinfected with 
burning snlphur, &c., again repeatedly 
w'ashed with vinegar and water, and not 
used for two months. 

4 Convalescent animals are not to be 
mixed with sound ones for one month, 
and not then till they bave^ been well 
curried and cleansed with vinegar and 
water 

5 Flesh and entrails of diseased cattle 
are not to be given as food to other 
animals. 

6. Ho man whose herd is infected is to 
be allowed to dnve any cattle, whether 
diseased or not, beyond the boundaiy of 
his farm And even when disease has 
dibappeared, liis herd is to be hold in- 
fected foi a month 

7 Local autlioi ities, such as church- 
waidens, oveiseeis, constables, oi cattle- 
inspectors wdio may be appointed, aie 
chaiged to sec to the execution of tins 
Order. They aie to icpoit to each meet- 
ing of justices and make exact returns 

8 I'lie&e local anthoiiiics aie to per- 
suade owneis to divide up then heids into 
separate paits, they are not only to see 
to the burning of diseased cattle, but also 
the buiial of all infected dung. 

9 Cattle tiavelling on loads are to be 
stopped and examined. 

10 Houses, buildings, or yards used 
for cattle, sound or diseased, are to be 
caiefully kept clean 

11 Compensation for slaughtered cattle 
IS to be paid at the rate of 405. per head ; 
for calves 105. 

Towards the end of the year the Go- 
vernment found that the local authorities 
had not assisted them vigoiously in the 
execution of the hist Older, and they 
issued a second to the eflect that from the 
27th December, for three calendar months, 
no person shall send to fairs or markets 
any cattle except for immediate slaughter, 
or “buy, sell, or expose for sale” any 
cattle except those which aie ready for 
immediate slaughter Nor is this piivi- 
1 lege of selling fat cattle permitted to any 
i one whose herd is infected. Therefore ail 
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beasts going to faiis or markets must be 
provided with passes from a Justice, oi, 
failing him, from other competent local 
authorities, given on the owner’s oath 
that his cattle aie and have been foi a 
month free fiom the plague 

No raw hides shall be sold or allowed 
to be transported without like passes, but 
hides and horns of diseased beasts must 
absolutely be destioyed, and a compensa- 
tion of IO 5 . pei bide is given. 

A thud Older in Council was issued, 
proscribing the district fi om the Humber 
and Ti ent, and not allowing cattle to be 
diiven out of it northwaids from the 19th 
December, 1747, to the following 27th 
Mai ch. 

On the 13th Februaiy, 1747, an Act to 
amend and extend the powers of the pie- 
vious Act was passed, and this was fol- 
lowed, up to 1757, by various continuing 
and enUi gmg Statutes In addition to the 
mcasuies befoie speeihed, these Statutes 
also provided that sales of cattle should 
only take place when the seller had had 
them 111 his possession for foity days, 
cahes were not allowed to be sold, m 
order that they might be preserved for 
bleeding pm poses, and severe lestiictions 
w^ere put on the sale of the hides of 
diseased animals. 

Vai lous Orders were issued during the 
year 1747, stopping local fairs, and em- 
powering local aiithoiities to do so when 
they found it expedient 

The plague, in consequence of these 
Oideis, was extinguished wheie the local 
authoiities acted w itli xigoui , but Imgcied 
in other places, fiom wdience it spiead 
after a time as lapidly as e\ei In con- 
sequence of this, m September, 1747, 
theie IS a new suspension of all fairs and 
markets and of all movements of cattle, 
except for slaughter, throughout the king- 
dom for three months This was modified 
aftei wai ds, sound lean cattle being allowed 
to be changed to clean jiastures, and cowl's 
being allow’ed to go to bull when both 
weie sound 

The same lesult follow^ed this new Older 
as its predecessois The disease was ex- 
tinguished in manv counties, but lurked 
in otheis wheie the local authorities had 
been lax m looking utter the execution ot 
the Order. Hence m Decembei, 1749, 
the Council admits its taihue m putting 
dowm the disease, and now again piohilnts 
all movement ot cattle except foi slaughtei, 
and the place of daughtei must he wilhm 
two links of lh(* spot wheie the cattle aie 
on tile mil Decemliei, 1750 

The 1 equh cMiient that cxittlc should be 
slaughtei ed onl\ withm two miles ot their 
stalls was tound very giievous by Loudon 
and \\''estmiiistei, and the outciy raised 
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against it by these influential places pro- 
duced a 1 evocation of it wuthm a month 
of its issue 

‘‘Unfoitunately,” sajs Mr. Youatt, in 
his w'ell-knowu woik, ‘Hhe restnctions 
with regaid to the sale or lemoial of 
cattle, and communication between difler- 
ent districts were so frequently evaded, 
that it w^as either impossible or impolitic 
to exact the penalties ” (Youatt, Cattle, 
tl.em B'teeds and Diseases, p. 391 ) The 
system of compensation was earned on 
for some years, until the Groveinment 
found it pioduced senous frauds Every 
animal that was ailing, or had diseases of 
any kind, was killed and charged to the 
Government as having died by the plague, 
and m consequence of these frauds com- 
pensation w'as abandoned One cause of 
the ill success of the icpressive measures 
adopted, is thus described in the wmi ds of 
Layard, who, wilting even in 1757, says 
The disease, thank God, is considerably 
aliated and only bicaks out now and 
then in such places wlieie foi want of 
propel cleansing after the infection, or 
caielessnc-ss in bulging the carcases, the 
putrid fames is still pieseived, and is 
leady, at a proper constitution of the air, 
or upon being uncoveied, to dispeise such 
a quantity ot cftiiu la, that all the cattle 
wdnch ha\c not had it will he liable to 
infection.” (Lavud, The Disiemjyer 
among Homed Cattle, p xx ) 

For some time aftei the 1 evocation of 
the Older of 1719, each county pioscribed 
ncighhouimg infected counties, and re- 
fused to 1 eccivc then cattle The roads 
fiom one county to another weie stiictly 
guaided, and cattle, hides, cai eases, and 
tallow’’ fiom any infected counties x\ere 
carefull;y excluded. These measuies, how- 
ever, had but a \ery paitial effect. 
Chcshiie lost m the fiist half of 1757, and 
three months of the preceding year, about 

30.000 head of cattle, and many other 
counties in propoi tioii For the next tw^o 
01 thiee years this local w’ai against the 
disease was allow’ed to be wxiged, the 
Government occasionally inteifciing when 
the magistiates pei nutted fairs m places 
likely to be injurious to neighhouiing 
counties It continued up to 1756 with 
considerable vaiiations, the plague being 
intense 111 some conulics, miklei in othei s, 
and absent fiom many, until it woie itself 
out There is no acemate lecord within 
oui knowledge of the moitality pioduced 
by it In the thud 5 'eai of the attack 

80.000 head wnne slaughtei ed 1111 dei the 
Oideis 111 Council, and a far larger num- 
bei perilled by the disease Duimg its 
couise it must have destioyed several 
hundiod thousand cattle. 

Theie was some dispute as to the means 
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"by wlilcli England received its infection 
in 1715 and 1745, bnt it is ceitain that 
the plague was i aging in different parts 
of western Europe at that time Wher- 
ever, during war, E-ussian and Austrian 
parks of cattle followed the movements 
of armies, the Cattle Plague appealed, 
and spread gradually to the adjacent 
countiies. Eiance in this way received 
it at least half a dozen times in the last 
century h Prom 1711 to 1714 foreign 
authors state that western Europe lost 
1,500,000 head of cattle by the plague, 
while from 1745 to 1718 (a period which 
includes tin ce years of the great English 
attack) 3,000,0*00 are believed to have 
perished in western and central Europe. 
These figures are probably not exagger- 
ated, consideiing the great losses sus- 
tained by paiticular States Thus the 
Danish inonaichy, in the four years fiom 
1745 to 1719, lost 280,000 head, and 
Holland, in the thiee ycais beginning 
with 1769, lost 395,000 head These 
disasters attracted the attention of Go- 
vernments and scientific menj and the 
long peace which began in 1816 
permitted the^ adoption of those careful 
and systematic measures of precaution 
which, in the conntiies boideiing on 
Kus«ia, have been maintained ever since 
with vaiious modifications, and on the 
whole with consideiable success It was 
ascertained that Euiope usually leceived 
the infection through Russian steppe 
cattle sent into Poland and Hungary 
These cattle feed in vast nnrabcis on the 
luwiiiant heihage of the steppes in the 
Russian piovinees watered by the lower 
part of the Dnieper and its tiibutaiies 
Laige heids of them aie annually driven 
to difleient parts of Russia, to Polana, 
Gaheia, and Huno-aij, and often cany 
the seeds of disease m their tiaiii lii 
1862 the number attacked by the plague 
m the Austrian dominions was 296,000, 
ot which lo2,000 died In 1863 it again 
invaded and oven an not only Gaheia but 
the wdiole of the kingdom of Hungaiy and 
its dependencies, the Bukow ina, Dalmatia, 
Carmola, Low'er Austiia, Moravia, and 
Styna. Pouiteen per cent, of the cattle 
in these countries took the infection, and 
the a\€*rage mortality, as stated m 
Behinidt’s Jahrhwh der Gfesammten 
Medecm, 1865 (p. 95), was as follows — 


^ Much interesting information on th: 
liart of the subject is contained in 
memmi by M. Renault, President of tk 
eteriniiry ^t*hw)l of Alfbrt, transmitte 
the k rench Minister of Agneulture, an 
puhiisled m sevcial French and Enehs 
iieWNpapers. ^ 


Hungary .... 65 per cent. 
East Galhcia .... 77 „ 

Croatia and Slavonia . 8 1 6 „ 

Military Piontier . . 83 „ 

Moiavia 88 „ 

Lower Austria ... 92 „ 

West Galicia . 94 „ 

Bukowma and Styiia 100 „ 

It should be added, that the number 
attacked m the last two piovmces was 
small. 

HI. Our present experience then, our 
past experience, and the experience of 
foieign countiies, coincide so far as they 
respecti\ ely go , they identify the English 
Cattle I^lague of 1865, the murrain of 
1745, and the Mmdetpest of eastern 
Europe, as the same disease, and they 
yield some clear and well ascertained 
results, which may be biiefly stated as 
follow s • 

The Cattle Plague is, in the language of 
medicine, a specific disease, belonging to 
the class of contagious feveis. The con- 
tagious matter is subtle, volatile, piohfic, 
111 an unexampled degi ee It is conveyed 

m a most viuilent foim in the excietions 
flora the diseased animal Any particle 
of those excretions may seive as a vehicle 
foi it We know not the limit of time 
w’lthm wlucli it disengages itself from 
them, noi to what distance it may not 
be dillused. It may tiavel, we know, in 
the hide, hoi ns, hoofs, and intestines of 
the dead animal, the offal, tlieiefore, is 
highly dangeioiis. It luiks undeveloped 
m the system for a peiiod about which 
some diffeience of opinion exists, wliich 
ceitamlyis not less than five days, usually 
is seven or eight, but appears to be more 
pioloiiged in some cases. Towards the 
end of this peiiod of incubation, hut at 
w’hat piecise point we do not know’-, it 
becomes capable of diffusing itself by 
contagion A diseased animal may tliere- 
foie be infectious before it shows any 
signs of disease, oi at all events before the 
malady betiays itself to any hut a very 
close and very skilful observei. The pro- 
portion of cases m which it is fatal is 
extraoidmaiily large Ho specific has 
been discoveied which neutralizes or ex- 
pels the poison judicious treatment may 
enable nature to resist till the virus has 
spent itself ; injudicious tieatment may 
have a contrary effect j hut that is all. 
The practical eonclu‘^lon, therefore, at 
which foreign physicians and foreign 
Goveimneats hav’-e arrived —the conclu- 
sion that it is better always to kill a 
diseased animal, or a few- diseased animals, 
where by so doing you can kill an isolated 
geim of disease, instead of suffering that 
germ to Unger and fructify whilst you are 
attempUttg a cure, for the precaiious 
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prospect of an insignificant saving — is 
justified by reason , it is also directly 
justified by expeiience, wlueli shows that, 
whilst the plague propagated fiom a 
single germ speedily becomes unmanage- 
able, spreads fiom heid to held, fiom 
province to province, and from country to 
coiintiy, multijihes m a continiialljr in- 
creasing latio, and exhausts itself only 
after luinous havoc and a long course of 
time, it may be efiectually eiadicated by 
prompt and unspaiing measures The 
expei lence of Prussia is especially valuable 
in this respect The plague has often 
appeared, says Piofessor Geilach, in the 
pi ovmces bordering on the Pussian Em- 
piie, m East Prussia, Posen, and Silesia, 
but it has nevei, since 1815, penetrated 
eastwaids, even so far as Brandenbuig. 
Lastly, we must add, it has not been 
found to give way befoie cold weather or 
rain The revei se seems to be the case. 
It IS worse, Piofessoi GeiUch infoims us, 
ill cold and wet weather, and bettei in 
warm and di y w^eather “It spreads,” 
says Mr. Eines, “as fast in a cold as m a 
hot season ” The inuriam of 1715 bioke 
out heie in eaily spring, the teinpeiature 
of the pi eceding year ha^ mg been low ; 
and it IS stated to have laged most 
xiolently dining the winteis, and to ha\e 
diminished in intensity w ith the advance 
of sunimei 

These conclusions, wdiich are all that 
for oui present purpose it is neco'^sai y to 
state, aie far, of course, horn exliaiistiiig 
all tluit IS known upon the subject Be- 
yond what is known, howevei, theie is a 
large field of inquiry which may bo use- 
fully exploied To obsel^e carefully the 
piemomtoiy and piogressive symptoms of 
the disease undei vaiious conditions, — 
to determine precisely the peiiod of incu- 
bation, the eflect of remedial and of pre- 
ventive agencies, (including undei the 
latter head disinfectants, therapeutical 
measures, and inoculation,) — to ascertain 
wiihm wfiiat range, and under what modi- 
fications the poison may be communicated 
fiom a diseased cow to other animals of 
the same or difierent species, — these aie 
branches of investigation piaetieally mi- 
poi taut, but wdncli w ill take tune With 
a view to the thorough examination of 
them, w^e have obtained the assistance of 
men einment in -various depai tinents of 
science, and we hope to be able to repoit 
on them hei eaftei But w e ha\ e now to 
deal with more pressing questions- Are 
the measuics hitherto adopted to stifle 
the plague at home, and stop its entiance 
fiom abioad, etfectual foi the piii}) 0 '?e^ 
If not, wdiat othei measures aie hkelv to 
be eiiectualP To these questions, having 
eaily satisfied oiii selves of the geneial 

p 


chaiacter of the disease, we at once di- 
rected our attention , and the evidence 
which we have received has been chiefly 
taken with a view to them 

IV The preventive measines hitherto 
adopted by Youi Majesty^s Goveimnent 
may he briefly stated 

By an Act of Parliament, passed m 
184!8, and continued by sevei al subsequent 
Acts to the present time, the Loids and 
othei s of Your Majesty’s Privy Council, 
or any two or more of them, aie autho- 
rized to make fiom time to time such 
Oiders and Begiilations as to them may 
seem necessary for the puipose of pro- 
hibiting or legulatmg the lemoval to or 
from such paits ox iilaces as they may 
designate in such Oideis, of sheep, cattle, 
hoises, svviue, or other animals, oi of meat, 
skins, hides, horns, hoofs, oi other part of 
any animals, or of hay, stiawy foddei, or 
othei articles likely to piopagate iiilcc- 
tion , and also for the pui pose of purify- 
ing any yaid, stable, outhouse, or other 
place, 01 any w'aggons, caits, eaiiiages, or 
othei vehicles, and also for the purpose 
of diiectmg how any animals dying m a 
diseased state, oi any animals, paits of 
aniimils, or other things seized under the 
piovisions of the Act aie to he disposed 
of, and also foi the puipose of causing 
notices to he given of the appear.mce of 
any disoider among sheep, cattle, oi other 
animals, and to make any other Oi dei s or 
Eegulatious for the puipose of giving 
eflect to the piovisions of the saicl Act, 
and again to i evoke, alter, or vaiy any 
such Oideis oi Regulations,* and it is 
enacted that all piovisions for any of the 
purposes afoiesaid in any such Oideis 
contained shall have the like foice and 
effect as if the same had been inserted m 
the Act, and that all peisons ofiending 
against the Act shall foi each and every 
ottence foifeit and pay any sum not ex- 
ceeding twenty pounds, or such smaller 
sum as the Conned may m any case by 
such Order dii ect 

Under the powers conferred by this 
Act, sevei al Ordeis in Council have been 
issued, dated respectiv^ely the 2 Ith July 
(fouitecn days after the first notice of the 
outbieak was giv^en by Piofessoi Simonds 
to the Pi ivy Council Office), the 11th, 
18th, and 26th of August, 1865, the 
substance of which was aftei wauls em- 
bodied m a Consolidated Orfiei, dated the 
22iid September, 1865 This Consolulated 
Order contains the regulations now m 
foice relating to England, Wales, and 
Scotland Some fmther Oiders have 
been made piohibiting the impoitation of 
homed cattle and sheep, and regulating 
the importation of hides fiom Great Bri- 
tain into Ii eland, and likewise piohibiting 
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impoitation into tlie island and barony of ] 
Lewis. I 

(a) Under these Orders inspectois 
have been appointed by the Clerk of the 
Council for the Metiopolitan Police Dis- 
tiict j as to all the rest of Great Biitam, 
the appointment of inspectors is discre- 
tionary in England with the Justices of 
each Petty Sessional Division, in Scotland 
with the Comity Justices in Sessions, 
within municipal boroughs the powei is 
vested in the Mayor oi Provost The 
disci etion, however, may only be exeicised 
vhere the local authorities aie satisiied of 
the evistence of the disease in, or have 
reason to appiehend its approach to (tins 
was added on the 26th August), the dis- 
tiict over which their juiisdiction extends. 

(S ) Every inspectoi is empowered to 
entei and inspect all premises within his 
distiict in which any animal (this word is 
defined as including neat-cattle, sheep, 
goats, and swine) may be found, to seize, 
slaughter, and buiy animals diseased, and 
to disinfect the pleln^^es, and to order 
the separation of animals suspected of 
being diseased. 

(c ) Owiieis of diseased stock aie for- 
bidden, absolutely, to send to market or 
expose for sale, to send by highway, rail- 
way, or coasting vessel, or, lastly, to turn 
out on common or unenclosed land anv 
diseased animal if within an inspectoi ’s 
distiict, they are also foi bidden, without 
the inspector's leave, to remove from then 
premises any animal wliicli is diseased oi 
has been in the same shed or hoi d, or in 
contact, with a diseased animal, oi to 
place any diseased animal m any field or 
pasture where, in the inspectoi ’s judg- 
ment, it would be likely to piopagate the 
disoi der 

(d ) The local authorities may, by 
published notice, exclude all animals, oi 
any specified desciiption of them, fiom 
any fair or nuuket wathm tlieii juiisdic- 
tion , and no animal is to be sent to the 
Metiopolitan Cattle Maiket, so long as 
the jJague exists wuthm the Metiopolitan 
Police Distiict, “except foi the purpose of 
being there sold for iinme<liate slaughter- 
ing, and every such animal, as soon as 
sold, shall be luaiked for slaughtei in the 
same manner in which cattle are oidi- 
narily marked for slaughter in the Metio- 
IKilltaii Cattle Market The two latter 
provisions date from the 22nd September. 

luspectois htwe been appointed uiidei 
these ordei s in a large number of distiicts 
Cattle Itinded at the poit of London or at 
an\ ol* the outporis are inspe(*ted on luud- 
mirh} msptctors appointed by the Board 
of Customs, who are now vGeriiiarj sur- 
geon-, except 111 a few cases where 
no MtiviihU} surgeon can be piocuied. 


These Orders have not aiiested the 
march of the plague, nor can we persuade 
ourselves that tliey will mateiially seive 
to arrest it, now that li has spiead so 
widely 

Inspection is the instrument on which 
the chief reliance is placed But it is not 
enough to clothe an inspector with tlie 
most amx)le powei s as to diseased cattle, 
if he cannot certainly know whether a 
beast is diseased or not During the 
peiiod of incubation, as the evidence 
shows, even a skilful practitioner may be 
at fault. Noi are wg by any means sure 
that in all the infected distiicts a sufil- 
cient numbei of competent persons have 
been found, skilled in the diseases of 
cattle The demand has been sudden , 
%ve have leason to doubt whether it has 
called forth an adequate supply. At any 
rate, many cases have been brought to 
our notice, in winch tradesmen oi others 
without professional qualification have 
been charged with this office It must 
be added that an inspector, set to fight 
single-handed in his owui distiict against 
this insidious enemy, wuth a piivate 
practice, and among tanneis and liutchers 
to whom he looks for employment, has a 
hard task to peifoim, and is likely to find 
then motives and oppoi tumties foi con- 
cealing the disease moic than a match foi 
his means of detecting it 

An impoitdiit step was taken by pio- 
hibiling stock fiom being sent to the 
Metropolitan Maiket, except for imme- 
diate slaughtei But how is this pio- 
hihitiou enfoiced^ The beast, if solil, is 
majrkcd by clipping the bans of his tail, 
and this is undei stood to mean that he is 
maiked for the butcher But such a 
maik IS suio to lose its sigmficauce as 
soon as the legulation becomes notorious, 
and, significant or not, tlieie is nothing 
lu it to pi event him fiom being earned 
into the country, turned out to giaze, or 
re -sold, wdiilc unsold animals are not 
marked at all. Cases of this kind, where 
the animals caiiied infection with them, 
have been bi ought to om notice In fact, 
of all the cattle wdiich aie sent fiom the 
country into London, about one-thud, 
after having stood in the market, are 
distiibuted again fiom London ovei the 
country. 

The disci etionary power given to local 
authoiities of closing wholly or paitially 
fairs and markets is still nioie impoit- 
ant, provided it bo exercised generally, 
Xnoinptly, and firmly. But, in the first 
place, such a x>owei is not xnopei to be 
enti listed to Mayois of Boioughs and 
Justices of Petty Sessional Diiisions. 
Widei interests aie conceined than these 
little ciicles enclose. The Major of a 
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town, to which its market brings laige 
and regular piofits, is not the fittest 
judge of the expediency of closing that 
market befoie it becomes a source of 
infection to the suiiounding lural district 
All Justices are not equally firm, equally 
ready to do an unpopular thing, equally 
convinced of the magnitude of the 
calamity. A large number of markets 
and fairs have, it is tine, been closed, one 
by one, against lean or stoie cattle, the 
example once set has been gradually fol- 
lowed But what has been done has not 
been done uniformly In some places all 
fairs and markets for both store and 
butchei's stock have been stopped, in 
otheis those for store stock only The 
periods of stoppage also have been very 
vaiious Here, however, umfoim action 
IS eveiy thing. Kestramts on the ordinal y 
couise of business and traffic must be of 
brief continuance if they are to be stiictly 
enforced, they must be sliaip and sweep- 
ing if they are to be biief What is 
neccssaiy to be done should be done at 
tile same tune, wherevei it is necessarj, 
or it nnglit almost as well not be done at 
all In the second place, the pioliibition 
is easily evaded, and docs not go fai 
enough for even its limited object It is 
evaded (this also has been repeatedly 
urged on us) by auctions and other public 
but unauthoiizod sales, conducted without 
even those imperfect checks and sal'e- 
guaids winch exist at a niaikei or fair^. 
Small jobbers too, wo aie infoimed, aie 
beginning to roam the country ivith 
droves, out of which they supply cus- 
tonicis ^\ho are not nice as to what they 
buy It would be difficult to invent 
means better adapted to sow infection 
bioadcast 

We are convinced then that other 
measuies aie required We proceed to 
considei what those other measures should 
be. In doing so we shall endeavour to 
point out clearly the general course which 
we think should be pin sued, wuthout 
enteiiiig into details, which more properly 
belong to Youi Majesty’s Goveinment. 

V. We are peifectly sensible that this 
is a question of extieme difiicultv The 
difficulty lies in the magnitude of the 
saciifices w’-e have to call foi, the inade- 
quate notion wdiich pievaiB of the extent 
of the evil to be subdued, the facilities 


^ A latei Older, issued on the 31st 
Oetobei, piohiluts, wdieiever fairs oi mar- 
kets have !)een closed by the local autho- 
iity, the “bimgmg oi sending” of 
animals to any place for the pm pose of 
exhibition or sale, and the receiving, ex- 
hibiting, bnymg, or selling of animals so 
bi ought or sent. 
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for dishonest evasion and the risks fiom 
inadveitence which spiiiig upwithe\ery 
attempt to mitigate those saciifices For 
it must he observed that we have not 
meiely to guaid against crnnmal or un- 
sciupulous acts nothing is easier than 
for a man, without being guilty of so 
much as gross negligence, to become the 
means of spreading infection over a whole 
county 

Let us first say a word about the 
system employed with so much success 
m Prussia, we mean the system of Cor- 
dons hy which infected places aie 
isolated, and the disease either suffoied 
to exhaust itself or stamped out by m- 
disciimmate slaughter Nothing can be 
moie efficacious where the disease is con- 
fined to a very few points, but m order 
to he efiicacious the isolation must he 
complete and must be soon oxer, and 
slaughter (as the Geimans themselves 
hold) is meiely w'asteful where the imm- 
hei of animals is large When the disease 
has wudely difiused itself, and disappears 
at one point only to appear at anothei, 
the difficuliioR of isolation become gieatei, 
and the chances of its being efiicacious 
less We need haidly add that in coun- 
tries accustomed to a stiict halt-militaiy 
police and tbc constant piesencc of 
soldiery, where men and cattle ai e lodged 
in close-packed villages encncled })y tiacts 
of open giound, and wdieie the system 
itself 1-5 w'ell known and the necessity loi 
it felt, it finds facilities which would bo 
wanting among oui lanes and scatteied 
homesteads, wuth a people to whom it was 
novel and who are unused to lestiaints 
and jealous of mteifeiencc These con- 
siderations are by no means conclusive 
against the application of it, wuth some 
modifications, to England, far less against 
resorting to it m Ireland, but they warn 
us against expecting too much from it, or 
relj mg on it alone 

Against a disease which is highly con- 
tagious, undiscoverahle at a eeitam stage, 
and too widely diffused for an army ot 
inspectors to cope with it, theie is clearly 
hut one remedy which w'ould he certainly 
and absolutely effectual That i emedy is, 
to piohihit evciy w'here for a limited time 
any movement of cattle fiom one place 
to another Enforce this, and, within a 
time wdndi cannot last very long, the 
disease is at an end It mn&t stand still, 
and it must starve for want of nutriment 
This great saciitice wmuld certainly eradi- 
cate the evil , we cannot say so of any 
sacrifice less than this 

We are perfectly sensible of the vast 
tram of losses and inconveniences, public 
and private, winch must attend upon 
such a measuie, and the possibility of 
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mitigating tiiem by circtimsciibing tlie 
proliibition m diSeient ways, without 
lendermg it ineffective, is a point to which 
we have given the most anxious con- 
sideiation. 

The distinction which may be drawn 
between lean and fat stock, or rather 
between cattle moved from place to place 
for the sake of grazing or fattening, and 
cattle moved with a view to immediate 
slaughtei, here suggests itself at once 
In the case of stoie stock, the lisk of 
propagating infection is on the whole 
great, and tlie evil of stopping circulation 
IS less. The farmei who has lean animals 
to dispose of, and the faimer who has 
wintci food for them to consume, must 
undoubtedly suffer, and there might ho 
reason to apprehend some diminution in 
the supply of wmtei-fed stock for the 
spring and early summei of next year 
But it must be remaiked that the feai 
of infection now deters many fanners— m 
infected counties, indeed, all but the veiy 
needy or the iinpiudent— from buying at 
store maiketb , and that the ]3eisons who 
would lose most by the application of the 
icmedy aie also those who are most deeply 
inteiested in the mattei, and will be the 
greatest losers if no effectual leinedy is 
found. We have little difficulty, there- 
fore, in ai riving at the conclusion, not 
only that ]mblic sales of lean stock should 
be sus]ieTuIed foi a time, hut that pi i\ ate 
sales, over which it is impossible to exer- 
cise an elective control, should he stopped 
likewise. * 

On the other hand, to intcifeie ivith 
the cii dilation of fat stock, is to mteifeie 
du cctly with the meat inaiket, and to 
embairass it is to raise, toi a time at 
least, the luice of meat To lequiie that 
evei\ bullock sold loi slaughtei shall he 
slaughtei ed on the piemises of the seller, 
will undoubtedly iii a multitude of cases 
be inconvenient to both frinnei and 
butcher Theie will be difhculties about 
the actual ''laughteiing, about the dis- 
posal of lnd§s and olial, about transpoit^ 
and these diffitailties appear still more 
serious when w^e considei the manner in 
winch the live-meat tK^de is iiow" earned 
on, through saksnien and jobbers, and 
the vast quantities of fat cattle con- 
tinually in motion to and from London, 
and from one market to another. A large 
systdn of tiade and transport will hate 
to b(‘ deranged, and many new arrangc- 
nients to be matie, and the cost of effect- 
ing these changes on the spur of the 
immmnt must fail to a considerable extent 
on the consumer of meat. 

It ilu' divtinetion b<* admitted, however, 
ntaiu otiuT (|u.>sii<ms ia>e In the fust 
place, how IS it to ho enfoiced? If a 
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privilege is conceded to cattle destined for 
the butcher, how aie w^e to make suie that 
a particulai animal is leally destined foi 
the butcher, oi that he wnll he slaughtered 
immediately, or slaughtei ed at all, or 
that he wull not scatter infection on his 
roadP May he he driven home by the 
neaiest country butchei who will buy him, 
01 must he be sent to maiket ? May he 
go to any market, or only to one wdiere 
conveniences foi slaughtei mg and for cai e- 
ful inspection ai e or can be pro\ ided ^ 
May he, if unsold, be sent home again, or 
transported from one market to anotlier, 
01 if not, what chance wall the seller have, 
should the market be over-stocked, of 
making a fair bargain^ In considenng 
these points, it must he home m mind 
that a butcher has, as some witnesses 
have remaiked to us, facilities which a 
faimer has not for concealing the presence 
of the disease , and that he has not those 
motives for being on his guard against it 
wdiich the faiinei has. A faimer wdio 
brings home a diseased animal may pio- 
hably lose his whole herd But it is 
often the butcher's inteiest to ask no 
questions 

Answers more or less complete may bo 
fmnl^hed on all the points above enume- 
rated, and piGcautioiis may bo devised 
with a view to each of them In general 
terms it mav he stated that such piecau- 
tioiis must in the mam rest on some or 
all of the follow'ing expedients —On a 
inoditied adoption ot the Cordon system; 
on the mipo> 5 ition of new" and peculiar 
legal obligations upon butchei s, and pio- 
hably upon drovers, i ail way companies, 
and the autborities ni chai go of markets , 
lastly, on a system, more or less extensive, 
of permits, certificates, or declarations. 
We oueht not, how ever, to shrink from 
distinctly saying that no answeis can he 
given winch, in our judgment, are pei- 
frctly satisfactoiy, and no piecautions 
invented on which it is possible entiiely 
to rely , and that w c believe it to be best 
for the countiy, and even foi the interests 
w hieh w ill sufier most in the first instance, 
that the prohibition against the circula- 
tion of cattle should be mamtamed in its 
integTity. 

, We have staled frankly the difficulties 
and sacT ifices for wdiich the courtr;y must 
be prepaied, should this pioposiiion be 
earned into effect Of these difficulties 
the one which will probably be felt most 
strongly relates to the supply of food to 
the gieat tow'iis Fears have been ex- 
pressed that to close the Metropolitan 
Market, for instance, against the influx 
of cattle from the countiy, w^oiild 
I create a in mine We have already seen 
i that the attempt to lestriet the market 
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of London and 'Westminster dm mg tlie 
plagae whieli raged hei e m the reign of 
Geoige II. was given up on account of the 
clainoui which it cieated, and it may be 
argued that the same thing would happen 
now Cii cumstances, liowevei , have widely 
changed In the days of George II , meat 
could only be trarispoited to London alive, 
even the roads along which the cattle 
tiavelled w^ere what we should now' think 
few and bad, theie was little impoitation 
fiom abroad, and some difficulty must 
have been often found in suiiplying the 
wants of the inetiopolis by the ordinary 
means of communication Now, every 
place where fat cattle are fed in laige 
numbeis is approached by raihvays, wdiich 
can transpoi t dead as well as live meat , 
and it seems no unreasonable demand to 
require that, for the sake of aveitmg a 
calaimt]^ of almost incalculable magnitude, 
London should be content to be supplied 
w ith dead meat from the pi ovmces, instead 
of constituting herself a hotbed of infec- 
tion by icceivmg twnce a w^eek gieat 
thiongs of living cattle This change is 
indeed m itsell economical and advan- 
tageous, and appeals to be gradually 
taking plate as a natuial consequence of 
the extension of the raihvay system 
Theie is olwiously an immense waste of 
laboui in bunging the li\e animal to 
London m oider that eeitain poitions of 
its carcase may be consumed as human 
food, dead meat is moie easily earned 
than the living cieature, and it seems 
Cjuite as reasonable to cany Ihe butchei 
to the ox as i 0 bring the ox to the butcher 
We aie mfoimed that fiom Abeideen 
alone upwaids of 1000 cai eases aie sent 
up weekly to the English raetiopolis 
timing eight months ot the yeai, and 300 
01 400 dm mg the remaining four months, 
and that special dead-meat tiams leave 
Abeideen on this eriand live days in the 
w’eek Nor is it to be forgotten that 
London is at the present moment fed in 
a gieat measure with foreign cattle Fiom 
the 16th September to the 18th October 
last, both inclusive, the number of 
English beasts m the market was but 
11,645 to 20,185 foieigli It must fur- 
ther be observed — and this is the most 
impoitant ])omt — that a general piohibi- 
tion is ca])able ot being thoioiighly en- 
foiced The meie pieseiice of a beast on 
any highway will be sufficient to piove 
the mil action of the rule Any plan 
which, while laying down the geueial 
}nohibition, admits e\ce])t]on-. in favour 
oi cattle lemoved to jiaiiicular phees oi 
foi particular puiposes, must lest upon 
the ascci tainmeut of facts muie ox less 


complicated, to be proved by certificates 
from local authorities, upon the accmacy 
of wdiich, expeiience warns us, little 
1 chance can be placed The libeity to 
leniove cattle foi particular pmjioses is 
sure to be extended and abused for other 
puiposes A man has only to piofess an 
intention in accoi dance with the law in 
order, by a little dextoiity, to obtain 
undex such a system the utmost facility 
for violating the law It will be a long 
time befoie the rules are understood, and 
the period in which they are vnolated 
through Ignorance will be succeeded by 
the period m which they are evaded by 
design England is piobably the worst 
counti'y m the world foi the working of 
a system of ceitificates, peimits, licences, 
and passpoits, and the temptation to 
violate the rules will be veiy great, for the 
thought that natmally ocems to every 
one wdiose heid is attacked is to conceal 
the existence of the disease until he has 
got rid of those animals which do not yet 
show s;ymptoins of its piesence. To the 
objection, tiue as far as it goes, that the 
embaiiassment thus thiowii m the way of 
tiade will jiiobahly tend to laise the pi ice 
of meat, it may be ansvveied, fiist, that 
such a rise m the pi ice of meat will 
afibid, at the expense of tbe community, 
the means of lemibursing the tiade for 
the saciihces it has made for the common 
benefit , and, secoiidl v , that the immense 
desti uction of cattle which such a measui e 
IS alone calculated to pi event, is likely to 
laise the pi ice of meat to a highei point 
and for a long ei time, than a legulition 
which leally does little moie than change 
the place of slaughter fiom large towns to 
country distiicts and places of impoita- 
tion In the peiiod fiom 1745 to 1757, 
almost every measure, short of the one 
which we aie considering, was tiied in 
vam The disease at fii st advanced 
slowly, but it lasted 12 years, and then 
died out, appaiently for want of animals 
susceptible to its mfiuence, although the 
difficulty of comnmmcation fiom one pait 
of England to another offered at th.it time 
the fairest chance foi the success of pallia- 
tive measui es England has now to con- 
tend with the plague under disadv antages 
nevei expciienced by any oihei countiy. 
The densit;v of hei popukition, the huge 
quantity oi her homed stock, and, above 
all, the cuoimous facihty of communica- 
tion bj laiiioad, make her pcculiaily 
liable to the ravages of a contagious dis- 
oider, and lendei the piospect ot eiadica- 
ting it within any leasonablc time, either 
by slaughter oi h;;y cuiative and disinfect- 
ing measui es, almost hopeless. 
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Recommendations. 

1 Siispeiiston of Catile Traffic in 
Great Britain — Ror the reasons stated 
above, we feel oui selves compelled to re- 
commend to yonr Majesty that such i 
moasiiies shall he talcen as may be requi- 
site to invest, with as little delaj^ as pos- 
sible, some high officer of ;^our Majesty ^s 
Government with the power of suspending 
for a limited time the movement of 
cattle from one place in Great Biitain to 
another, for extending or shortening such 
period, and for lenewing the piohibition 
as often as ciicumstances may render 
necessaiy. 

la Suggested Regulations as to Cattle 
Traffic f should Recominendation 1 not he 
adopted — Wo believe that thib measuie 
ofers, as we have aheady said, the only 
certain means of eradicating the disease, 
and we conceive that the end amply 
jubtitieb us in proposing to the nation so 
great a piesent sacrifice. In submitting 
this, however, as our Fust Recommenda- 
tion to Yom Majesty, we aic well awmie 
that it IS likely to excite much opposi- 
tion, that the difficulties to wdiich we 
have advcited may to some appear insur- 
mountable , and that to those w ho do not 
regaid the Cattle Plague in so seiious a 
hglit as we do, the remedy may seem 
woisethan the evil Tins view may pos- 
sibly be sinned by Yom Majesty’s Mmis- 
teis, w'e think it right, theietore, to go 
fiiithei, and to indicate the nieasuies 
wdiich might, in our opinion, be advan- 
tageously adopted, sbould an absolute 
suspension of the movement of cattle in 
Great Bi itain not be eiifoi ced 

a For a iieiiod to be fixed, and which 
might, if necessary, be extended, no lean or 
store stock should be permitted to be sold 
at any fair or inai Let, and sales of such 
stock by auction or advertisement, or in 
anj^ other inannei whatcvei, should be 
prohibited. 

h Cattle might bo moved foi immediate 
slaughter to a market or a slaughtei -house 
licensed foi use, but only uiidei a licence 
for transit granted by the iiiagistiates m 
Petty Sessions. The licence for transit 
should certify to the healthiness of the 
district fioin which the cattle come. 
With this exception, and except in the 
ease of cattle driven fioni one part of the 
same farm to another, the transit of any 
cattle ovt*r any public road (including 
railways) or lu any coasting vessel 
slamld be ulisolutely piohibited. 

c Precautions be taken that 

every animal sold foi butcher’s meat be 
sLmtihteied within a short and fixed 
It maj he convenient for this 
pin pose that no slaughter-house should 


be used without a licence from the local 
authoiities, and no such licence given 
except on the butchei’s undei taking to 
have all cattle which may be sold or 
consigned to him diiven diiect to the 
slanghtei -house or premises attached to 
it, from whence they are not to he moved 
alive. Cattle sold at a fan or maiket 
should not be allowed to leave the pre- 
cincts of the borough or other place where 
the fair or maiket is held (in the case of 
London, the Metiopolitan Police District) 
alive To ensuie this object, it might be 
requned that cattle entering a fan or 
market should he bianded oi marked on 
entrance, and cattle sold elsewdiere to a 
butcher similaily maiked at the time of 
sale, and that it should be penal for 
any one but a butcher to have a 
maiked animal in his possession If any 
legulation of this kind is adopted, it would 
be advisable that in every place where a 
public maiket is held, Ians should he pio- 
vided in which unsold animals could le- 
main fi om one market day to another 

d It would ho desk able to diaw some 
more distinct line between infected and 
uninfected distiicts than is at present 
tiaced by the Orders in Council. For 
this pin pose, wheuevci a case of infection 
is discovired, or is known to have existed 
within a certain peiiod befoie the time 
when these measures may come into 
opciation, the distiict should be ^^pio- 
claimed” as infected in the Gazette and 
the county papers The egiess of live 
cattle from apioclaimed disliict should be 
strictly prohibited, but cattle slaugbteied 
within it and certified by the distiict 
inspector to be fit for food might be sent 
out of it, under proper safeguaids foi dis- 
infection Provision should be made for 
enabling districts which had been pro- 
claimed to be publicly set free, on proof 
being fill nished that all iisk from infec- 
tion w as at an end. 

This latter proposal would, if adopted, 
stiengthen the inducements of the in- 
habitants of infected distiicts to iid them- 
selves of the disoidei, and those of their 
neighbours to watch vigilantly against 
its approach. 

2, Rowers of Inspector — ^We are of 
opinion that the pow er to seize and 
slaughter vested m inspectors by the 
Consolidated Oidoi may properly he with- 
drawn, 01 , that, if retained, it should be 
exei cisod only in cases where the inspec- 
tor’s directions as to the sepaiation of 
sonnd from diseased stock, &c., or any 
general pieventwe or sanitary regulations 
issued by the Government, aie not eoin- 
phed with. This power is light and use- 
ful wiien the disease has appeared only at 
‘ isolated spots and attacked a few animals ; 
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fhe public benefit is tlieu very gi eat, and 
the private saciifice small, but m pio- 
portion as it extends, the hope of thus 
ariestmg its niaicli diminishes, the inevi- 
table waste inci eases, and the sense of 
haidship tends to become msuppoi table 
In principle, a system of compulsoiy 
slaughter should be complemented by a 
system of compensation, and the objec- 
tions to pioniismg compensation to indivi- 
duals out of the public tieasuiy on an 
extensive scale appeal to us insurmount- 
able. 

3 j^oiieigyh Cattle — refeience has 
hitheito been made to cattle impoited 
fiom abroad Should oiii first lecommen- 
dation be entei tamed, and an absolute em- 
bargo placed on all tiaffic m cattle within 
Gieat Biitaiu, w^e think that iinpoited 
cattle should be slaughtei ed at the ports 
of landing We are fiiithei of opinion 
that cattle should be allow ed to land at 
certain poits only, where proper facilities 
can be attoided foi inspection and trans- 
poit In the othei alteinatue, it wall be 
sufficient to sa;^ that foieign cattle, if 
passed by the Customs nispectois, and 
not coming from an infected distiict, may 
be sent by laihvay to any market m Great 
Britain, but shall bo then subject to the 
same regulations as British cattle 

4. Unenclosed Land ^ — Duimg the 
peiiod of pi ohibition, whether absolute or 
limited, no cattle should be allow'cd to be 
turned on common or unenclo'ied land 

5 Fet iodic nl Fetiirns — It is highly 

desirable that steps should be taken foi 
obtaining peiiodical i etui ns of the homed 
cattle and sheep withm the aiea of eveiy 
palish of Gieat Biitam, and of their 
sanitary condition with especial reference 
to the present disease * 

6 Ireland — Before this Report is con- 
cluded some leference should be made to 
the peculiar circumstances of Ii eland 
The disease not ha\ mg as yet broken out 
in that country, there is no necessity for 
tlie measures w’'hich have been recom- 
mended for Great Biituin It is still 
possible, by the adoption of suitable pie- 
cautions, to avert the calamity from 
Ii eland altogetliei The impoitation of 
cartle into that country has alu'ady been 
piohibitcd foi some wu'eks past Consi- 
deimg, howeiei, the desti active chaiactei 
of the disease, it will not be judicious 
to lel;^ upon that precaution alone foi 
escaping it The ei idcnco wdiich has been 
laid betoie us lea\es little doubt that it 
call be com eyed by peisou', who have 
been in contact wuth mfceted animals, as 
well as by the animals themselves. In 
case it should, by an;^ accident, be earned 
over, tbe Goveiiimeut should be in leadi- 
ness to eiadicate it fioin any spot m 
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which it may appear, and unless pie- 
parations aie made for doing so befoie 
the plague show^s itself, the authoiities 
will haiclly be in a condition to act with 
the necessary speed and vigoui when the 
emergency arises In Prussia, upon w^hose 
eastern fiontier the disease fieqnently 
ajipears, the system of piecautious has 
been adopted for stopping its furthei pio- 
gress, which have hitheito met with 
invaiiable success It would piob'ihly 
not be difficult to make pi o vision for the 
application of similar measures to Ii eland, 
and so to secuie to it a permanent immu- 
nity fiom the calamity under which Great 
Biitam IS at present sufienng But the 
extieme rapidity wuth which the disease 
spreads makes it important that all ar- 
langements for stamping in out, in case 
of its possible appeal ance, should he made 
without delay. 

We append to this TIepoit a short 
senes ofpiactical suggestions, diawn up 
by those membeis of the Commission who 
aie piofessioiiully cpiahfied to deal wuth 
saiiitaiy sn])jects, and wdiich m<iy be use- 
ful at the piescnt tiiueto owneis of cattle 
(Signed) ROB33IIT Lowe 

Lion Playnaie. 
Ricitaed Quain. 

E A Paekes 

TnOS WOEMALD. 
Robpet Cpllt 
Cjtveles Spoonee 
Mountagte Beenaed 
31^^ October, 1805 


SEPARATE REPORT OP EARL 
SPENCER, VISCOUNT CRAN- 
BORNE, Me READ, AND De 
BENCE JONES. 

We are unable to j'oin the other mem- 
bers of the Commission m recommending 
the total stoppage of all movement of 
cattle in Great Britain It is true, that, 
if such a measuie w^ere xnacticable, it 
would be inoie efiectual than any other 
in e\tiix)ating the disefise But we do 
not helicw e it to be pi aeticable It w oiild 
invoke an mtcifeience wuth the couise 
of tiade at ^allanee with our national 
habits, and it would demand sacrifices 
fiom huge numbeis of people, who aie 
remo\ ed ti om the presence of the disease, 
and who wall therefoie not see the neces- 
sity foi so stiingent a measure The 
sudden tiansformation of the enormous 
cattle trade by which the large towms 
aie &u})plied into a dead meat trade, w'ould 
imohe difficulties and dangeis of the 
most foimidable kind. The foreign tiade, 
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wlikli at this moment furnishes a con- 
sideiable proportion, of the meat consumed 
in the laige towns, would also he seiiously 
intei fei ed with. The pi ice of meat would, 
in consequence, rise materially and sud- 
denly. 

These difficulties would lead to the 
evasion of the piohihition And if it is 
largely evaded, as we think piobable, it 
will be woise than useless. 

We piefer, therefoie, the measures of 
a less stringent chaiaetei, wdiich are 
recommended as an alternative in the 
above Report They demand no greatei 
sacntice than will leadily be made to 
airest the progress of so serious an evil, 
and thciefoie we believe that they aie 
likely to be thoioughly earned out 

In the othei i ecommendations of the 
Repoit we heaitily concin 
(Signed) Spencee,. 

Ceanboene. 

Claee Sewell Real. 

Henry Bence Jones. 

We aio of opinion, howe\ci, that stoic 
anmuds may bo poimittcd to move fiom 
the fum of the scllei to that of the 
huyei, piovided they have a certificate 
from a Justice of the Peace acting in the 
district wheiG the sale takes ])lace, show- 
ing that they aie fiec from di'scase and 
that they have been located foi a certain 
time on the fai m of the sellei 
(SlglKTl) Spencee. 

Claee Sewell Read. 
31sf October^ 1865. 

# 

SEPARATE REPORT OF 
Me M^CLEAH. 

I dissent from the Repoit on the fol- 
lowing giounds 

1 tuiisidei that the magnitude of the 
calamity against which it ib intended to 
guaid, in no way justiftes the mteifeience 
with the iiaffic m cattle which the Coin- 
niihsioneis in then Repoit recommend, 
and that the evils wffiich w’ould aiise to 
the community from even a limited pio- 
hihition of the movement, or of the im- 
portation of foreign cattle, w’^ould far 
e\ceed the losses which may arise from 
the prevailing disorder. 

the last return issued hy thcTeteri- 
miry Dtqnirtment of the Pnvy Council 
Office— ' winch, as regaids the number of 
annuals which have du'd of the Cattle 
Piaiiue, IS corieet, and although not 
'•tiuih accui aie in other ie«pects may 
be consideicd fahlj to rtqircsenl the pro- 
Livss and ]u’tsent extent of the ravages 
«»f the doea*^**— it apitears that up to 
the Jl'-t ot Oclubti, 1865, a period of 
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rather moie than four months from the 
time when the disease first appealed in 
Islington, 14,083 animals had been 
attacked, that of these 6711 had died, 
5119 had been slaughteied, 707 had re- 
covered, and 1546 remained under tieat- 
ment. 

The estimated number of horned cattle 
in Gieat Biitain is about seven millions, 
so that less than 1 per 1000 of such cattle 
have died of the disease m four months, oi 
about one pei day for eveiy 116,000 head. 

Buiing the same period of four months, 
sound and healtliy cattle of the aveiage 
value of (say) 15^ 15? per head, have 
beeu inipoitecl fiom foreign countries at 
the aveiage rate of 1000 per day, so that 
by the opeiation of the piesent system, 
involving careful inspection at the poits 
of landing, the gam to the couiitiy has 
been 16 6 sound cattle for each one that 
has died of the disease. 

The glow mg necessities of the com- 
munity in the inattei of animal food, and 
the compai atively tiihing extent of the 
injury hitheito inflicted by the disease, 
do not justify any exceptional legislation 
01 any systematic interfeience by Govein- 
mciit with the trade in cattle, a trade 
which, taking its position amongst the 
othei gi eat braiichos of national iiidusii v, 
must he subject to its own peculiai iisks 
and liabilities 

The existing Oideis in Council, enforced 
by the exertions of landowncis, farineis, 
and glaziers who have erabaiked their 
capital in the trade, appear to be sufficient 
foi its piotection, while by insuiaiice or 
otherwise the parties interested should 
indemnify thein‘'elves against loss w ithout 
appealing to the community to inteifeie 
foi the pieservatioii of their piopeity hy 
exceptional legislation 

Since the year 1750 the circumstances 
of the countiy and of the cattle tiade 
have entiiely changed, and no comxiaiison 
can fa illy be instituted between its state 
at that pel lod and the present time. 

In the yeai 3750 and the subsequent 
yeais of the Cattle Plague, the trade in 
cattle was one of the principal industnes 
of the countiy, and any loss sustained hy 
the owuiers was almost irremediable, as 
there w^ere then no available means of 
importing cattle from foieign coiiiitiies 
for supplying the peojile with animal 
food. 

In 1861 circumstances were very differ- 
ent. In that year the computed net 
value of the articles impoited into the 
United Kingdom wasneail) 275,000,000/ , 
of winch npwaids of 10,000,000/ wais for 
ahmentaiy suppl^y, cxeiusive of spiiiis, 
wine, tobacco, and oilier excisable 
articles. 
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During tlie same year the computed 
net value of the articles expoited was 
212^656,5 12Z, making a total value of 
187,520,408/, \\hile the amount of all 
descnptions of pioiDcriy and piofits as- 
sessed to the Income Tax was 
336,775,501/, about one-ninth of which 
was for occupation of land, and pi obably 
not so much as one-cighteenth was due 
to pastoial occupation 

The estimated value of the property 
winch it IS pioposed to piotect by penal 
laws and quarantine regulations, to be 
earned out at the expense of the com- 
munity and to their seiious loss, incon- 
vemenee, and ceitain discontent, is about 
60,000,000/ , or about one-eighth of the 
annual \ alue of the national imports and 
expoits 

The impoitance of the cattle trade, cis 
coinpaied with the otliei blanches of 
national industiy, is much less in 1864 
than it was m the ;;yeai 1750, while the 
nuniliers of the people, their wealth, and 
means of purchasing animal food, ha\e 
greatly inci eased 

The consumption of animal food is not 
now confined exclusively to the wealthy, 
but has become the necessary food for the 
working classes, and the use of it is so 
geneial, that so long as the disease can 
be disco\ered at a period when the flesh 
of the animal is peifectly ^.^ood and fit foi 
human food, it is impossible m this popu- 
lous countiy for the disease to spiead to 
any gieat extent, as all beasts showing 
the slightest symptoms of disease would 
be immediately slaiightcied by the owuei 
foi his own protection 

As the dt'inand, as shown by oui impoi ts 
of cattle, IS gieatei than the home supply, 
then 0 would only be pai tinl loss wdien lean 
cattle had to be slaiiglitei ed 

Tlie opinions expiessed by witnesses of 
expel lence on the proposal to supply 
London exclusively with meat killed and 
bi ought tiom a distance, weie not favoui- 
able to the plan 

It is furtlicr to be consideied that any 
prohibition to the impoi tation of foi eigii 
cattle would affect and deiange the whole 
of our commeicnil lelatioiis aud means of 
coimnumeation w itb foreign countiies 

It would euate distuist at borne and 
abioad as to the safety of inyestmg capital 
in establishing, by steam-boats and otbei- 
wise, cheap and legnlai loutcslw means of 
winch food IS pio\ided for the community 

It would deprne the foieiguerof an im- 
poi taut exchangeable commodit\, m many 
eises the ooly one be has to ofier, and 
possibh lead foi eign (foverninents to iin- 
})o«e restiietions on the expoit of any food 
iiom then lespeetn e eonnliies, that might 
pio\e very detiimenial to this kingdom 
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The farmers of Great Britain cannot 
pioduco food enough for the people Agii- 
cultuial produce, including cattle, meat, 
buttei, ponltiy, &c, to the \alue of moie 
than 40,000,000/ stealing, has to he 
iinpoited yeaily fiom hejond the seas 
Any legislation which should inierfeie 
with this supply, and the employment of 
the means winch at gieat expense have 
been piovidcd for its conveyance to tins 
countiy, would inflict an incalculable 
amount of mjuiy, and would occasion great 
and immediate snffeiing to the labouring 
classes, many of whom w^ould be tin own 
out of work, while the puce of provisions 
would be enhanced, and many of them 
now able to use animal food w'ould be 
depiived of it This would inteifeie with 
the value of labour and wuth oui means of 
competition with othei countries, by m- 
ci easing the cost of our manufactui es. 

With these facts and cons i delations 
before me, and after carefully consideimg 
the natiiie and extent of tlie ]3iesent dis- 
oiclei in cattle, I am of opinion that it 
does not at piescnt justify any fuithei 
restriction in the movement or tiade of 
cattU\ and that the poweis now vested in 
Hei Ma)est\ % Pnv) Council are sufficient 
to prevent the spi ending of the said dis- 
oidoi, and to aveit any futuie outbieak 
of it. 

(Signed) John BoBI^bO]s■ M^Clean. 
31st Octohei, 1865 

SUPPLEMENT TO EEPOET 
Sanitary Eecommeneations ^ 

On the subject of picventive and medical 
treatment the Commissionei s have le- 
ceived, both tioni this countr\ and fiom 
abroad, discoui aging but decided evidence 
that all methods hitherto adopted have 
been found nnsuceessful Nevertheless, 
being of opinion that medical science may 
still be able to discover agents capable of 
mitigating the vii ulenee of the malady, the 
Commissioners have drawn up a sclieme 
of investigation into the nainiie of the 
disease, and have entrusted diffeient m- 
quiiies to scientific men of gieat skill and 
ability, v\ho will make icpoits on the sub- 
jects eiituisted to them at the eaihest iios- 
sible moment 

111 the mem time a few sanitaiy sug- 
gestions may be ofteied vvliicli aie cal- 
culated to be useful to faimeis and dealeis 
m cattle. These may be divided into the 
follow mg heads — 


^ Suggestions in the sense of many of 
these lecommeudatious have been already 
drawn up hj Piofesbor Simonds and by 
Di Tlmdiclmm for the Pi ivy Council, aud 
have been cii ciliated. 
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I Tlie general precautions wliicli should 
be taken by cattle owners to prevent the 
spiead of the disoider 

11. The special precautions requiied 
when the plague is in the neighbouihood 

III The measures, preventive and le- 
inedial, which should be taken when the 
plague breaks out in a locality 

IV Measures for disinfecting sheds and 
cattle which have been infected 

I G-eneral frecaiitions to jpr event the 
spiead of the dtsoiden — 1 As no suc- 
cessful plan of tieatment has yet been 
proposed, the owners of cattle must, in 
the mean time, lely chiefly upon those 
hygienic ineasuies which the experience 
acquncd in other diseases show to be 
impoitant in preventing the spiead of 
contagion, and in dnnmishmg the inten- 
sity and area of an attack, when, m spite 
of such measuies, they invade a locality 
liitheito uninfected In the case of the 
Cattle Plague it is ceitam that nosanitaiy 
jirecautions can prevent the spread of the 
disease when it is actually intioduccd, 
still, fioiii analogy, we may diaw the 
conclusion that some eflect may be pro- 
duced on the lapidity of the spiead, oi on 
the vnulence of the disease, by placing 
cattle in the conditions most favourable to 
health. 

2. With this view it is impoitant to 
secuic stud cleanliness, good drainage, 
efficient ventilation, and to pi event ovor- 
ciowdmg 111 all cattle-sheds and cowhouses 
No accumulations of littci fouled by the 
^oldmgs of animals should he peimitted 
in, or even close to, the houses oi sheds in 
ivhieh cattle aie kept. Chloride of lime, 
carbolic acid, or the powder containing 
c.iiholate of lime and sulphate of lime 
should be used The latter is piobahly 
the best, it contains a wadl-known disin- 
fecting substance which is foimcd when 
sulphur IS hmiicd, and also a stiongly 
antiseptic material, creasole, from coal 
tar. The sheds themselves should be 
swept and w^ashed daily, and sprinkled 
wnth disinfectants. But such puriflcatiou 
of the air of cattle sheds or houses wall be 
insufficient to preseive health if the cattle 
he overcrowded Pure air and nouiishmg 
diet aie of great mqxirtance m protecting 
animals from the attacks of disease Pure 
water, derived from sources uncontami- 
nated by ilrainage fiomsuriouudmg dung- 
heaps, or from the absorption of vitiated 
air which hoveis around them and in the 
sheds of cattle, is essential 

Kveiy farmer should look to the housing 
ol hiN cettle in the present emergency, as 
he would look to the housing of his'owm 
fmuh, if (‘holera or other formidable dis- 
t asc w'ci 111 ins neighbouihood Thorough 
tkliuhiiess ut his houses., good drainage. 
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fieedom from evil smells, nourishing diet> 
with pure an and water, cannot give 
immunity from the disease, hut they may 
offei obstacles to its propagation 

II Special precautions necessary when 
the disorder is %n the neighbourhood . — 
Whenever the plague is knowm to he m 
the neighbouihood, oi to be approaching 
it, the following conditions must be home 
m mind — 

1 The natural voidmgs of a diseased 
animal, as well as the discharges which 
come fiom its mouth, eyes, and nose, 
duimg the piogiess of the disoider, can 
he earned by men and animals so as to 
infect sound cattle, and in this way the 
disease is often propagated A farmer 
should theiefoie at once give orders that 
none of Ins own lahouieis should go near 
infected beasts, and that none of the 

j labouiers woiking on the farm wheie 
there aie diseased cattle should appioaeh * 
Ins stock Even when veterinaiy sur- 
geons visit cattle affected with the plague, 
they should, if they have been with dis- 
eased beasts, first thoroughly cleanse their 
clothes, w^asli their hands with a solution 
of chloiide ot hme, and rub the soles of 
then slices with disinfecting powder 

2 Both sheep and dogs can cany the 
seeds of the disease, so that they should 
he caiefiilly looked aflei, lest, m having 
access to diseased cattle, they may attach 

[ to themselves portions ot exciement or 
discharges, and communicate the con- 
tagion to sound cattle. The farmer will 
do well to recollect that both sheep and 
goats take the jihigue in a virulent form, 
although they aie not, peihaps, quite so 
susceptible to the mfluence of the conta- 
gion as homed cattle, hut even when 
they do not take the disorder, the wool of 
the sheep and the hair of the goats can 
long letain the raoihific mattei, and then 
tiansfiT it to cattle 

3 The particles of the poison can he 
drifted by the wind to some distance, ex- 
perience having shown that a space of 
considerably moie than a hundred yaids 
afibids no pioteetion, therefore, if a 
lariner has the opportunity, he should 
remove his stock to the furthest possible 
distance from that of his infected neigh- 
houi 

4. If a farmei have leason to think that 
some of his beasts may have been near in- 
fected animals, he should at once wash 
them over with the solution of disinfecting 
soap or wffh a tepid solution of ehlonde of 
lime,caiefuUy sponging out the nostiils and 
mouth, so as to remove all portions of dis- 
chaiges which may have been collected. 

5. He should vigoiously attend to the 
j ^k^g’^GUic measures described m the last 
I section. 
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III Preventive and remedial re- 
commendations inhen the flagve has 
attached a locality — 1. Should, unfoi- 
tuuately, the plague leach the faim or 
cowsheds, it will be the cattle owner’s 
duty to separate ■without delay the 
diseased fiom the sound stock. At once, 
and before any symptoms of the malady 
have appealed in the aninnls which may 
have been in contact with the diseased 
beast, he should place them in roomy, 
well-cleansed and dried, ivell-aned and 
disinfected sheds, having previously 
wvished their bodies with w^atei contain- 
ing disinfecting soap, or with a tepid 
solution of chloiide of lime, he will thus 
place them m the best condition to resist 
the fuithei spiead of the disease But if 
he do not possess the necessaiy accom- 
modation for the removal of the healthy 
animals, he ought, aftei sepaiating the 
diseased beast, to make a thoiough dis- 
iiifeclion of the house or shed, m the 
manner to bo desciibed aftei w aids, befoie 
he penults the sound stock toiemam in it 

2 The sick beast, if allowed to leiiiam 
alive, should be w^ell nibbed dowm and 
thoioughly cleansed, bo kept in a waim 
but wt 11-\ eutilated and clean shed, and be 
covered with a clean horse-iug The 
amm.il wull thus be put in a favourable 
condition to receive such cuiative tieat- 
ment as the veterinary suigeou or farmer 
may consider it expedient to emjilo} 

3 Having failed to olitam any assui- 
ance of the existence of ettectne cuiatue 
methods, the Coimnissioneis only \entuie 
foi the ineseut to indicate some geneial 
suggestions as to diet and treatment, 
which may be useful to faimeis 

{a ) Kind of food — One of the early 
symptoms of the disease is, that the 
appetite fails and lumination teases. 
When a dissection is made of an annual 
that has died of the xilague, the stomachs 
arc usually found to contain fiom one 
hundred to tw^o hundied pounds of un- 
digested food. This mass of matter 
mtcrfeies with the functions of nutiition 
in the case of new food, and, fuither, 
hiiideis the action of inedieme wduch may 
he admmislereil, by greatly retauling its 
ahsoiption. As «oon, theretoie, ns the 
Least shows the caily symptoms of the 
disease, its oidmar^ food should he 
changed , and, .is lumination has stopped, 
the dij food should he leplaced by waim 
iic|nid SLiiniilatmg mashes guen m 
model ate ipiantitv 

(Jj) IVa) mtJi of the air — It is stated 
that the tempeiatuic of the an of the 
stall should he kept waim, piobahly not 
lower than 60 degiees Fahr. 

(e ) IFai mih of the si in — It is 
desirable to keep the sLm of the animal as 


W’-ai’m as possible, and if it can be done, 
to piomote perspiiation Without ex- 
picssmg any decided opinion as to the 
exact efficacy of steam oi hot-air liaths, 
w^e yet believe the evidence is sufficient to 
W’^arrant a fan tiial of these measnies 
{d ) It is important to lose no tune m 
beginning the ti eatinent of the complaint 
with salines or diaphoretics, or even 
stimulants, according to the judgment of 
the voteimary snigeon as to the state of 
the disease Every lioui that is lost 
lessens the chance of a successful lesult. 
After cattle have been exposed to mfec - 
tion, some veteiinary surgeons consider it 
useful to give saline and febrifuge medi- 
cines at once, even though it is not cer- 
tain the animal has taken the disease 
(c) When dianlioea occurs, there 
seems little doubt that it should be con- 
ti oiled, and not encouiaged 

(/) The animal must be supported as 
much as possible by very nutiitious food. 

{g.) Milking cows should he legulaily 
milked as long as am milk can be got The 
milk, of com be, bhouldnothe used as iooti 
The general diflusion of the disoider 
thiongh the sjstem leaves little hope that 
any local tieatmeiit is likely to prove 
eftective 

When the animal shows signs of con- 
valescence, it blionld only he veiy 
gradually lostored to the dry food le- 
quiiiiig luin Illation It may be tieatod 
with moderate btimulants and tomes, 
among which baik and iron are con- 
bideied to be the most efficacious 

IV Measwesfoi disinjecling infected 
sheds and cattle — 1 W hen animaU at- 
tacked with the plague hav e become con- 
valescent, they ought to be kept apait 
from sound beasts for thice w'eeks, and 
even then not he pcnmtted to associate 
with them till they have been washed and 
disinfected as desciibed 2 '>ieviously 

2 Dm mg all the time that animals 
snfiei fiom the disease, thelitlei fouled by 
them, with the dung and dischaige on it, 
should he burned, and not he allow ed to 
mix wuth othei maniiie It contains the 
poison m a eoneeiitiated form, and it is 
questionable whether it can be disinfected 
efficiently . 

3 The sheds m which the diseased 
animals have been must be thoioughly 
jmi ified and disinfected The i oot and w alls 
should he v\ ashed with lime The floor 
and wood w oik, after being thoioughly 
washed with water containing waslang 
soda, should he again wa^bccl all over 
with a solution of chloiide of lime, con- 
taining 1 11) to a jiailful 

4. The hides and horns of animals 
winch have died of the disease ought to 
be huiie4 with the animal, accoiding to 
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tlie Oi ders in Council But tlie hides and 
horns of those which have been killed to 
escape the spread of the infection must he 
dipped m, oi thoroughly mopped all over, 
and, in the case of the hides, on both sides, 
with water containing 4 lbs of chloiide 
of lime to three pailfuls of water Unless 
this be done with care, a most feitile 
souice of contagion will he pieseived 

5 The attendants upon ^seased beasts 
should not he allowed to go near the 
sound animals in the same fai m. 

6 Every one who has had the plague 
m his pi emises should feel the responsi- 
bility which lests upon him to destioy,by 
careful cleansing and disinfection, eveiy 


trace of the disorder which may be left on 
his pastures or stalls, or on his cattle, 
then hoi ns, hides, manure, and litter 
Under faiouiable cii cumstances for its 
preservation, the contagious poison has 
been kept with all its viiulence unim- 
paiied, for many months Unless, theie- 
foie, each pel son uses his utmost efforts to 
e\tinguish the seeds of the plague which 
luik about his farm, they may become a 
centre of contagion, which will again 
spiead it abioad through the countiy, 
and lender unavailing the saciifce neces- 
saiy for the speedy suppression of this 
teiiible scourge 


II. 

SECOND EEPORT OF THE COMMISSIONEES APPOINTED 
TO INQUIEE INTO THE OEIGIN AND NATTJEE, &c., 
OF THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 


Since our First Report %vas submitted to 
Your Majesty, the disease has continued 
to spread, the latio of its advance fluctu- 
ating much in diileient places, but jme- 
senting sometlimg like unifoimity on the 
whole The total number of reported 
cases fiom the commencement was — 


October 7 
Noveinbci t 
December 2 
December 30 
Januaiy 27 


11,300 
20,897 
39,711 
73,5 19 
120,710 1 


It has thus neaily doubled itself at 
intervals of four weeks 

The figuies, how’cvei, foimidahle as 
they are, by no means lepiesent the real 
amount of loss and sufleimg inflicted by 
a calamity w Inch ia\dges some distiicts 
while it spares others A piessiiie winch 
would be less if distiibuted o\er a laige 


area, is ruinous and ciushing wdien those 
on whom it rests aie comp iiatuely few. 
(Jheshirc, tor instance, wdiich depends m 
gieat measure upon its dairy stock, has 
had, up to the 27th January, 17,971 cases 
of disease, Foifarshire 10,099, Lanark- 
shire 4371, Cambridgeshire 4364, Lin- 
<‘{»lnshu’e 4080, Noifolk 1063, Yoikshiro 
19,331, and the records of paiticular 
villages anti farms where the disease has 
raged w’ould tell a still more distressing 
tale. 


^ Thtse returns do not profess to give 
the total number of casts wdnch have oc- 
tniried in Ure.it Biitain, hut only those 
Wfinh hate been aseertuuied from the 
Mirical infoimuiiou received from In- 

sj 4 1 tm . 


The gieat breeding districts of the 
United Kingdom, into which m ordinary 
times cattle aie hut rarely and casually 
impoited — li eland, the Noith and West 
Highlands of Scotland, including the 
comities of Aig}le, Ross, and Sutheiland, 
and the whole of Wales except Deii- 
bighsliue and Flmtsliiie — have hitherto 
enjoyed an entii e immunity The disease 
has toi the most pait established itself, 
by dnect importation fioin London or 
fiom Holland, at vaiious ccnties on the 
eastei n side of the island, and thence has 
tiavellod towards the west oi south-west, 
tiaveismg alike low and elevated lands, 
and not appaiently influenced by vaiieties 
of soil It has moved iriegularly, leap- 
ing not unfrequcntly fiom one point to 
another at a considerable distance, but 
seems geneiuliy to have followed the 
couise of highwLiys and ordmaiy lines of 
cattle tiafflc A caieful observer 2 , who 
has attentively w^atched its progress 
thiougli Ins owm distiict, states that, 
whilst it often passes one stock and at- 
tacks another at a gi eater distance from 
a centi e, it invariably returns as it came 
to the one passed “This passing,” he 
says, “is only apparent it is owing to 
one stock being moie predisposed to the 
disease than the other, that is, the one 
attacked has less power of lesistance to 
the poison than the one that apparently 
escaped it ” The means by which it has 
transported itself to new centres can m a 
gieat number of instances be traced with 
certainty, but they often elude detection. 

In the contagiousness and the moitality 


® Dr. Moffat, of Hawarden, Flmtsliire. 
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of tlie disease there has been no abate- 
ment, as the subjoined tables, compiled 
fioin the weekly returns published by the 
Vetermaiy Depaitment of the Pi ivy 
Council Office, will show 

Of the total number of cattle on farms, 
in sheds or other places, uheie the disease 
has been officially lepoited to exist (after 
deducting those slaughteied healthy), 
th^^re were altacJced in cveiy 100 ^ — 

Up to November 4 . .44 

,, „ 11 . . 43 

„ 18 . . 44 


Up to Novcmbci 25 

. 44 


December 2 

. 44 


« 9 . 

. 50 

3} 

„ 16 . 

51 

33 

„ 23 . 

. 51 

33 

,, 30 . 

. 51 

33 

Januaiy 6 

. 51 

33 

„ 13 . 

. 52 

33 

« 20 . 

. 53 

33 

,, 27 . 

. 54 


Of the total number of cattle known to 
have been atiacJced by the disease, there 
were m every 100 ^ — 



Killed. 

Died. 

Eecovered. 

Unaccounted 

for 

Up to November 4 


36 

43 

5 

15 

,, 11 


34 

44 

5 

15 

18 


32 

46 

6 

14 

„ 25 


29 

48 

7 

15 

Up to December 2 


27 

50 

7 

15 

» 9 


21 

51 

S 7 

15 

„ 16 


22 

53 

! 8 

15 

» 23 


20 

51 

9 

15 

» 30 


18 

56 

9 

15 

Up to January 6 


17 

1 57 

10 

34 

„ 13 


16 

58 

10 

11 

„ 20 


15 

59 

11 

14 

» 27 


13 

61 

11 

13 


Taking actual numbers instead of pei - 
centages, theie ueie, out of the 120,740 
cases of disease rcpoited up to the 27th 
January — 


Killed 

diseased 

16,742 


Died. Eecovered 
73,750 14,162 


Unaccounted 

for 

16,086 


Prom the above figuies it will haie 
been observed that as the number of 
diseased animals Killed lias diminished, 
the percentage of attneJcs among the 
animals exposed to infection has increased, 
whilst the peicenlage of deaths ftom 
dnease among the animals attacked has 
risen still more steadily, and in a greater 
propoition Weie slaughtering entirely 
abandoned, the lecoveiies would piobably 
not exceed fifteen per cent. 

All hi eedb of cattle appear to be subject 
to the disease , but the more highly hied 
the animal, the sooner, genci ally speaking, 
it succumbs English stock, compared 
with foreign biecds, seem to ha^e less 
pow ei of 1 esistance Of the Dutch, it has 
been observed m this countij, that al- 
though not jierhaps less liable to be 


attacked than other varieties, they sui- 
\i\e the fii&t attack longei, and more of 
them lecovci Annuals, in good condition, 
says anothei obseiver, icsist the longest; 
but, if they become diseased, the disease 
inns its course in them moie rapidly. 

Of the influences of w^eather and tem- 
peratuie nothing definite can he said. 
The long di ought of the summer has 
been followed by copious and almost in- 
cessant rams, with eon tinned south - 
w^esterly gales. The disease inci cased in 
intensity with the advance of wintei, and 
it has travelled commonly in a dn ection 
counter to that of the pi evading wunds. 
It is proper to add that the yeai has been 
peculiarly favoniable to the ppiead of 
zjmotic diseases generally, and to the 
rapid decomposition of oigamc mattei 

We ha\e endeavouiod, but without suc- 
cess, to obtain specific information as to 
the introduction of the disease into this 
couniiy Inqiin^ has been made, with 
this object, of the several peisons through 
whose hands the caigo of bullocks im- 

4 Decimals are omitted The sum of 
the dguies, therefoie, in each horizontal 
hue will not be exactly 100. 


3 Decimals are omitted. 
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ported from Eevel in May passed after 
tlicir ariivai at Hull. This cargo, it will 
be reniembeied, was divided, on landing, 
into two portions part were disposed of 
thiongli salesmen in dilfeient towns in 
the North of England, and the rest sent 
to London and sold to hutcheis in small 
lots, a lot of twenty being bought and 
sent to Gospoit by a Gov eminent con- 
tractor. Questions have been addressed 
to all these persons, and from their answ eis 
we have no leason to doubt that all the 
animals veie bought and slaughteied, so 
far as the puichaseis could ]udge, in a 
perfectly healthy state With lespect to 
the diflusion of the disease in the Lussian 
Einpiie itself (setting aside the steppe 
piovnices in Europe and Asia), we have 
no satisfactoiy evidence In the Baltic 
Xnovmees it does not seem to have shown 
itself last year. There were many scat- 
tered outbieaks (whicdi indeed aie fre- 
quent) in Gential and Western Bussia; 
and it laged with consideiable violence 
between January and May m the Govern- 
ment of Kowno, which is very near to the 
port of Meniel®, and between Januaiy 
and July nr that of Volhyma, which 
holders on the Galician hontiei, and 
from whence cattle may be easily driven 
to the eastcin terminus of the Vienna 
and Lembeig Railway A subsequent 
outbreak occur red m Kovno m No\em- 
bei, and led to the immediate enforce- 
ment by the Fiussian authoiities of the 
stimgeut legiilatioiis which the law of 
Piussia orders to be applied to the fiontiei 
of an infected distiut. The theory that 
the disease oiigmated m the London cow- 
sheds IS inconsistent, not only with the 
evidence appended to oui First llepoit, 
but until tliat which we have since re- 
ceived Jlie caieful ohNCivations made 
by I)i Ballaid, jMedical Otficei of Health 
foi St. IMaiy's, Tdington, confinned hy 
those of the Medical Oihceis foi Maiy- 
lebone and St Fauci as, and the evpeii- 
ence of other mctiopohtan distiicts, aie 
in diiect conflict with this theory, and 
point distinctly to contagion as the means 
by which the plague wnis oiigmated and 
propagated m London 

II We adverted m our First Bepoit to 
the outbreak of the plaguy m Holland. 
Weekly returns of its piogii‘hS in the Pio- 
vinee of South Holland, to which until 
recently li, w as practically confined by sti ict 
measures of police strcivgthened hy a imli- 
tai y and iia\ ul cordon, have been publnlied 
by the Dutdi Gowrnineut, in. a foim 
clost‘l^ li'^embimij tliose issued here by the 

‘'No cattle, however, were imported 
into the Hinted Kingdom in 18G5 fioin 
any Flus^i*ln poit 
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Veterinary Department of the Privy Conn- 
ed. Fiom these returns it appears that 
the total number of cases, winch was 
4081' on the 7 th October and 6741 on the 
4th November (the attacks having dimi- 
nished m the mteivenmg week'll), lose by 
the 2nd Decemhei to 11,348, and hy the 
30fch December to 21,437, nearly doubling 
itself ill each month The increase is 
attributed to the removal of the ca^e 
fioiii the pastures to their stalls, the cl^e 
contact causing the infection to run its 
conise moie lapidly During the last 
thiee weeks there has again been a giadual 
decrease “In one respect, how^evei,^' 
says Mr Waid, Secretaiy to Youi Ma- 
jesty’s Legation at The Hague, m his 
repoit on this subject, dated 10th Januaiy, 
1866, “the last letmn presents an un- 
favourable appearance Out of the seven 
places 111 which the breaking out of the 
X^lague IS reported for the first time, it is 
stated that the oiigin of it cannot be 
tiaced to any contagions medium, con- 
trary to the opinion of high authoiities 
upon the subject, that every case would be 
found so tiaceable Again, though in the 
oiigmal focus of the disease a diminution 
IS tinnoiniced foi the first time since the 
commencement of it, yet m othei cases 
wdiere it has long lagod, it has assumed a 
more aggiavated chaiacter The aiea 
over wdiich it has spiead is also mci casing 
Ketiirns have been made fur the piovince 
of Utiecht, in which a few isolated cases 
111 the eaily part of the season had been 
followed by an cntiie cessation of the 
scourge, showing, for the week ending 
December 30, 3 19 new cases, 165 deaths, 
2 slaughtered, aud 146 recovered, making 
a total of 1101 cases, 391 deaths, 27 
slaughteied, 316 recovered, and 367 still 
undei tieatment The piovinces of Noith 
Biahtint and Noith Holland have aLo 
been invaded, accoidmg to the latest 
accounts, though no official returns of 
the extent of the visitation have yet been 
made” The rate of mortality m Hol- 
land, we must add, is consideiably lower, 
as Ml Ward observes, than in this couii- 
tiy The latest i etui ns issued since the 
date of his Report show that out of 29,031 
cases, the total number in South Holland, 
7110 were slaughtered, 8906 died, and 
9896 (oi about 34 per cent ) recovered ; 
and these propoitions have not very 
inaleiiallv varied since the conimence- 
meiit, whilst in Utrecht, vvheie the nuin- 
her slaughtered has been inconsidei able, 
tlieie have been 926 recoveries to 790 
deaths. The Dutch Government appears 
to have placed its chief icliance on the 
mamteiianee of the cordon drawn around 
the most infected province, which per- 
mits no egiess, nor, except under most 
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stringent lestiictions any ingress of 
cattle A fuitlier exception, liowevei, is 
made in favour of tin ough traffic, and the 
Butch-Rheni&li Railway, which convc;)s 
iveekly large quantities of cattle for ex- 
portation to England, passes tin ough the 
heart of the enclosed distiict. The en- 
foi cement of other internal legulations 
has been left to the local authorities, 
c’ippt that the Goveinment has inter- 
fcied to close markets where the autho- 
iities of the commune had refused to do 
this Some difficulty seems also to have 
been experienced in inducing the peeple 
to submit to rest ram t. We are told that 
“ m the Piovince of Utrecht the action of 
the authoiities is resisted by force, and 
has to be supported by militaiy detach- 
ments There are cases in which the 
tioops are beaten oft by large bauds of 
peasants, and have to take the cow-sheds 
by regulai siege ^ 

The Cattle Plague m Belgium has been 
made the subject of a careful and m- 
teiestmg Repoit by Mi Baiion, joui Ma- 
jesty’s Secretaiy of Legation at Biussels 
The eneigetic measures adopted by the 
Belgian Goveinment have been completely 
successful The total niimboi of cases in 
that countiy has not exceeded 306, of 
■which 17 died and all the rest were 
slaiighteied. “The localities,’^ says Mi 
Ban on, “where it ivas at fiist mistaken 
or concealed, aie those which have had to 
stiuggle the longest to dislodge it On 
one faim at Leffinghe, the whole heid of 
40 wt're killed between Noi ember 23id 
and December 8th Thiee weeks aftei, 
on Deceiiibei 30th, the same disease bioke 
ont among the sheep, and the whole ftock 
of 112 w ere sacrificed, 11 as diseased, and 
101 as suspected The caicasses of the 
latter, being perfectly sound, ivere sent 


® Under an order m the Nederland sche 
JStaais Courant for 30th November, 1865, 
no animal is to be introduced without (1) 
evident need, (2) a licence gi anted by the 
bmgomaster of the place of destination, 
and (3) rise by the burgomastei of the 
place of despatch, who must have satisfied 
himself by (4) a declaration of some com- 
petent person {hemegd desKundige) that 
the beast is sound and from an uninfected 
place, and the licence must also be (5) 
appioved by the Ko^al Commissaiy toi 
South HolLind The animal must (6) be 
accompanied by a poison appointed by the 
buigomastei, and (7) given m ehaige, on 
arnval, to one or moie appointed peisoiis, 
and (8) slaiighteied within a shoit fixed 
period 

" Mr. Ban on’s Bepoit This is con- 
fiimecl by the last Bepoit of the Minister 
of the Interior 
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for sale to England” One case lately 
ocemred at Antw’-erp, on a milkman’s 
premises, and was tiaced to a smuggled 
cow The maiket w^as at once closed, and 
all egiess of cattle fioin the town pro- 
hibited until fuithei orders The lavages, 
however, which the plague continues to 
make in South Holland, and its threatened 
advance into Noith Biabant, naturally 
excite great appiehension m Belgium, 
and a shoit Bill has just been intioduced 
by the Government, which, if passed, will 
vest in the Executive powers viitually 
unlimited over both internal traffic and 
foreign commerce 

Noi has the disease been suffered to 
gain a footing in Fiance An animal 
bought at Malmes, immediately before 
the promulgation of the deciee of the 
5th September, had been the means of 
mtiodncing il, but it was piomptly sup- 
pressed, at a total cost, says the Minister 
of the Intel lor, m an official lepoit to the 
Empeior, of not more than 43- head. It 
reappeared m Novemhei, m the Jay dm 
d' Atclunatation of the Bois de Boulogne, 
having been carried thitlici by two gazelles 
bi ought fiom India, winch had been for 
thiee or foui dajs m London From them 
it rapidly spicad to yaks, zebus, goats, and 
fallow deer, and tlie sacrifice of about 
35 of these animals w as necessaiy to aiiest 
its piogiess 

III As the disease has extended itself 
m this counm, seveinl Orders in Council 
liave been issued The general lesult of 
these Ordei s has been (1) to circumsenbe 
tlie pow'cis ot the inspectors, (2) to en- 
large those of the local authorities , (3) to 
replace the lattei by new local authorities, 
with a new spheie of jurisdiction The 


® The wdiole Bill is as follow's • — 

“Art I Le Gouveinement est autorise 
a presciiie par ariete royal les mesures 
que la cramte de rmvasioii ou I’existence 
de maladies epizootiques, peut rendie ne- 
cessaires, tant dans 1 mteiieni du pays que 
sur les fiou times, en ce qui cone erne les 
relations de commerce avec I’etranger 
“Art 2 Un reglement determinera les 
conditions et le taux des indemnites qui 
pouiraient etre accoidees aux detenteuis 
d’animaux malades ou suspects dont I’aba- 
tage serait oidonne 

“Art 3 Les iiifi actions aux dispositions 
puses en \eitu de Taiticle lei , seront 
punies d’nn einpiisonnement de trois mois 
a deux ans et d’unc amende de cent fiancs 
a nulle fiaucs, soit cunmlativenient, soit 
sepuiement 

“Alt 4 S’ll existe des circonstances 
attenuantes, les pemes d’einpi isonnement 
et d’ amende pom i ont etre reduites a celles 
de police,” 
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inspectors were deprived of the power to 
slaughter, except m cases where the owner 
had disobeyed the inspector’s older for the 
separation of sick animals from sound, the 
local authorities were aimed with power 
to prohibit animals fiom being hi ought 
within their juiisdiction, except under 
such conditions as they might think fit 
to impose ; and the Secretary of State was 
empowered to close a fair or market in 
any di'stnct wlieie the local authoiity had 
refused to do so, on a complaint from the 
local authoi ity of a neighboui mg district. 
Pmally, for the Justices of Peace in each 
petty sessional division of a county were 
substituted the Justices of Peace for the 
county in Oeneial or Quarter Sessions 
assembled, the area of juiisdiction being 
enlarged accoidmgly, and the power of 
lestramiiig traffic so extended, as to re- 
strain the movement of cattle within each 
area as well as ingiess into it, but not 
mei e transit or egress by railway. 

Under the poweis thus created, Orders 
of Quarter Sessions have been made m 
eveiy county of England and Wales, pro- 
hibiting or lestricting geiieially the mo\e- 
ment of cattle into and vvitbiu the several 
aieas of junsdiction These Orders, how- 
ever, exhibit many vaiieties of detail. By 
some, all movement is stopped, oven from 
one pait of a farm to anothei, if a public 
road inteivcnes. Movement on faims is 
permitted by otbeis, sometimes \\ ith per- 
mission gi anted by a justice oi justices, 
provided the extent of highway tiaveised 
do not exceed a space varying from 100 
to 440 jards, whilst occasionally the fiee- 
dom of the farm from disease for a given 
but not uniform period must be pioved 
before the highway is ciossed at all. In 
most counties, cattle may he moved for 
slaughter, or foi breeding pui poses, under 
licence, which may be granted, in some, 
by one justice, m otheis by two, but, m 
the iiatuie of the declaiation on which the 
licence is founded, the signatuies by winch 
that declaration is to be attested, the time 
foi w’hich the licence is to hold good, the 
facts to be proved, there is lemarkable 
diversity. The animal must have been on 
the farm, generally speaking, for a period 
varying from 14 to 30 days, the farm 
must have been free from disease for a 
penod \arying from 14 days to two 
nmnthsj and, in some cases, no disease 
must have occurred within a ccitam dis- 
tance, varying from a quarter of a mile to 
five miles, of the farm itself^ or of the 
route to be travelled. In one or two 
instances, it is further required that the 
beast should not have been brought mto 
contact wuth newly pin chased stock, or 
e\poM-d ui a market, within a given period. 
In the inujonty, all removals betw^een. 
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sunset and sunrise are forbidden. Some 
Orders include cattle, sheep, and swine, 
some cattle and sheep , some horned cattle 
only. These examples by no means ex- 
haust all the diveibities discoveiable in 
this mass of local legulations— diversities 
doubtless justified here and there by the 
varying ciicumstances of diffeient comities, 
hut evidently aiising in a very great 
measure fiom mere want of concert, |^id 
probably destined, if they are maintained, 
to hegel: considerable dissatisfaction and 
inconvenience 

IV In our first Beport we hunffily 
submitted to your Majesty the conclusions 
at which we had ariived respecting the 
geneial character of the disease, and the 
measures winch should be adopted wnth a 
view to arrest its progiess We agreed 
(Mr M‘Clean dissenting) in the opinion 
that the only reasonable hope of effecting 
this object lay in imposing, for a limited 
period, restrictions of a very stringent 
kind on the movement of cattle, and that 
these restrictions sbonid be uniform, and 
should be carried into efiect at a time 
wdien the disease had not spiead to an 
unmanagcalile extent, and when they 
would be attended with fewer difficulties, 
and w ith fai less of loss and inconvenience, 
than must necessaiily smioimd them to- 
w'ards the appi oach of spi ing. W e differed 
in some degree as to the amount of stiin- 
gency winch we might reasonably ventuie 
to lecommend We tliink it right to say 
(Mr. M ‘Clean still dissentmg) that the 
opinions in which w e then concurred not 
only remain unshaken, but have been 
mateiially strengthened and confirmed by 
the deploiable expeiience of the last thiee 
months. 

After laying before Your Majesty our 
Eeconimendations on this head, it le- 
mamed foi us to pui sue the investigation 
wffiich we had already begun into the 
natme of the disease, wath a view to 
ascei tain how fai it could be combated by 
curative or preventive treatment. This 
investigation included a thoiough and 
minute observation of the symptoms and 
piogi'ess of the disoider, and caieful m- 
quiries into its general and chemical 
pathology and morbid anatomy, a micro- 
scopical e\amination of the tissues and 
fluids of the bodies of diseased animals, a 
trial of various methods of treatment, ex- 
pel imeiits on disinfection and ventilation, 
it was further desirable to ascertain by 
actual experiments to what other animals 
it was comnmnicable. 

These inquiries w^eie committed, under 
the general superintendence of the medical 
and scientific members of the Commission, 
to the following gentlemen — 

1, Nature, Propagation, Progress, and 
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Symptoms of tlie Disease ; J. B Sander- 
son, Esq , M D. 

2 General Pathology of Die Disease, 
and its Relation to Hninan Diseases, 

C. Mnrclnson, Esq , M.D 

3 Cliemical Pathology of the Disease , 
W. Marcet, Esq , M D. 

4 Moibid Anatomy of the Disease, 

J I^Biistowe, Esq , M D. 

5® Microscopical Researches on the 
Disease , Lionel S Beale, Esq , M D. 

G Treatment of the Disease; George 
Varnell, Esq , M R C V S , and William 
Piitchard, Esq,MRCVS 

7. Disinfection and Ventilation, R 
Angus Smith, Esq , Ph.D 

On several of these heads no definite 
conclusions could be formed without long 
and laborious inquiry On most of them 
w'e have already received Repoits, and all 
the Reports will veiy soon be completed 
We shall then lose no time in laying them 
befoie Your Majesty, togethei with abiief 
general account of the lesults i cached by 
the ddferent lines of investigation This 
w ill form our Third and last Report 

An expel imental investigation of the 
natuie and tieatment of the disease was 
commenced at an eaily peiiod by seveiul 
gentlemen of high professional and 
scientific eminence at Edinburgh, and a 
valuable Repoit by them has been alieady 
published These gentlemen are con- 
tinuing their xesearches, and have under- 
taken to place in our hands a furthei 
repoit upon the subject 

A laige mass of statistical information 
respecting the progress of the disease has 
been collected by the Veteimaiy Depait- 
ment of the Privy Council Office , and the 
Department has also obtained, by punted 
forms veiy extensively ciiculated, infor- 
mation respecting the various modes of 
treatment which have been practised in 
diffeient parts of the country, and their 
respective results. A comprehensive digest 
of the infoimation so piocured under both 
heads is being prepared under the direc- 
tion of the iSeeietary of the Department, 
and w e hope to be enabled to append this 
digest, w ith some illnstrative maps, to oni* 
Thud Report 

Some fmther evidence, oral and docu- 
mental y, lespecting the piogiess of the 
disease, the condition and inspection of 
cow^-sheds and slaughtei -houses m the 
metropolis, the precautions enfoiced and 
accommodation provided at the vaiious 
landing-places for foreign cattle, and the 
provision made for the pioper transport 
of live stock on the raihvays of the 
United Kingdom, is appended to this 
Repoit. 

V We shall abstain in onr present 
Report from euteimg into the results of 

8 2 


the scientific mquiiies to wdiich we have 
1 efcri ed Thei e ai e, how’^ever, some points 
of more oi less practical moment, to wdnch, 
m closing oui mquny, we think it rights 
to advert 

All endeavours to discovei a method of 
treatment on which some leliance could be 
placed, have entirely failed Imiumerable 
suggestions of this kind have been made 
or communicated to us, to none of which 
any substantial value could be assigned, 
and the knowledge and ingenuity of prac- 
titioners, in every part of the United 
Kingdom, have been exeited foi this 
obj’ect in vain. The expeiience of the 
Dutch physicians and veteimary surgeons 
during the jnesent outbreak, appeals un- 
happily to coincide on this point with our 
own 

Vaccination is not a protection against 
Cattle Plague. Careful experiments, con- 
ducted at onr desiie by the most ex- 
pel leiiced opeiatois, have shown that an 
animal successfully vaccinated, and in 
which cow-pox has been fully developed, 
may, within a few’ days aftei exposmo to 
the infection of Cattle Plague, contract 
that disease and die of it We have, at 
piescnt, no evidence that vaccination 
foiiifies the system against this new 
assailant iii any degiee The experiment, 
howev or, is now being made on so great a 
scale (niiw^ardb of 27,000 havmg been vac- 
cinated in Choslnie alone), and under such 
a vaiiety of circumstances, that, should 
this statement reqnue any mateiial quali- 
fication, the public will soon have full 
information on the subject 

The possibility of mitigating the viru- 
lence of the disease by inoculation with 
the matter of the disease, is a subject of 
much interest, and has engaged our atten- 
tion Such inoculation has been tried 
repeatedly, and on a considei’ahle scale, 
by the Russian Government, and the 
effect of a long series of transmissions has 
been carefully noted and recorded; hut 
the expeiiment has not been very suc- 
cessful, and it has for the piesent been 
abandoned The Dutch Government, 
though much piessed to introduce it in 
South Holland, has refrained from doing 
so for feai of the consequences R^i-P" 
poit aan den Koning,^^ 23id Jannaij, 
1866) Whethei modes of inoculation 
may not vet be found which wull effect 
the desued object, is a question wdiich can 
only he solved by vaiious and lepeated 
tiials Further infoimation on the sub- 
ject will be given in oui Thud Report. 
It IS obviously unadvisable that any ex- 
periments of this kind should be tried, 
unless by pefsons of competent scientific 
knowledge, and under the strictest pre- 
cautions to prevent the spread of infection. 
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The only means of combating the disease 
which 1 emam, consist in the stoppage of 
the mov^ement of stock and of things likely 
to be vehicles of infection, in the isolation 
and slaughter of infected cattle, and in the 
nse of disinfectants 

The careful and thorough use of dis- 
infectants, nhich attack and neutialize 
the poison either when floating in the air 
or when adhering to solid oi liquid sub- 
stances, cannot he uiged too stiongly 
In every locality, incasuies should be 
taken to circulate information as to the 
best disinfectants, and to insuie their 
being used. Some ready and eflectual 
compounds for dismtcctiug the air, foi 
cow-houses, waggons, ships, and moveable 
articles, especially of metal, and for hesh 
hides, horns, and lioofs, are described m a 
note“, but we hope to supply moie de- 
tailed mfonnatioii on this subject m our 
Third Report 

But it IS still necessaiy, and it will not 
cease to be necessaiy, to insist on the 
measures on which so much stress has 
already been laid— and of the importance 
of which the coiintiy is now fully aware — 
on the restriction of movement, and on 
isolation. Recent e\peiience a^ipoars to 
indicate fuithei the cvpedieney of slaugh- 
tering infected cattle, piovided this can 
be done without injustice to -the owueis 
By wdiat means this can be best accom- 
plished, — whether by voluntary associa- 
tions, such as that in Aberdeensluie, or 
otherwise, — wdiat may wisely be done by 
the Legislature or the Executive to pro- 
mote and encourage such associations, oi 
to assist in other ways the desned object, 
aic questions on which this Commission 
possesses no special infoimaiion, and 


® The experiments of Di Angus Smith 
show tliat the best disinfectants aie car- 
bolic acid (or M'^Dougall’s pow'dei) and 
chloride of lime Both of these should be 
freely used m all sheds, and for waggons 
and trucks, not only in infected distiicts, 
but throughout the countiy, the w'alls, 
floors, and loofs being all well washed 
Some of the caibohc acid passes into the 
air, which it punfies Hides should have 
common salt spread over them for twehe 
hours, and atlerwai'ds he w^ashed in a 
.solution of carbolic acid and water (tw'o 
ounc(‘H of acid to the gallon), or be laid m 
a solution of chloride of lime (half a xionud 
to a gallon of water) for ten minutes. 
Manure should he burnt, or, if this be 
impraciieable, should he disinfected with 
ciihohc acid, and deeply huiied. For 
washing pill poses, Dr Auguw Smith re- 
1 ‘muinends M^DougalFs disinfecting soap, 
w Inch contain* crude carbolic acid. 
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which will soon, no doubt, be discussed in 
Paihament 

We have one thing to add. The subtle 
poison of this disease has now diffused 
itself through the country, and our prin- 
cipal danger is at home, and not in im- 
portations from abroad But the question, 
what permanent regulations must be made 
to prevent the re-importation of it heie- 
aftei fiom infected countries, is one ^ich 
mnst be considered sooner or later. 

The importation of foreign cattle is 
large, and largely increasing It is found 
profitable to bung them from countries 
wdiere this disease is a fiequent guest, and 
in the near neighbourhood of which it 
commonly dwells Hungarian bullocks 
fetch in the English niaiket a price 
sufficient to lepay the importei The 
time lequired for tiansit is not well 
ascertained, nor is it very important to 
asceitam it, for it is always liable to be 
shortened by improved an angeinents , and 
an annual which has travelled in a drove, 
truck, or ship-load, may well be diseased 
on its arrival here, wnthout having been 
so when it started on its jouiney. As to 
the countries fioni which cattle come, 
there can often lie no ceitain knowledge, 
they aie sent, foi the most pait, to England 
by fmeign dealeis lesidcnt in Geiman 
towns, aie consigned to salesmen heie, 
and sold on commission Hamburg and 
Rotteiduin, fioin wfliich the chief impor- 
tations come, aie the teiinmal stations 
of the great network of Geiman linos, 
branches of which run into Hungary, 
Poland, and Galicia, and w^ill soon he 
pushed lip to the Bessaiahian frontiei 
The Dutch poits alone have sent ns not 
less than 150,000 cattle and 250,000 sheep 
m a } eai Cattle w'hich have stood in the 
markets of Magdeburg or Berlin have un- 
doubtedly undeigone inspection, and, if 
brought from an infected district, quaiau- 
tine But we think it useless to tiusi to 
any inspection or other piecautionaiy 
ineasmes wdiich foieigii Governments may 
he induced to apply to cattle leaving their 
own ports or fiontiers, oi in the case of 
through traffic Such precautions may he 
desiiable, but no real leliance can be 
placed on them. We must he jivepaied 
to meet the danger when it reaches our 
own shoies. We leceive, dm mg seveial 
months m the year, fiom 5,000 to 10,000 
animals a week, which are landed at a few 
ports, and thence dispeised all ovei the 
I countiy. More than half of the entire 
i number land at London, upwaids of six- 
sevenths at the three poits of London, 
Haiw’ich, and Hull Against the peril 
wdiich must lurk m these great importa- 
tions mere inspection will always he a 
very imperfect defence, even if conducted 
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With, gi'eatei local facilities, and under 
nioie careftil snpei vision, than seems to 
have been the case hitheifco Theie is, m 
fact, but one class of precautions likely to 
be ehectual — viz , to lestnct importation 
absolutely, except in case of stiess of 
weather, to a ceitain number of poits, 
wheie piopoi accommodation could be 
piovided, to cause all fat cattle to be 
slaughtered at the poits, and all stoie 
cattle to undeigo a period of quaiantine 
Hides and skins fioin any pait of the 
Continent, not dried as well as salted, 
ought to be disinfected at the port of 
impoi tation 

The evidence which we have leceived 
on some other points on slaughter-houses 
and cow-sheds m the Metropolitan District, 
on the substitution of dead meat markets 
for live cattle markets, on the inland con- 
veyance of cattle by lailway, and on the 
cleansing and legulation of sea-gomg cattle 
boats — we lay before Your Majesty, with- 
out founding any lecommendation on 
them. The piesent calamity has shown 


how defective aie our general precautions 
— if any piecautions can be said to exist — 
for the detection and pievention of con- 
tagious cattle diseases, and we trust that 
it will give an impulse to impiovement in 
these respects, and that the subject \m 11 
be reconsidered heieafter It lies, how- 
evei, beyond the scope of oui commission, 
and we content oui selves with directing 
attention to it 

(Signed) SPE17CEE. 

Ceanborite 
Robert Lowe. 

Lyon Plateaie. 

Clare Sewell Read. 
Henry Bence Jones 
Richard Quain. 

B. A Parkes 
J. R M‘Clean 10. 

Tnos Wormald. 
Robert Ceely 
Charles Spooner. 

MoxjNTAaxjE Bernard 
February 5, 1866. 


III. 

PAPEES EELxiTING TO THE mSUEEECTION IN 

JAMAICA. 


DESPATCHES FROM GOVERNOR 
EYRE 
No 1 

Grorernor Fy/e to the Fight lion 

Fdioai d hai dwells 31 F — {Received 

November 16 ) 

(No 231) 

King^S House, October 20, 1865 

Sir, 

It IS my very painful duty to in- 
form you that a most seiious and alaim- 
ing msuirection of the negio population 
has taken place in this colony, and been 
attended with great loss of life and 
destruction of pioperty. The outbreak 
commenced at Morant Baj^ in St. Thomas 
in the East, and lapidly spread thiough 
the contiguous paiishes 

2 A succinct statement of the occur- 
rences will perhaps best enable you to 
compiehend the very imminent jeopardy 
in which the colony has been placed, and 
the uatuie of the steps taken to put down 
the lebellion 

3 I may premise that there w^eie thiee 
principal objects to be attained — 

First To save the lives of the ladies, 
ehildien, and othei isolated and unpro- 
tected |)ersons m the districts wheie the 
rebellion existed 

Secondly. To head the insurrectionary 
movement, and pi event the fuither spread 


of the rebellion in its pi ogress along and 
around the east end of the island. 

Thirdly To punish the rebels and 
lestoie peace to the distuibed districts 

4 On the morning of Wednesday the 
11th instant, 8 a ivi , I received at Spanish 
Town a letter from the Baron von Ketel- 
hodt, Custos of St Thomas in the East, 
wiitten the previous exening from Moiant 
Ba^, to inform me that seiious disturb- 
ances were apprehended, and to request 
that troops might be sent 

5 The circumstances stated in the 
Baron’s letter were to the effect that on 
Saturday the 7th October, wliilst a black 
man was being brought up for trial before 
the justices, a large number of the 
peasantry, armed with bludgeons and 
preceded by a band of music, came into 
the towm, and, leaving the music at a 
little distance, sui rounded the Court- 
house, openly expressing then determina- 
tion to rescue the man about to be tried, 
if convicted One of their party having 
cieated a consideiable distuibance m the 
Com t- house, w'as ordered into custody, 
wheieupon the mob rushed m, rescued 
the prisoner, and maltreated the police- 
men m attendance 


Subject to views appended to First 
Report. 
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Ko farther iniury appears to have been 
done at this time, and the magistiates 
seem to have thought so little of the 
occuirence that no steps were taken to 
communicate with the Executive. 

6. On Monday the 9th October, the 
justices issued a warrant for the appie- 
hension of twenty-eight of the pimcipal 
pel sons concerned in the disturbance of 
Saturday, and confided it to six police- 
men for execution 

Upon the ainval of the police at the 
settlement w^here the parties lived (called 

Stoney Gut,^^ and about thiee or four 
miles from Morant Bey) a shell w'as blowm, 
and the negioes collected in large num- 
beis, armed with guns, cutlasses, pikes, 

» and bayonets 

They caught and ill-tieated three of the 
policemen, putting them in handcufts and 
admmisteimg to them an oath upon a 
Bible, which they had ready, binding 
them to desert the whites and jom their 
(that is, the black) party 

7 Up to this peiiod (Monday night) 
the Gustos had not been in the paiish. 
He ai lived on Tuesday the 10th October, 
about noon, but did not seem, as I am 
infoimed by Mi. Stejihen Cooke, Clerk of 
the Peace and Magistiates, even now to 
think much of wdiat had taken place, and 
it was only at tlio urgent entreaty ot ]Mi . 
Cooke that he was induced to write the 
lettei to which I have aheady adverted 

8. Upon receiving tins communication 
at 8 A.M I immediately sent for the 
Executive Committee, and after a limned 
consultation with tliem and with the 
Attoiney-Geiieial, an express was sent 
over to Kingston, requesting the Geneial 
commanding Her MajestyS hoops to get 
ready 100 men for immediate embaika- 
tion, and an express was also sent ott to 
Captain l)e Hoise>, of Her Majesty’s 
ship “ Woh eiiiie,^^ and semoi na\al ofiicor 
at Port Kojal, to lequest that it possible 
a man^of-uar might at once be sent up 
to Kingston to leceive the troops and 
take them to their destination 

9 Uiifoi innately, the only man-of-war 
besides the “Wolverine” had« left Port 
Iloyal for Vera Ciuz on this very moin- 
mg. 

Captain Be Hoisey, liow^ever, at once 
got ready his own sliip, the “ Woherine,” 
look her up to Kingston by 5 o'clock, and 
by 6 r,*M the troops were embarked and 
aw'ay to Port Boyal, wheie the ship w'as 
at anchor till dayiight and then run down 
to Morant Bay. 

A letter was sent by this opportunity 
to Baron Kctelhodt, conveying geneial 
iiiNlruetions for his guidance!) 

10. Ha\ ing thus done all m my pow or 
at the time and wuthout the least delay. 
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I returned to my temporary residence at 
Flamstead, m the momitams, to be present 
at a dinner party which was to meet there 
the next day 

11 On that clay (Thursday, the 12th), 
about half-past 4 p m , 1 recei\ed a xnivate 
letter from a Mr Davidson, a magistrate 
of St, David's, which had been sent across 
the country, stating that it was reported 
the blacks had risen and murdered the 
Baron, two sons of the rector of the 
paiish (Ml Cooke), and seveial other 
persons ; and stating that it was expected 
the lehels w^ere coming along the line of 
the Blue Mountain Valley to destroy the 
pioperties contiguous thereto, and to mur- 
der the white and coloured inhabitants 

12. Upon 1 eceivmg this communication 
I wrote a hasty application to the Geneial 
for 200 moie troops, and then at once got 
upon my horse and set oft for Kingston. 
When about half-way down the mountain 
I met a messenger from the Gustos of 
Kingston coiioborating the intelligence 
1 had already leceived Upon ai living 
at the residence of General O'Connor, 
about 7 P M., I found the news of the 
massacre had reached Kingston about 2 
p M The Geneial at the time was absent 
at Port Iloyal leviewmg the tioops, but 
an express w as sent to him by the Gustos 
of Kingston This cxpiess met him about 
3 pm as he w^as returiiuig in a small gun- 
boat from Poit Boyal He at once put 
back to Poit Boyal, and diiected the 
embarkation from thence of another 100 
men on boaid the gun -boat “Onyx” to 
proceed to the scene of the disturbance. 
By 6 pm they weie on board, and all 
ready to sail at daylight next morning 

13 Finding that the General had thus 
pi omptly and judiciously anticipated to a 
consideiable extent the lequisition I had 
w ritten, it appea’ ed to me that the only 
additional step to be taken immediately 
was to detach a company of white tioops 
from Newcastle, to pioteed along the line 
of the Blue Mountain Valley, and try to 
intei cept the rebels w ho were said to be 
coming up m that direction, wliilst a 
paity could be detached from Morant Bay 
to meet and co-operate with them This 
was accordingly done. By midnight the 
ordei was sent off to Newcastle, and soon 
after 3 A the company w'as under arms 
mai ching to execute the service ; a letter 
having been wTitten by me to Geneial 
Jackson, an old Indian ofiicei, of ability 
and experience, requesting him to attach 
himself to the paity m bis capacity as a 
Ju'stice of the Peace, and to afioid the 
benefit of his local infoimation and gene- 
ral experience. 

14. The Executive Committee met me 
in consultation at the i esidence of General 
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O’Connor, and expresses weie sent out to 
collect the Privy Council, wliicli was as- 
sembled a little before midnight The 
lesult of the delibeiation yas, that it ivas 
considered expedient at once to declaie 
martial law, and notices weie forthwith 
sent out to the members of Privy Council 
and members of Assembly’ to meet at 
8 am next moining to hold a Council of 
War, this being the legal formality re- 
quired by the 9th Vict., cap 35, secs. 
95—98. 

15 Considering the extreme urgency 
of the case, and the magnitude of the in- 
terests at stake, I considered it my duty 
to make preparations for proceeding in 
pel son to the scene of distuibance, to 
superintend and direct the operations 
which might be necessary, and as there 
was no man-of-war in poit, or English 
steamer, I charteied the ‘‘Caiavelle,” one 
of the French Ime-of-packet ships, which 
foitunately happened to be in port, and 
was most considerately placed at my ser- 
vice by Captain Burat 

16 About half an hour after midnight, 
I got away with my aide-de-camp. Colonel 
Hunt, and drove over to Sp.inish Toiwi, 
Heie I had the Governor's 8ecietary and 
his cleik at once called iij), and the requi- 
site proclaimitions for esiiblishing maitial 
law^ piepaied. By half-past 6 am on 
Friday the 13th 1 had completed myai- 
rangements, and returned to Kingston 
by 8 am, where I met the Council of 
wai, and, with their concmieiice, at once 
declared the count v of Suii(‘v, excepting 
Kingston, to bo under martial law 

17 Having requested the Geneial to 
send an officer to accompany me to take 
command of the troops, he named Colonel 
Kelson, the Ad,] utant- Geneial, upon whom 
I at once conferred the local lank of 
Brigadier- General m the Militia, m order 
to give him seniority ovei all othei offieeis 
of Militia 01 Volunteers who might be 
}>resent. A detachment of fifty additional 
troops was at once put on boaid the 

Caravelle,” and I also invited to accom- 
pany me a Member of Council, Mi A 
Fyfe, tw'O Membeis of Assembly, Mi 
Peter Espeut and Mr. Andrew Lewis, 
the Attorney- General, and a Mr Henry 
Hutchings, all in their ciqiacities as ofii- 
cers of Militia and Volnnti‘ers 

IS By 10 A M wx‘ emh iiked. VliiLt 
piot*eediiig down the hirbour we met Hei 
]\Ia]estv’b ship “Wolveime” fioin the 
scene of action, himgiiig up tlie ladies, 
gentlemen, and children who had escaped, 
and some tew piisuneis who had been cap- 
tiued 

19 Tlie accompanying Beport was also 
received fiom tlie senior naval offieei, con- 
xt'^mg an account of the sad scene winch 
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had piesented itself on the arrival of the 
‘‘Wolverme” at 9 am on Thursday 
morning (12th October). 

The shockmg tale wvas still more har- 
rowing as related hy those who had 
escaped, and some of whom appeared to 
have got away in a most w’^onderful and 
almost miraculous manner No less than 
sixteen gentlemen were knowm to have 
been killed, and eighteen others wounded. 

The most fiightful atrocities were per- 
jietrated The Island curate of Bath, the 
Eev V Herschell, is said to have had his 
tongue cut out whilst still alive, and an 
attempt is said to have been made to skm 
him One person (Mr. Charles Price, a 
black gentleman, formerly a Member of 
Assembly,) was ripped open, and his en- 
tiails taken out One gentleman (Lieu- 
tenant Hall of the Volunteers) is said to 
have been pushed into an outbuilding, 
winch was then set on fire, and kept theie 
until he was literally roasted alive Many 
are said to have had their eyes scooped 
out, heads were cleft open and the brains 
taken out. The Baron’s fingers were cut 
off and earned away as ti opines hy the 
muideieis Some bodies w'^ere half burnt, 
othei s honihly batteied Indeed the 
wliole outrage could only be paralleled hy 
the atioeities of the Indian mutiny The 
w'omen, as usual on such occasions, w^erc 
even more biutal and harhaions than the 
men The only redeemmg tiait being 
that, so far as w^e could louin, no ladies or 
children had as '^et been injured 

20 I apjiend a naira tive hy Mr 
Stephen Cooke, Cleik of tlie Peace and 
Magi'-.tiatos, one of the suivivois, of the 
ciicimistances immediately pieeecling the 
niassacie, and so far as he know's of the 
oecuirences of the massacre itself; but it 
IS obvious, fiom the nature of the case, that 
it can only be a most imperfect and in- 
complete account. The true and full 
story can now’' never be hoped foi All 
the piineipal inhabitants of the district 
had been kiUed, and the entn e Volunteer 
fbice (with the exception of a few' who 
escaped) consisting of twenty -two officers 
and men,noblj died at their posts, gallantly 
doing their duty 

21 Haling sent a requisition hy the 
“Wolverine” for another company of 
white tioops, w'C pioceeded on our w'ay 
and ai lived at Moiant Bay (tlic scene 
of the murders) at about 7 P.M (13th 
Oelobei) 

22 Upon landing and inspecting the 
position and aruuigemcnts, w'e touiicl that 
about 100 blue-j ickets and maiiaes and 
some 80 men of the 1st West W'ere en- 
camped, w'hilst a detachment of about 120 
of the 1st West, under Captain Luke, had 
proceeded on towards Bath, to reconnoitie 
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and protect the ladies and children said to ' 
be in that distiict. 

23 Having landed the 50 men hi ought 
in the “ Caravelle,” orders were issued for 
50 blue -jackets and maimes to start at 
daylight on the 14th for Easington, m 
St Bavid^s, to meet and co-opeiate with 
the party of the 2nd battalion 6th Begi- 
nient which had been detached horn Hew- 
ca&tle, as already stated, to work up along 
the line of the Blue Mountain Valley to 
the same locality (Easington) 

24. It was now about 9 o’clock P M , 
but Brigadier Nelson and myself at once 
embarked on boaid the gun-boat “Onyv,” 
Lieutenant Brand, for Port Morant, wheie 
we arrived a little after midnight 

25 Heie we leaint that Cajitam Luke, 
the officer in charge of the party from 
Morant Bay, had again sent on in ad- 
vance, as far as Bath, a detachment of 
thiity-five men, under Ensign Cullen, foi 
the purpose of protecting women and 
children We ascertained also that some 
of the lebels were in the immediate vicinity 
of our camp, and a party of twenty-five 
men was sent out at 2 a M. in the morn- 
ing, to ti*y and surprise some in their 
huts. Two men and some women weie 
thus captured One of the men was a 
principal m the distuibances, of the name 
of Flemming, he was tiied by court- 
maitial and at once hung The second, 
quite a young man, was flogged The 
women were released 

26 Eaily on the 14tli October, having 
made airangements for the icmainder of 
the party at Poit Morant to march to 
Bath, to co-operate wuth the detachment 
of tliiity-five aheady there, and undei the 
guidance of several sottleis of the distiict, 
who had come up wutli us for the purpose, 
to collect and bring down the ladies, cliil- 
dien, and other refugees to Poit Moiaiit, 
w^e returned m the gun-boat to Moiaiit 
Bay, arm mg about 9 am: 

27 Soon after we reached Moiant Bay 
the “Wolverine” came m sight, having 
on board another company of the 2nd 
battalion 6th Ilegiment The day w”as 
intensely wet, and as the encampment 
was not very well protected from the 
weather, the troops and sailors weie sub- 
jected to much discomfoit and exposure. 

28- The prisoners on boaid the “Wol- 
verine” were landed, and five of them 
tried by court-martial, four of whom were 
hung on the stone archway of the burnt 
Court-house near to which all the massa- 
ert's had taken place on the 11th One 
prisoner ^vas flogged The Attorney- 
Geneml of the Colony, in his capacity as 
a Captain of tin* Militm, sat as a member 
of tlw‘ Court. 

29 Having made all the necessary ar- 


rangements, we got under weigh to leave 
Morant Bay about 4 pm, the gun-boat 
having already been despatched to Poit 
Moraixt to take in the refugees collected 
by the troops 

30 As we were leaving the Bay, the 
“Urgent,” tioop-ship, was signalled m 
sight making for Poit Boyal to effect 
changes of the troops from one West In- 
dian Island to another She was at once 
signalled to come up to us, and on my 
application was ordered by Captain De 
Horsey to go in to Port Boyal to coal, 
and then at once to proceed to Baiba does 
for troops, for which I wrote the accom- 
panying letter to the officer administering 
the Government 

31 Having made this arrangement, we 
steamed again to Port Morant, and found 
the gun-boat bad already taken on boaid 
tbe ladies and children and other refugees 
(numbering about 100) collected from the 
Bath, Plantain Garden, and contiguous 
districts, many of these nnfoitunate peo- 
ple had suffexed gicat hardships and lun 
great risks, some having been days and 
nights in the cane fields or m the woods, 
without food or clothing save what they 
had on, and subject to all risks which 
exposiiie at night m a tiopical country 
entails 

All weie come away without any other 
possessions than the things they had on 
The weathei was extieuiely wet, and the 
little gun-boat, though a lefuge from the 
lebels, could not affoid to such a ciowd 
either adequate shelter from the weather, 
or accoimiiodatioii of aiiy^ kind suited to 
the requiicments of delicate w^’orneii and 
cluldieii Xaeutenaiit Biand, and those 
acting under him, were most kind and 
zealous in doing all they could And 
Captain Be Hoisey assisted by sending 
his medical officers to visit and cbeei, and 
supply cooked medical comforts to the 
invalids Still the night spent on boaid 
the gun-boat, and the subsequent voyage 
to Kingston, must have been one of gieat 
trial and snfieimg to tbe unfortunate re- 
fugees Eventually, they were all landed 
safely on the afternoon of the 15tb 

32 All having been done for the refu- 
gees in the gun-boat that -was piacticable, 
the troops, thiough whose exertions they 
w^ere collected and bi ought in m safety, 
%vere re-embaiked on board the “Wol- 
verine ” 

Both vessels remained at anchor for the 
night 

33 At daylight on the 15th October, 
the “On\x” started tbi Kingston, and 
the “ Wolveiiue ” for Port Antonio, wliere 
we amved about 11 AM , just in time to 
save this settlement from the rebels, who 

\ were burning buildings and destroying 
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pioperty a, bout twelve miles to the east- 
waid, and had already threatened to come 
in and destroy Poit Antonio this very 
day 

34 A lai^e nnmher of the principal in- 
habitants had taken lefnge on boaid the 
Amoncan barque the ‘‘Eeunion/’ Captain 
Tracey, who had taken them out to sea 
since Fiiday evening, and only returned 
to poit and anchoied just beioie we ar- 
rived It will be my duty to bring Cap- 
tain Tiacey^s kindness under your notice 
in a separate despatch 

In the town a large number of special 
and rural constables had been collected by 
the authorities, and some of the Maroons 
had come down from Mooie Town to 
assist, but all were without arms or am- 
munition, be} ond a few old guns oi sw^ords 
that weie of little value for any purpose 

The joy and lelief of the inhabitants, 
theieforc, at the ariival of the “Wol- 
veiino"' may be inoie easily imagmed 
than described 

35 No time was lost in disembaiking 

the troo})s, and b} noon a stiong detach- 
ment consisting of 100 fiom the 2nd bat- 
talion 6th Eegiment and of 1st West In- 
dia Kegnnent on hoiseback), weie 

on their way, under Captain Hole, 6th 
Eegiment, to meet the lebels, repoitcd to 
be at Long Bay (tw-eh e oi ioui teen miles 
to the oastw ard), and to protect the wmnen 
anil childien and othei lefugecs in that 
district, and in that of Manchioneal, to 
which tliey weie to leinoirc in accoulance 
with an ariangement conceited between 
in\ sell* and Biigadiei Nelson 

36 Having made all iiecessaiy disposi- 
tions for the occupation of Port Antonio, 
expresses weie sent off to Kingston and 
Moiant Bay with information, and the 
party stationed at Moiant Bay w’^as oi- 
dered, in co-opeiation with the paity ex- 
pected fioin Newcastle up the line of 
the Blue Mountain Valley, at once to 
march by night upon the stronghold of 
the lebels at Stoney Gut, about foui miles 
inland from Moiant Bay, so as to ani\e 
about day bleak, and, if pos-^ilile, destroy 
the stronghold, and captuie oi cut off the 
rebels 

37 I pel sonaily inspected the Maroons, 
a hue body of about 150 men, wdio in the 
most lo}al spiiit had come down on the 
day preceding oui ainval, ill-aimed as 
they weie, detei mined to jnoteet Poit 
Antoiiio They w-ere imhounded m their 
decotion and loyalty, and weie he} ond 
measure delighted to see again their 
former captain, the Hoiiom able A G F}fc, 
whom 1 had bi ought wuth me m the 
“ Wolverine, and under whose ordeis 
the} at once plai ed themselves 

A puit} of i^Iurooiis had alieady been of 
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great service in protecting Bath, and the 
fact of this singulai and i-^olated people 
piovmg faithful is one of incalculable 
value to the Government in the emei gency 
which exists I shall addicss }ou sepa- 
rately in leierence to the Maioous when I 
am less pi cssed f oi time 

38 It was now cleai that by the la- 
pidity of our movements w^e had got ahead 
of the lehelhon, which, bieakmg out at 
Morant Bay, had pioceeded lapidly along 
the sonth-east, east, and north east coinei 
of the island. 

By occupying Port Antonio m time, we 
not only saved that district fi om destruc- 
tion, but w^e met and stopped the farther 
piogiesa of the rebellion tw'elvo miles east 
of it 

We had indeed accomplished some most 
impoitant results in a smgulaily brief 
spai*e of time 

A militai} post was estabhbhed at Mo-- 
lant Bav and anothei at Poit Antonio, 
whilst the centre of a line connecting the 
tw'o was occupied by the fiiendl} Maioons 

39 The gi eater poition of tin* lebels 
were theieforc hemmed in within the 
conntiy east of tins line The sjiread of 
the rel elhon w’-estwaid was stopped , and if 
no indexiendent outbieak oceuis in any 
othci pai t of the island, we shall have the 
distuibed distiicts under control, and can 
at leisuie deal with and punish the msui- 
gents 

At the same lime all the helpless and 
unpiotected ladies, tliildion, and otliei 
lefugees ha\e been got m and saved 

40 All oui most imjiortaut woik being 
thus done, and the ti oops comfoitahlv esta- 
blished ill then bai lacks, we had foi the 
hist time a night of quiet and lest on the 
night of Sunday the 15tli October 

41 At daybreak on Monday the 16th 
Octobei a couit-inartial sat to try pii- 
soners, and twenty-seven were found 
guilty and hung 

Despatches arrived from Kingston fiom 
the Executive Committee and fiom the 
Gustos and Justices, expressing a desire 
for my letinn, and uigiiig me to pioclann 
niaitial law in Kingston 

42 As tlieie was no pressing necessity 
for my stay at Poit Antonio, I left the 
Biigadier-Geneud Nelson to complete his 
niihtai} aiiangemeiits, and about 5 PW. 
on tlie IGtli set off in the “Wolveime^^ 
foi Kingston, considering that niy pei- 
sonal piesencc and the luformatiou and 
explanations I could give w'ould do more 
to allay anxiet} and calm apprehension 
than ail} thing I could write 

Theie would also he the advantage of 
commimicatmg personally wuth the Ge- 
neial and with the Executwe Committee, 
as well as of procuring and bunging back 
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arms for tlae Maioons, without obtaining 
winch we could not make their services 
fully available. 

43 Having left Port Antonio on the 
evening of the 16th October, we dropped a 
Maroon messenger in a canoe olf Moi ant 
Bay as we passed, with orders, and arrived 
olf Kingston by 7 am on the 17th Oc- 
tober, almost before any one had any idea 
of our coming. 

44. I at once communicated with the 
Oeneral, with the Executive Committee, 
and with the Civil Authorities of Kings- 
ton Consideiable apprehension seemed 
to be entertained that a using might take 
place in Kingston, and repoits were 
bi ought in that disturbances were appre- 
hended at L instead in St Thomas m the 
Vale, about fouiteen miles from Spanish 
Town To guard against this last con- 
tingency, I requested the General at once 
to send off the troops that were in Spanish 
Town to Linstead, and then latei in the 
day to replace them by troops to be called 
in fiom liock Port, four miles east of 
Kingston. 

45 Dm mg my absence the Geneial 
had, in conceit with the civil authorities, 
taken all ineasuies and precautions m 
their power by mci easing the number of 
Volunteers, both infantry and mounted, 
calling out the Pensioueis, and making 
such other airangements as weie piacti- 
cable. The General had also sent a detach- 
ment of the 2nd battalion 6th Kegimeiit 
from Newcastle across the country to Butf 
Bay (not a disturbed distiict) as a pre- 
cautionary measuie. The party sent out 
originally, at my request, fxoin Newcastle, 
under Captain Eield, to follow up tbe line 
of the Blue Mountaiu Valley, had been 
sti engtbened and placed under command 
of Colonel Hobbs m person Fiom this 
ofiicei a leport had been leceived, stating 
Ins pi ogles') up to a place called Mock- 
lands, and a subsequent one announcing 
his intention to move on Stoney Gut and 
t^ike that stionghold 

46. I found also that the General, m 
addition to the tioops wiitten for by me 
from Barbadoes, had made an angements 
for lecallmg about 200 men from Nassau. 

47. Having thus discussed and settled 
with the General all that could he at 
present accomplished, I met, at 9 am., 
the Custos, Mayor, and Magistiates of 
Kingston, to whom I explained what had 
been accomplished, and the piescnt state 
«)f aflairs, and I succeeded in satisfying 
them that, under existing circumstances, 
it would not be expedient at present to 
extend murtial law to Kingston. 

48. There was one very impoitant point 
to be decided ujKm. Tlwmghout my tour 
mthe “ Wolverine*’ and** Onyx** Ifound 
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every where the most unmistakable evi- 
dence that Mr Geo Wm. Goidon, a 
coloured Member of the House of Assembly, 
had not only been mixed up in the matter, 
but was himself, tlirough his own misre- 
presentation and seditious language ad- 
dressed to the Ignorant black people, the 
chief cause and origin of the whole re- 
bellion Mr Gordon was now in Kingston, 
and it became necessary to decide what 
action should be taken with regard to him. 
Having obtained a deposition on oath that 
ceitaiii seditious printed notices had been 
sent through the Post Office directed, in 
his hand wilting, to the parties who have 
been leaders in the rebellion, I at once 
called upon the Gustos to issue a v arrant 
and capture him For some httle time he 
managed to evade capture, but finding 
that, sooner oi later, it was inevitable, he 
proceeded to the house of General O’Con- 
nor and there gave himself up I at once 
had him placed on hoard the “ Wolverine ** 
for safe custody and conveyance to Moiant 
Bay. 

49- Great difference of opinion prevailed 
in Kingston as to the policy of taking Mr. 
Goidon. Neatly all coincided in believing 
him to be the occasion of the rebellion, 
and that he ought to he taken, but many 
of the inhabitants weie under considerable 
apprehension that his captuie might lead 
to an immediate outBieak in Kingston 
itself I did not share m this feeling. 
Moieover, consideimg it light m the 
abstract, and desirable as a matter of 
policy, that whilst the poor black men 
who had been misled were undergoing 
condign punishment, the chief instigator 
of all the evils should not go unpunished, 
I at once took upon myself the responsi- 
bility of his captui e 

50. Having placed Mr Gordon on board 
tbe “ Wolverine,” and having obtained a 
supply of arms and ammunition from 
General O’Coniioi tor the use of the 
Maioons and otheis, I at once set ott again 
m the ** Wolverine,’* about noon on the 
17th of October, on my return back to 
Moiant Bay 

51. In leaving Port Royal we encoun- 
tered Her Ma]esty’& shi|) “ Steady ” com- 
ing in, and diiections w^ere at once given 
to her to coal, and then proceed westwaid 
lound the island, calling m at the various 
ports, and taking arms for St. Eliza- 
beth’s 

52. The weather being very stormy, 
with stiong wind and head sea against us, 
we were unable to get into Moiant Bay 
that evening (17th Oetoher), and anehorc d 
outside, rolling heav ily all night. 

53. At dawn of day on the 18tli of 
October we enteiecl Moiant Bay, and, upon 
lanclmg, learnt that nothing had been 
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heard of Colonel Hobbs or his party, but 
that detachments from the party of sailors 
and maiines left on shore by the “ Wol- 
veiine^^ since the 12th instant, and fiom 
the Eoyal Artillery, had pioceeded about 
3 am this morning to attack Stoney 
Gut 

51. Being anxious to obtain some in- 
foi illation as to the icsult of the expedi- 
tion, I detained the “^Wolveime” foi a 
few hours w hilst some mounted policemen 
followed after the expedition to procure 
jnteligence A hurried pencilled lepoi-t 
from Lieutenant Oxley stated that they 
ariived at Stoncj Gut about daybreak, 
but that the rebels had disappeaied, and 
the place was deseited 

55. At 11 AM (18th Octohei) we 
weighed anchor, and steamed foi Poit 
Antonio, w^here w’e anived a little aftei 
claik, 

iUl w^as going on well The Beports 
from Captain Hole’s party at Manchioneal 
w'-eie satisfactor;v, and at Port Antonm 
itself more vohinteei s had been enrolled, 
and moic Maioons had come dowm and 
ofleied then services Many rebels had 
been captuied, and several couits-maitial 
had been held, and capital punishment 
indicted. 

56. Finding that nothing had occuri ed 
or was likely to occur to distuib the 
suitability of the military arrangements 
\vhieh had been made by Brigadier Nel- 
son, in accoi dance with iny request, I 
decided upon letuinmg to Kingston, first 
leaving a Meinoiandiim with tlie Biiga- 
diei, specif;^ iiig the several stations which 
I de-siied to be kept up, and the move- 
ments which 1 wushed to be made We 
lemamed at ancboi m Poit Antonio on 
the night of the IStli of October, and on 
the follow mg day, after landing and dis- 
tributing ai ms to the Maroons, and 
getting on hoaid the Moiani Bay 
jinsoners, who had been landed here, we 
left about noon on the 19th 0(‘tobei for 
Moraiit Bay, Brigadiei -Geneial Nelson 
aceompanjing me to make Moiaiit Bay 
his head-quaiters for diiecting further 
operations fiom. 

57 All w'as going on well at the camp. 
The ])arties fiom Stoney Gut had re- 
turned, more rebels had been captured 
01 shot, andaiepoit had also been re- 
ceived from Colonel Hobbs, who, after 
leaching Stonev Gut and finding it 
occupied by the Moiaiit Ba;^ detaehmeut, 
had letiiecl again tow aids Mocklands, a 
position some cb stance inland on the line 
of the Blue Mount am Valle;) Colonel 
Hobbs bad seen and sbqt a good many 
rebels, as well as captuied some prisoners. 

On the morning of the 201h October, 
having landed Biigadiei Nelson and the 
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Militia officers who aided as membeis of 
couits-maitial, and having put on shore 
the pi isoneis, including G., W Goidon, I 
again proceeded m the “ Wolverine ” 
to Kingston, reaching that city about 
2 pm. 

58. The gun-boats the ‘‘Onyx” and 
the “Nettle” were left undei the ordeis 
of Brigadier Nelson at Moiant Bay. 

59 At Kingston all was quiet, though 
appiehensiou of an outbieak is still entei- 
tamed, and all practicable precautions 
against it taken. 

Many political characters suspected of 
being implicated in the lebelhon have, 
under the authoiity of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the civil authorities, been ap- 
prehended So also have various Ha;ytwn 
refugees suspected of being mixed up with 
the leadeis of the insurrecLion 

60 In the country distiicts rumours 
of disaiiection exist, and threatening 
letters aie received, hut no outbreak has 
taken place, and as the “Steady” lias 
aheady gone round to visit the outpoits, 
1 tiuht that the evil spirit which ev idently 
pervades a large portion of the peasaiiliy 
of this island will be kept under and 
subdued 

Gi Geneial O’Connoi and the Execu- 
tive Coimmttee had also, m my absence, 
aiianged that Her Majesty’s ship “ 
which came into poit on the 20th instant, 
should likewise pioceed vvestwaid lound 
the island, calling at the vaiious poits, 
convening a few tioops foi Yeie, vvheie 
the expectation of an outbieak had been 
repoited, and taking arms for seveial of 
tlie inoi e distant pai ishcs. 

62 Such IS a geneial and huriied out- 
line of what has taken place up to this 
evening, 20fch October. The narrative has 
been hasiilj diavvn up at sea, m such 
intervals as I could obtain from other 
avocations, and amidst the inconveniences 
of hoaid ship, I must theiefoie claim 
youi indulgence for any impeifectioiis or 
omissions. Hp to the piCNcnt tune no 
leasonable or intelligible cause has been 
asbigned as the oiigin of this most wicked 
and wide-spiead rebellion. 

63 I cannot myself doubt that it is m 
a great degiee due to I>i Undei hill’s 
lettei and the meetings held m connexion 
with that letter, vvheie the people weie 
told that the;y weie tyiannized over and 
ili-tieated, were ovei -taxed, were denied 
political lights, had no just tiibunals, 
weie inibiepieseiited to Ilei Majesty’s 
Goveinment the authoiities and by 
the planteis, and where, in fact, language 
of the most exciting and seditious kind 
vv as constantlj used, and the people told 
plainly to light themselves, to be up and 
doing, to put then shoulders to the w heel. 
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to do as tlie Haytians had done, and 
other similar advice 

64 The parties who have more imme- 
diately taken part in these nefarious pio- 
ceedings ai e , firstly, G W Gordon, a 
member of Assembly and a Baptist 
pieacher, secondly, several black persons, 
chiefly of the Baptist pei suasion, con- 
nected with him 5 thirdly, vaiious politi- 
cal demagogues and agitatois who, having 
no chaiacter or pioperty to lose, make a 
trade of evcitmg the ignorant people, 
fourthly, a few peisons of better informa- 
tion and education, who find then interest 
in acquiring an influence amongst the 
black people by pi ofessiiig to advise them, 
whilst in reahfy they are but exciting and | 
stimulating their evil passions , fifthly, a * 
few Baptist missionaries, who like Messis | 
Hendeitoou, Reid, Bendy, Hewitt, and 
Maxwell, endorse at public meetings oi 
otheiwise, all the untiuthful statements 
or innuendoes piopagated in Br XJndei- 
hilhs letter, and lastly, a section of the 
press, which, like the WalcJiman and 
the County Union is always dissemi- 
nating seditious doctrines, and endeavoui- 
mg to bung into contempt the repie- 
sentative of the Soveieign and all consti- 
tuted authoi ity. 

65. Whilst it is my duty to jiGint out 
how mischievous has been the influence 
of a few of the Baptist mmisteis and of 
vaiious iiiembeis of that pci suasion, it is 
equally my dutj, and a pleasure to me, 
to state that I believe the large majority 
of the Baptist ministers have been most 
anxious to support the authoi ities, to 
teach their peo])le to be loyal and indus- 
trious, and to ciidor&e the advice given to 
the peasantry by Her Most Giacious 
Majesty 

66 In lepoitmg the occuiienees of the 
outbicak of the lebelhoii and the steqis 
taken to put it down, it is my duty to 
state most uneqiiivoc dly my opinion tliat 
Jamaica has been, and to a ceitam extent 
still is, 111 tbe greatest jeopaidy 

67. Humanly speaking 1 believe that 
the piomptitude and vigour of action 
winch has at once grappled with and 
punished the rebellion, has been tbe savmg 
of damaiea. The whole colony has been 
upon a mine, w^hich required but a spark 
to ignite it. Disaffection and disloyalty 
still exist in nearly all the parishes of the 
island, and had there been the least hesi- 
tation or delay in dealing with them m 
the panshes where they became developed 
in leheihon, I confldeutly behove that 
the msuirectiou would have been uni- 
versal throughout the entire island, and 
that either the colony would have been 
lost to tlu‘ mother country, or an almost 
interminable rnit and an unknown ex- 


pense have had to be incuiied in suppress- 
ing it. 

68 In many previous despatches I have 
pointed out the pernicious effoi ts and in- 
fluences of the so-called UndeihiU meet- 
ings, and not long since I called youi 
attention to the necessity I was nndei in 
August last of sending men-of-wai to the 
parishes of St; James, Trelawney, St 
Elizabeth, Hanovei, and Westmoreland to 
intimidate the malcontents, and prevent 
an expected rising These measures were 
then successful. In the recent case of 
St. Thomas-in-the-East, the Govern- 
ment had not a sufficient warning, and 
oni precautionary measnies weie too 
late 

69 I trust, Sir, that yon will fully 
hear these circumstances m mmd, and 
that, in doing so, yon will not legaid the 
just severity which has been exercised 
otheiwise than as a merciful substitute 
for the much larger measure of punish- 
ment which would have had to be 
executed bad the rebellion been allowed 
time to gathei head and extend itself 

70. I legarded it not only as desiiable, 
but a positne duty to be personally 
piesent to direct and superintend the 
militaiy movements in the disturbed dis- 
tiiets Fioni the fiist moment of the 
outbreak up to the date of my retuiii to 
Kingston this afternoon (October 20), 
every disposition of the tioops and eveiy 
movement has lieeii made by Biigadier 
Nelson undei inj own pei sonal iiisti action 
and approval 

71 The whole responsibility of what 
has been done, therefore, i ests upon me At 
the same time I beg to evpiess my own 
deep obligation, and the obligation of the 
whole community, to the military and 
naval authorities for the promptitude, 
eiieigy, and zeal with which they have 
lespoiided to my washes, and at gieat 
perboiidl inconvenience, iisk, and hardship, 
have successfully earned out iny require- 
ments 

To Major-General O’Connor I am in- 
debted foi the extremely ready and rapid 
manner in which my applications for 
tioops or arms w^ere met, as well as for 
the able and zealous manner in w’^hich, 
dining my absence, he co-operated with 
the Executive Committee and the Cnstos 
of Kingston in initiating or organizing 
vaiious measures for the protection of the 
city and parishes 

To the senior naval officer. Captain Be 
Horsey, I am under great obligations, 
not only for placing bis ship, the Wol- 
verine,” at iny disposal, hut for going in 
command of her m person, and for the 
cheerful readiness with which he kept his 
ship at work almost night and day^ fiom 
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the first outbreak of the lehellion until 
his return to port to day 

To Lieutenant Biand, of the small gun- 
boat “ On> I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press my thanks foi the indefatigable and 
untiring manner in which he kept Ins 
vessel pl 3 'nig day and night in a most un- 
pleasant and aiduous seivice 

To Brigadier- General Nelson I owe it 
that all my \Mslies as regarded military 
arrangements in the distuibed districts 
wei e can led out with the utmost pi orapti- 
tude and efficiency We never had a 
difierence of opinion, even upon the pro- 
priet}’’ or policy of a single act or move- 
ment, and the public service was conse- 
quently conducted, not only satisfacioiily, 
but pleasantly 

72 I would therefore respectfully ask 
%ou to bring to the f.nouiable notice of 
his Giace the Field-Hai dial Coininanding- 
m-Chief the meiitonous conduct and 
sei vices of Biigadier-Geneial Nelson, and 
to the favouiable notice of the Loids of 
the Admiialt;^, the meiitonous conduct 
and good seivice of Captain Do Hoisey, 
of Hei M<gestv’s ship “ Wolveiino,” and 
of Lieutenant Bumd, of Her IMajestv’s 
gun-boat “ Onyx I append a coji^ of a 
Bepoit, by Lieutenant Biand, of the 
pioccedings of the between the 

12th and 18th of October, showing the 
amount of work, and haul woik too, 
peilbimed in that peiiod Lieutenant 
Biand has also bec'ii equally engaged 
between tin* 18th and 20th, but I have no 
official ie])oit The colony is also nnuh 
indebted to Colonel Hobbs, of Hei 
Majesty’s 6th Bo\al Begiment, coinmand- 
ing the expeditionaiv force on the line of 
the Blue Mountain Valley , to the Militia 
ofiiceis who accompanied me in the 

Wolveiine , to Inspector Eamsay, of 
the police force, whose daring and ac- 
tu it^ have been most conspicuous , and 
geneially to the troops, sailors, volunteeis, 
and otheis engaged m the undeitakmg 
M} aide-de-carap, Colonel Hunt, of the 
Royal Marines, lender ed \eiy zealous and 
efficient seiiice, both to nnself and to 
Biigudiei-Geneial Nelson 

73 The exeitious of the Executive 
Committee, and the untinng eiieigyand 
zeal of the Custos of Kingston, l)i Bowei- 
bank, are be\oiid all piaise, and justly 
entitle them to the good opinion, giati- 
tude, and contidence of the colony 

71 It IS impossible foi me to nai i ate all 
lh(‘ \anons snhoidinate aiiaiigements oi 
moveimmts of the lespectn e militaiy c'oips 
in the held, oi of the seieial detadiments 
sent out fiom them on special seiMce. It 
may suffice to state geiieiall\ that a huge 
luimhei of lehels ha\c been shot with 
aims m then hands, that a great many 


piisoners have been tiled and hung, shot? 

01 flogged, and that a consideiable number 
of prisoners aie still on hand awaiting trial 
by conit-martial 

75 It is difficult to airive at any coi- 
rect estimate of the number of people 
engaged in the rebellion The distiiets 
where it broke out and into which it 
spread, aie fertile and very populous 

76, Dffieient persons have repoited 
seeing fiom sev^eral liundieds to as many 
thousands at a time , and Colonel Hobbs 
reports, on the 19th instant, that there 
weie still thousands of rebels aiound him. 
No stand has evei been made against the 
tioops, and though we aie not only m 
complete military occupation of, but have 
traversed wuth troops, all the distnrhed 
disti lets, not a single casualty has befallen 
any of our soldieis or sailois, aud they aie 
all ill good health, they have, how^ever, 
sufieied much inconvenience and haidship 
from the state of the weather, which has 
been extioinely wet and inclement, the 
month of October being the peiiod when 
wliat aie called the season lams^^ usually 
fall 

77 We have been singulailv foitunate 
incaptming oi shooting a lai ge nniubei 
of the pi incipal i mgleadei s m the i ehclhon, 
and many of whom weie peisonally cem- 
ceincd in the atiocious Imtchciies on the 
12th of Octolier, at the Morant Ba) Couit- 
housc, or in the suhsequimt dostiuctiou 
of life and })iopoit> fiuthci to the oast- 
waid, as the lehellion extended in that 
diiection Veij many acknowledged their 
gmlt hefoi e execution 

78 It is a reinaikahle fact, that, so far 
as we can ascertain, the rebels at Moiant 
Bay did not proceed m any consideiable 
nuinbeis to the adjacent distiicts, hut the 
people of each distiict rose and committed 
the deeds of violence and destruction tliat 
w Cl e done w ithm it This fact show s how 
widespiead the feeling of disaficction is, 
and liow' piepaicd the people of each parish 
weie to catch the spiiit and follow the 
example of thou neiglibouis It shows, 
too, the extieme insecuuty which jet 
exists in iieaily all the other parishes of 
Jamaica, where the same had spirit 'jne- 
x^ails In the latelj distuihed districts tlie 
rebellion is ciushed, in the others, it ^ 
only kept undei foi the piesent, but; 
might at anj moment hiiist into fmy 

7p I append xuiioiis mihtaij leports 
and sonic olhei papois hcaiing upon the 
lehellion, oi upon the state of other 
paxislies 

It has been impiaeticahle to obtain 
a con 01 1 list of all the Europeans or 
colouied persons who have been killed or 
wmunded 

80 I append the names of those at 
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piesent known, but there were some burnt 
in the Court-house, and others are missing, 
and nothing certain known about them. 
Even thus, howevei, the list is a very long 
and sad one, and comprises many peisons 
of station, education, and weight in the 
community, whose loss is iriepaiable in a 
colony like Jamaica. 

81 Copies of a letter taken at Stoney 
Gut, and of tlneatening letteis which 
have since been icceived, eithei heie or at 
Kingston, are attached 

I also add copies of the local ncw^s- 
papers 

I have, &c 

(Signed) E. Eyee 

P.S. October 23 — Having kept my de- 
spatch open, I am enabled to add that 
Mr George William Gordon has been tried 
by court-martial, at Moiaut Bay, and sen- 
tenced to be bung. The execution was to 
take place this morning, at 8 A M 

1 have seen the pioceedmgs of the 
Court, and concur both in the jubtice of 
the sentence, and in the policy ot carr^ ing 
it into efteet It is absolutely necessary 
for the future security of Jamaica, that 
condign punishment should be indicted 
upon those through whose seditious acts 
and language the rebellion bas been 
originated 

2 I enclose copies of the repoit from 
the General, and of my letter in reply 

I have omitted to state that, during my 
absence, the Executive Committee caused 
the Haytian refugees in this island, and 
various other peisons who w^eic suspected 
of being mixed up with or of encouraging 
seditious movements, to be taken into 
custody I quite concur m the piopiiety 
of this step 

3 If no further outbreak occurs, I hope 
to be able, in a short time, to jiioclaim a 
gencial amnebty, except to actual iiiur- 
deieis, upon tlie lebels coming m and 
submitting to the Queen’s anthoi ity, and 
I yet hope, that the disturbed districts 
%\ill be sufficiently quieted in time for the 
sugai crops, now nearly fit for cutting, to 
be reaped. 

October 24, 1865.-— I wrould particulaily 
call your attention to the fact stated in 
flplonel Hobbs’ Eeport of the 15th of 
Uc'tober, that the rebels are not the jiooi 
or the starving, but peisons who are wrell 
ofi: and well to do in the world, and better 
educated than the lower class of negroes 
generuUy are, an ex^Huience abundantly 
eunfirmed fniin many other quarters 

B E. 
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Inclosm’c I. m No 1. 

The Custos of St Thomas-in-ihe-JEast to 
the Qove'nior’'s Secretary. 

Morant Bay, Octohei 10, 1865. 
Sii, 

I deeply regret that it is my duty to 
bring to the notice of his Excellency the 
Governoi, that a serious outbreak among 
certain of the labouring population m this 
neighbourhood is thi eaten ed, and, m fact, 
has already commenced 

The facts are biiefly these — 

A numbei of over 150 men, armed witli 
sticks, and pieceded by a hand of music, 
came on Satuiday, the 9th October, with 
the openly expressed intention to rescue a 
man, who was that day to be tiled for 
some offence, if found guilty , leaving the 
band of music outside the town, they pro- 
ceeded to the squaie m front of the Comt« 
house A man having been ordered into 
custody on account of the noise he was 
makmg in the Couit-house, a rush was 
made by a body of the men referred to, 
and the man rescued from the hands of 
the police, one of whom was left with his 
fingei bioken, and several others beaten 
and ill-tieated 

In consequence of this outrage, warrants 
were issued yesteiday against tw^enty- 
cight individuals wlio had been identified, 
and the wm rants placed to-day in the 
hands of six policemen and tlnee lural 
constables for execution 

On, however, the attempt being made 
by this force to airest one Paul Bogle, 
I am informed by the policemen, wdio 
ha\e just letiirned, that, on a signal being 
given, a body of over 150 men, aimed with 
cutlasses, bayonets, and pikes, appeared 
and made pnsoneis of three of the police- 
men, on tw^o of whom they placed hand- 
cuffs, and only suffeied them to leave 
after having obtained an oath fiom them 
that they (the police) would join them. 

The oath was administered by Paul 
Bogle, on a Bible he had at hand. 

The statement of all the policemen, is 
to the effect that the people openly de- 
clared that they w^ould come to Morant 
Bay to-morrow. 

I have, under these circumstances, 
thought it my duty to direct the Inspector 
of Police to assemble here to-moirow the 
whole of the men of whom he can dispose 
111 this palish and St Bavid— -the latter 
tliiough the Custos of that paiish; and I 
have also despatched an order to Captain 
Hitchiiis to attend here, with the St, 
Thonias-m-the-East No 1 Company. 

But as the policemen thus procurable 
amount to only thirty men, and the com- 
pany of Captain Hitehins consists of only 
i about tw'enty men, and the Moiant Bay 
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Company can turn out at most twelve 
efficient men, I very inucli fear, and my 
fears are shared by the Inspector of Police 
and magistiates, and other respectable in- 
habitants lesidmg on the Bay, that this 
foice will be ntteily incapable to cope with 
the body of men who have committed 
this gross ontiage on the authority of the 
law. 

I may add that, for fear of overstating 
the case, I named 150 as the number of 
the men engaged in the outrage of this 
day, but the evidence I have received 
while writing this despatch, leaves no 
doubt in my mmd that the number was 
far greater 

The police and the Morant Bay Volun- 
teeis have no powdei. 

I cannot hesitate, under these circum- 
stances, to submit that it is very piobable 
that without some imlitaiy aid, the force 
at the disposal of the authorities will, in 
the event of the people carrying out their 
threats, be insufficient to uphold the law, 
and, in that case, the woist consequences 
must be anticipated 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) M A TOii Ketelhodt 

P S 6 PM — The shells are at this 
moment blowing to collect men all 
through the Blue Mountain Valley and 
through John^s 

I am of opinion that no time ought to 
be lost m despatching a sufficient military 
foice. 

M A. TOK K 


DESPATCHES PROM THE SECRE- 
TARY OP STATE 

Ho 1. 

T/ie Might Son. Mdward Cardwell, M.F , 
to Governor JSgre. 

Dowmmg Street, Kovember 17, 1865. 
(Ho 341) 

Sir, 

By the mail from the We^t Indies, 
the arrival of which did not take place 
till yesteida\, I have received your de- 
spatch Ho 251 ^ of the 20th October last, 
reporting the breaking out of a lebellion 
of the negroes m the eastern districts of 
Jamaica, which has involved the cruel 
massacieof many of the principal white 
and colonied persons m that pait of the 
island, and ae(piainting me with the 
measures which, in concert with the 
officers in command of Hei Majesty^’s 
militaiy and naval foices, you hav^e taken 
to suppress the msurrcction, and to i>ie- 
vent its spreading to other paits of the 
island. 


I have been gieatly shocked at the bar- 
barities which you desciihe, and I wish you, 
in the hist place, to infoim the mliabit- 
ants of Jamaica how deeply Hei Ma]esty'’& 
Government deplore the losses which tlio 
colony in geneial has sustained, and how 
smceiely they sympathize with those who 
have to lament family beieavements m- 
cuired under circumstances so distiessing 

I have next to convey to you my high 
approval of the spirit, energy, and judg- 
ment wnth which you have acted m yonr 
measnies for repressing and pi eventing 
the spiead of the insmieetion. 

I have also to expiess my gratification 
at the clear and sucemet manner in which, 
undeV aU the great difficulties of your 
position, jou have been enabled to com- 
municate to Her Majesty^s Goveinment 
the nairative of the transactiona. 

It was the fiist duty of your Goveiii- 
ment to take, as you did, effectual mea- 
suiesfor the suppiession of this horiible 
rebellion, and I congratulate you on the 
rapid success by which those measuies 
appeal to have been attended. 

Time has not sufficed foi any adequate 
examination of the reports which you 
have been able to send me by this mail ; 
and no doubt yon will have much fuither 
intelligence to communicate to me heie- 
aftei on the subject of the measures of 
severity to which you have felt it to be 
necessaiji^ to have recourse If you had 
time in foi warding those mclosmes to 
make jouiself acquainted with all then 
contents, it w ill hav e been evident to you 
that they contain many passages which 
will require to be explained as soon as 
theie shall be sufficient leisuie for the 
wiiteis to explain fully the proceedings to 
which they i elate In the mean tune I 
rely on yoni high charactei and on the 
character of the officers by whose efficient 
aid you have repressed rebellion and re- 
stoied safety, and receive with much 
satisfaction jour assurance that these 
measures wiU pioveto have been a inei- 
ciful substitute for the much huger niea- 
suic of punishment which would have had 
to be executed had the rebellion been 
allowed tune to gather head and extend 
itself. 

I entirely agi'ee with 3 on that measuies 
of seventy", when dictated by necessity 
and justice, aie in leality mensures of 
nierc^', and do not doubt it will apxiear 
tliat you have ai rested the course of 
punishment as soon as yon were able to 
do so, and have excited youiself to con- 
fine it meanwhile to ascei tamed offienders 
and to cases of aggravated guilt. I ob- 
seive with pleasure the hope you express 
that if no fuither outbreak ocem's you 
will, m a short time, have been able to 
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pioclaim a general amnesty except to 
actual murdeiers 

I will not fail to bring under the notice 
of the Field-Marshal Commanding -m- 
Chief and the Loids of the Admiialty the 
high sense you entertain of the services 
lendeiedby Major-General O^Connoi and 
Captain De Horsey, H N , and the other 
of&cers of the army and navy whom you 
mention, and of the soldieis, sailois, and 
marines under then orders And it is 
with the gieatest satisfaction that I re- 
ceive the high and, I doubt not, deserved 
commendation which you bestow upon 
the members of the Executive Council, 
the Custos, at Kingston, Inspector Eam- 
say of the police, the \olunteeis, and the 
militia officers who accompanied you m 
the Wolveiine 

I lecognize with great satisfaction the 
alaciity with which the w ell-afiected sub- 
jects of Her Majesty placed themsehes at 
your disposal, and I shall bring under 
Her Majesty’s special notice the loyal 
and gallant behaviour of the Maioons. 

The “ Constance ” fi igate w ill sail for 
Jamaica in a few dajs, and will call at 
Barbadoes on hei w^ay out 
I have, Ac , 

(Signed) Edward Cardwell. 

No 2 

The Tight ITon JEdwand Cardwell,MT ^ 
to Governor JHuie 

(No 313.) 

Downing Street, Novembei 23, 1865 
Sir, 

I avail myself of the sailing of the 
“Constance” fi igate to addiess you on 
the subject of those enclosures in youi 
despatch of the 20th of October ^ to which 
I lefened in my last despatch as lequnmg 
explanation, but which theie was not tune 
adequately to examine duiing the brief 
inteiwal of the mail 

I lely on the assurances conieyed to 
me in youi de'^patch, and do not doubt 
that no time wall have been lost in 
cheolving at the eailiest possible moment 
those measures of instant severity which 
only an overwhelming sense of public 
danger justifies, and in returning to the 
ordinal y course of legal inquiry, and of 
the judicial tiial and punishment of 
offenders. It remains, therefore, now’" to 
examine the statements contained in those 
indo'.ures ; and m doing so I shall bear 
m mind the piessnre under wffiich they 
were wuitten, and the grtnt probability 
thai, much remains to he said in those 
cases w Inch, so far as they are yet before 
me, lequirc explanation j cuses'in winch, 
without su<‘U explanation, the seventy 
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inflicted would not appear to liave been 
justifiable. In calmly leviewing, wdien 
the danger is believed to be ovei, all the 
occuriences of an outbreak in which the 
spread of the msuiiectioii ox^er the whole 
island was apprehended, with the massa- 
cre of all the principal inhabitants, great 
allowance must be made foi acts which 
have lesnlted from that appiehension 
Her Majesty’s Government wull not fail 
to bear this consideiation in mind m the 
judgment wdneh they will ultimately foi m 
upon all the cii cmnstances of the present 
case. 

I have to request that you will furnish 
me with copies of the pioceedings of the 
coiirts-maishal, and of the evidence taken 
lU the several cases These documents 
aie icfeired to in your despatch and the 
inclosures, but it w as no doubt impossible 
that you should have been piepaied to 
foi w’’ aid them by the last mail 

On the case of Mi. Goidon I have ad- 
diessed jou in a sepaiate despatch 

That yom* attention may be drawm to 
the nature of the cases which lequire ex- 
planation, I have caused seveial passages 
from the rejiorts of the mihtaiy officeis 
to he extracted and copied in the enclosed 
memoiandum I lequost that you wall 
furnish me with all the paiticulais in 
join powci on the subjects to which they 
iclate, and with any othei infoimation 
wdiich may tend to elucidate the whole 
couise of these j)ioeeedmgs It is my 
caiucst hope that they may be capable of 
full explanation, and that I may be able 
to expiesh, as I should desiie, wuthout 
qualification oi exception on account of 
these circumstances, the commendation to 
which the officers and men aie entitled 
at the hands of Hei Majesty’s Govern- 
ment foi the piomptitnde and vigour with 
wdiich they suppiessed the insurrection, 
and pi evented its extension to the other 
disti lets of the island 

In concluMon, I hax^o to assure you that 
Her Majesty’s Government wull await the 
explanations for which I have called with 
all the confidence to which your high 
charactei fully entitles you, and xvith the 
gieatest consideiation for the painful 
anxieties and difficulties of the position 
in wdnch you ha\e been placed. I have 
also to repeat the earnest hope of Her 
Majesty’s Government that long befoie 
this despatch or that which I addressed 
to j ou by the mail can have reached yon, 
the colony will have been lestored to 
safety, and jou wuil have been able to 
return to the oulmaiy course of public 
justite and to the regular administration 
of the law 

I have, &c,, 

(Signed) Edward Cardwell. 
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Inclosure in ISTo. 2 

'Memorandum of passages lefe^red to %n 
the preceding I)espatch, 

In Ins report to Majoi-Geneial O’Con- 
nor, dated loth October, 1865, Colonel 
Hobbs writes ‘‘We, however, seemed 
SIX persons, whom I ^\ould have shot but 
from the fact of then being unaimed I 
now regret I did not do so, as they aie no 
doubt lebels We have, however, killed 
between fifteen and twenty of ii;hem at 
extraoidmaiily long distances, having dis- 
covered since several groups of them on 
the hill-sides, and in tiees.” 

Again, in his fm'thei Bepoit, dated 19tli 
October, Colonel Hobbs says “I have 
reached Stony Gut from my Head-quar- 
ters, Moncklands, having shot a number 
of rebels on the w^ay I have directed 
this rebellious settlement to be utterly de- 
stroy ed ” 

In his report dated 19th Octobei, mid- 
night, he writes “ I found a number of 
special constables, who had captured a 
number of piisoneis from the rebel camp 
Finding their guilt clear, and being unable 
to either take or leave them, I had them 
all shot. The constables then hung them 
u^r on trees — eleven m number Their 
countenances 'were all diabolical, and they 
never flinched the veiy slightest. Fiom 
this we at once went to IStony Gut, and 
to be brief, can only say that had the 
rebels been brave and met us there, not a 
man of the 6th Regiment w^ould have 
returned to tdl the talc ” Again, he 
speaks of having utterly dcstioyed “this 
(Bogle’s) vile and rebellious settlement” 

Puither in the same despatch “ I have 
in my possession the most conclusive pi oof 
of Mr G W Gordon being a chief mover 
in this rebellion, and have sent an express 
to Morant bay requesting him to be sent 
to me (if there) for execution, and request 
you to give this publicity ” And again, 
“ I must not forget to tell you that I have 
Paul Bogle’s valet for my guide, a little 
fellow ot extiaordmary intelligence, a 
light rope tied to the stirrup, and a le- 
voH’'er now and then to his head, causes 
us thoroughly to understand each other, 
and ’ know’s e\ery single rebel in the 
Island by name and face, and has just 
been selecting the captains, colonels, and 
secietaries out of an immense gang of 
prisoners just come in here, whom I shall 
have to shoot to-morrow moining ” 

Captain Hole reports on 17th October, 
1865 “On arriving yesteiday at Long 
Bay I found the huts full of plunder I 
had every house w'lthm a quarter of a 
mile of the road m which plunder wus 
found fired, and m doing so upw^ards of 
twenty of the rebels were killed After 
remaining about an hour I pushed on 
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for ManchioneSi The rebels were firing 
some of the houses nr front, and every 
where fled at our approach A house 
called the Cottage was in flames Within 
a mile of us every black man who did not 
stand at our appioach to give an account 
of himself w^as shot” . “1 am of 
opinion that upwards of sixty rebels were 
killed ycsteiday by the troops under my 
command, among wLom I hear there are 
some ringleaders” . “I intend to 
have destroyed all houses in wdneh proved 
rebels have resided ” 

In his subsequent repoit of 19th Octo- 
ber, he states that “tliree men of the 1st 
West India Regiment got separated from 
this party and proceeded as far as the Plan- 
tain Garden River District, and from then 
reports I leain a great number of rebels 
are lurking in that district. They in- 
formed me on their return last evening 
that they had shot about ten rebels, three 
of whom w-ere concerned in the minder of 
Mr line They brought back with them 
two cartloads of recovered propeidy, 
some of wdiich belonged to Mr Hire (as 
in one of the pockets of a coat I dis- 
covered the two accompanying letteis) 
and some to Mr. Shoitiidge (the same 
being discoveied by the crest on two 
plated teapots) They also brought in 
vaiious other articles not yet identified. 
I consider that these tlnee men have done 
good seiduce ” 

Ho 3. 

The night Mon JSchvard Cardwell, MT, 
to Gove? not My?e, 

(Ho 344) 

Downing Street, Hovember 23, 1865. 

Sir, 

In Biigadier Helson’s despatch to 
Major-General O’Connor, of wdiich a copy 
w^as transmitted in your despatch 20th — 
24tli Octobei it is stated that documents 
are enclosed proving the guilt of G W. 
Gordon, the member of the Assembly who 
was tried by court-martial and executed 
Colonel Hobbs also states in bis despatches 
that he w'as in possession of additional 
evidence of Gordon’s gnilt And in your 
own despatch (paragraph 48), you state 
that throughout jour tour m the “Wol- 
verine ” and “ Onyx ” you liad found every 
where the most iinmistakeable evidence 
that Gordon had not only been mixed up 
m the matter, but was himself, thiough 
his own misiepiesentations and seditious 
language, addressed to the iguoiant black 
people, the chief cause and oiigin of the 
whole lebellioii, and that you had there- 


* Piivates Beckley, Bates, and Moody. 
4 Page 277. 
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fore obtained a depositions on oatb that 
ceitain seditious printed notices had been 
sent thiough the post-office, duected in 
his handwriting to the parties who had 
been leaders in the rebellion, and had 
thei eupon caused him to be arrested and 
conveyed to Moiant Bay, wheie he was 
tried and executed. You add that great 
difference of opinion prevailed in Kingston 
as to the policy of taking Mr. Goidon; 
that nearly all coincided m believing him 
to be the occasion of the lebellion, and 
that he ought to be taken, but many 
were apprehensive that his capture might 
lead to an immediate outbreak in Kingston 
itself. You state, however, that you did 
not share this feeling, and that you con- 
sidered it right in the abstract, and de- 
siiable as a matter of policy, that whilst 
the poor black men wffio had been misled 
were undergoing condign punishment, the 
chief instigator of all the evil should not 
go unpunished, and you therefore at once 
took upon yourself the responsibility of 
his capture 

In your letter to Major- G-eneral O’Con- 
nor of the 22nd Octobei, you appiove the 
execution of Gordon, which had taken 
place under the oiders of Biigadier- Gene- 
ral Nelson, stating in this letter that you 
had little doubt that whatever Goi don’s 
intentions might ha\e been, the lebellion 
was entirely due to his agitation, bad ad- 
vice, and seditious language. 

It IS necessary that Hei Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should be, as speedily as possi- 
ble, placed in a position to undei stand the 
proceedings at every point, and that jou 
should send me all documents and evi- 
dence which, though adverted to in your 
oivn and in Brigadier-General Nelson’s 
and Colonel Hobbs’ despatches, were not 
transmitted with the despatches adverting 
to them, or (in the case of Biigadier 
Nelson’s despatch) puriioitmg to inclose 
them. 

I wish to know whether your approval 
of Gordon’s execution rested on evidence 
of his participation in the insurrection 
itself, or the actual resistance of authority 
out of which it lose, or, as your letter to 
Major-Geneial O’Connor might give occa- 
sion to suppose, on evidence of the lesser 
offence of using seditious and inflamma- 
tory language, calculated indeed to pro- 
duce resistance to authority and rebellion, 
but without proof of any deliberate de- 
sign of pioducmg that result. 

It is matter of obvious remark that 
Gordon was arrested at Kingston, to 
which martial law did not extend, and 
taken to Morant Bay for trial, under 
martial law. Her Majesty’s Government 
molt with much anxiety your explanation 
on this subject. 


I desire also to see it clearly established 
that he was not executed until crimes had 
been proved m evidence against Inm 
wbicb deserved death , and that the 
prompt infliction of capital punishment 
was necessary to rescue the colony fioni 
imminent danger, and fiom the honors 
of a general or wide-spiead insurrection, 
and the repetition elsewhere of such a 
slaughter of the white and colqpred 
colonists ,as had taken place in the eastern 
part of the island. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Edwaed Caedwell. 


No. 59. 

Governor Byre to the Bight Mon Bd^ 

wa^d Cardwell, MB. — \Received JDe^ 

ceniber 30 ) 

(No 329.) 

King’s House, Jamaica, 

December 8, 1865. 

Sir, 

I have the bonour to acknowledge 
the leceipt of your despatch No 311 of 
the 17th ultimo in reply to mine, No 251 
of the 20th October, reporting the break- 
ing out of a rebellion of the negroes in the 
eastern districts of Jamaica and the steps 
taken to repress and punish it 

2 It IS very gi atif j mg to mo to learn 
that you approve of the couise puisued by 
me undei this gieat and painful emer- 
gency, and that the nairative 1 was en- 
abled to give amidst the interruptions 
and pressuie of the ciicumstances under 
which I w’^as placed, has conveyed to you 
a deal idea of the occunences which took 
place. 

3 I shall have much pleasure in making 
known to the inhabitants of Jamaica the 
feeling expiession conveyed in your de- 
spatch of the sympathy entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Goveinment towards those who 
have sustained family bereavements m 
the late distressing events, and with re- 
gard to the losses which the colony in 
general has been subjected to I feel 
assured that this sympathy will be highly 
valued by the unfortunate sufferers. 

4. It will be an agreeable duty to me 
to inform the parties mteiested of your 
intention to bring under the notice of the 
Eield-Marsbal Commanding-m-cbief and 
the Lords of the Admiralty the services 
lendered by Her Majesty’s military and 
na\ al forces, and youi appreciation of the 
good conduct of the well-affected subjects 
of Her Majesty and of the Maroons. 

5. With regard to the various lotteis 
which accompanied my despatch and to 
certain passages in some of them which 
yoE say call for further explanation and 
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justification, I liave to remark that whilst 
all the general arrangements for the sup- 
pression and punishment of the rebellion 
weie made under my own immediate 
direction, the subordinate details and the 
internal management of the districts 
under mai tiai law, including the appoint- 
ment of couits-martial, the trial of 
pnsoneis, the approval of sentences, and 
the carrying out of such sentences, vested 
entirely with the military authorities, 
weie repoited to the General in command, 
and only partially came under my notice 
in a general manner through the letters 
to which you lefer. 

Many of these letters I only obtained a 
hurried glance at when overwhelmed with 
the labour and anxiety of the most press- 
ing events , and although * copies were 
eventually furnished to me, most of these 
only reached me just in time to be ap- 
pended to my despatch without my being 
enabled to have other copies made for my 
own use 

6. After despatching the October mail, 
the thought, woik, and anxiety entailed 
in ari’angmg for the safety and pi otection 
of the western distiicts of the colony ab- 
soibed my attention from a veiy early 
hour in the morning to a very late one at 
night, and even duiing the few brief hours 
that I attempted to obtain rest theie was 
rarely a night during whicli I was not 
called up at all houis, one, two, or thiee 
times, by expresses from one place or 
another, requiring me to get up at once 
and reply to, or give directions connected 
with, such communications 

Added to tin's was the ordinary work of 
the colony, the coriespondence with the 
subordinate Governments, and the pie- 
paration for and the current work of a 
most important Jegislative session. 

7. I mention these particnlais only to 
show the pressure that was upon me (a 
pressure which has seriously afected my 
health), and how impossible it w^as for me 
to scrutinize or investigate carefully the 
details of the enormous mass of papers 
which weie continually coming before 
me 

As regards those connected with the 
rebellion, my desire was to place you in 
possession of the fullest and most com- 
plete information wuth the least possible 
delay, and m ordei to effect this I ivas 
often obliged to transmit documents w^hich 
had been hut hastily glauced at without 
analyzing or repoitiiig upon them, and 
without letammg copies 

I will now endeavoui to proem e such 
copies and read through the correspon- 
dence with the view of calling for fuller 
information upon such points as seem to 
require explanation oi justification, but 


I should be odi|ed by your also causing 
me to be informed of the particulars in 
regard to which you desire fmther re- 
ports, so that nothing may be omitted 
which it IS in my power to do to place all 
the circumstances m a clear manner be- 
foie yon. 

8 It is very probable that some occur- 
rences may have taken place which can- 
not be justified during the prevalence of 
martial law, and wheie so much was 
necessarily left to the discretion of, or 
where an unfoieseeu responsibility was by 
circumstances forced upon, subordinate 
authorities, diftermg greatly in character, 
ability, temper, experience, and judgment. 

Such cases can only be sincerely de- 
plored It would have been impossible, 
under the excitement and urgency of the 
ciicumstances attending the outbreak, to 
have either guaided against or prevented 
their taking place. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
threatening accounts received from the 
other distiicts of the colony and the 
limited means of meeting any difficulties 
which might arise there made it a matter 
of simple self-defence that the outbieak 
m the east should both be put down with 
the least possible delay, and be punished 
in the most summary manner The safety, 
in fact the pieseivation, of the colony 
made this imperative. 

9. As legal ds the general features of, 
and mode of cairymg out the retribution 
w'hich w'as so necessarily and justly dealt 
to those who w'ere pjmcipals m this most 
cruel and unprovoked insuncction, I do 
not doubt but that ample justification 
will be forthcommg by the officers under 
whose immediate diiections and super- 
vision it took place. 

Those officeis were Major-General 
O’Connor m Kingston, Brigadier- General 
Kelson in the districts east of Morant 
Bay, and Colonel Hobbs in the district 
north-west of Morant Bay. 

The high rank and character of all 
these officers is, I think, a full guarantee 
that nothing impiopei or unjust took 
place wnth their knowledge or sanction; 
and I do not doubt but th^at they w^ill he 
ready and able to afford full explanation 
and justification upon any points which, 
without such further information, may at 
present seem unsatisfactory. 

10. If I recollect aught, there was in 
one of Colonel Hobbs’ own letters a state- 
ment to the efiect that having some 
prisoners wffiom he could not take with 
him, he had found it necessaiy to shoot 
them. 

I presume this implies after trial by 
court-martial, and either upon their being 
taken m arms against the Queen, or upon 
2 
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direct testimony of tlie^||compHcity in 
the rebellion. 

It must be remembered that the mili- 
tary officers in the field wrote under great 
disadvantages, and when worn ont m body 
and mind by the fatigues and anxieties of 
the day. 

Under such conditions their reports 
could scarcely be expected to contain all 
the details which it is desirable to know. 

With regard to Colonel Hobbs there 
may also have been circumstances con- 
nected with his position which made an 
immediate decision with regard to his 
piisoneis essential, for I distmctly re- 
member in another of his despatches that 
he stated he was surrounded by thousands 
of rebels, that his position was very pre- 
carious, and that he lequired immediate 
reinforcements, 

A copy of this report was refused to me 
by General O’Connor, as notified m a 
communication from the Deputy Adju- 
tant-General, which I duly tiansmitted 
to you 

11. Since the receipt of your despatch, 
I have had no time or opportunity to 
communicate with any of the military 
authoiities, and I am now therefore only 
writing from the impressions made upon 
my own mind at the time , but as soon as 
I can get together fresh copies of the 
letters which I forwarded to you, I will 
lose no time in seeking diiect explanations 
upon such points as may seem to requiie 
them, through General O’Connor. 

Brigadier-General Nelson is now in 
England, and will be able to afford per- 
sonally any information required in refer- 
ence to the occurrences m the eastern 
districts over which he was jilaced in 
command during the pievalence of mai- 
tial law. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) E Etee. 

No 18. 

The Bight Son JEdward Cardioellj M JP., 

to Govei nor 'Eyre. 

(No. 371) 

Downing Stieet, December 16, 1865. 
Sir, 

In former despatches respecting the 
recent troubles m Jamaica, 1 have called 
your attention to many impoHant matters 
on which Her Majesty ’s Government have 
desired to be ftirnibhed with the fullest 
information. 1 have now to state to you 
that, after taking the ease, so far as they 
aie at present acquainted with it, into 
their mature consideration, they have de- 
termined that, m order to the complete 
investigation of the subject, and injustice 
to yourself and to all parties, it is right 


to institute in the island a full and in- 
dependent inquiry The inquiry will em- 
biace the origin, nature, and circumstances 
of the troubles, and the measures taken in 
the course of their repression This de- 
teimination has rendered it necessary to 
consider in what manner the Goveimnent 
of Jamaica ought to be administered 
during the inquiry. 

That the peace of the colony may not 
be disturbed by the means taken for col- 
lecting information, and in order also that 
the investigation may be effective and 
satisfactory, it seems to Hei Majesty’s 
Goveimnent that the supreme authority 
in the colony, military as well as civil, 
must for the time be vested in the officer 
who is to preside over the Commission. 
This must evidently be an officer who has 
himself borne no part in the proceedings, 
and wdiose reputation wull be a sufficient 
guarantee to youiself, and to all whose 
conduct or whose giievances may in any 
w^ay come undei review^ for the perfect 
fairness and impaitiality of the inquiiy. 
As he must combine the military with the 
civil authority, he must be a soldier. It 
is very desirable also, upon other grounds, 
that the Government should for a time, 
be administered by a soldier, in oider to 
secure unity of vicw^ and action in the 
militaiy precautions which will be neces- 
saiy to guaid the colony against the 
possible iisk of furthei outbreak 

For these leasons we have selected 
Lieutenant-Geneial Sii H Storks, G C B , 
at present Governor and Commander of 
Her Majesty’s forces at Malta, and have 
icquested him to proceed at once to 
Jamaica to carry these intentions into 
eftect His appointment will be only 
tempoiaiy, and he will not vacate the 
appointments w'hich he holds at Malta. 
It will doubtless be necessaiy that for at 
least a poition, if not for the whole, of the 
time occupied by the inquiiy, you should 
be present in the island I inclose you a 
copy of the Commission given to Sir H. 
Storks, from which you wall learn the 
mode in which we have endeavouied to 
overcome the difficulties inseparable fioni 
the institution of such an inquiiy 

In conclusion, I will only lepeat on the 
' part of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
wffiile we feel it to be oui imperative duty 
to institute this inquiiy, we desire by 
every means in our power to guard 
against m any way piejudgmg its result 
Our earnest hope is that the result wull be 
to satisfy us on tbe points on which it is 
necessaiy for ut* to be satisfied, and at the 
same time to exhibit the conduct ol those 
whose duty has compelled them to take 
part m these proceedings, and to wffioin 
the repression of the outbieak has been 
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due, in a light which may show it to have 
been consistent with then position and 
character, and especially in your own case, 
with that high character for courage and 
for humanity by which you have always 
been distinguished 

I have, &c 

(Signed) Edwaed Caepwell. 

No 20 

The Might Son JSdtvard Cardwell^ M 
to Goveimr Sir S K, Storks. 

(No 2) 

Downmg Street, December 16, 1865. 
Sir, 

You have received your temporary Com- 
mission as Governor of Jamaica 

It IS the intention of Her Majesty^s 
Government that you should pioceed 
forthwith to that island, holding foi a 
time not only the office of Govei nor, but 
also the supreme military command, and 
the office of Piesident of a Royal Com- 
mission, which will shoitly be appointed 
to mquiie into the origin, nature, and 
circumstances of the lecent disturbances, 
and into the inea&m*es taken m the couise 
of their lepression 

I inclose, for your infoimation, copies 
of despatches which have been addiessed 
to Governor E}-! e since the commencement 
of these troubles, in order that you may- 
be awaie what infoimation Hei Majesty’s 
Government have desired to receive ft om 
the Governor of Jamaica. Governor Eyre 
will now be relieved from any fiiither 
obligation of replaying to those despatches, 
and the task ot in v’-esti gating the subject 
wall de\ olve upon you, and upon the Com- 
mission ovei which you w’lll pieside 
It has been represented to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that any public in- 
quiry into the state of the island, unless 
conducted with extreme caution, would 
have a tendency to unsettle the minds of 
the negrofes. Her Majesty’s Government 
have not been unmindful of this con- 
sideration; but by placing the supreme 
power of the colony, militaiy as well as 
civil, in your hands, and making you at 
the same time Piesident of the Commis- 
sion, Hei Majesty’s Government feel that 
they have taken the best security against 
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any such danfer, without compromising 
the piospect of a full and impartial 
investigation 

The Royal Commission and Instructions 
wiU be issued with the least possible delay 
It wall be sufficient to say now that Her 
Majesty’s Government desire that the in- 
quiry shall be full, searching, and im- 
partial You wiU, I conceive, require 
statutory powers to enable you to collect 
the necessary infoimation, and these 
powders, I do not doubt, tlie Legislature 
of Jamaica will readdy confer upon you. 

By entrusting to you these important 
duties, Her Majesty’s Government evince 
their confidence in your ability to deal 
with a subject so painful and difficult. 
Then first anxiety has been that security 
should be restored to all, of whatever race 
or colour, who desire to live in peace and 
orderly submission to the law, and that 
any further saciifice of life by the renewal 
of these distuibances should be effectually 
preiented. Those objects attained, they 
desire to investigate calmly, thoioughly, 
and impaitially, the origin, nature, and 
circumstances of these lamentable events, 
and wnth full infoimation before them to 
arrive at a dehberate and a just decision 
upon the whole case 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Ebwaed Caedweil. 

No 33 

The Might Son. Sdward Cardwell^ M.M., 
to Governor Sir S. S. Storks. 
(Separate.) 

Downing Street, January 1, 1866. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit to you a 
Commission under the Royal Sign Manual 
and Signet, appointing you, together with 
Mr Russell Gurney and Mr. J B Maule, 
to be Her Majesty’s Commissioneis for 
inquiring respecting the recent distur- 
bances in the island of Jamaica, tod the 
measures taken for their suppression. 

I also inclose a Commission, appointing 
Mr. C S Roundell to be Secretary to the 
Commission of Inquiry. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Edwaeb Caedweel. 


The Imurrection in Jamaica. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


Jan, 20 The Right Hon. Edwaid 
Beikeley, Baron Poitman, to be Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries in Cornwall 
and Devon, and Rider and Master E'orester 
of Dartmoor, in the room of the Duke of 
Newcastle, deceased 

Feh 7. Montague Edwaid Smith, Esq , 
Seijeant-at-Luw, to be one of the Justices 
of the Court of Common Pleas, on the 
lesignation of Sir Edwaid Vaughan 
Williams, Knt. 

JFeh 10, General H R H Albert Ed- 
ward, Piince of Wales, KG., K S I , 
to be an Ordmaiy Memboi of the 
Military Division of the Fust Class, oi 
Knights Grand Cross of the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath 
JFeh 28. The Right Hon. William 
Nathaniel Massey, to be an Ordinary 
Member of the Council of the Goveinoi- 
General of India. 

March 1. The Hon Sir Fredeiick 
William Adolphus Biuce, K C B , H M ’s 
Envo}’’ Extiaoidinaiy and Ministei Pleni- 
potentiary to the Empeioi of China, to 
be II M ^s Envoy Extiaoidmary and 
Minister Plenipotentiaiy to the United 
States of Amei ica 

March 7 Hugh William Ho;^les, Esq , 
to be Chief Justice of the Supieme Couit 
of the Island of Newfoundland. 

Sir Hercules Geoige Robeit Robinson, 
Knt., to be Governor and Commaiidei-m- 
Chief of the Island of Ceylon and its 
dependencies 

Major-Gen. George Hutt, C.B , to be 
Secretary and Registrar to the Commis- 
sioners for the Government of the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea. 

March 17. The Right Hon. Frederic, 
Baron Chelmsford 5 the Eight Hon Richard 
Southwell Ihmrke (commonly called Lord 
Naas) • the Right Hon. Robert Vernon, 
Banal Lvveden ; the Right Hon. Spencer 
Horatio Wal|wle ; the Eight lion William 
Moiibell; the Right Hon. John Inglis, 


H.M.'s Justice Cleik in Scotland; the 
Bight Hon Thomas O’Haghan, one of 
the J ustices of H M Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Ireland, the Right Hon. 
Sir James Plaisted Wilde, Knt, Judge 
of H.M 's Court of Probate; Sir Wilham 
Page Wood, Knt , a Vice-Chancellor, Six 
RoundeU Palmer, Knt , H.M ’s Attorney- 
General, Sir Hugh M‘Calmont Can ns, 
Knt,; Geoige Young, Esq, H M ’s 
Sohcitoi-Geneial foi Scotland, Travers 
Twiss, Esq , D C L , one of H M ’s 
Counsel and Alevancler Muiray Dunlop, 
Esq, to be HM\ Commisbioueis to 
iiiquiie into and rejioit upon the state 
and opeiation of the vaiious laws now m 
force, m the dilieient pjrts of the United 
Kingdom of Gieat Biitam and Ii eland, 
with respect to the constitution and pi oof 
of the contract of marriage, and the re- 
gistiation and other means of piocunng 
evidence thereof, and also into the state 
and opcmtion of the laws of the United 
Kingdom m relation to the marriages of 
Eniopeaii Butish subjects in India and m 
the Colonies , and also into the state and 
opeiation of such of the laws of the United 
Kmgdom, as relate to the mai.’iiages of 
British subjects in foieign conntiies 

The Right Hon Richard Bickerton 
Pemell, Lord Lyons, and the Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Vaughan Williams, Knt , to 
he Members of H M.’s Most Hon, Privy 
Council. 

March 24. David Livingstone, Esq , 
D C L., lately H M *s Consul at Quilh- 
mane, to be H M ’s Consul in tbe terii- 
tories of all Afiican Kings and Chiefs 
in the mteiior of Africa, not subject to 
the authority of the King of Poitngal, or 
of the King of xibyssima, or of the Viceroy 

April 8. General Sir John Fox Bur- 
goyiie, G C.B , to be Constable of the 
Tower of London, in the room of Field- 
Marshal Stapleton, Viscount Combemieiea 
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deceased, and General Sir Jolin Fox 
Burgoyne, G C B., to be Lieutenant and 
Gustos Rotulormn of the Tower Hamlets, 
m the room of Field-Maishal Stapleton, 
Viscount Combeimeie, deceased i 

Ap'til 11. Sir Richard Rutheiford 
Alcock, KGB, now H M ^s Envoy : 
Evtiaordmary and Mmistei Plenipoten- 
tiary and Gonsul-Geneial in Japan, to 
he H M/s Envoy Extiaordmaiy and 
Mmistei Plenipotentiai y, and also Chief 
Supeiintendent of British Trade, m China j 
Sir Haiiy Smith Paikes, KGB, now 
H.M ^s Consul at Shanghai, to he H M/s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Mmistei Pleni- 
potentiary and Consul- Geneial m Japan, 
and Charles Alexander Winchester, Esq., 
now H M ^s Consul at Kanagawa, to he 
H M/s Consul at Shanghai 
Lieut Aithur Balfour Haig, B E., to 
he Equerry m attendance upon H B H. 
Pimce Alfied 

May 5 Sir Edmund Hoinhy, Knt, 
late Judge of the Supreme Consular Court 
at Constantinople, to be Judge of the 
Supreme Couit for China and Japan 
May 12 The Bight Hon Robert 
Montgomery, Loul Belhaven, K T, to he 
H M High Commissionei to the Geneial 
Assembly of the Chuicli of Scotland 
3iay 18 The honour of Kuightiiood 
confeiied upon Montague Edvaid Smith, 
Esq , one of the Justices of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and on John Thuaites, 
Esq , Chairman of the Metiopohtan Board 
of Woiks 

Jvne 27 The Bight Rev Henry, Lord 
Bishop of Worcestei, to he Clcik of the 
Closet m Ordinal y to Her Ma]estvj m the 
loom of the Bight Rev John, Loid Bishop 
of Chestei, deceased 

June 30 James Spence, Esq., MD, 
Professor of Surgery m the University of 
Edmbuigh, to be Surgeon in Oidmaiy to 
Her Majesty in Scotland, m the room of 
Hr David M^Lagan, deceased 

The Hon. Mrs AHhur Hardmge, to be 
Bedchamber Woman to H R H the 
Princess of Wales, vice the Hon. Mrs. 
Robert Bruce, resigned. 

The Hon Mrs Robert Biuce, to he 
Extra Bedchamber Woman to H R H the 
Princess of Wales 

July 4 Falconer Atlee, Esq , Attache, 
Regis trai, and Librauan to H M ’s Em- 
bassy, to be also Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Pans. 

Joseph Needham, Esq , to he Chief 
Justice of the Island of Vancouver. 

Robert Kei, Esq , to be Auditor- General 
for the Colonv of Bntish Columbia. 

July 7 The Rev George Piotheroe, 
to be one of the Honoraiy Chaplains m 
Ordinary to Her Majesty 
At the Court at Windsoi. Present, 


the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Council Her Majesty in Council was 
this day pleased to deliver the Gieat Seal 
to the Right Hon Robert Mousey, Loid 
Cran worth wheieupon the oath of Loid 
Chancclloi of Great Britain was, by Her 
Majesty’s command, administei ed to his 
Lordship, and he took his place at the 
Board accoidingly 

July 11 Conge d’thre ordeied to pass 
the Gieat Seal, empoweimg the Dean and 
Chaptei of the Cathedial Church of 
Chester to elect a Bishop of that See, the 
same being void by the Death of Dr John 
Graham , the Rev Win Jacobson, D D , 
Regius Professor of Divinity m the 
University of Oxfoid, recommended to 
the said Dean and Chapter, to be by 
them elected Bishop of the said See of 
Chester 

Miss Marj" Louisa Lascelles, to be one 
of H M ’s Maids of Honour m Ordinary, 
m the loom of the Hon Emma Elizabeth 
Lascelles, resigned 

August 10 The Right Hon Loid 
Lyons, G C B , to be H M ’s Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Sublime Ottoman Poite, Edwaid Thorn- 
ton, Esq , C B , now H M ’fe Minister 
Plenipotentiai y to the Ai geiitine Republic, 
to he II.M ’s Envoy Extiaoidiuaiy and 
Minister PlempotentiarY to the Emperor 
of Biazil, the Hon Richaid Edv aides, 
now H M ’s Chaigc d’Aliaiies and Consul- 
General to the United States of Venezuela, 
to be H M ’s Plenipotentiary to the Argen- 
tine Republic , George Fagan, Estj , now 
II M ’s Chaigc d’Alldues and Consiil- 
Gcneial to the Republic of the Equator, 
to he II M ’s Charge d’Atiaiies and Consul- 
General to the United States of Venezuela ; 
the Hon. Francis John Pakenham, now 
Secietary to H M.’s Legation at Buenos 
Ayres, to be Secretary to H M/s Legation 
at Rio Janeiro; and Francis Clare Ford, 
Esq , now Secretary to H M/s Legation 
in Japan, to be Secretary to H.M ’s 
Legation at Buenos Ayres. 

August 23 Majoi John Clajdon Cowell, 
C B , Goieinor to H R.H Prince Alfred, 
and Majoi Howaid Crauiuid Elphinstone, 
V C , Governor of H R.H Pimce Arthur, 
to be Ordinal y Members of the Civil 
Division ot the Second Class, or Knights 
Commanders of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath 

Sept 19. The Rev. Robert Payne 
Smith, M A , to have the office and place 
of Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
Univeisity of Oxford, together with the 
place and dignity of a Canon of the 
Cathedral Chuich of Christ, m the said 
Univeisity, properly belonging to the 
Regius Piofessor of Divinity in the said 
University, void by the promotion of 
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Br, William Jacobson, to the See of 
Chester. 

Sept 22. Lieut -Gen. Sir Richard 
Airey, K C B , to be Govemoi and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in and over the city and 
garrison of Gibraltar. 

William Henry Boyle, Esq,, to be Chief 
J ustice of the Bahama Islands. 

Sept 29. The Right Hon JohnPoyntz, 
Earl Spencer, the Right Hon, Robert 
Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil (commonly 
called Viscount Cianboine), the Right 
Hon. Robert Lowe, Lyon Playfair, Claie 
Sewell Read, Henry Bence Jones, M B., 
Richard Quain, M D., Edmund Alexandei 
Parkes, John Robinson M'Clean, Thomas 
Wormald, Robeit Ceely, and Chailes 
Spooner, to be H M.’s Commissioners foi 
investigating the origin and nature of the 
Cattle Plague, the mode of treatment 
best adapted for the cure of the affected 
animals, and the regulations pioper to be 
adopted for preventing the spread of the 
said disorder. 

Oct 20 Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Fen- 
wick Williams of Kars, Bart , K C B , to 
be Lieutenant-Governor ot the Piovince 
of Nova Scotia. 

Sir Richard Graves MacBonnell, Knt 
and C B , to be Governor and Coimiiander- 
in-Chief of the Colony of Hong- Kong and 
its dependencies 

Got. 31. The Most Hon. George 
Chailes, Marquis Camden, KG, to be 
H.M 's Lieutenant of the county of 
Brecon. 

Lieut. -Gen. Sir, James Iloiie Grant, 

G. C B., to be Quartermaster-Geneial, vice 
Lieut -Gen. Sir Richaid Aiiey, K C B , 
appointed Governor and Commandei -in- 
Chief at Gibraltai. 

George Buckley Mathew, Esq , C.B , 
now H M."s Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Republics of Ccntial Ameiica, to be 

H. M 's Munster Plenipotentiary to the 
United States of Colombia 

Nov. 2 Robert Lush, Esq, one of 
H.M ^s Serjeants-at-Law, to he a Justice 
of H.M.’s Court of Queen’s Bench 

Aor. 6. The Bight Hon George Wil- 
liam Frederick, Eaii of Clarendon, Chan- 
cellor of the Buchy of Lancaster, to be 
one of H.M.^’s Principal Secretaries of 
State. 

Letters Patent, under the Great Seal, 
constituting and appointing the Right 
Hon. John, Earl Russell, K G , the Right 
Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, Edward 
Hugessttu KnatchhuE Hugessen, Esq , 
Lieut.-Coh the Hon Luke Wlute, and 
William Patrick Adam, Esq , to he Com- 
mihsioiiers tor executing the offices of 
Th'casurer of the Exchequer of Great 
Britain and Lord High Trdhsurer of 
ireland. 


Nov. 14 The Right Hon. Thomas 
Crosbie William, Lord Dacre, to be H.M ^s 
Lieutenant of the county of Essex. 

Thomas Ewing Winslow, Esq , to he 
one of the Commissioners of the Court of 
Bankruptcy. 

Nov 17 Sir Carlo Arthur Henry 
Rumbold, Bart , to be President and 
Senior Member of the Executive Council 
of the Viigm Islands 

Lord Augustus W F. Loffcus, now 
H M.’s Minister at MmiiclT, to be H M ’s 
Ambassador at Beilm, m succession to 
Loid Napier 

Sir Henry Fiancis Howard, Minister to 
Hanover, Brunswick, and Oldenburg, to 
be H M ’s Minister at Munich. 

Nov. 21 The Right Hon. Henry 
Austin Bruce, to be Second Church 
Estates Commissioner, m the room of the 
Right Hon. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, 
resigned 

Nov 21 The honour of Knighthood 
conferred upon Eobeit Lush, Esq , Ser- 
jeant-at-Law, one of the Justices of the 
Court of Queen's Bench; Edward Hilditch, 
Esq , M B , Inspector- General of Hospitals 
and Fleets ; and John Campbell Lees, Esq , 
late Chief Justice of the Bahamas 

Nov 28 The Eight Hon Sii James 
William Colvile, to be a Membei of the 
Judicial Committee of the Piivy Council, 
m the room of the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Ryan, resigned 

The Right Hon. William Hutt, Vice- 
President of the Board of Tiade, to be 
an Extia Member of the Civil Division 
of the Second Class, or Knights Com- 
manders of the Most Hon. Order of the 
Bath. 

Nov. 29 The Right Hon George 
Joachim Goschen, by Her Majesty's com- 
mand, to be a Member of H.M 's Most 
Honourable Privy Council. 

Dec 1 The Right Hon. George 
Joachim Goschen, to he Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council appointed 
for the consideration of all matters 
relating to Tiade and Foreign Planta- 
tions. 

Dec 19. The dignity of a Baron of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland granted unto the Right Hon. 
Sir John Romilly, Knt , Master or Keeper 
of the Roils and Records in Chancery, and 
the heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
gotten, by the name, style, and title of 
Baion Romilly, of Barry, m the county of 
Glamorgan. 

The dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
granted unto the Eight Hon. Sir Francis 
Thornhill Baring, Bart., and the hens 
male of his body lawfully begotten, by 
t the name, style, and title of Baron North- 
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brook, of Stratton, m the county of 
Southampton. 

Deo 22. Major-General Sir Henry 
Knight Storks, GCB, G G M G. (now 
Governor and Commander-m-Chief of the 
Island of Malta and its dependencies), to 
be Captain- General and Governor-in-Chief 
of the Island of Jamaica and the teiri- 
tories depending thereon, duimg the 
prosecution of certain inquiries about* to 
be instituted i especting the late disturb- 
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ances in that island, and for sUch fuither 
time as to Her Majesty may seem fit 
Deo 23. The Right Hon Granville 
George, Earl Granville, K G , to the office 
of Constable of H M.^s Castle at Dover, 
and also the office of Warden and Keeper 
of Her Majesty ^s Cinque Ports, and the 
office of Admiialty within the said Cinque 
Poits, in the loom of Henry John, Vis- 
count Palmerston, deceased. 


THE QUEEN’S MINISTERS AND CHIEF OFFICERS OF 

STATE. 


THE CABINET. 

First Lord of Treamriji Earl Russell, 

KG. 

Lord Sigh. Chancellor^ Lord Cranworih. 
Lord Fuesident of the Council, Earl Gian- 
ville, K G 

Lord JPnvg Seal, Duke of Aig>ll, K T 
Chancellor of the Lxcliequei , Right Hon 
W E Gladstone 
Secretaries of State — 

Some, Right Hon Sir G. Grey, Bart., 

GCB. 

Foreign, Earl of Clarendon, K G. 
Colonies, Right Hon. Edwaid Card- 
well. 

War, Marquis of Haitmgton. 

India, Eail de Grey and Ripon 
First Loi d of Admii altu, Duke of Somer- 
set, KG 

Fres Board of Trade, Right Hon T M 
Gibsoii. 

Fostmast - Gen , Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Chancellor of the Duchg of Lancaster, 
Right Hon Geoi ge J Goschen. 

Fres, of Foot Law Board, Right Hon. 
C. Pelham Vilheis. 

HEE MAJESTT^S HOtTSEHOII). 
lOED STEWARD"’ S DEPARTMENT. 

Lord Steward, Earl Bessborough 
Treasurer, Right Hon Viscount Bury. 
Comptroller, Right Hon. Lord Proby 
3Ias, of Sousehold, Sir T. M. Biddulph, 
KCB. 

Sec, of Board of Green Cloth, E. M 
Browell, Esq 

Fagm, of Sousehold, W. Hampshire, Esq. 

TOED CITAMBEELAIN'S DEPAETMENT. 

Lord Chamhei lain, Yis Sydney, GCB 
Vice-Chamherlatn, Viscount Casilerosse. 
Compt) oiler, Hon S C B Ponsonby., 
Chief Cleric, T. C. March, Esq. 


Keeper of Frivg Fiirse, Col Hon Sir C. 
B. Phipps, KCB. — Seoteiarg, H. T. 
Harrison, Esq. 

Librarians, J M. Berry, Esq., B. B. 
Woodward, Esq 

Captain of Yeomanrg of Guard, Earl 
Ducie. 

Captain Gentleman-at-Arms, Lord Foley. 
Master of Ceremonies, Major-Gen Hon. 
Sir E Cust, G C.H 

Lord Sigh Almoner, Bishop of Oxford. 
Dean of Chapel Rogal, Bishop ot London, 
Sub- Dean, Rev P. Gaiden 
Cleric of the Closet, Bishop of Worcester. 
Resident Chaplain, Dean of Windsor. 

Mistress of the Robes, Duchess of Wel- 
lington 

Groom, Major-Gen P. H Seymour. 
Secretaig, J. J Kmloch, Esq 

MASTER OP THE HOESE'S DEPARTMENT. 
Master of the Sorse, Marquis of Ailes- 
hury. 

Cleric Marshal, Lord Alfied Paget. 

Crown Fquerrg and Sec , Lieut -Col. G. 
A. Maude, C B. 

Master of Bucichounds, Earl of Cork. 

PRINCE OP WALES’S HOUSEHOLD. 

Groom of the Stole, Eail Spencer. 
Comptroller and Treasurer, Lieut -Gen. 
W. Knollys 

Fi ivate Sec., H. W. Fisher, Esq. 

CROWN LAW OPPICERS. 
Attorney- Gen , Sir Roundell Palmer. 
Solicitor - Gen , Sir Boheit F Collier. 
Queen^s Advocate General, Sir J. R. 
Philhmore, D.C L 

TREASURY, WHITEHALL. 

Lords Commissioners, Earl Russell, KG, 
Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone {Chan- 
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cellor of the JExchequer)^ E H K. 
Hugessen, Esq , W P Adam, Esq , 
Lient -Col L. White 

Joint Secs , Hon H B. W. Biand, H. C. 
E Childers, Esq. 

Assistant Sec , G. A Hamilton, Esq. 

Aud Civil List, W. G Anderson, Esq 
JPrmcijpal Clerics, S Shelley, Esq , W Law, 
Esq., G. W Stronge, Esq , J Cole, Esq. 
JPnvate Secs to Lord, C G Barrington, 

Esq , Hon. G. F S Elliot, G. Bussell, 
Esq 

Jprivate Secs, to the Chancellor, W. J. 

Gladstone, Esq , B. Gordon, Esq. 
Solicitor, H B. lieynolds. Esq. 

EXCEEQFEB, 6, OLD PALACE YAED. 

Comptroller - Gen , Sn W Dunbar, Bart. 
Assist - Compt , G S Frederick, Esq. 
Chief Cleric, H. W. Chisholm, Esq 

PEITT COTTNCIL OPPICE, WHITEHALL. 

Lord Fresident, Earl Gianville, K G 
Cleric to the Council, Arthur Helps, Esq 
Assistant ditto, E S. Hairison, Esq. 
Legist} ar, H. Reeve, Esq. 

Medical Officer, J Simon, Esq. 

Lrw Secs to F/es , Hon Robeit Meade, 
F. T Palgravc, Esq. 

Committee of Council on ^Education. 
Fresident, Earl Granville, K G. 
Vice-Fresident, Right Hon H A. Biuce. 
Secretary, R R W. Lingen, Esq. 
Assistant Secs,, Sir F R. Sandford, J 
Sykes, Esq. 

Accountant, R J C, Hamilton, Esq 
Frivate Sec. to Vice- Fresident, W. F. 
Edwards, Esq. 

Science and Ai i Department 
South Kensington Museum. 

Sec and Superintendent, H Cole, Esq 
CB 

Assistant Sec., N. MacLeod, E^q 
HOME OPPICE, WHITEHALL 

Sec. of State, Right Hon Sir G. Giey, 
Bart. 

Dnder Secs., Hon T G. Baring, H. W'ad- 
dmgton, Esq. 

Chief Cleric, C. R. FitzGeiald, Esq. 
Frmaie Sec , Chas. Lmdiey Wood, Esq. 
"Lihrarian, F S. Leslie, Esq. 

POBEiaX OPPICE, 7 , WHITEHALL GAB- 
HENS. 

See. of State, Earl of Clarendon. 

Under Sees , A. H Lay ard, Esq., E. Ham- 
mond, Esq, 

Assistant ditto, James Murray, Esq, 
Chef Cleric, U. L. Conyngham, Esq* 
Fnvate Sec , T. Y Lister, Esq. 
Librarian, E. Hertslet, Esq. 


COLONIAL OPPICE, HOWNING STBEET. 

Sec of State, Right Hon. E Cardwell. 
Under Secs., W E Forster, Esq , Sir F. 
L Rogers, Bart 

Assistant ditto, T F Elliot, Esq 
Chief Cleric, G Gairdner, Esq 
Frivate Secs , C S. Pai’ker, Esq , E. H. 
Cardwell, Esq 

Librarian, W Halksworth, Esq. 
Legistrai, W A. Hunes, Esq. 

INDIA OPPICE, YICTOEIA STEEET, WEST- 
MINSTER. 

Sec of State and Fres , Earl de Grey and 
Ripon. 

Yice-Fres of Council, J P. Willoughby, 
Esq 

Under Secs., H Merivale, Esq, C.B., 
James Stansfeld, Esq 
Assistant ditto, J C Melvill, Esq. 
Frivate Sec , A. E West, Esq. 

WAB OPPICE, PALL MALL. 

Sec. of State, Marquis of Hartington. 
Under Secs , Loi d Dufterin, Lieut -Gen. 

Sii E. Lugard, K C B 
Assistant ditto, Capt. D Galton, C B., 
FES. 

Mil Assistant, Col L Shad well. 

Chief Cleih, Cleie Talbot, Esq. 

Frivate Sec , B H Hobart, Esq 
Ditto toLoi d Duffer in, ^ G 0'sboine,Esq 
Ditto to Sir JE. Lugard, Vsl B Buck, Esq, 

Diiecio) of Wbrlcs, Gen Sii J. Buigoyne, 
Bart , G C B 

Deputies, Lieut-Col F D. Jervois, C. B , 
Capt E Belfield, R E 
Director of Ordnance, Major-Gen. J. St. 
George, C B , JK AJ 

Director-Gen. of Medical Department, 
Sir J Gibson, K C B 

Inspector- Gen. of Militia, Col J. K. 
Pipon 

Inspector-Gen of Volunteers, Col. G. 
Eiskine. 

Chaplain-Gen Rev. G R Gleig 
Director of Stoies, Rear-Adm. Caffin, 
CB 

Ditto Clothing, G D Ramsay, Esq. 

Ditto Contracts, T Howell, Esq. 
Commissary -Gen -in- Chief, Sir W. J. 

Tyrone Power, K C.B. 

Account.-Gen., W Browne, Esq. 
Assistant, J. Milton, Esq. 

Chief Auditor, H. W S. Whiffin, Esq. 
Solicitor, C M Clode, Esq. 

Assistant, J. Clulow, Esq. 

COMMANHEE-IN-CHIEP’S OPPICE, HOBSB 
GITABHS. 

Commander-in- Chief Duke of Cam- 
bridge, K G. 

Mditary Sec., Lieut.-Gen. W. F Forster, 
K-H. 
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JBrivate Col Hon J. Macdonald, 

CB. 

Assistant Military Sec , Col. J olinson, 
CB. 

ADJUTANT- GENEEAL'S OEFICE, HOESE 
GXTAEDS. 

Adjutant- Gen , Gen. Sii Jas. Y. Scarlett, 
KCB 

DepuiieSy Col. Sir A Horsford, K C B., 
Col Sir T. Troubridge, Bart. 

Chief Clerhi E Houndle, Esq 

QTJAETEE-MASTEE-GENEEAL^S OEFICE, 
HOESE GXJAEDS. 

Quarter-Master- Gen , Lient.-Gen. Sir J. 

B Hope Grant, G C B 
Deputy, Col E. B. Wetlierall, C B. 
Confidential Cleric, J. H Jackson, Esq 

eaymastee-geneeal’s office, 

■WHITEHALIi. 

Daymaster-Gen , Bigbt Hon. W Monsell 
Assistant JPaymasler-Gen , M H. Eostei, 
Esq 

Chief Cleric, P Godfiey, Esq 

ADMIEADTT, WHITEHALL 

Dords Commissioners, Duke of Somerset, 
K G , Admiral Hon Sir F W Grey, 
GCB, Reai-Adm Chas Eden, CB 
Bear-Adin Edward G Fanshawe, C B , 
Beai-Adm Hon J B. Di iimmond, 
C B , Henry Fenwick, Esq 
Secretaries, Bear-Adm Lord C E 
Paget, C B , W G Bomainc, Esq , C.B 
Account - Gen , J Beoby, Esq 
Conti oiler, Beai-Adm B S Eobinson. 
Stoi elceeper-Gen , Hon B Dundas 
Director of Medical Department, Dr 
Ale\ Biyson 

Mydrographer, Captain G. Bichardson, 
DN 

Chief Cler Ic, J H. Briggs, Esq. 

Drivate Sec. to Lord, Captain B Hall, 
BN, 

Solicitor, A B. Bristow, Esq. 

lEISH OFFICE, 18, GT. QUEEN STEEET, 
WESTMINSIEE 

Chef Sec Bight Hon C. S Fortescne. 
Cleric, B M Bland, Esq. 

Dr irate Sec , T H Burke, Esq. 

DUCHY OF COENWALL, BUCKINGHAM 
GATE 

Lor*d Warden, Loid Poitman. 

Chancellor, 

Keeper of Fr ivy Seal, H W Fisber, Esq 
Attor ney-Gen , Sii W J Alexandei, Birt 
Beceive/ - Gen , Col Hon Sir C. B. Phipps, 
K.CB 

Secretary, J. W. Bateman, Esq . 


BOARD OF TRADE, WHITEHALL. 

Fresident, Bight Hon. T Milner Gibson, 
Vice-Fresident, Bight Hon Wm Monseli 
Joint Sees, Sir J Emerson Tennenb, 
Thomas H Farrer, Esq. 

Chief of Statistical Divison, A. W. 
Fonblanque, Esq 

Survey or-Gen Marine Division, Cap 
B. Bobertson, B N 

Inspectors Bailway Division, Capt Tyler, 
BjE, Col Yolland, B,B., Capt. F. H. 
Bich, B K 

Legal Assistant, W. D. Fane, Esq. 
Assistants to Secs — 

Marine Division, W. F. Larkins, Esq. 
Bailway Division, D. Macgregor, Esq. 
Statistical Division, Bichaid Valpy, 
Esq. 

Commercial Division, Louis Mallet, Esq. 

Accountant, H B. Williams, Esq. 

Deputy, Hugh Owen, Esq. 

Librarian, W M Bucknall, Esq. 

Fmvate Sec , H G Calciaffc, Esq. 

Dittoio V-Fres W E Tennent, Esq. 
Ditto to Sir J FJ Y, J G Fanshawe, Esq. 
Ditto to Mr Farrer, J Browne, Esq. 

WOODS AND FORESTS, 1, WHITEHALL 
PLACE 

Commissioners, Hon C. A. Goie, Bight 
Hon J. K How^ard 

Frincipal Clerics, B Botton, Esq, J F. 
Bedgiave, Esq 

WORKS, PARKS, AND BUILDINGS, 12, 
WHITEHALL PLACE 

Chief Commissioner, Bight Hon. W F. 
Cowqier. 

Secretary, A Austin, Esq 
Assistant Sec , G Russell, Esq. 

Frivate Sec , A. Bonham-Cartei, Esq. 

PRITY SEAL OFFICE, 1, NEW STREET, 
SPRING GARDENS. 

Lord Frivy Seal, Duke of Argyll, 

Chief Cleric, W Goodw'in, Esq. 

Frivate Sec., H A Hills, Esq 

LORD GREAT CHAMBERLAIN’S OFFICE, 
PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 

Lord Great Cliamherlain, Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Eiesby. 

Secretary, B Burrell, Esq 

CROWN OFFICE, HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Cler Ic of Cr own, C Bonnily, Esq 
Chief Cleric, J B. Najloi, Esq 

POST OFFICE, ST MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 
Fostrnasfer*- Gen ,Lord Stanley of Aldei ley. 
Sea et ary, J Tilley, Esq. 

Assistant Sees , F. Hill, Esq , F I. Scuda- 
moie, E&q 

Frivate Sec , J, L, Du P. Taylor, Esq 
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CUSTOM HOUSE, THAMES STEEET. 

Chairman, Eight Hon Sir T. P. Fre- 
mantle, Bait. 

Dejpiiiy, F. Goulburn, Esq. 

Secretary, G. Dickens, Esq 
Assistant Sec , J. B. Hale, Esq. 

IHLAHH BEYEHUE OEEICE, SOMEBSET 
HOUSE, STBAND. 

Chairman, W. H. Stephenson, Esq. 
Deputy, C J Hernes, Esq. 

Joint Secs., T. Sargent, Esq , W. Corbett, 
Esq. 

EOOE LAW BOAED, WHITEHALL. 

president, Right Hon C P Villiers. 
Secretaries, Viscount Enfield, H Fleming, 
Esq 

Assistant Secs , W G Lumley, Esq , F. 
Fletchei, Esq. 

Dnvate Sec., J. Thornley, Esq. 

SCOTLANL. 

Dord DLigh Const ahle, Eail of Ei roll 
Keeper of Great Seal, Eail of Selkirk. 

Deputy, J H Mackenzie, Esq 
Lord Drivy Seal, Earl Dalhousie, K T. 

Knight -MariscJial, 

Master of the Household, Duke of Aigyll, 
K.T 

Standai d Bearer, Earl of Lauderdale 
Ld High Commissioner, Loid Belhaven 
Lord Justice General, Right hlon. D. 
McNeiU. 


Lord Justice Cleric, Rt. Hon. John 
Inglis. 

Lord Advocate, Right Hon. J Moncreiff. 
Solicitor- General, G. Young, Esq 
Lord Cleric of the Begister, Right Hon. 

Sir W, Gibson Craig, Bart 
Deputy Cleric of the Megister, W. P. 
Dundas, Esq. 

Commander of the Forces, Major-General 
E. W. F Walker, C B. 

Assistant Adjutant- General, Colonel Sir 
«r. Douglas, K C B. 

Ibelahl. 

Lord Lieutenant, Lord Wodehouse. 

Chief Secretary and Keeper of Hr ivy 
Seal, Right Hon. C, S Fortescue 
Under Secretary, Major-General Sir T, 
A Larcoin, K C B 
Chief Clei Ic, R. N Matheson, Esq. 

State Steward, Viscount St Lawrence. 
Fmvate Secret aiy, Edward R. Wode- 
house, Esq 

Chaniberlain, Hon Henry Leeson, 

Lord Chancellor, Right Hon. M Brady. 

Secretary, M Perrin, Esq 
Master of the Bolls, Right Hon T B. C. 
Smith 

Attorney -General, Right Hon. J. A. 
Lawson, LL D 

Solicit 01 - General, Edward Sullivan, Esq 
Commander of the Forces, General Sir 
Hugh Rose, G C B 

Military Secretai y, Lieutenant- Colonel 
E A. Wliitmoie. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN AMBASSADORS. 

BEITISH AMBASS., ETC , ABROAD. EOREION AMBASS. IN ENaLAND. 

America .... . .Hon. Sii F W A Biuce, G C B. . . Charles F Adams, Esq. 

Argent. Bepub Edward Thointon, Esq , C B. . . . . .M Balcaice 

Austria Right Hon Lord Bloomfield, G C B Count Apponyi. 

Bavaria Sii H F How ard, K C B Bai on de Cetto. 

Belgium Loid Hm/aid de Walden, G C B. . .M. Van de Weyer. 

Brazil Edwaid Thornton, Esq , C B. ...... 

Central America(y B B. Mathew, Eoq, C B Senor Carlos Gutierrez. 

Chill W, T Thomson, E&q Don Manuel Cai vallo. 

China ........ Sir Rutheiford Alcock, K C B .... 

Colmnhia Robert Bunch, Esq General Mosquera. 

Denmarh .... Sir Aug. Berkeley Paget, K C B. . Lieut -General Bulow. 

Fquaior Lieut -Col Edward St. J Heale, CBM. Flores 

Fiance Right Hon Earl Cowley, G.C.B. , .Prince de la Tour d’ Auvergne. 

^Gerrn. Gonfed. Sir Alev Malet, Bart B. R. Hebeler, Esq {Cons. Gen.) 

Greece ........ Hon. Edward M. Eiskine 

Hanover ^ Count Kielmansegge. 

Hanse Towns ..John Ward, Esq,, C.B M. Sclileiden 

Italy Hon. H. G. Elliot Marquis d’Azegho. 

Japan Sir Harry Parkes, K 0 B, 

Mexico Hon. F. C Scarlett, C B Senor Duran, 

Morocco Sir John H. D. Hay, K.C.B 

H eiherlands • « Sir J * R, Milhanke, Bart. ««.•»•.... Baron Bentinck, 

Fersia Charles Alison, Esq. C.B .Mahmoud Khan. 

Feru ........ Hon. W . S. Jerningham. M. Federico L. Barreda. 
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BEITISH AMBASS , ETC , ABEOAB. EOEEIG^N AMBASS. El^aLANB. 

Tortugal .... Sir A C Magenis, K C B Count de Lavradio. 

Trussia Loid Augustus Loffcus, K C B . . Count BeinstorlF. 

Mussia .... Bt Hon Sii And Buchanan, K C.B Bai on de Brunnow. 

Saxo7?g Hon Chas. Aug Muiray, CB . . Caunt Vitzthum d’Eckstadt 

Spain . Sir J F Crainpton, Bart, K.C B . .Maiquis de Molms 

Sweden Hon G S. S Jerningham . .. Count Wachtmeister, 

Switzerland . Bear-Adm Hon E. A, J Harris, C B John Bapp, Esq Gen^ 

Tmlcey Right Hon Lord Lyons, G.C B . . . ,M. Musurus. 

Venezuela . . . George Fagan, Esq 


Wurtemhurg , .G. J. R. Gordon, Esq. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

ELECTED JULY, 1865. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF PLACES REPRESENTED, WITH THE 
RESPECTIVE MEMBERS. 

Fiest. — As they stood at the dissolution of the late Parliament 

Secondly — The Memheis elected to the Hew Pailiament, and the unsuccessful 
Candidates^ with the Votes polled foi each 

Memheis elected are m Roman Type, — Unsuccessful Candidates in Italics, 


ENGLAND AND WALES-SOO Members. 

The Counties are Punted in Capitals. 


MEIIBEES OE THE LATE PAELIAMENT 
AT THE DISSOLUTION. 


MEMBEES ELECTED TO THE 
NEW PAELIAAIENT. 


Ahingdon — John Thomas Homs 

Andover — Hon Dudley F Foitescue 
William H Ilumpheiy 
Anglesey— Sii R B W Bulkoley, Bait 
Lord Edwaid G F Howard 
Ashburton — John Haivey Astell 
A<ihton-un-Lyne—'Rt Hon T M Gibson 
Aylesbu'ry — T Tynngham Beinaid 
Samuel Geoige Smith 
Banbury — Sir C. Euiwicke Douglas 


Barnstaple — Lt.-Col. John D F Davie 
Richard Biemridge 


William Tite 
Arthur Edwin Way 

Beaumaris^ S{c — Hon W" Oven Stanley 
Bedeoed— Colonel Richai d T Gilpm 
F C. Hastings Russell 
Bedford' — Samuel Wliitbi ead 

Lieut -Colonel William Stuart 

Beeks — Hon P P Bouvene 
John Walter 
Richard Benyon 


Col Hon C H Lindsay 
John Thomas Noiris 
Hon Dudley F Fortescue 1 
William H Humpheiy j 
Sir R B W Bulkelev, Bart 
Loid Edward G F Howaid 
Robert Jardine 
Right Hon T M Gibson 
Samuel George Smith 1 

H M Rothschild j 

Bernard Samuelson 
Chaj les Bell 

Sir C. Bui wide Douglas 
Sir G Stucley, Bart 
Thomas Cave 
— Gim/n 
— HawJcins 

W illiam Tite *1 

Lieut -Col James M. Hogg / 
Hon. W 0 Stanley 
F C Hastings Russell \ 

Colonel R T Gilpin / 

Samuel 'Wliitbi ead 
Lieut -Colonel William Stuart 
M Chamheis 


Ho contest 

Ho contest 
Ho contest 
Ho contest 
Ho contest 

Ho contest 

206 

165 

160 

36 ^ 

331 

302 

262 

Ho contest 
Ho contest 
Ho contest 

574 

476 

345 


Lieut -Colonel L Lindsay 2227 

Richaid Benjon 2192 

Sii Chailes Russell, Bart. 2117 

John TValter 1813 

Lord Vffington 1809 

jSh». B. P. Bouvene 1583 
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Serwic7c-u^ on- Tweed — Dud. C. Majori- 
bauks 

W.W Cargill 

Beverley — Colonel Hemy Edwards 
James Robeit Walker 

Beiodley—Bix T E Winmngton, Bart. 
JBirJcenhead — John Laud 

Birmingham — ^William Scbolefield 
John Blight 

Blachhurn — William Henry Hornby 
James Pilkington 


Bodmin — Hon E P Leveson-Gower 
James Wyld 

Bolton — Lieut -Colonel William Giay 
Thomas Baines 


Boston — Meabiim Staniland 
John W, Malcolm 

Bradford—lUmy W Wickham 

William Edwaid Forster 

Brecenoce — Major Hon. G C Morgan 

Brecknock — Colonel Lloyd V. Watkins 
Bridgnorth— Whitmoie 
J ohn Pritchard 

Bridgwater — Colonel C J K, Tynte 
Alex. William Kmglake 

Bridyort — Thomas Alexander Mitchell 
Kukman D Hodgson 
Brighton — James White 
Henry Moore 

Bristol — Hon F H F Berkeley 

William H. Gore Langton 

Bucks — C aledon George Du Pi 6 

Bight Hon. Benjamin Disraeli 
Eohert B Haivey 

Buckingham — Sir Harry Verney, Bart 
John G 'Hubbaid 

Bury (Lane.) Bight Hon Frederick Peel 

Bury St, JEJdmunds — Lord Alfred Hervey 
Joseph A. Hard- 
castle 

Caine — Bight Hon. Bohert Lowe 
CAM,BEii>Gi-E — Henry John Adetme 
Hon, Eliot T Yoike 
Lord G J Manners 
Cambridge --4C(miieth Macaulay 
Francis S. Powell 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

Dud. C. Majoribanks 396 

Alexander Mitchell 367 

W W Cargill 295 

— JELuUack 268 

Colonel H, Edwards * 689 

Chiistopher Sykes 637 

David Keane 493 

Sir T E Wmnington, Bait. No contest 
John Laird 2108 

DC M JaeJeson 1073 

JoTju Blight \ No contest 

WiUiam Scbolefield / contest 

William Heniy Hornby 1025 

Joseph Feilden 912 

James BilJcington 749 

— Bolter 552 

Hon E F. Leveson-Gower 263 

James Wyld 238 

— Well 114 

Lient -Colonel William Gray 1022 
Thomas Barnes 977 

— Boye 863 

— Gihh 726 

John W Malcolm 646 

Thomas PaiTy 465 

Meaburn Staniland 453 

Henry W Wickham *1 

William Edw^ard Foister J 

Major Hon G C Moigan No contest 


John Pritchard 
Sir John D Acton 
Henry Whitmore 
Henry Westropp 
Alexandei W. Kmglake 
Sir J, V Shelley, Bart. 
Thomas Ale\ Mitchell 
Kukman D Hodgson / 

James White 
Henry Fawcett 
Heniy Moor 
Hon. F H F Berkeley 
Sii S M Peto, Bait. 

T Brem anile 

Caledon Geoige Du Pie ^ 

Right Hon Benj Disraeli > 

Robert B Harvey j 

Sir HaiTv Verney, Bart. \ 

John G Hubbard j 

Robert N Philips 

Right Hon BredencTc Beel 
Joseph A Hardcastle 
Edward Green 
Lord A. Hervey 
Right Hon Robert Lowe 
Viscount Royston 1 

Lord G. J Manners > 

Richard Young J 

William h'orsyth 
Francis S. Powell 
Colonel Torrens 
W. D. Chnstie 


No contest 


No contest 


No contest 

595 

572 

331 

300 

266 

No contest 
No contest 
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THE LATE PARLIAMENT. 


THE NEW PAELIAMENT. 


Cmibridg Hon S. H. Walpole 
Unwersity J Charles Jasper Selwyn 
Oantei hury — Higlit Hon. Lord Atli« 
lumney 

H A Butler Johnstone 

Cardiff, — Lt -Col J F. D C Stuait 
CARDiaAN-— Lt -Col Wm. T. B. Powell 

Cardigan, S^c , — Capt Ed, Lewis Pryse 
Wilfrid Lawson 
Edmund Potter 

Carmarthen — David Jones 
David Pugh 

Carmarthen, ^c . — William Morris 
Carnarvon— Hon. B G D Pennant 
Carnarvon, <^c — Chailes Wynne Finch 
Chatham — Ma] or- General Sir J. M F. 
Smith 

Cheltenham — Colonel F W F. Beikeley 

Chester, North — George Cornwall Logh 
Hon. Wil])i Egoitoii 


Eight Hon S H Walpole 
Chailes Jasper Selwyn 
H. A Butler Johnstone 
J. W. Huddlestone 
Major William JOyon 
Colonel A S Adair 
Lt.-Col J.F.D C Stuart 
Sir Thomas Lloyd, Bart. 

David Davies 
Capt Edward Lewis Pryse 
W, Nicholson Hodgson 
Edmund Potter 
Wilfrid Lawson 
David Jones 
David Pugh 
William Morris 
Hon E G. D Pennant 
W B. Hughes 
Aithur J Otway 
Admiral G Dlliof 
Chailes Schieiber 

Col F, W D JBerJceley 
Geoige Coinuall Lcgh 
Hon. Wilbi. Egeiton 


^ No contest 

767 

737 

613 

614 

No contest 
1510 
1149 

No contest 

615 
601 
586 

No contest 

No contest 
No contest 
No contest 
986 
704 
1157 
1129 

^ No contest 


South — Sn P do M G Egcrton, 
Bart 

John ToUemache 


Chester — Earl Giosvenor 

Philip S. Humbeiston 


Chichester — Lord H G. C G Lennox 
John Abel Smith 

Chip]jenham — William John Lysley 

Eichd Pom uddocke Long 

Uhnst church — Eear-Adm J E. Walcott 

Ciiencester — Allen Alex Bathmst 

Hon. AsMey G. J. Ponsonby 

Clitheroe — J. Turner Hopwood 
Cochermouth — John Steel 

Eight Hon. Lord Naas 
Colchester — Taverner John Miller 
Philip 0 Papillon 

Cornwall, Fast — Tho J Agar Eobartes 
Nicholas Kendall 
West — Eichaid Davey 
John St Aubyn 
Covent} y — Morgan Treheino 

Henr^ William Eaton 


CiicJclade, tjc — Ambrose L, Goddaid 
Loid Ashley 

Cumbielane,AJ.— Hon C W G Howard 
WiUiani Mai shall 
West — Capt Heniy Lowther 
Hon.P. S. Wyndham 


Sii P. de M. G, Egeiton, 

) 


Bart 

[ 

No contest 

John ToUemache 

Eail Giosvenoi 

J 

1372 

William H Gladstone 


913 

Menry Cecil Maikes 


574 

William Fenton 


626 

Loid H G C G. Lennox 
John Abel Smith 

\ 

J 

No Qpntest 

Sir John Neeld, Bart. 

280 

Gabiiel Goldney 


201 

William John Lysley 


172 

Eeai-Adin J E. Walcott 


211 

F, F Bui he 


143 

Allen A Bathuist 


296 

Hon. Ealph H. Dutton 


222 

Julian Goldsmid 


172 

Eichaid Foit 


No contest 

John Steel 

Eight Hon Lord Naas 

} 

No contest 

John Guidon Eebow 


688 

Taverner John Miller 


647 

Bhilip 0 BapiUon 


559 


Tliomas J Agai Eobaxtes 
Nicholas Kendall 
Eichard Davey 
John Si Aubyn 
Hemy W Eaton 
M Tieherne 
Fdward F Floiver 
2Iasoti Jones 
Ambiose L Goddaid 
Daniel Gooch 
Lo)d Fliot 

Hon C W G Howard 
William Marshall 
Captain Henry Lowther 
Hon. P. S. Wyndham 


j> No contest 

^ No contest 

2489 

2101 

2302 

2259 

978 

879 

772 

"I No contest 


No contest 


TT 
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Darimouth — Jolin Hardy 
Henbiq-h — Sir W W Wynn, Bart. 

Colonel B M Biddnlpli 
Denbigh^ Sfc. — Townsliend Mamwaiing 
Deebx, North — Loid G H Cavendisfi 
William Pole Thornhill 
„ South — Thomas William Evans 

William Mundy 

Dei by — Michael Thomas Bass 
Samuel Beale 


JC>eij«^;5^--Chiistopher Baiby Griffith 
Sir Thomas Bateson, Bart. 
Dewnjgort — William B Ferrand 
Thomas Brassey 


Devon, North — Hon C. H. B Trefasis 
Thomas Dyke Acland 
„ South — Sir Lawience Palk, Bart. 

Samuel T Kekewich 
Dorchester — Bichard Brinsley Sheridan 
Lieut.-Col Charles H Stmt 

Doeset — Hon. W H B Portman 
Henry Gerard Sturt 
John Floyer 

Dover — Bear-Ad. Sir H. J Leeke, K.C.B. 
William Nicol 


Droitwich — Bight Hon. Sir John S. 

Pakmgton, Bart. 

Dudley — H. Brmsley Sheridan 

Deeham, North — B Buncombe Shafto 
Sir H. WiUiam&on, Bt. 

South — Heniy Pease 
James Faiier 

Durham — Bight Hon J B Mowbray 
John Henderson 

Essex, North — Bt. Hon W. Beresfoid 
Charles Du Cane 

South — Thomas Wm. Bramston 
J. W. Peny Watlmgton 

Dvesham — Edward Holland 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. Bourne 

Dxeter — Bichard Sommers Gard 
Lord Courtenay 
Dye — Sir E C. Kemson, Bart. 

Finshiry — Sir S. Morton Poto, Bart. 
Wihiam Cox 


Flint— L ord Richard Grosvenor 


THE NEW PAELIAMBNT. 


John Haidy 

Sii W. W Wynn, Bart. \ 
Col B. M. Biddulph J 

Tovvnsliend Mainwaring 
Loid G H Cavendish 1 
William Jackson Jf 

C. B Colvile 
Thomas W Evans 
William Mundy 
William T Cox 
Michael Thomas Bass 
S Films oil 
Samuel Beale 

Christopher Dai by Giiffitli 1 
Sir Thomas Bateson, Bait. / 
Jolm Fleming 
William B Ferrand 
Thomas Brassey 
Thomas Bliinn 
Hon C H B Trefusis 1 
Thomas Dyke Acland / 
Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart. \ 
Samuel T. I51ekewicli / 
Lieut,- Col Charles H Stmrt 
Bichaid Brinsley Sheiidan 
- Wolf 

Hon. W H. B Portman “| 
Henry Gerard Stmt I 

John h'loyer j 

Major Alexander G. Dickson 
Chailcs K Fieslffield 
Viscount Bu/ y 
Thomas JEiistace Smith 
Bight Hon Sir J. S. Faking* 
ton, Bart. 

H Brmsley Shendan 
id Wyatt Truscoit 
Sir H. Williamson, Bart. 

B. Duncombe Shafto 
Son, Q- Barrington 
Joseph 'VMiitwell Pease 
Captain C F Suitees 
Captain Beaumont 
Bight Hon J B. Mowbray \ 
John Heiideison / 

Charles Du Cane 
Sir Thos B. Western, Bart. 

Right Son W Bet esford 
Hem'y J Selwyn 
Lord Eustace Cecil 

R, B Wingfield Balcer 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Bourne 
Edward Holland 
— Sai 3 IS 

Lord Courtenay 1 

Jolm D Colei idge j 

Sir E C. Kemson, Bait. 

W. MeCullagh Toriens 
Alderman Andrew Lusk 
William Cox 
— Bhilhps 
— JPerfitf 

Lord Richard Grosvenor 


No contest 
No contest 
No contest 
No contest 


No contest 


No contest 
No contest 


> No contest 


•I No 
J contest 
509 
270 
2888 
2689 
2210 
3401 
3211 
2925 

No contest 


No contest 

No contest 
8180 
7959 
5100 
866 
316 

No contest 
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Mini, cfc . — Sir John Haniner, Bart. 
Frame — Lord Edward Thynne 

Gateshead — Right Hon William Hutt 
Glamoe&an— Oiiiistopher li M Talbot 
Heniy Hussey Vivian 

(j('Lo’ZTiwsi,Fast — Robert Staynei Holford 

SirM E Hicks Beach, 

„ West — Lt -Col R H.E.Kmgscote 

John Rolt 

Gloucester— 13.0X1 C P. E. Berkeley 
John Joseph Powell 

Grantham— W , E Welhy- Gregory 
Hon E. J. Tollemache 

Greenwich, ^ c , — Aid David Salomons 
WiUiain Angeistem 


Great Grunshy — John Chapman 

Gmldfoi d—^Yll\laxn Bovill 

Guildford Onslow 

Halifax — Rt. Hon Sii C Wood, Bai't. 
James Stausfeld 

Haitts, North — William W B Beach 
Geoige Sclatei -Booth 

„ South — Hon Ralph H, Dutton 
Sir Jerv 0 Jervoisc, Bt. 
Harwich — Captain H. J W. Jervis 

Lieut -Col. Hon R T. Rowley 


Hastings — Erederick Hoith 

Hon. G. Waldegrave Leslie 


Haverfordwest, ^ c — J. H. Scourfield 

Heist on — John Jope Rogers 

Heeefokd — James King King 

Loid Mont W Graham 
Humphrey E ISIildmay 
Hereford-Coloxiol H, M Clifford 
Geoige Clive 

EIeetfoed — Sii E G E L. B.Lytton,Bt. 
Abel Smith 
Henry E Surtees 

Heitfoid — Eight Hon W F Cowper 

Sii W M. T Earquhai, Bait. 
Honiion — A D R* W B Cochrane 
Geoige Moffatt 

Hoi sham — W. R. S. V. Fitzgerald 


THE ipiW PAELIAMENT. 


Sir John Hanmer, Bart. 

No contest 

Majoi-Gen Sir H Rawlmson 

206 

J.W I) T WicJcham 

183 

Right Hon William Hutt 
Chiistopher R M Talbot \ 

No contest 

No contest 

Henry Hussey Vivian J 

Robert Stayner Holfoid \ 

Sir M. E H Beach, Bait / 

No contest 

Lt -Col R N E Kingscote\ 
John Rolt J 

No contest 

William P Pi ice 

854 

Charles J Monk 

774 

A S Kennard 

726 

John Hemy Thoiold 

432 

William Eaile Welby 

404 

Hon F J Tollemache 

315 

Alderman David Salomons 

4499 

Sir Chailes J Bright 

3691 

Sir J H Maxwell, Bart, 

2328 

— Langley 

190 

— Hay } 1 $ 

116 

John Elides 

571 

John Chapman 

485 

Guildfoid Onslow 

333 

William Bovull 

318 

IF TF. FococTc 

228 

James Stansfeld ^ 

Edw ai d Aki oy d J 

No contest 

William W B Beach 

1814 

Geoige Sclatei -Booth 

1721 

Sir H Mildmay, Bait, 

1493 

Sii J C Jeivoise, Bait. 
Colonel H Hamlyn Pane J 

No contest 

Captain H J W Jcivis 

209 

John Kelk 

194 

M Wills 

117 

Fitz]ames Stephen 

77 

Hon G Waldegiave Leslie 

749 

Patrick Fiancis Robertson 

737 

FiedeyicTc North 

725 

J F Gorst 

591 

J. H Scourfield 

314 

Captain Hon, — Fdivardes 

222 

Adolphus W. Young 

154 

Major S M Grylls 

James King King 1 

144 


Sii Joseph Bailey, Bart. > No contest 
Michael Biddulph J 

Richaid BaggaUay 510 

Geoige Clive 499 

Colonel H M Clifford 483 

Hon H E' Cowper 2537 

Sir E. G. E L B Lytton, Bart. 2185 
Heniy E Suitees 2178 


Abel Smith 

2447 

Right lion W. E. Cowper 1 
Sii W M T Eaiquluu, Bt. j 

No contest 

Pied, D Goldsmid 

171 

A D R W B Cochrane 

140 

F M Bichaids 

88 

Robert H Hurst 

164 

W, E. S, r, Fitzgerald 

159 
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Middersjield — Edward A. Leatham 

Hijntikgeoh — Edward Fellowes 

Lord Robert Montagu 

Huntingdon — Lt.-Gen Rt. Hon J. Peel 
Thomas Baring 

Baron M. A de Rothschild 
Ijpsimch — J. Chevallier Cobbold 
Hugh Edwaid Adair 


Kendal — Greorge Carr Grlyn 

Kent, Kast—Biv B W Bridges, Bait. 

Sii E. C. Dei mg, Bart. 

„ West — Viscount Holmesdale 

Sir Edmund Eilmer, Bart 


Kidderminster — Lt ‘Col. Hon. L White 

Kingston-on-Hull — James Clay 
Joseph Somes 


Knareshoro^ — Basil Thomas Woodd 
Thomas Collins 

Fredeiic Doulton 
J ames C. Lawrence 


Lan CAS tee, JVc»r7^ — Col J Wilson Patten 
Marq. of Hartmgton 
„ South — Hon A. F Egeiton 

Wm John Legh 
Charles Turner 


Lancaster — Edward M Fen^vvick 
H. W. Schneider 

Launceston — Thomas C Haliburton 
Leeds — Edward Baines 

George S Beecroffc 

Leicestee, — LoidJ. J R Manners 

Ed. Bourch. Haitopp 

„ South — Chas. William Packe 

Viscount Cuizon 
Leicester — William Unwin Heygate 
Peter Alfred Taylor 

Gathoine Hardy 
HomC.S.B H K. Lennox 

Henry B W. Brand 
J ohn George Blencowe 


[l865. 


THE NEW PAELIAMENT. 


Lieut.-Col T P. Crosland 
JEJdward A Leatham 
Edward Fellowes 1 

Lord Robert Montagu j 

Lt -Gen Rt Hon. J. Peel 1 

Thomas Baring J 

Baron M A de Rothschild 
Hugh Edwaid Adair 
J. Chevallier Cobbold 
H. W West 
W Tidmas 
George Cair Glyn 
Sir B W Bridges, Bart. 

Sir E C Dei mg, Bait. 

Sir K Knatchhullj JBart, 
Viscount Holmesdale 
W. Hart Dyke 

Sir John JjuhbocTc, Bart. 
William Anger stem 
Albeit Giant 

Lieut -Col Hon. L White 
James Clay 
C M Norwood 
Joseph Somes 
Joseph Hoa'ie 
Basil Thomas Woodd 
Isaac Holden 
Thomas Collins 
Thomas Hughes 
Fiedeiic Doulton 
James C Lawrence 
James Haig 

Colonel J. Wilson Patten \ 
Marquis of Haitington j 
Hon Algernon F. Egeiton 
Chailes Turner 
Right Hon W. E. Gladstone 
William John Legh 
— Hegioood 
— Thompson 
Edward M Fenwick 
H. W Schneider 
Kdivard Lawrence 
Alexander H. Campbell 
George S. Beecroft 
Edward Barnes 
Viscount Amherleg 
Lord John J R Manners 
Edward Bourch Hai topp 
Chailes H Fiewen 
Charles William Packe 1 

Viscount Curzon j 

John Dove Hax'iis 
Petei Alfred Taylor 

William Zhncin Heygate 
Arthur Walsh 
Gathoine Hardy 
— Hmdmaich 
Hon Henry B, W. Brand 
Loid Pelham 
— Chnsiie 

Sir Adolphus Slade, Bart. 


1019 

787 

No contest 


No contest 

No contest 
992 
910 
904 
774 

No contest 
3208 
3195 
2919 
4133 
4054 
3890 
3861 
285 
270 
2583 
2547 
1910 
1374 
156 
127 
123 
6373 
6280 
4743 
514 

No contest 

9171 

8806 

8786 

8476 

7703 

7653 

713 

687 

665 

No contest 
3223 
3045 
2902 
2305 
1854 
1599 

No contest 

2295 

2199 

1945 

214 

208 

137 

325 

324 

292 

232 
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nchfieU-hoY^ Alfied H Paget 

Majoi Hon A H. A Anson 

Lincoln, James Banks Stanhope 

SnM J Cholnieley,Bt 
„ South — Rt.Hon Sii J Tiollope,Bt 
Lieut -Col Geo H. Packe 
Lincoln — Charles Seely 

John Biamley Moore 

Lislceard^Biv Arthur W Buller 
Lhoeri^ool — Thos Berry Horsfall 

Jos Christopher Ewart 

London — Sir James Duke, Bt. 

Robert Wygiam Crawford 
Baion L N de Rothschild 
George Joachim Goschen 

lAidlStB -C&-pt. Hon G H. W \V Clive 
Sir Wm. Aug. Fiaser, Bait. 

Ln/me Leg is — Colonel Wilham Piuncy 

Lgmington — W A Mackinnon, Jun, 

Loid George C. G. Lennox 

Lynn Ilegis — Right Hon Lord Stanley 
John Hemy Guiney 

Macclesfield — John Biocklehui st 

Edward Christ. Egerton 

William Lee 
Chailes Buxton 


Maldon — G M Wanen Peacocke 
T Sutton Western 

Malmesbury — Viscount Andover 

Malton — Hon C W W. Fitzwilliam 
James Brown 

Manchester — Thomas Bazley 

James Aspmall Turner 

Marlborough — Lord E A C B Biuce 
Henry B. Baimg 

Gt iLfoiZow— Lieut -Col T P Williams 
Lieut -Col B. W Knox 

Mar y I eh one— JjOx a Fermoy 
Haivey Lewis 

Meeioneth — William W E Wjnne 

Merthyr Tydml — Rt Hon H A. Bruce 
Middlesex— Robert Hanbuiy 
Viscount Enfield 
Midhursi — W. Townley Mitford 


THE NEW PAELIAMENT. 


Major Hon AHA Anson 302 

Colonel Richaid Dyott 257 

Lo^ d Alfred II Paget 209 

James Banks Stanhope 1 -vt j 

Sir M J Cholmeley, Bart / 

Right Hon Sii J Trollope, Bart.\ Ho 
Lieut -Col G H Packe J contest 

Charles Seely 878 

Edward Heneage 872 

John Pramley Moore 764 

Sir Aithur W Buller Ho contest 

Thomas Berry Horsfall 7866 

Samuel R Graves 7500 

Joseph C Lwart 7160 

George Joachim Goschen 7102 

Robert Wygram Crawford 7086 

Alderman LawTence 6637 

Baton L H de Rothschild 6525 

Geoyge Lyall 4197 

P U Poivlei 4086 

Capt Hon G H W. W Clive 236 
John Edm Severne 209 

Sir William Yaidley, Bart. 137 
John Wright Tieeby 116 

John C Maxclcshaw 107 

W A Mackinnon, Jun. 192 

Loid G C G Lennox 174 

Thomas Lfoi ton 25 

Right Hon Loid Stanley 445 

Sir T. Fow^cll Buxton 401 

Hon F Walpole 339 

Edwai'd Chiist Egerton 471 

John Brocklehuist 469 

David Chadwich 421 

William Lee 869 

James Whatman 867 

F L Betts 838 

J Wardlaio 801 

G M Waiien Peacocke 461 

Ralph A Earle 420 

T, Sutton Western 394 

Viscount Andover 157 

— Talbot 136 

Hon C W W Fitzwmiaml , 

James Brown ) 

Thomas Bazley 7909 

Edw aid James 6698 

Jacob Bright 5562 

Alderman Heyivood 4242 

Lord E A C. B Bruce 1 -vr . . 

Hemy B Baung ) 

Colonel T P Williams 1 -vr i. i. 

Colonel W B Knox / ^ ° 

Harvey Lewds 7159 

Thomas Chambeis 6188 

Lot d Fet moy 4121 

Wilham R M Wynne 610 

David Williams 579 

Right Hon H A Biuce Ho contest 
Robert Culling Hanbury 1 -wy r . 

Viscount Enfield ^ | 

W Towmley Mitford Ho contest 


7159 

6188 

4121 

610 

579 

Ho contest 
■ Ho contest 
Ho contest 
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Monmouth — Charles Ocfc S Morgan 

Lieut -Col P G H Sonieiset 
Momioui\ S^c — Crawshay Bailey 
Montoomeey — Chailes W W AYynn 
Montgomery , — Hon.C.R I) H Tracy 

Morpeth — Rt Hon. Sir G. Grey, Bart. 
Mewm h — Grosvenor Hodgkmson 
John Handley 

JS'ewcastle-under-Jjyme — William Jackson 
William Mm ray 

Newcastle-'\ Rt. Hon T E Headlam 
on4yne /Som. Arch Beaumont 

Ifewporiy 'I Robert William Kcnnaid 
I. of Wight j Philip L Pow ys Lyhbe 

Hoefole, Bast — Lt -Col. Hon. W C. W. 
Coke 

Edwaid Howes 

„ West — George W P. Bentinck 

Brampton Gordon 


Morthalleiton — W Battie Wiighfcson 

Kobthampton'( Lord Burghley 

Noi thj George Waid Hunt 
„ South — Sir R Kmghtley, Bart 

Col. Hemy Caitw light 

Northampton— Charles Gilpin 
Lord Henley 


IN‘obthumbeb-1 Eaii Percy 

LAND, Not fh f Sir M W Ridley, Bart 
South — Wentw B Beaumont 
Hon Hen G. Liddell 
Norwich — Edwaid Warner 

Sir William Russell, Bart , C.B 


Hotting-- 1 LoicI Robert R P. Clinton 
HAM, Nor ih J Rt Hon J E. Denison 

„ South — William Hodgson Barrow 
Loid Stanhope 

Nottingham — Charles Paget 

Sir Robeit J. Clifton, Bart. 


Oldham — John Morgan Cobbett 
John T. Hibbeit 


OXPOBD— Right Hon. J. W Henley 
Lieut -Col J. Sidney Horth 
lieut -Col. Jtilm W, Pane 
Oa/ortZ— Right H«>n Ed^axd Cardwx-ll 
Charles Heate 


THE NEW PAEIIAMENT. 


Charles Oct. S Morgan 1 . 

Colonel P G H Someisot ) contest 

Crawshay Bailey Ho contest 

Chailes W W Wynn No contest 

Hon. C R D H Tracy 436 

Captaiii T L Nampton 371 

Right Hon Sir G Grey, Bt No contest 
Grosvenoi Hodgkmson \ contest 

Lord A P. Clinton / 

William S Allen 520 

Edmund Buckley 494 

— Wise 166 

Alderman J Cowen 2941 

Right Hon T E Headlam 2477 

Som A. Beaumont 2060 

C W. Maitm 309 

Robert W Kennard 307 

Mon A W, Menhert 230 

Edwaid Howes 3100 

Clare S Read 2985 

Sir Thomas Beauchamp 213P0 

Li -Col Mon, WOW, CoTce 1994 
William Bagge 2710 

Hon Thomas de Grey 2611 

Sir W. Jones, Bart, 2123 

Brampton Gurdon 2088 

Chailes H Mills 239 

— Johns 190 

Loid Buigliley "I 

Geoi ge \\ ard Hunt j 

Sii R Kniglitley, Bart 2206 

Colonel Heniy Caitwright 2091 

Lord Fi edericlc Fitzroy 205 1 

Loid Henley 1269 

Chailes Gilpm 1250 

— Molroyd 1029 

— Stopfoicl 950 

Sii William Russell, Bt. C.B. 1814 

Edward Warner 1837 

A Goldsmid 1442 

BMC Wafers 1372 

Right Hon J. E Denison 1 -vr , , 
Lord Ediv Pelham Cbnton / 


No contest 
No contest 


William Hodgson Bariow 
Loid Stanhope 


^ No contest 


Samuel Moiley 

2393 

Sir Robert J Clifton, Bait. 

2352 

Charles Baget 

2327 

A, G Marten 

2242 

Jolm T Hibbeit 

llOi 

John Platt 

1075 

John Morgan CoVbett 

899 

— Spuds 

816 

Rigbt Hon. J W. Henley 1 
Lieut -Col J. Syd North 1 

No contest 

Lieut -Col Jolni W Fane J 


liight Hon E Cardwell 1 
Charles Neate j 

No contest 
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Oxford 1 Bight Hon. W. E Gladstone 
UniversUif 'Biv William Heatlicoto, Bait 

Pembeoke — G eorge Loit Phillips 
^enihroTce, ^c . — Sir Hugh O. Owen, Bait 

JPenryn Thomas G Baring 

Samuel Gurney 

JPeterho7 o’ — Thomson Haukey 

George Hammond Whalley 

Feiersfield^nt Hn Sii W G H JollilFe,B 
JBlymouth — Sir E Porrett Collier 
Walter Morrison 

jPontefract — H C E Childers 
Samuel Watei house 

PooZo — G. Woodioffe Franklyn 
Henry D Seymour 

JBortsmouth — Sir J D H Elphinstone,Bt. 

Et.Hon Sir E.T. Baling, Bt. 


Freston — Chailes Pascoe Gienfcll 

Sir Thomas G Hcbketh, Bart. 
Eadnoe — Sir John B Walsh, Biiit. 
New Bad nor — Ei chard Gieen Piico 
Beading — Sii F H Goldsmid, Bait. 
Geoige J Shaw Lefevre 

Bet gate — G. W. G. Leveson- Gower 


JEast Befford — Vibcount Galway 

Francis J S Foljarahe 
Bichmond — Maimaduke W will 
Sii Eoiindcll Palmer 
P/^;o?z-— John Greenwood 

Eeg Arthur Vjner 

Boclidale — Thomas B. Potter 
BocJiester — Philip W Mai tin 

Seijeant John A Kinglake 

Eutland — Hon Geraid J. Hoel 
Hon G H Heathcote 
Bye — Wilham Alexander Mackinnon 

St, Jrc5— Henry PauH 

Salford — John Cheetham 
Salii>hu)y — Lieut -General E P. Buckley 
Matthew Heni;y Marsh 

SandiLHch — E H Knatchhull-Hugesben 
Lord Claieiice E. Paget 

Scarhoro ^ — Sir J Y B Johnstone, Bait. 
John Dent Dent 

Shafteshury — Geoige GrenfeU Gl\n 


Sir William Heathcote, Bait. 3236 
Gathorne Hardy 1904 

Bf Son W B Gladstone 1724 
George Loit Phillips No contest 

Sii Hugh 0 Owen, Bart. 668 

— Sardmich 304 

Thomas G Baring *1 contest 

Samuel Gurney j 

Geoige Hammond Whalley 340 

Thomson Hankey 320 

William Wells 303 

Et Hon Sn W G H, Jolhj0Pe,Bt. No contest 
Sir E P Collier 1299 

Walter Moriison 1218 

B Stuait Lane 1147 

H C E Chdders 359 

Samuel Waterhouse 330 

William Mac A) tliur 288 

Henry D Se;ymour 258 

Chailes W^aiing 248 

S Lewin 178 

William H Stone 2164 

Seijeant Stexihen Gaselee 2103 

Sir J I) ElpJiinstone 1677 

Son J JBiuce 1559 

Sir Thomas G Hesketh, Bait. 

Captain F A Stanley 
Sir John B Walsh, Bait. 

Eichaid Green Piicc 
Sir F H Goldsmid, Bart. 

George J Shaw Lefevre 
SfeyJien Tuder 
G lY. G Lei eson- Gower 
Son E J Monson 
G Gihson Bichardson 
Yibcoinit Galway 
Fiancis J S Foljamhe 
Sir Eoiiudell Palmer 
Hon John C Dundas 
Eight Hon Sii C Wood, Bait. 216 


1 No 
J contest 
No contest 
No contest 
727 
717 
414 
473 
276 
11 

^ No contest 
\ No contest 


Captain Eoheit Keaisley 189 

John Greenwood 173 

Thomas B Potter No contest 

Philip W. Martin 855 

Serjeant J A Kinglake 792 

Alfred Smee 414 

Hon Geiaid J Noel I 

Hon G. H. Heathcote J 

Captain L B Mackinnon 180 

— Macdonald 172 

Henry Pauli 233 

— Viiian 177 

John Cheetham No contest 

Matthew Hemy Maisli 367 

E. W T Hamilton 312 

John Chapman 252 

E H Ivnatchbull-Hugessen 494 
Loid Clarence E Paget 477 

C Capper 413 

Sii J Y B Johnstone, Bart. 932 
John Dtmt Dent 674 

G J. Cayley 443 

George Gienfell Glyn No contest 
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Sheffield — John A Roehnok 
George Hadfield 


South Shields — Robert Ingham 
New Shoreham^ t^c . — Stephen Cave 

Sir Pei cy Burrell, Bt* 

Shreivshury — George Tomline 
Heniy Robertson 

Shhopshiee, NoHh — Hon Rowl. C Hill 
J R Oiinsby Gore 
„ South — Sir B Leighton, Bt 

Col Hon P.E Heibert 

SOMEESET, East~^\v William Miles, Bt 
Lt Col W F Knatchbiill 
„ R^e^^.-Sir A B P FA Hood,Bt 
W H P Goie Langton 
Southampton — William Digby Seymour 
Alderman W A Rose 


Southwarlc — John Locke 

Austen H Layard 

Staeeoed, I Right Hon C B. Adderley 
North /Viscount Ingestie 

„ South — Henry J W. H Foley 
William Orme Foster 
Stafford — Thomas Salt 

Aldermau Thomas Sidney 

Stamford — ^V iscount Ci anboui ne 

Sir S H Northcote, Bart. 
Stoclcport — John Ben]amin Smith 
Edward W Watkm 

Sto7ce‘On-Trent — Aid Wm T Copeland 
Pleniy R Gienfell 

Stroud — Geoige Pouletfc Sciope 

Right Hon Edwaid Horsman 

SUEEOLK, JSasi — Lord Hcnmkcr 

Sir FitzRoj Kelly 

„ West — Maj Wmdsor Paiker 

Lord A H C. Hervey 
Sunderland — Henry Fenwick 

Wm. Schaw Lindsay 

StTEEEY, Nast — Thomas Alcock 

Hon. P. J. Locke King 

„ West — Jolm Ivatt Biiscoe 

George Cnbitt 

SxJSSEX;, JE'(W^-~‘John George Dodson 
Viscount Pevensey 


[ 1 86 , 5 . 

THE KEW PAELIAIIEKT. 


John A Roebuck 
George Hadfield 
Hon J F Stuart Woitley 
T Camphell Foster 
Robert Ingham 
Stephen Cave 
Sii Percy Bun ell, Bart. 

James Hannen 
George Tomline 1 

William James Clement J 

J R Ormsby Gore 1 

Major Hon C H Cust j 

Robeit Jasper More 
Colonel Hon P E Herbeit 
Sir JB Leighton^ Bart. 

R JSrevill Grenville / 

Ricliaid H Paget j 

SirA B P F A Hood,Et'\ 
W H P Gore Langton / 

Russell Gurney * 

Geoige Mofiatt 
Aldei man W. A Bose 
T M Maclcay 
W F Seymour 
John Locke 

Austen H Layaid / 

Edward M Buller 
Right Hon C. B Adderley 
— Fisc Ingestre 
Hemy J W H Foley I 

William Oime Fostei / 

Michael A Bass 
Walter Meller 
Alderman Fochin 
Viscount Cianhoiirne / 

Sir S H Korthcote, Bait. J 

Edwaid W Watkm 


Jolm Benjamin Smith 
— Tipping 

A. J Beresford-Hope 
Heiiiy R Grenfell 
—Melly 

Right Hon Edward Horsman 
George Poulett Sciope 
Hon A J G Fonsonly 
Loid Henmker 1 

Sir FitzRoy Kelly j 


Major W Parker \ 

Loi’dA H C Hervey / 

Henry Fenwick 
James Hartley 
John Candlish 
Hon P J Locke King 
Charles Buxton 
— Feeh 
— BrodrieJc 

John Ivatt Biiscoe 1 

George Cubitt f 

John Geoige Dodson 
Loid E Cavendish 
W. Burrell 
B. Ahhoit 


3410 

3348 

2626 

1576 

No contest 
972 
891 
592 

No contest 

No contest 

1837 

1678 

1399 

No contest 


No contest 

1565 

1527 

1422 

1388 

447 

No contest 

4628 

4416 

4053 

No contest 

1090 

657 

575 

No contest 

733 

661 

595 

1463 

1373 

1277 

687 

685 

287 

No contest 


No contest 

1826 

1355 

1307 

3495 

3424 

3333 

3226 

No contest 

2821 

2647 

2463 

2316 
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Sussex, West — Cap Hon H Wyndham 
Col Walter B Barttelot 
Sivmsea, <^c — Lewis L Billwyn 

Tamworth — Biglit Hon Sii B Peel, Bt, 
John Peel 

Tmntovb— ki^xkx Mills 

Geo A Cave Bentmck 


Tamstoclc — Sii J S. Tielawny, Bart. 
Arthur J E. Russell 


Tewkesbury Mai tin 
John R Yoike 

Thetford — Hon A Hugh Baring 

Lord Fiedeiick J Pitzroy 

Tliirslc — Sir W P Gallwey, Bart. 
Tiverton — Viscount Palmei ston 
Hon Geo Denman 

Toines—S o\m Pender 

Alfi ed Seymour 

Toioer Hamlets — Acton Since Ayrton 
Chas S Butler 

Truro — Augustus Smith 

Piedenck M. Williams 

Tyneynoutk — Richai d Hodgson 

Wakefield — Sir John C D Hay, Bart 

WalUnyfoid — Richaid Malms 

Walsall — Chailes Forster 
Wareliam — John S. W. S E. D Drax 

Wai ringfon, Gilbert Grecnall 
Wahwicx, North — Charles N Newdegate 
W Davenport Bromley” 

South — Evelyn P Siiiiley 

Sir Charles Moi daunt. 
Bait 

Wanmok— George William J Repton 
Edwaid Gi eaves 

Wells — Eight. Hon Sii W G Hayter, Bt. 
Captain H H JollhSe 

Wenlock — Right Hon G C W Forester 
James Millies Gaskell 

Westhiiry — Sir Massey Lopes, Bart 
Westminster— till John V Shelley, Bart. 

Lieut -Gen Sii DeL. Evans 

Westmoeelaxd— Hon H C Lowther 
Earl of Bective 


THE HEW PAELIAMEHT, 


Hon Henry Wyndham 1 

Colonel Walter B BaittelotJ 

■ Ho contest 

Lewis L DiUwyn 

Ho contest 

Rt Hon Sii R Peel, Bart 

446 

John Peel 

287 

W, T S Daniel 

103 

Alexander C Barclay 

478 

Lord W Montagu Hay 

470 

F, W Cox 

292 

A Austin 

260 

A J. E Russell 

330 

Joseph D’A Samuda 

179 

Samuel Carter 

119 

F, Rummins 

93 

William Edwrard Dowdeswell 

190 

John R Yorke 

182 

James Martin 

150 

R J H Harvey 

193 

Hon A Hugh Baring 

137 

A1 del man Dakin 

69 

Sii W P Galhvey, Bart. 

Ho contest 

John W Wahond 

220 

Hon G Denman 

Alfied Seymoui 

John Pen del 

Lieut -Col W G. Datokins 
Com Hedfoid Fim,JR.N. 
Acton Smee Ayrton 

Chailes S Butlei / 

217 

210 

204 

162 

147 

Ho contest 

Capt. Hon J C. W Vivian ^ 
Fiederick M Williams J 

Ho contest 

George Otto Trevely’an 

494 

Richard Hodgson 

438 

W ilham H Leathani 

507 

Sir John C D Hay, Bart 

457 

Sii Wentworth Dilke, Bart 

158 

Richard Malms 

132 

Chailes Foistei 

Ho contest 

J Hales M Calcraft 

125 

Jn.S W S F D Drax 

109 

Gilbeit Greenall 

Ho contest 


Charles H. Newdegate 3159 

W Da\euport Biomley 2873 

Fi edenek Mvniz 2408 

Heniy Chiist Wise 1585 

Su Chailes Mordaunt, Bart. 1517 

Viscount Duncan 1321 

Geoige William J, Repton 342 

Arthur W. Peel 315 

Fdward Greaves 297 

Captain H H JoUiffe J _ 

Captain A D Haj ter J* ^ o contest 

Rt Hon G C W Forestei 1 
Jas Millies Gaskell J 

Sir Massev Lopes, Bart Ho contest 
Captain Hon R 'VV Grosvenor 4534 
John Stuait Mill 4525 

JViIham Henry Smith 3824 

Hon H C Lowther 1 

Earl of Bective j contest 
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Weymouth 4’'\ Bobert Brooks 
Melc, Vise. Giey de Wilton 


Whithy — Harry S. Thompson 

Whitehaven — George Lyall 
Wigan — Major-Gen Hon Jas. Lindsay 
Henry Woods 

Wight y Ide of — C. Cavendish Clifford 

Wilton — Edmnnd Antrohns 
Wilts, Noith — Waltei Long 

Loid Chailes Brnce 

„ South — Lord Henry P Thynne 

Lieut -Col. P. T. A H. 
Bathurst 

Winchester — John Bonham Carter 
Thomas W Fleming 

Windsor — William Vansittart 

Col. B. H. B. Howaid Yyse 


Wolve'ihamjpton — Bt Hon. C P Vilhers 
T. Matthias Wegnelin 

WoodstocJc — Loid A S ChnrchiU 

WoRCESTEE,! Hon. P H W G Calthorpe 
'£ast fHany P Vernon 
„ West — Pred Winn Knight 

Hon Pied. Lygon 
Worcester — Osman Bicardo 
Bichard Padmore 

Wycombe — ^l^Iartin Tucker Smith 
John Bemmgton Mills 
Qreat Yarmouth — SirE H. K Lacon, Bt. 

Sii H. Josiali Stracy 
Bait 

York, N, JRidmg — Hon W E Duncombe 
Wm. J. S. Morritt 

„ JEJ Elding — Lord Hotham 

B.-xVdm. Hon A Buncombe 


„ TF". jR.iding — Sir J W. Bamsden, 
Bart. J 

Sii Piancis Crosslev, ] 
Bart. 


Ihri— J Proctor B. Westhead 
C<il. John George Smyth 
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381 

378 

28 . 

14 

305 

282 

Ho contest 


810 

727 

Ho contest 
2151 
1911 
1373 
1576 
1427 


Bobert Brooks 
Captain H G Gridley 
Loo d Grey de Wilton 
H JEJdivaods 
Charles Bagnall 

Marry S Thompson 

George C Bentiuck 

Major-Geu Hon J Lindsayl ■xt x . 
Hemy Woods 
Sir John Simeon, Bart. 

Sir Char les Lococh 
Edmund Antrobus 
Loid Charles Biuce 
Bichard P Long 

Sir G, J, JenJcinson, Bart. 

Lord Henry P. Thynne 
Thomas Prasei Grove ^ 

Lt -Col F T A M.BathurstTilO 
John Bonham Carter 459 

Wilhain B Simonds 367 

T W Fleming 336 

Sir H A. Hoare, Bart. 324 

Henry Labouchere 323 

W dliam Vansittart 291 

Col B M B Moward Vgse 251 
Bight Hon C P Vilhers 1623 

T. Matthias Weguehn 1519 

Major Thornecrqft 47 

Hemy Barnett 143 

Mitchell Menrg 119 

Hon F. H W G Calthorpe^ ax 

Hairy F Veinou S' 

Preileiick Wiun Knight 
Hon Picdonc'k Lygon 
Alex C Shernff 
Bichaid Padmore 
James LemeJe 
John Bemmgton Mills 
Hon C Caimgton 
Sir E H K Lacon, Bart 
James Goodson 
Fhihp Vanderhyl 
Alexander Br odgen 
Pred Acclom Milbank 
Hon W. E. Buncombe 
William J S. Morritt 
Loid Hotliam i ^ 

B -Adm Hon. A. Buncombe { contest 
Northern JOimsi on W Biding — 

Sii Francis Crossley, Bait. 1 xr . , 
Lord F C CavendisL / 

Southern Division W. Biding 


s 

Ho contest 

1255 

1033 

977 

Ho contest 

828 
784 
63 i 
589 
6585 
6362 
5889 

\ 


Viscount Milton 

7258 

Henry P Beaumont 

6975 

— Denison 

6881. 

*— Stanhope 

6819 

Janies Lowther 

2079 

George Leemau 

1851 

J. B. B. Westhead 

1792 
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Abeeeeeh — William Leslie 
Aberdeen — Col William Henry Sykes 
ARaYLL— Alex Stiutlicrs Finlay 
Aye — Sir James Fergusson, Bart. 

Aijr^ Irvinej ^ o — Edw Hen J. Cranfiird 

Banee — E obert William Duff 
Beewick— David Eobertson 
Bute — Hon. W. G- Boyle 

CAITHNESS—Geoige Traill 
Clacemah. & Kinross —William Patrick 
Adam 

Dumbarton — Patrick Boyle Smollett 

Dijmeries— J. J Hope Johnstone 
Dumfries^ — William Ewait 

DundeeSiv John Ogilvy, Bart. 
Edinbhrgh — Eail of Dalkeith 
JEdmhm'gh — Adam Black 

Eight Hon. J. Moncreiff 


Elg-in & Nairn — Major C L. C. Biuce 
JSlgin, Banff ^ <^c — Mountst E G. Duff 
FaUcirJCf — James Merry 

Fife— Sir E Anstruther, Bart. 
PoEEAR— Hon Chailes Cainegie 
Glasgow — Walter Buchanan 
Eobert Dalglish 

Greenoclc — Alexander M Dunlop 
Hadding-ton— Loul Elcho 

Haddmgton, S(c, — Sir H E F Davie, Bt. 
Inverness— Henry James Baillie 

Inverness J cf*c — Alexander Matheson 
Ktlmarnoch, <^c — Et Hon E P. Bouverie 
Kincardine — Gen. Hon H. Arbuthnott 

KirJcealdg, — Boger S Aytoun 

Kirkcudbright — James Maekie 
Lanark— Sir T E Colebrooke, Bart. 
Belt by cfc — William Miller 
Linlithgow — Major W F Hamilton 
Monti osey — William Edw aid Baxter 

Oeicney & Shetland— F Dimdas 
Baisleg — Humiduey E C Ewing 
Peebles — Sir G G Montgomeiy, Bait 
Perth — William Stiilmg ” 

Beith — Hon xVithnr F. Kmnaiid 
Eeneeew— S ii Michael E S SUwvart, Bt. 

Boss and Crom —Sir Jas IMathe^on, Bt. 
Eonbuegii— Sii William Scott, Bait. 
Selkirk— Lord H. J M 1) Scott 

Si And/ew^Sy — Edw ard Ellice 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

William Leslie No contest 

Col WiUiam Henry Sykes No contest 

Alexander Stiutheis Finlay No contest 

Sir James Fergusson, Bait No contest 

Edward Heniy J. Cianfmd 567 

— Oswald 501 

Eobert William Duff No contest 

David Eobertson No contest 

James Lamont 203 

Son W G. Bogle 192 

George Traill No contest 

William Patiick Adam No contest 


Patrick Boyle Smollett 
J Stirling 

Majoi Geoige G Walker 
William Ewait 

Colonel ClaiJc Kennedy 
Sir John Ogilvy 
Earl of Dalkeith 
Duncan McTjaren 
Eight Hon J Moncreiff 
Adam Blach 
— Miller 

Major C L. C Bruco 
Mountst. E Grant Duff 
James Men y 
— Sail i dag 
Sir E An'^.tiuther, Bart. 
Hon Charles Caincgie 
W Giaham 
Eobeit Dalglish 
J Bamsai/ 

Alexandei M Dunlop 
Loid Elcho 
— Sope 

Sii H R F Davie, BaH. 
Heniy James Bailhe 
— Grant 

Alexandei Matheson 
Et Hon. E P. Bouverie 
James D Nicol 


574 

574 

No contest 
510 
384 

No contest 

No contest 
4351 
4148 
3797 
3721 

No contest 

No contest 
683 
419 

No contest 

No contest 
8171 
6713 
5832 

No contest 
216 
119 

No contest 
336 
297 

No contest 
490 


Sir Thomas Gladstone, Bart. 2SS 
Roger' S. Avtoun No contest 

James Mackie No contest 

Sir T E. Colebrooke, Bart. No contest 

William Miller No contest 

Peter McLagan No contest 

William Edward Baxter No contest 

Frederick Dundas No contest 

Humphrey E C Eivmg No contest 

Sir G G Montgomery, Bt. No contest 

William Stilling No contest 

Hon A F Kmnaiid No contest 

Arch. Alexandei Spcirs 938 

Sir M B S Sieivarf, Bart. 836 
Sii James Mathcbon, Bart. No contest 

Sir Mhlham Scott, Bt No contest 

Loid H J M D Scott 227 

Son. William Napier 196 

Edward Ellice No contest 
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STiELiNa-— Peter Blackburn 

iSiu ling <^c — James Caiid 
SUTHEKLAND — Right Hon SirB Dundas 
Wide, cf-c, — Right Hon. Viscount Buiy 
WiQ-TON — Sii Andrew Agnew, Bart. 

Wigton, (^ 0 , — George Young 


Vice-Admnal J E Erskine 
JBeter Blackburn 
Lawience Ohphaut 
Right Hon. Sir D. Dundas 
Samuel Lamg 
Sii Andrew Agnew, Bait. 

Lord Garlics 
George Young 


726 

692 

No contest 
No contest 
No contest 
48 i 
456 

No contest 


IRELAND-105 Members. 


Antbim— Lieut -Col T H Packenham 
Edward O’Neill 

Aemahh — Sir William Verner, Bait 

Sir James M Stionge, Bart. 
Armagh — Joshua W. M‘G. Bond 

Athlone — John Ennis 


Bandon — Col. Hon H B. Bernard 

Belfast — Sii H. M‘Cahnont Caiins 
Samuel G Getty 

Caelow— Henry Biuen 

Captain D W P. Beresfoid 
Carlow — Sir J E E. D Acton, Bart. 

Cai nckfergus — Robeit Torrens 

Cashel^Zo\ni Lanigan 

Cavan — Lieut -Col Hon J P. Mavwcll 
Lieut Col Hon H Annesley 
CiiAEE — Colonel C M Vandeleur 

Sii Colman O’Loghlen, Bart. 
Clonmel — John Bagwell 
Coleraine — Sir Heniy H Bruce, Bart. 
COEK — V mcent Scully 

Nicholas Philpot Leader 

Cork — Plan CIS Bernard Beamish 
Nicholas D Muiphy 
DoNEaAL — Thomas Conolly 

Viscount Hamilton 
Down— Loid A. E Hill Trevor 

Lieut -Col William B. Eorde 
Downpatrick — David Stew^art Ker 
Diogheda — James M'Cann 

Dublin — Lieut.-Colonel T E, Taylor 
Ion Trant Hamilton 

Dublin-^Sir Edward Grogan, Bart. 

John Vance 

Dublin Uni- 1 Anthony Lefroy 
versifg — /Right Hon J. Whiteside 

Dundalk — Sir George Bowver, Bart. 
Dungannon- — Major Hon, W'm. S. Knox 


Edward O’Neill 
Rear-Adm G H Seymour / 
Sir William Veiuer, Bart. I 
Sir James M Stionge, Bait / 
Steal ne B. Miller 
William Kiih 
Denis Joseph Reardon 
John Dnnis 

Hon. George Handcock 
Colonel Hon H B Bernard 
— Bliaw 

Sir H M‘Cahnont Cairns 
Samuel G Getty 
Loid John Hag 
Hem y Bi uen 

Captain D W P, Beresfoid _ 
O&boine Stock 
— Boclifort 
Robert Toiiens 
Col White 
James L O’Beiine 
John Lamg an 


No contest 

No contest 

184 

169 

107 
60 
21 

111 

106 

1822 

1728 

991 

No contest 

176 

108 
498 
285 

86 

49 


Ucut.-Col Hon H Annosleyl 


Edwaid Saunderson 
Colonel C M Vandeleur 
Sii Colman O’Loghlen, Bt 
John Baguell 
Sii Heniy H Bruce, Bart. 
George R Bariy 
Nicholas Philpot Leader 
Vincent ScuUg 
John Francis Maguire 
Nicholas D Murphy 
Thomas Conolly 
Viscount Hamilton 
Lord A E Hill Trevor 
Lieut -Col Wm B Foide 
David Stewart Ker 
Benjamin Whitwoith 
— Brodigan 
Lient -Col T E Taylor 
Ion Trant Hamilton 


No contest 

No contest 
No contest 
7581 
6972 
2291 

No contest 
No contest 

No contest 

No contest 
291 
80 
2100 
2083 


Hon Capt Charles White. 1646 
Benjamin Lee Guinness 4739 

Jonathan Pim 4653 

John Vance 4073 

Right Hon J Whiteside 1213 

Anthonj Lefroy 1042 

— Ball, LL D. 542 

Sir George Bowyer, Bart. No contest 
Miyor Hon. Wm. S. Knox No contest 
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Dungarvan — John Francis Maguire 
jEnnis — Captain William Stacpoole 
JBnmslcillen — Hon John L Cole 


Feemanaq-h— Capt, M E Archdall 

Lieut. -Col Hon.H A Cole 
Galway — Sir T J Burke, Bart. 

William Henry Gregory 
Galioay — John Orrell Lever 
Lord Dunkellin 


Heeey — Bight Hon Henry A. Herbert 
Bight Hon. Vise Castlerosse 

Kiedaee — William H F Cogan 

Bight Hon. B M O’Ferrall 

Kilkenny— -Hon L G F Agai -Ellis 
Captain John Greene 

'Killcennif — Michael Sullivan 
King^S Co. — J ohn Pope Hennessy 

Sir Patiick O’Biien, Bart. 

Kinsale — Sir Geoige C. Colthuist, Bart. 

Leiteim — Dr John Brady 

William R Oiinsby Gore 

Limeeick— Bight Hon William Monsell 
Lieut -Col Sara A Dickson 
Limerick — Francis William Bussell 
Major Geoige Gavin 

Lishiirn-~'Et<b,\Qxdi Wingfield Verner 

Lonboneeeey — Robert Peel Dawson 

Sii F. W Hcygate, Bt. 
Londonderry — Wilham McCormick 

Longeoed — Colonel Fulke S Greville 
Mn]or M. W O^Reilly 
Loxfth — Bight Hon C. S Fortescue 
Tristram Kennedy 


Mallow — Robert Longfield 
Mayo — Roger W H Palmer 
Loid John T Biowne 
Meath— M at Elias Coi bally 
Edsvaid Mac•E^oy 

Monaghan— Colonel CIiaGes P Leslie 
Su Geoige Foistei, Bart 


Kew Ilos9 — Lieut -Col. C G. Tottenham 
Kewiy — Peter Quinn 

Lortarkngion — Capt L. S. W. D. Damer 


THE NEW PAELIAMENT. 


Charles B Barry 
— JBalli'ier 

Captain William Stacpoole 
— Malony 
Hon John L. Cole 
— Collum 
Colonel A Cole 
Captain M E. Aichdall \ 

Lieut.-Col Hon H. A. Cole / 
Lord Dunkellin i 

William Henry Gregory j 

Michael Moms 
Sir B. Blennerhasset, Bart. 
John Orrel Lever 
— Stuhber 

Bight Hon H A Herbert I 
Bight Hon Vise CastlerosseJ 

W H F. Cogan 1 

Loid Otho Fitzgerald J 

George Leopold Biyan 
Hon L G^ F Agar-Ellis 
Captain John Gieene 
Sir John Giay 
John G King 
Sii Patiick O’Brien, Bart. 

John Pope Mennessy 
Sir G C Colthuist, Bart. 

Evgene Collins 
W B Ormsby Goie 
Dr John Biady 
Colonel Tenuon 
Right Hon. William Monsell ) 
Ediifuiid J Synan J 

Majoi George Gavin 
Fiancis William Russell 
— Spaight 

Edward Wingfield Verner 
John D JBai hour 
Robert Peel Dawson 
Sir F W Heygate, Bart. J 

Lord C J. Hamilton 
Samvel M. Greer 
Colonel Fulke S Greville \ 

Major M W. O’Reilly / 

Right Hon C. S Fortescue 
Tristram Kennedy 
Fredei tek Forster 
John McChntock 
Serjeant Edwaid Sullivan 
Loid John T. Browne 
Lord Bingham j 

Mat Elias Corbally 1 

Edwaid MacEvoy j 

Colonel Chailes P Leslie 
Hon Vesey Dawson 

Si) Geojge Foister, Bark 
Fdwa}d James Stanley 
Lieut -Col. C G Tottenham 
Arthur Charles innes 
— Kii'k 

James A Lawson 


Ko contest 
Ko contest* 


Ko contest 


Ko contest 

278k 

2609 

835 

Ko contest 
2192 
1216 
1240 
62 
56 
1371 
1000 
891 

Ko contest 


No contest 


j* No contest 

628 

607 

8 

6 

No contest 
No contest 

No contest 

25ol 
2397 
k 2211 
3 

1 No contest 
267 
235 
46 


Captain L, S* W JO, Lamer 
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Qiteeh^S Co. — M ichael Dunne 

Lt -Col Fran P. Dunne 

BoscOMMOK — Bight Hon. Col F French 
C O O’Connor (O’ C.jDoji) 
Slioo — Sir E G Booth, Bart 
Charles William O’Hara 
Sligo — Francis Macdonogh 

Tippeeaey — Lauience Waldion 
Chailes Mooic 

Daniel O’Donoghue {The 
O’Donoghiie) 

Tyeohe — R ight Hon H T L Corry 
Loi d Claud Hamilton 
Wateeeoed — John E&nionde 

Hon W Cecil Talbot 
Waterford — Mich. Dobbyn Hassard 
John Aloysius Blake 

Westmeath — Sir EGA. Levinge, Bt. 

William Pollard-XJiquhart 
Wexeoed — Patrick McMahon 
John Geoige 

Wexford — John Edward Redmond 

WiCKiow — William W Fitzw Dick 
Eight Hon. Lord Pioby 
Youglial — Isaac Butt 


' I 

} 


Lieut -Col. F P Dunne 
Right Hon J W. Fitzpatrick 
— McDonald 

Colonel Fitzst French 1 

C O O’Connor (O’ 0 Don ] 
Sir E G Booth, Bart. 
Edwaid Henry Cooper 
Serjeant Richard Aimstrong 
Fiancis Macdonogh 
Chailes Moore 
John Blake Dillon 
Deter Gill 

Daniel O’Donoghue {The \ 
0*Donoghue) J 

Right Hon. H, T. L. Corry 
Lord Claud Hamilton 
John Esmonde 
Earl of Tyione 
John Aloysius Blake 
Sir H W. Barron, Bart. 

— Dar rinqton 
W. Pollard- Urqnhart 
Alg. W F. Greville 
John George 
Sir J ames Power, Bart. 

Dahiclc McMahon 
Richaid J Deveieux 
John Ddiva/d Redmond 
W W Fitzw Dick \ 

Right Hon Lord Pioby j 

Joseph N McKenna 
Isaac Butt 




} 


1803 

1321 

917 

Ko contest 


Ko contest 

165 

153 

2722 

2662 

838 

Ko contest 


No contest 


No contest 

529 

516 

341 

No contest 

3809 

2623 

1714 

153 

107 

No contest 

125 

30 


SHEEIFFS FOE ENGLAND AND WALES. 

ENGLAND. 

(Excepting Cornwall and Lancashire ) 

Beepoedshiee — Lionel Ames, of East Hyde, Esq 

Bfeeshiee — Benjamin Buck Greene, of Midgham House, near Newbury, Esq. 
Bucks — Nathaniel Giace Lambeit, of Denham Court, Esq 
Cambeibg-eshiee and Hunting bonshiee— John Hall, of Ely, Esq. 

CnFSiiiRE — Mhlbiaham Spencer Tolleniache, of Doifold Hall, Esq. 

CuMBEELANB — William Postlethwaite, of the Oaks, Esq. 

Deebyshiee — John Broadhurst, of Foston, Esq. 

Detonshiee — Baldwin John Pollexfen Bastard, of Kitley, Esq. 

Doesetshiee— John Brymcr, of Ilsington, Esq. 

Durham — William Peaieth, of U&woith House, Esq. 

Essex — Sir Thomas Baiiett Lennard, of Belhus, Bart. 

Gloucestershire— John Altham Giaham Claike, of Frocester, near Stonehouse, 
Esq. 

Hereeoebshiee — Sir Henry Geers Cotterell, of Garnoons, Bart 
HjmTEOEBSHiRE — Foster Alleyne M'Geachy, of Shenley Hill, Bainet, Esq. 

Kent — Robert Rodger, of Hadlow Castle, near Tonbridge, Esq. 

Leicestershire — Frederick Palmer, of Withcote Hall, Oakham, Esq. 
IjIncolnshiee— John Lewis Fytehe, of Thoipe Hall, Louth, Esq. 
Monmouthshire — Arthur Davies Berimgton, of Panty-Goitie, Esq. 

Norfolk — William Henry Ti afford, of Wroxham, Esq 
Northamptonshire— Richard Auhiey Cartwright, of Edgeott, Esq. 
Northumberland— John Ernngton, of High Warden, Esq 
Nottinghamshire— William Frederick Wehh, of Newstead Abbey, Esq. 
Oxfordshiee — W dliam MeUiar Foster-Melligr, of North Aston, Esq, 
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Rxjtlakb — W illiam Gilford, of ISTorth Liiffenliam, Esq. 

Sheopshiee — F iancis Harries, of Cruckton, E&q. 

SoMEESETSHiEE— Sir Joliii Heniy Gieville Smyth, of Ashton Court, Bart. 
SoTTPHAMPTON, CoENTY OE— -Sir Archibald Keppel Macdonald, of Wooliner 
Lodge Bart 

Staepoeeshiee — S mith Child, of Stallmgton Hall, Esq. 

SxJEEOLK — John Page Beado, of Stutton, Esq 
Stjeeey — J ohn Bradshaw, of Knowle, Guildford, Esq. 

Sussex — S ir Percy Florence Shelley, of Boscombe, Christchurch, Hants, Bart. 
Waewiceshiee— H eniy Townshend Boultbee, of Sprmgfield, Esq 
Wes TMOEEE AND— A rthur Shepherd, of Shaw End, near Kendal, Esq 
WiLTSHiEE — Thomas Henry Allen Poynder, of Hartham Parlj, near Chippenham, 
Esq. 

WoECESTEESHiEE— Albeit Hudson Boyds, of Crown East, near Worcester, Esq. 
Yoekshiee — F rancis Watt, of Bi&lio];) Burton HaU, near Beverley, Esq. 

WALES— Noeth and South. 

Ang-leset— G eorge Higgins, of Bed Hill, Esq 
Beeconshiee — H Gwyniie, Vaughan, of Yscnfechan, Esq 
Caedig-anshiee — L ieut -Colonel John Lewes, of Llanlcai 
Caemaethenshiee — E dirard Moms Davies, of Upland, near Carmarthen, Esq. 
Caenaeyonshiee — C hailes Millar, of Penrhos, Esq. 

Denbiohshiee— J ohn Lloyd Wynne, of Coed Coch, Abeigele, Esq. 

Flintshtee — B iyan G Davies Cooke, of Colomendy, Esq 
Glamoeq A.NSniEE— Thomas Wilham Bookei, of Velmdra, Esq. 

J^IrEiONETHbHiEE — Bicliaid Meredyth Biehaids, of Caeiynwch, Esq. 
hroNTGOMEEYsniEE— Robert Simcockb Perrott, of Bi onhyddon, Esq. 
Pembeokeshiee — T homas Henry Davis, of Claieston, Esq 
Radnoeshiee — T homas William Higgins, of Cwm Llanyre, Esq 

Duchy oe Coenwael— J ohn Michael Williams, of Caeihayes Castle, Esq. 
Dcjcjiy op Lancastee — W illiam Pieston, of Ellel Grange, and of Rock House, 
Esq. 


TJNIVEESITY HONOTJES. 

OXFORD —CLASS LISTS. 
Term Pasch 1865. 


In Liiens Sumanio'iibus. 
Classis I. 

Addis, William, Balliol. 

Awdiy, William, Balliol. 

Bramsion, John T , Keiv College. 
Ciawdej, Richaid, University. 

Hookham, Gcoige Lincoln 
Ogle, Hannan C , Magdalen. 

Pearson, Charles J., Coipus 
Raper, Robeit W , Tiimiy h 
Ridley, Matthew W, Balliol 2 . 

Shadwell, John E L , Ch Ch. 

Tyssen, Amherst D , Merton. 

Wood Joseph, BalhoP 
Woods, Henry G, Corpus^. 

CUASSIS II. 

Daman, Henry, Magdalen. 

E&cott, Thomas H S , Queen’s. 

Ker, David, Wadham. 

^ Fellow of Queen’s 
3 Fereday Fellow of St. John’s. 


In Scientus Math, ei l^hys, 
CUASSIS I 

Balleme, George 0., Queen’s. 
Evans, Ilowaid H , Lincoln. 
Hughes, Henry, Ch Ch. 

Mdes, Wilham, Oriel, 


Classis II. 
Williams, David, Jesus. 


2 Fellow of All Souls. 
^ Fellow of Trinity. 
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Kibble, James, Cb Cb. 

Lester Joseph D., Jesus. 

Ley, Augustine, Cb. Cb. 

Morris, Rupert H , Jesus. 

Park, Mungo T., Lincoln. 

Flatten, Thomas E., Lincoln. 

Prickaid, Arthur 0 , New College. 
Shephard, Hoiatio H , Balhol 
Slipper, Robert G., Ch Ch. 
Wordsworth, John, New College. 

Classis III. 

Bush, James W, Queen’s. 

Clive, Chailes M. B , Balhol 
Cope, Charles H , Lincoln. 

Moriison, Allan, Balhol. 

Moison, James C. F., Jesus. 

Overton, Edmund S , Pembroke. 

Pugh, Henry B , Balhol. 

Sealy, Evan M , Tiimty 
Sharpe, Lancelot L, SL John’s. 

Classis IV. 

Bennett- Webb, Robert, Pembioke. 
Jenkyns, Richard, Tiimty. 

Rumsey, Robert F., Brasenose. 

West, Melbourne R , Queen’s. 

Wigram, Lewis, New College. 

One hundred and three others passed. 
JExaminet s» 

A Watson. 

T Fowlei 
W. C Sidg’^ick. 

H. B. Monro. 


In Scientia Naturally 
Classis I. 


Classis II 

Heap, William E., Brasenose 


Classis III. 


Classis IV. 
Slipper, Robert G., Ch. Ch. 


One other passed, 
JE^xamuiers* 

G. Griffith. 

W. S Church. 

H, G. Madan, 


Classis III. 
Morson, James C. F,, Jesus. 


Classis IV. 
UUathorne, Percy, Exeter. 


Seventy-one others passed. 
JSxamine) s, 

H J S Smith. 

D Thomas. 

W. Esson. 


In lurisprudentia et Sist Mod, 
Classis I. 

Hubbard, Egerton, Ch Ch 
Michell, Edward B , Magdalen. 

Classis II. 

Carmichael, Chas H E , Trinity. 
Downe, Viscount, Ch Ch. 

Follett, Edward C , Balliol. 

Taylor, Thomas, Coipus. 

Classis III. 

Bathe, Stephen, B Balhol. 

Byron, Edmund, Ch Ch. 

Smith, Constantine M , Balliol. 

Classis IV. 

Gillam, John, St. Mary Hall. 

Smith, Spencei F A , University. 
Webb, Robeit B. Pembroke. 

Fifty-three others passed. 
JExaminers, 

W Stubbs. 

S J. Owen. 

K. E. Digby. 
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Term. Mich 1865 


In Literis Sumamoii ihm. 
Classis I. 

Balleine, Gcoige 0 , Queens’s. 

Barratt, Alfred, Balliol. 

Courthope, William J , ISTew CoU. 
Hall, Sydney P , Pembroke 
Hendeisoii, Patrick A , Balliol, 

Jeime, Fiancis H , Balliol. 

Morley, Eail of, Balliol 
Oddie> Jolm W , Wadbam 
O’Hanloii, Hugo P., Brasenose. 
Kobmson, Richard, Woicester^. 
Sanday, William, Coipiis. 

Stennett, Jolm H , Meiion. 

Talbot, Edward S , Cii Cli. 

Classis If. 

Atborpe, Marmaduke, Coipus 
Auclimiity, Aithiir C, Lincoln. 
Bazely, Henry C B , Bia&enose 
Beinaid, Edwaid R , Evetei 
Chnrton, HeniyN, (Jmvei&ity. 
Ciaufuid, Alexander H G, Oriel. 
Creed, John A , Corpus 
Dobell, Joseph, Wadbam 
Diapei, Heniy M , Lincoln. 

Gai diner, Eobeit B , Wadbam 
Hogai tb, Oswald H , Qneenks. 
Marshall, Thomas 0„ Hew College 
Mitchell, Richard A H , Balliol. 
Mooie, William, Hew College 
Pestei 1 e, William A , Mei ton 
Robins, Leopold G G , Timity. 
Sutton, Edmund, Tiiinty 
Thomson, George 0 L , Exetci. 
Walkei, Hyde E , Woicestei. 

Wanen, Fiedoiic E , St John’s 
Wood, William, Oiiel • 

Classis III. 

Acland, Chailes T D , Ch Ch 
Ba.ynes, Fiancis H, Hew College. 
Boycott, Richard H , Ch Ch 
Cobham, Claude D , Uni\ersity. 

Jolly e, Henry C, Merton. 

Jones, John, Jesus 
Lewis, Alfred M, Jesus. 

Maberley, Alexander C , Queen’s. 
Makgill, Aithur, Univeisity. 

Mooie, George, Exeter. 

Eendell, Leigb T , Balliol 
Rogers, Jolm H , Wadbam. 

Routh, Cutlibert, Queen's 
S<impsoii, Desmond II W, Magdalen. 
Sells, AVilliam, (Queen’s 
Sotbeby, W^iltei E H , Balliol. 
Stallord, (^lailes E E, Hew College. 
Witlieib, Geoige H , Exeter, 

Classis IV. 

Mayne, Robert D , Balliol. 

Moms, Herbert H,, Queen’s. 


In Scienfiis Math et Ihys. 
Classis I. 

Daman, Hemy, Magdalen 
Tyssen, Amherst D , Merton. 
Waine, Ernest J , Pembioke 


Classis II 


Classis III. 


Classis IV. 


A' 


s Fellow of Queen’s- 
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Mure, Reginald J , Cli. Cli 
Swainson, Jolan G-., Oh Ch 
Tadman, James, XJmvei&ily. 

Seventy-six others passed. 

Examiners, 

J. M Wilson. 

C. P. Chietien 
A Watson. 

T. Fowler. 

In Scientia Naturali. 
CliASSIS I 

Coi field, William H , Pembioke 
Ferguson, George B , Magdalen Hall. 
Gudlestone, Arthiii G, Magdalen 
Wyndham, Thomas H. G , Oiiel. 


Classis II 

ISToiman, Geoige A , Lincoln. 
Traill, Henry I) , St John’s 
Whittington, Watkin P , Jesus. 


Classis III. 
Bam, Abel J , Corpus. 


Classis IV. 


One other passed. 

HxammerSn 

G Griffith. 

W. S Church. 
PI. G. Madan. 


Seventy-two others passed. 
Hxmmnei s 
H. J S Smith, 

D Thomas. 

W Esson. 


In Junsprudentia et Hist Mod. 
Classis I 

Dermei, Edward C , St John’s. 
Horner, John F F , Balliol 
Hughes, Eegmald, St John’s 
Robinson, William G , Oi iel 
Smith, Baldwmi M., Lincoln. 

Classis II 

Barnett, Samuel A , Wadham. 

Bill, Charles, University. 

Fieeman, Fredeiick, Wadham. 
Fieeman, Thomas A , Ch Ch 
Lambert, Frederick F , Corpus- 
Maude, Aithur, Ch Ch 
Tooke, William A , Ch Ch. 

Wiggm, Edwaid H R , Biasonose. 
Willis, Fredeiick W , Corpus. 

Classis III 

Day, J ohn A., Exetei 
Galland, Basil A , Lincoln. 

White, Thomas H , Oiiel 

Classis IV. 

Fifty-one otheis passed 

* Uxamme? s. 

W Stubbs 
C W. Boaso. 

K. E. Digby. 


Term. Pasch 1865. 


In hit. Gr et Lai. 

I. 

Allen, John B., New College. 

Black, Arthur, Ch. Ch. 

Brookes, William, Ch. Ch. 

Case, Thomas, Balliol, 

Bear, Robert C., vSt John’s 
Fremantle, Stephen ,L, Balliol 
Jacob, Edgar, New College. 

Jame<<, Herbert A., Lincoln 
Ja^Mie, Franck J., Wadham. 
Kensington, Theodore, New College. 


In Disc. Math. 

I. 

Bale, Reginald F , Queen’s. 
Remold, Arnold W , Biasenose. 
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Moberly, Eobert C , New College. 
Nash, Thomas, Balliol. 

Percival, Fiancis W, Brasenose. 
Phillimore, Walter G. P , Cli Ch. 
Samsbury, George B B , Merton. 
Selfe, WiUiani L , Corpus. 

Thompson, Clement, Biasenose. 
Tnckei, Chailes C , Univeisity. 
Williams, Morris P , Jesus. 

II 

Acwoith, Heibert S, Ch Ch, 

Baker, George B , Corpus 
Banning, Hemy T., Tiinity. 

Garble, James W, Balliol 
Collins, Clifton W., Magdalen. 
Comyn-Macfarlane, W A , St. John's 
Cornish, Walter, Exetei 
Bale, Eegmald P , Queen's. 

Bonkin, Horatio B , Queen's. 

Boyle, John A , Balliol 
Emra, William H A , Exeter, 

Hilbeis, Geoige C , Exetei 
Holland, Francis M , New College, 
Keriy, Earl of, Balliol 
Oakley, Chailes S , Corpus 
Peile, Waltei O , Magdalen. 

Stewart; Alan, Ch Ch 

TeesdalC; Frederick B , New College. 

III. 

Anderson, Aiihur, Balliol. 

Bandmel, James J. F., Oriel. 

Baiiow, Edwin P, Oiiel. 

Biichall, Oswald, Brasenose 
Bolton, Chailes N , New College. 
Biackenbury, Edmund B , Exeter, 
Bullock, Edwaid B , Exetei. 

Fiiend, Martin T, Queen's 
Gairett, Alfred W , Balliol 
Gibson, Heibeit P , Exeter 
Greenhow, Edward, Lincoln. 

Gw\n- Jeffreys, Hoivel, Balliol. 

Hull, Eobert B , Brasenose. 

Kennedy, George E , Biasenose. 

Law, Benjamin, Queen's 
Macdowall, William, University. 
Morns, Bavid M, Jesus. 

Northeote, Walter S , Balliol 
Pitman, William D , Exeter. 
Piotheio, John E , .Tesus 
Sknne, Henry M , BaUiol 
Wbikelield, Charles C , IMagdalen. 
Whitiuck, Edward A, Oiiel. 

Wood, Samuel T , Ch Ch. 


II. 

Bodd, Cyril, Meiton. 

Gwyn- Jeffreys, Howel, Balliol. 

Han is, William A., Balliol. 
Kensington, Theodore, New College. 
Nash, Thomas, Balliol 
Walker, Edwaid, Exeter. 


III. 

Boyle, John A , Balliol. 


Moderators 

LITT. GU ET LAT. DISC. HATH. 

G Marshall. F Ashpitel 

J Eiddell. C J Faulkner. 

J E. King. E. Moore. 

C H Baniel. 


Term. 

In Zitt. Gr ei Lat, 

I. 

Cl OSS, Joseph, Corpus. 

Fishei, Charles T , Brasenose. 

Fyffe, Chailes A , Balliol. 

Gent, John, Trinity. 


Mich. 1865. 

In Disc, Math» 

I, 

Abbay, Eichaid, Exeter 
Cundy, John W , Magdalen, 

Evans, Hemy F , Corpus. 

Heath, Christopher H. E., Pembroke. 
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Hand, Herbert R , St. John’s. 
Jennings, Richard E., Biasenose, 
Lyall, Charles J , BalhoL 
Milne, John B , Brasenose. 

Moore, Charles R , Corpus. 

Spooner, Henry M , Balliol 
Whaiton, Edwaid R , Trinity. 

Wyhe, James H., Pembroke. 

11 . 

Aldhouse, Ered. S , Magd Hall, 
Banks, Edward G , Worcestei. 
Beadon, Robert J , Exeter. 

Bissill, Henry J G, Pembioke. 
Boyle, Courtenay E , Ch. Ch. 

Browne, Charles G , Balliol 
Coghlan, Charles L., University. 
Eaglesim, Thomas A , Worcester. 
Evans, Henry P., Coipus. 

Eoss, Edward W , Pembroke. 
Ereeling, Arthm* C , Ch Ch 
Ereshfield, Douglas W , University. 
Goldney, Charles, Lincoln. 

Hill, Melsnp S , Wadham 
Hull, William B , Pembroke, 

Loch, Wilhe W , Balhol 
Lucas, William 0 , Exeter 
Markheim, Heniy W. G, Univeisity 
Mayo, Chailes H , Lincoln. 

Mylne, John E , Coipus. 

Hewbolt, William C E , Pembroke. 
Hcwinan, William M, Balhol. 
Oiiueiod, George T, Balliol. 
Paterson, Noel H , St John’s. 
Pickford, John, Biasenose 
Powell, Arthur C , Biasenose. 

Rose, Daniel, Balhol 
Russell, Edward W., Ch Ch. 
Symonds, Arthur G., Corpus. 

Walker, Herbert S , Oriel, 

Walter, John B , Ch Ch. 
Wardioper, John T , Ch. Ch 
Webb, John E J., New College, 
Yeld, George, Biasenose. 

HI. 

Coopei, Winfield, Wadham. 

De Montmorency, M S , Wadham. 
Poster, William H , Meiton. 

Heath, Chiistopher H E , Pembroke 
Hensley, Charles E , University. 
McCausland, Robert P , Wadham. 
Marshall, Joseph H , Worcester. 
Meredith, John, Jesus. 

Monmngton, George J., Queen’s. 
Pophara, Edwaid W. L , Queen’s, 
Price, Walter LL, Jesus. 

Price, Hugo P , Oriel. 

Sealy, Thomas H., Trinity 
Tinue, John E., University, 

Tiower, John, Exeter. 

Willes, George, Oh. Ch, 

Wood, Charles P., Jesus. 

Young, James C., I*embioke, 


II. 

Cox, Cecil W , Magdalen. 
Dyei, William T T,Cb. Cb. 
Loring, Arthur M, Biasenose. 


HI. 

Pyffe, Charles A., Balliol. 


Moderators. 


IITT. GE. ET EAT, 

G Marshall. 

J Riddell. 

N Pmder. 

J. R. Kmg, 


DISC. MATH. 

P. Ashpitel. 

C J Paulkner 
E. Moore, 
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CAMBRIDGE 

LIST OF HONOURS AT THE BACHELOR OP ARTS* COMMENCEMENT. 

MODEEATOES. 

Isaac Todliuntei, M A , St John's College. 

Geoige Richardson, M A, St John's College. 

EXAMINEES. 

William Walton, M A., Trinity College 

Michael Marlow Umfreville Wilkinson, M.A , Trinity College. 

In all cases of equality the names a^ e hraoJceted 


Ds 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 



Strutt, Hon J , Trinity. 
Mai shall, John's. 

Taylor, Trinity. 
Mitchell, C T, Cains. 
Ashton, Sidney-Sussex. 
Wood, John's. 

Cumming, Timity. 
Watson, Trinity. 

Blanch, John's 
Caldwell, Corpus. 
Levett, John's. 

Bray, Trinity. 

Griinley, Peiei's. 

Taylor, Clare. 

Walker, Claie 
Pitts, Emmanuel. 
Coutts, John's 
Beehee, John's 
Bio wile, Timity. 

Davis, Sidney-Sussex. 
Perkins, Chiist’s 
Russell, John's 


WEAXaLEES. 


I 


Rendell, Timity 
Cailos, Timity. 

Giiffiths, John's. 

Isherwood, John's. 
Cartmell, Cliiist’s. 

Smith, John's 
Waugh, Jesus 
Metcalle, E P,, Christ's. 
Roach, John's 
Sutton, John's. 

Hammond, Timity. 

Wilson, Jesus 
Hall, Petei’s. 

Gibson Ciaig, Tiinity.^ 
Peachell, John's. 

Webster, Trinity. 
Hopkmson, St. Catharine's. 
Mathews, Cams. 

Giay, Queens'. 

Huntly, John's. 

Shackleton, Jolni’s 


44 Brown, Trinity. 


Ds Finney, Cams. 

46 Jones, Sidney-Sussex. 

S Banham, Trinity. 

I Mashcder, Sidney-Sussex. 
^ Cope, John's 
\ Robson, Dowming 

51 Lyon, Clare 

52 Masefield, John’s 

53 Whitelaw, Timity. 
j Rendel, Timity 

\ Wilcox, Emmanuel 

56 BLikiston, Petei's. 

57 Mills, John's. 


SENIOE OPTIMES. 

58 Longley, Magdalene. 

{ Bensted, Sidney-Sussex. 
Bichnell, Tnnity. 
Sergeant, St Catharine's, 
( Howaid, H B , Trinity. 

< Sanderson, Jesus. 

V Wright, Clare. 

65 Hallowes, Cams, 

66 Booth, St Catharine's, 

67 Vawdie}’’, John's. 

68 Edwaides, Jesus 
69 Moiris, Downing, 


Ds Meaby, Queens'. 

71 Beale, Timity 

72 Gadsby, Emmanuel 

73 Locke, Coipus. 

7 1 Lawson, Caras 
75 Swaffield, Timity. 


JIJNIOE OPTIMES. 

76 Wilson, Pembroke, 
f Baring Gould, Coipus. 
|Yeld, John's. 

79 Claike, John's. 

80 Smith, Claie 

81 Evans, E., Cams. 
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82 Clay, Trinity. 

83 Selby, Johns’s 

84 Ti otter, Chiist^s. 

85 Wilson, Jolin^s 

86 Dobbs, Trinity. 

87 Heaven, Petei^s 

88 Turner, Magdalene. 


j Archer, Corpus 
(Walker, Jesus. 

91 Foster, Peter’s 

92 Hyde, Queens’. 

93 Hodges, John’s 

94 Woolley, Queens’. 

95 Allsopp, Trinity 

96 Longman, Trinity 

iEgr. Shaw, St. Catharine’s. 


Classical Teipos. 


Durnfoid, R, King’s. 

Image, J M , Trinity. 
Collins, H. H., Downing 
Austen Leigh, W , King’s. 
Arbuthnot, H C , Tiinity 
Cobbold, F T , King’s. 
Wiseman, H. J , St John’s. 
Gust, A , St John’s. 

Dale, C C M , Jesus. 
Philpotts, S. B , King’s. 
Collyei, W E. , Cams. 

South, A W , Trinity. 

Tovey, D C , Trinity. 
Bennett, B. D., Trinity Hall. 
Dalton, C N,Timity. 
Thelwall, S , Christ’s. 

Taylor, H. B , Magdalene. 


Fisher, F L , Jesus. 

Wright, W. S , Tiimfcy. 
Coulcher, G B , Corpus. 
Swamson, A J , Jesus 
Watson, J T, St John’s. 
Cunningham, C H , Cams. 
Whitakei, A , Queens’, 
Ingle, E , Ti inity 
Rowlandson, W H , Corpus. 
Oldknow, A H , Jesus. 
Hoopei, W H , St John’s. 
Platt, T E , Tiinity. 
Johnson, E , Trinity 
Gleadowe, T S Magdalene. 
Barlow, S B , St John’s 
Howes, G P , Pcmbioke. 
Apthorp, C. P,, Emmanuel. 



IJ^DEX, 


W.B. The figures between [ ] refer to Part I. 


Abtssikii — I mpiisoBBient of Biitish 
Subjects, debate on, [^3]; Loid 
Cbclmsford’s motion, [74]., cained, 

Ac iDEMY, Royal — Aimiverbary Dinner, 
, Exhibition of, [331] 

Accident, at a Concert Room at Dundee, 
1, 111 a coal-pit near Wigan, 2, by 
falling* in of a door at Westminster, 10, 
ten cadets di’owncd at Enth, 21, Mi 
Senioi, a Poor Law Commissioner, run 
over by a railway tram near Dublin, 
27, fail of three Englislmieii and a 
Swiss guide on the Matterhorn, 85, 
rule Collision, Explosion, Piee, 
Railway 

Act, foi Public Woiks m the manufac- 
turing districts, [4] , ride Foeeion 
Enlistment Act 

Address, m answer to Queens’s Speech, 
ino\ed by Lord Chaileinont, [4], agreed 
to, [10]. 

aEsCHYLTJS — Translation of the “Aga- 
memnon," Ac, by Miss A. Sw'anwick, 
[321]. 

Africa, Dr. Livingstone appointed Con- 
sul for tbe mterioi of, 296 , “Nairative 
of tbe Expedition to the Zambesi and its 
Tributaries," h^> Dr Livingstone, [31 9 J 

Aieey, Lieitt -<tEN Sir R, appointed 
Goveinoi of Gibraltai, 298. 

Airy, G. B. — “ Essays on the Im asion of 
Britain by Julius C\Tsai," [322] 

A. Ix. H B — “ Ciitical Essays of a Country 
Paison," [325]. 

Alcock, Sir R ”R, appointed Envoy Ex- 
traoidinary, Ac , in China, 297 

Alee CD, Prince, toimall^ lecogm/ed m 
Saxe-Coburg, as hen* to the Duchy, 
113 , Lieut A. B. Haig appointed 
Equcriw to, 297. 

Algeria, insurrection in, [191], [212]; 


visit of the Emperor of the French 
[212] , Proclamations by the Emperor 
lb ; Memorandum published by the 
Einporo’!, [211] 

Alhambra, The — Legal contest with the 
Theatncal Manugeis, [339] 

Amb xssadors. List of, 302 
America, mde United States. 

Americ V (North), British Possessions 
IN. — Piobahihty oj Fedeial Union, [3], 
proposed Confederation not carried out, 
[150] 

Appendix — Public Documents and State 
Papeis, 252 
Appointments, 296 
April, Chronicle for, 36 
Argentine Republic, Hon. R Edwards 
appomted Plenipotentiary to, 297. 
Army, reduction of, [40] 

Army Estimates, reduction of, [39]. 
Arnold, M — “Essays on Criticism," 
[325]. 

Art, Retrospect of (includmg account of 
Art Exhibitions), [327]. 

Arthur, Prince, present at inaugura- 
tion of memoiial to the late Prince 
Consort at Tenby, 111. 

Asia Minor, woik on the Rums of. by 
C Tcxiei and R P. Pnllan, [319] 
“Assays,” The, wieekcd at Ross Bay 
in Ireland, 11 

Association, British — Annual con- 
gress, [312], account of finances, 
[313] 

Associ xtion. National Rifle — An- 
nual meeting at Mbmbledon, 93 
“Atalanta in Calydon." — Poem, by 
A C Swinbuine, [321] 

Atkinson, M , executed at Dmham, for 
muidei ot his wife, 35. 

Atlantic Cable.— Fourth attempt to 
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lay down, 118 ; account of tliree former 
attemx:)ts, , failure of fourth attempt, 
119 

Atlee, F , appointed Consul at Paris, 
297 

Attoeneys. — Mr. Denman^s motion 
against certificate duty, [38] , earned, 
[39] j without result, zb. 

Aug-tist, Chronicle for, 111. 

AuG-usTENBxritQ-, Prince OF, declared to 
have no claim to Schleswig and Holstein, 
[245]. 

Australia, woik on, hy Pev. J E. T. 
Woods, [318] 

Austria. — Treaty of peace with Denmark, 
[2] , convention (of Gastem), for divid- 
ing Holstein and Schleswig, [239] ,* 
Field Marshal von Gablenz appointed 
Governoi of Holstein, [214], History 
of the year, [217] , change of Ministers, 
zh , convocation of the Transylvanian 
Diet, [218], manifesto of the Empeior 
announcing tempoiary suspension of 
functions of lesser Reichsrath, [250], 
opening of Hungaiian Diet, [251] , 
Petition to the Empeior as to lepie- 
sentation of Tiansylvama in the Huii- 
gaiiaii Diet, [253] 

Ayr — Statue of the late Eail of Eglm- 
ton, 147 

Aytoui^, Professor, obituary notice, 182. 


ByriiMAS, The, H Doyle appointed 
Chief Justice of, 298 

Baines, Mr — Bill for Extension of the 
Franchise, [103] ; lost, [115] 

Balloon — P erilous passage of Mi Cox- 
well, 78, night ascent fiom Woolwich 
Arsenal, by Mi Glaisher, 141. 

Ballot, Mi Berkeley's motion on, [115], 
rejected, [116] 

Bank, Attwood, Spooner, and Co’s , at 
Birmmgbam, failuie of, 28, of London, 
robbery at, 134 

Bank of England — Gieat fluctuations 
m the 1 ate of discount, [186] , amount 
of bullion in, at diderent times during 
the year, ib , i eserv^e of notes, tb. 

Bankruptcy, Court of — T E Winslow 
appointed a Commissioner, 298. 

Baring, Sir P. T., created Baron Hoith- 
hrook, 298 

Barnard, Bev. M B , tianslator of 
Thiele’s “ Life of Michael Angelo,” 

Bavaria, answers the rebuke addressed 
by Prussia to the minor states of Ger- 
many, [230]. 

Beil’s Wharf (Tooley-street), destruc- 
tive fire at, 152. 

^'Beatrice,” The, loss of, off the French 
Coast, 8. 

Belfast — Trial of the rioters of 1861, 
31, 


[l865- 

Belgium.— D eath of King Leopold I, 
[126] , funeral of King Leopold I , 
175 , inauguration of Leopold II , 176 , 
Death of Leopold I , and accession of 
Leopold II., [228] , speech of the new 
King m the Chambers, ib , vide 
Obituary 

Belhaten, Lord, appointed Higb Com- 
missionei to the Church of Scotland, 
297 

Bennett, P. E , translator of Grimm’s 
Life of Michael Angelo,” [31 4] 
Bentinck, Mr — Motion on defences of 
Quebec, [61], wntbdiawn, [64], mo- 
tion on the Union Cliargeability Bill, 
[118] , negatived, [119] 

Bentonville, vide United States. 
Berkeley, Mr — M otion on the ballot, 
[115] rejected, [116] 

Berlin, Loid A W F. Loftns appointed 
Ambassador at, 298 

Berry, Mtss, extracts from the Jomnal 
of, published by Lady Tlieiesa Lewis, 
[S25] 

Bhootan, vide India 
Bill — Foi concentrating Courts, [4] ; 
for revision of the Statute Law% th , as 
to Public Schools, lb , for amendment 
of Patent Law, ih , for Colonial De- 
fences, [47] , can led, [49] , for modi- 
fying law as to Ciciical Tests, bi ought 
in by Loid Gianville, [77], earned, 
[78] , foi Abobsbrag Tests m the Uni- 
versity of Oxtoul, [78], witbdiawn, 
[81] , foi Altering Oath of Boman 
Catholic Membeis of Pailiament, ib , 
thrown out, [92] , on Cbui cb Bates, 
[94] , thrown out, zb , foi Extension 
of the Franchise, 103 , lost, 115 , 
Union Cliargeability,” [116] , earned, 
[121], various amendments, [117, &c ]; 
lor Concentration of Courts, earned, 
[124], for Admunstration of Green- 
wich Hospital, earned, ib , Public 
Schools, postponed, [125] , vide Ja- 
maica 

Birchin-lane, great robbeiy in, 26 
Birmingham, great bank failuie at, 28 
Bishops, Debate on increasing the num- 
bei of, [93] 

Bismark, Herr yon, addi esses a rebuke 
to the Frankfoit Senate, [216]. 
Blackfriars Bridge — Foundation 
stone of new budge laid, 99 
Board of Trade, Mr Goseben appointed 
Vice-President of, [160]. 

Bogle, Paul, ride Jamaica. 

“ Bombay,” H M S , destroyed by fire, 5. 
Boner, C , “ Traiisvlvania, its Products 
and People,” [320] 

Botiltack Mine, (Cornwall), visit of 
Prince and Princess of Wales to, 99 
Bouyebie, Mr. — A mendment to Mr. 
Hunt’s motion as to Lord Chancellor 
Westbury, [145] , agreed to, [147] 
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Brazil, E. Thornton appointed Envoy. 
Extiaordmary in, 297. 

Beecoist, Marquis Camden appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of, 298 

Brest, visit of the English Channel Fleet 
to, [227] 

Beig-hton, Keview of Volunteeis at, 43 

British Columbia — R. Ker appointed 
Auditor-Geneial, 297 

BEOMPTOisr — Consumption Hospital 
visited by the Queen, 30 

Brooke, G V (tragedian), death of, 
[339]. 

Broomfield, Georq-e, tried for a mur- 
der committed at Shirley, m 1864, 88 

Brown, General Sir G , obituary notice, 
186 

Bruce, Sir F W A, appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary to the United States, 
296 

Budg-et, Vide Financial Statement. 

Budget (Fiench), vide France 

Budget (Prussian), vide Prussia. 

Buenos Ayres, F C Ford appointed 
Secretary of Legation at, 297 

Burgoyne, Gen Sir J F, appointed 
Constable of the Tower, 296, takes 
possession, 60. 


Cairns, Sir H , amendment on Bill foi 
altenng oath of Roman Catholic Mem- 
beis of Paihament, [861 , rejected, 
[«7]. 

Calcutta, seveie calamiiv at, [3] 
‘‘CiLENDAR OF State Papers,” new 
selections published, [306] 

Cambridge, annual boat-iace with 
Ovfoid, 39 

Camden, Marquis — Appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Bi econ, 298 
CvMERON, CiPTAiN — Imprisonment in 
Abyssinia, [73] , and vide Abyssinia 
Cameron, Mr — “ Our Tropical Posses- 
sions in Malayan India, [320] 

‘‘Can You Forgive Her N ovel, by 
Anthony Trollope, [32 1] 

Canadv, debates on defences of, [53], 
\ ote of £200,000 for defences of, [61] 

“ Cai‘e Town, Bishop of, v Colenso,” 
[209] 

Caradori Allen (hingei), death of, 
[339] 

Cardwell, Right Hon. E — Bill fox 
Colonial Defences, [47], earned, [19], 
de-^patclies to the Governoi of Jamaica, 
287 

CArlyle, T — “History of Fiiednch II 
of Puissia,^'* |'312] 

C\RMTcniEL, Elizibeth, commits mur- 
dei and suicide at Hackney, 29 
CAttle Plague, alarming visitation of, 
[ 160 , &c ] , statistics at the commence- 


ment, [162], particulars of previous 
visitations, tb , recommendations of 
Commission on, [163], oiders in Coun- 
cil, [166, &c ] , rise m the pi ice of meat 
and milk, [170], statistics in Novem- 
bei, [171], statistics during tlie last 
three weeks of the year, [172] , foi m of 
Prayer ordeied by Her Majesty, [172] , 
jSrst Report of the Commission on, 252 ; 
separate report of Eail Spencer and 
other members of the Commission, 265; 
separate repoit of Mi M‘ Clean, a mem- 
ber of the Commission, 266, supplement 
to the Report of the Commission, 267 ; 
second Report of the Commission, 270 , 
Commission, appointment of, 298. 

Cattle Show, (Smitlifield Club), 169 

Ceylon, Sh H G R Robinson appointed 
Governor of, 296. 

Chancellor, The Lord, vide West- 

BURY, CR^tNWORTH. 

Channel, The —Collision of the “ Fanny 
Buck^^ and Sampbiie,^^ 171 

Charlemont, Earl of, moves address in 
answei to QneenA Speech, [4] , made 
a Knight Companion of the Order of 
St Patrick, 181 

Charleston, vide United States. 

Chelmsford, execution of F C Kohl at, 
10 

Chelmsford, Lord — Motion on impri- 
sonment of Biitish subjects in Abys- 
sinia, [7 1] earned, ? 5 

Chelsea Hospital —Major Gen Hutt 
appointed Sccrctaiy to the Commis- 
sioneis, 296 

CiiESTEii — Statue of the late F M Lord 
Comboiineie, 118 

Chili, t/c^e'SpiiN 

China, Sii R R Alcock appointed Envoy 
Extiaoidinaiy m, 297, (and Japan,) 
Sir E Hornby appomted Supreme 
Judge, 297 

Cinque Ports, The, Earl Gianville ap- 
pointed Warden of, 299 

Cha AIDERS, C H , translation of Gastaldfs 
“Ijake Habitations, Ac, of Italy, 
[322] 

“ Chastelard,” tragedy, by A C Swin- 
buiiie, [321] 

Chronicle of Remarkable Occur- 
rences, 1; and vide Januar;y, February, 
&c 

Church of Scotland, vide Scotland, 
Church of 

Church Rates, bill relating to, [94], 
thrown out, ih 

Clarendon, Earl of, appointed Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affaiis, [159], 
298 

Clergy — Bill for modifying law as to 
Cleiical tests, [77], earned, [78]. 

Coastguard, i eduction of, [44], 

CoBDEN, Richard, death of, [126] ; 
obituaiy notice, 187. 
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CoBURCI-, visit of the Queen to, 113, 
mangiiration of statue ot the latePimce 
Consort, 120. 

Cockayne, Ret O. — Ijeechdoms, Wort- 
cunning and Stai craft m Early Eng- 
land vol 11 , [321]. 

CoLENSO, Bishop. — “The Pentateuch, 
&c Part V., [317]. 

“CoLENSO, Bishop op Cape To-wn,” 
209 

College, Dramatic, at Woking, opening 
of, 65. 

Collier, Admiral Sir G. — “ France on 
the Eve of the Gieat Revolution,^’ pub- 
lished by Mrs C. Tennant, [325] 

Collision, on the Gieat Western Rail- 
way, near Didcot Junction, 9 , on 
the Midland Railway, near Colney 
Hatch, 126, on the London and North 
Wesiein Railway, at Wolverhampton, 
140, of the “Cullodcn” and “Rovei,” 
near Liveipool, 156, of the “Fanny 
Buck ” and “ Samphiie,” in the Channel, 
171. 

Colnet Hatch, Railway Collision near, 
126 

Colombia, G B Matthew appointed 
Plenipotentiary to, 298. 

Colonial xVppairs, lemaiks and debates 
on, [51] 

Colonial Depences —Bill mtioduccdby 
Ml. Cai dwell, [47] j cairied, [49] , Mi. 
Marsh’s motion on, [49] , debates on, 
[53] 

Colonies, Mr Forster appointed Undei 
Secretaiy for, [160] 

Columbia, mde United States 

CoLTiLE, Sir J W., axipointed a mem- 
ber of the J udicial Committee, 298 

COMBEEMERE, F. M ViSCOUNT, (the 
late) , statue of, at Chester, 148 , 
obituary notice, 190 

Commerce, satisfactoiy condition of, 
[186] , state of, in France, [201] 

Commission, on public schools, [4] ; on 
other endoived schools, ib , on the 
Cattle Plague, lecommendations of, 
[163] , for ti;ying Fenian jnisonois, 
[181] , m Prussia, on the Schlesw ig- 
Holstem succession question, [245] , 
for inqiiumg into the law of maiiiage, 
296 , for investigating the origin, &c , 
of the Cattle Plague, 298 , vide 
Jamaic \ 

Common Pleis, Court op, Montague 
E. Smith appointed a justice of, 
296. 

Commons, House op, list of Membois 
hefoie and after geneial election, 303 
CoMPiNiES, development of “limited 
habiht> ” system, [187] 

Con PEI >ER ATE States, ^vnle United 

S TATIS. 

CooE, Dltton, “Su Felix Foy,” [324]. 
Cooke, Wingeote, death of, [327]. 


Corbett, The Queen v — Trial undei 
the Foieign Enlistment Act, 165 
Cork — Arrests for the suppression of the 
Fenian Movement, [176] 

CoRNHiLL, gieat Jewel Robbery m, 13 
Cornwall — Visit of the Pimce and 
Princess of Wales to Botallack mine 
and other places, 99 

County Courts, Bill fox equitable juiis- 
dictioii of, [4]. 

Courts, Bill for concentiation of, [4] ; 
earned, [124] , and vide County 
Courts. 

Cowell, Major J C , made a Knight 
Commandei of the Bath, 297. 

CoxwELL, Me , perilous voyage in a 
balloon, 78 

Ceanwoeth, Lord, appointed, (for the 
second time) Loid Chancellor, [149] , 
leceives the great seal fiom Her 
Majesty, 297. 

Cricket Match, Hairow v Eton, 86 
Crystal Palace — Visit of the Prince 
and Ihincess of Wales, 136, presenta- 
tion of prizes to the London Ride 
Brigade, 167. 

“ CuLLODEN,” collision With the “ Rovei,” 
neai Liverpool, 156 
Cuming, Hugh, death of, [351] 

Curry, a soldier, muideis an officer at 
Bioinpton bai lacks. 111, tiial and 
execution, 117 

CuST, Sir E , “ Lives of the Warriors of 
the Thiifcy Yeai.’ Wai,” [310] 

Czvre witch. The, funcial ol, at St 
Petersbuig, 68 


Dacre, Lord, appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Essex, 298 

Dart, J H, tianslation of Homei’s Iliad, 
[320] 

Davis, President, United States. 

“ De Propundis,” novel, by W Gilbeit, 
[323] 

De Verb, Major, minder of, by a sokLei, 
111, tiial and execuiioii of the mm’- 
deier, 117 

Death, of eminent liteiaiy cliaiacteis 
during the year, [326] , of eminent 
aitists, [338], of eminent musicians, 
[339] , of eminent scientitic men, [350] , 
and Vide Obituary foi memoirs of emi- 
nent persons deceased 

December, Chionicle for, 167 

Denman, Mi — Motion against Attorneys 
Ceitiftcate Duty, [38] , cairied, [39] 

Denmark — Tieaty of peace with Ausliia 
and Prussia, [2] 

Derby, The, numeiously attended, 61, 
Prince of Wales pieseut at, ih ; won by 

• “ Gladiateur,” a Fiench horse, 62 

Derby, Earl op, speech on the Address, 
[5], speech at the anniversary dmner 
of the Royal Academy, 53. 
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Dickens, Chakles, Our Mutual 
Friend/’ [323]. 

Diet, (Geiman), mdependence of, vindi- 
cated by Bavaria, [230] , Gastem Con- 
vention announced to, [243] , dissatis- 
faction occasioned by the Convention, 
[241], (Hungarian), vide Httng-aey , 
(Transylvanian), vide Aitsteia 

Dilwyn, Me — Motion on the Iiish 
Cluiich, [22], debate adjourned, [27] 

Dixon, W Hepwoeth — “ The Holy 
Land,” [316]. 

Documents and State Papees, vide 
Appendix 

Doncastee, vide St Leq-ee. 

Doyle, W H , appointed Chief Justice 
of the Bahamas, 298 

Deainaoe — Opening of the outfall near 
Plninstead, 37 

Dea:ma, The, no novel features, [339] , 
vide Deamatic College 

Deohyn de Lhhys, M — Diplomatic 
despatch on the Convention of Gastem, 

[312]- 

Dublin — Aiicsts for the suppiession of 
the Fenian movement, [175] , vide 
Ieelani) 

Dublin, Aechbishop op — Amendment 
to Clei ical Tests Bill, [77] , withdrawn, 
[78] , Social Aspects of the Thirty 
Years’ War,” [325] 

Dundee — Accident at a Conceit-room, 1. 

Dueham — Execution of Matthew Atkin- 
son tor minder of his NMfe, 35 

Ditty, vide MalI Duty, &c. 


‘^Eiole Speed,” The, wieck of, vith 
gieat loss ot hie, 141 

Eaely Eng-lish Text Society — How 
edition of “ Sir Gaw ame and the Green 
Knight,” [321] 

Eastlake, Sie C D , death of, [338] , 
obituary notice, 192. 

Eden, Me , ill-treatment of, m Bhootan, 

[7]- 

Edinbuegh, the Theatre Royal burnt 
down, 3 , execution of Di Piitchaid 
for minder, 107 

Education, HATIO^^lL, Sir J Pakmg- 
ton’s motion on, [9 1] , can led, [96] , 
Mr Waltei ’s amendment, [95], earned, 
[96] \ote foi, [96] , agieedto, [97] 
(ill Ireland,) \ote foi, [97], agreed to, 
[99]. 

Education (m Fiance), vide Feance. 

Edwaedes, Hon R, appointed Pleni- 
potentiaiy to the Aigentine Republic, 
297 

Eglinton, E lEL op (the late), statue of, 
at Ayr, 147 

Elciio, Loed — Amendment to Mr 
Baines’s bill on the Franchise, [104]; 
caiiied, [115]. 


Elphinstone, Majoe H C, made a 
Knight Commander of the Bath, 297. 
Empeeoe, vide Feance, Ac 
England — Histoiy of the year, [1] ; 
peaceful and piosperous condition at 
the commencement of the jeai, [1] , 
maintains neiitiality in Ainciica, [2], 
combines with Fiance, &c , against 
Japan, [3], legislation, [4], financial 
aftaus, [27] , general piospeiity dining 
the yeai, [185], lecognizcs conclusion 
of Ci\il War ill the United States, 
[291], account of Gioss Public Income 
of the United Kingdom, 294 , Eng- 
land as seen by Foieigners in the days 
of Elizabeth and James I.,” [306]. 
Epsom, vide Deeby, The , Oaks, The. 
Essays, by vanous authors, [325] 

Essex, Lord Da ere appointed Loid-Lieu- 
tenant of, 298 

Eton, cricket match with Hairow, 86 
Execution, of F K Kohl at Chelmsford, 
foi murder, 10 , of Matthew Atkinson, 
at Duiham, for inmdei, 35, of Ciiiiy, 
a soldier, foi muider of an officer, 118 
Exhibition, Inteenational, a,t Dublin, 
opened by the Prince of Wales, 56, 
of mimatmes, [327] ; intended Hational 
Portiait Exhibition, , “Hew General 
Exhibition,” [330], of the diawmgs of 
the late John Leech, [334], of the 
pictmes, diawmgs, Ac, of the late D. 
Robeits, ih , vide Aet 
Explosion, of a gasometer at Hine 
Elms, 153, of fill e-damp at Meiihyr 
Tydvil, 178. 

Eyee, Goveenoe — Despatch lespocting 
aiiest of G W Goidoii, in Jamaica, 
[267], despatches 1 elating to the out- 
break m Jamaica, 277. 


Fagan, G , appointed chaige d’affaires in 
Venezuela, 297. 

Falconee, Dr H , death of, [350]. 
“Fanny Buck,” The, Collision wuththe 
“Samphiie,” mthe Channel, 171 
Fayetteville, vide United States. 
Febeuaey, Clnonicle for, 13 
Fenian Movement, general account of, 
[172, &c ] , arrest of Stephens, called 
tlie “ Head Centie,” [178] , twm police 
officeis hied at and wounded, [179], 
escape of Stephens from piison, [180] , 
Commission for tr;ying the pnsoneis, 
[181] , Constitution and bye-law s of the 
so-called “ Fenian Biothei hood,” [183] ; 
remarks on the trials and on the cliaiac- 
tei of the movement, [182] 

Financial Statement, Mr Gladstone’s, 
[31] , favourably received, [38] ,* 
various i eductions, ih., for India, [50] ; 
agreed to, [51]. 
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PiRE, at the Theatre Boyal, Edinburgh, 

3 , burning of H M S Bombay,^^ 5 , 
destruction of the Suriey Theatie, 11, 
at Savillo House in Leicestei -square, 
16, at a theatio at Sheffield, 35, de- 
struction of tjie “William Nelson,^ ^ 82, 
destruction of the “ Glasgow by, 109 , 
at BeaVs Wharf, Tooley-stieet, 162. 

Eire Damp, Me Explosion 

Eire Insurance Duty, Mr Sheridan’s 
motion on, [30], earned, [31], i educ- 
tion, [38] 

Eitzroy, Admiral, death of, [351] , 
ohituaiy notice, 193 

Florence, Histoiy of, by T A Tiollope, 
[308] 

Ford, F C , appointed Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Buenos Ayies, [297] 

"i^OREiUN Afeairs, leiiiarks and debates 
on, [51], geneially, [69], the Earl of 
Claiendon appomted Secietary of State 
for, [159] 

Eoreig-n History, [189] 

Foreign Enlistment Act, Tiial undei, 
“ The Queen v Corbett,” 165. 

Forster, Mr , appomted Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, 160 

Fortescue, Mr Chichester, appomted 
Secretaiy for Ireland, [159]. 

“ Fortnightly Re view — Hew Penodi- 
cal, edited by G H Lewes, [326] 

France, combines with England, &c , 
against Japan, [3] , visit of the Fiench 
fleet to Portsmouth, 127, history of 
the year, [189], peaceful and prospei- 
ous state of, [189], the Emperoi’s le- 
ception of the Di])loinatic Body on New 
Year’ s Day, [189] , doubtful reception 
of the Pope’s Encyclical letter, [190] , 
summary of the budget, [192] , 
Emiieroi ’s speech on the opening of the 
Chambers, [193] , development of Free 
Tiade, [195], official statement of 
Policy, [196] , official statements as to 
the Press, and as fo the state of Com- 
meice, [201] , statistics of coinage, 
[203] ; naval statistics, th , educational 
statistics, th. , debates on the address 
(m the Senate) [205], (m the Coips 
L%islatif), [207] , visit of the Empeior 
to Algeria, [212], proclamations in 
Algeria, ih , memorandum of the 
Emperor on the subject of Algeria 
[21 1] ; ofiensive speech of Prince 
Napoleon at Ajaccio, [216] ; Prmce 
Napoleon resigns office, [218] , debate 
on the budgets, [219] ; municipal elec- 
tions, [226] , visit of the English 
Channel fleet to Brest, [227]. 

France, E^iiPEROR or, rites letter to 
Mi Cobdeii’s widow, [126] 
FRVNCHihE, Mr Baines’s bill for exten- 
sion of, [103], lost [115], Lord 
Eleho’s amendment to Mr. Baines’s 
biU, [lot]) caiiied, [115]. 
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Frederick the Great, history of, by 

T Carlyle, [312] 

Funds and Shares, geneial depreci- 
tion, [187] 

Furnivall, F J., new edition of “Le 
Morte Arthur,” [321]. 


Gasrell, Mrs , death of, [327] ; obituary 
notice, 194, 

Gasometer, explosion of, at Nine Elms, 
153, 

Gastaldi, B , “Lake Habitations, &c , of 
Italy,” translated by C H Chambers, 
[322] 

Gastein (Convention of), Austria, 
Prussia 

Germany — The Queen’s visit to, 113,* 
the Queen’s return fiom, 134, pioposi- 
tion for establishment of a Federal fleet, 
[239] , proposition for raising Rends- 
buig into a Federal foitiess, [239] , 
mde Austria, Prussia, &c 
Gibraltar, SirR Aney appointed Gover- 
nor of, 298 

Gilbert, J T, “History of the Viceroys 
of Ii eland,” 308 

Gilbert, W, “Do Piofundis,” [323], 
Giuglini (singer), death of, [339] 

“ Gladiateur,” a Fieneh hoise, wins 
the “Dei by” and “St Leger,” mde 
Derby, The, St Leger, The 
Gladstone, The Rig&t Hon W E , 
financial statement, [31] , loses his 
seat in Pailiament for Oxford, and 
IS returned for South Lancashire, 
[154, &c ] 

Glaisher, Mr , balloon ascent at night, 
fiom Woolwich Aisenal, 141 
“ Glasgow,” The, destroyed by fiie, 109. 
Goodwood, races at, 107 
Gordon, G W , vide Jamaica 
Goschen, Mr , bill for abolishing Tests in 
the University of Oxford, [78] , with- 
diawn, [81] , appomted Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, [160], ap- 
pointed Vice-Piesideiit of the Board of 
Tiade, [160], [298], appomted a mem- 
ber of the Pi ivy Council, ib 
Grant, General, vide United States. 
Grant, Lieut -Gen Sir J H , appomted 
Quartermaster- General, 298. 
Granville, Earl, speech on the Ad- 
dress, [7] ; hill for modifying law as to 
Clerical Tests, [77], earned [78], 
delivers Queen’s speech on prorogation 
of Pailiament, [150], appomted War- 
den of the Cinque Ports, 299 
Great Britain, “ Chronicles and xincient 
Histones of Great Britain,” by John 
de Waiirm, [306], vide England. 
Greece, Kmg's speech on opening the 
Chambers, [263]. 
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Geeenwioh HospitaI), bill carried for 
administration of, [124]. 

Geetille, C. C P , obitnary notice, 194 
Geimm, Heeman, “ Life of Michael 
Angelo, [314]. 

Geizot, M., France under Lonis Phi- 
lippe,- [312]. 


Hackn-ey — Mnrder and Suicide com- 
mitted by Elizabeth Cai michael, 29. 
Haig-, Lieet A B , appointed Equeiry 
to Prince Alfred, 297 
Halibeeton, Jedge, death of, [326], 
obituary notice, 195 

Hall, Spencee, translator of “Docu- 
ments from Simaneas,- [307]. 
Haedinge, Hon Mbs A, appointed 
Bedchambei Woman to the Pimcess of 
Wales, 297 

Haedy, Me ,tianslatoi of “Chioniclesand 
Ancient Histories of Great Biitam,- 
by Johi\de Wauiin, [306] 

Haeeow. — Cricket match with Eton, 
86 

Habtington, Maeqeis of, gives details 
of army expenditure, &c , [39] 
Henley, Me — Amendmentb to the Union 
Chaigeability Bill, [121], i ejected, 
[ 122 ]. 

Hennessy, Me — Motion on the condi- 
tion of Ireland, [12], negatived [18], 
motion on Poland, [69] , withdiawn, 
[70] , question as to the Queefrs Um- 
vcisity m Ireland, [101] 

HiLEiTcn, E , knighted, 298 
Histoey of the YEAit, English, [1], 
foieign, [189] 

Holland, combines n ith England, &c , 
against Japan, [3] 

tloLSBEiN, vide Schleswig-Holstein 
Holy Land, The — Woik by W Hep- 
worth Dixon, [316 ] ; “ The Giant Lilies 
of Eashan,- by Rev J L. Poiter, 
[319] 

Ho3IEE, various translations of, [320] 
Hong Kong, Sir R G Mac Donnell ap- 
pointed Governor of, 298 
Hookee, SiE W J., death of, [350], 
obituary notice, 196 

Hoenby, Sie E, appointed Supieme 
Judge foi China and Japan, 297 
Hoene, R II , “ Prometheus, the Fire- 
brmger,- [325] 

Howaed, Sie H F , appointed Minister 
at Munich, 298 

Hoylfs, H W , appointed Chief Justice 
of Newfonndiand, 290 
Hungvey, Diet opened by the Emjieior, 
[251] 

Hunt, Me — l^Iotion for vote of censure 
on Lord CJiancelloi Westbiiry, [143] , 
negatived [116] 

Hett, Majoe-Gen , appointed Secretaiy 
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to the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospi- 
tal, 296. 

Hittt, Right Hon W., made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, 298. 


“Ibis,- The, wieck of, near Coik, [177]. 

Income Tax, reduction, [38] 

India — Outiages on Biitish subjects in 
Bhootan, [3], [7], Financial Statement 
foi, [50] , agieed to, [51] , Right Hon 
W N Massey appointed a Membei of 
Council, 296; Malayan, vide Mala- 
yan India 

Ieeland — Prosperous condition, [4] , al- 
leged destitution in, [10], denied by 
Sn Robert Peel, [11] ; Mi Hennessy^’s 
motion on, [12], negatived, [18], histi 
levee of Loid Wodehousc, the new 
Loid Lieutenant, 13, Mr Maguire’s 
motion on, [18] , agiced to m a limited 
foim, [22], lestoration of St. Patiick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, 21 , opening of the 
International Exhibition at Dublin, 56 , 
highway robbery near Dublm, 124, 
tiials relative to the Foman Conspiracj, 
232, Mr. Chichester Foitescue ap- 
pointed Seexetary for, [159]; “History 
of the Viceioys of Ireland,” by J T. 
Gilbeit, [308] , vide Education, 
National , Uniteesity, Queen’s ; 
vide Fenian Movement 

Ieeland, CiiUECit of, Mr. Dillwyn’s 
motion on, [22] , statistics [26] , debate 
adjourned, [27]. 

Italy, Kingdom of, recognized by Spain, 
[257], geneial election, [261] , extiacts 
from King’s Speech, on opening Paiha- 
ment, [262]. 


Jamaica, account of the outbreak in, 
[265] , mm del of Baion von Ketelbodt, 
[265], Governoi Eyre’s despatch re- 
specting ariest of Gordon, [267] , trial 
and execution of Gordon, [268] , ener- 
getic measures adopted by the Governor, 
[269], trial and execution of Paul 
Bogle, td , speech of the Goveinoi at 
the opening of the Chambeis, ih , ad- 
diess of Legislative Council to the 
Governor, [271], addiess of House of 
Assembly to the Governor, [272] , bill 
passed foi abolishing the Constitution, 
[273] , Commission of Inquiry ap- 
pointed, ih , Suspension of Governor 
Eyie, Sii Heniy Storks appointed tem- 
poral y Governoi, ih , 299, papers relat- 
ing to the iiisuriection, 277. 

Januaey, Chionicle for, 1. 

J APAN, combined operations against, [3] ; 
Sir H. S Parkes appointed Envoy 
Extraoidmaiy in, 297. 
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Japan (and China) — Sir E Hornby ap- 
pomted Supieme Judge, 297. 
Johnston, General, mde United 
States. 

Julius C.esar, life of, by Napoleon HI , 
[313]. 

JuLT", Cbroniclc for, 77. 

June, Cbromcle foi, 61. 


Kekewich, Mr , amendment to the 
Union Chargeability Bill, [122] , 
adopted, ih 

Kelly, Sir Fitzrot, motibn foi rex^eal 
of Malt Duty, [28] , re]ected, [30]. 

Kennedy, Gen Sir J S., obituary 
notice, 196 

*Kent, Constance, confession of tbe 
Road -Hill Minder, committed in 1860, 
47, tiial of, for mmdei,228, sentence, 
229, commutation, ih ; detailed con- 
fession, ih 

Ker, R, appointed Auditoi-Geneial for 
Biitisli Columbia, 297. 

Ketelhodt, Baron ton, murdeied in 
Jamaica, [265] 

Kiel, xnopositionfoi cstablislimg a fcdcial 
barboui at, [239] 

King-, 'iv.Jc.Belgium, Ac 

Kntghtlet, Sir R , motion on the Union 
Cliargcability Bill, [117] 

Kohl, F K, e\ecuted foi muidor at 
Cbclmsfoid, 10, tiial of, for a niiudcr 
committed in Plaistow Maisbes, 218, 
verdict and sentence, 221. 


LiNCiSHTRE, recovers from tbe effects of 
the cotton famine, [2] 

Lancaster, Duchy oe, Mr Gosclien ap- 
pointiM Cbaneellor of, [ 160] 
Lascelles, Miss M L, apfiointod a 
Maid of Honoui, 297 
Lauenruro, Duchy of, sold by Austria 
to Piussia, [2il], King of Piussia 
proclaimed Duke of, [215] 

Laench, of H.M S. ‘‘Vixen,” at Dejit- 
ford, 164 

Law (Statute), bill foi levision of, [4] , 
(of Patents), bill for amendment of, ib , 
(Poor), proposed alteration in, ih, 

Lee, General, vide United States 
Lee, W. (Artist), death of, [338] 

Leech, John, sale of bis diawings, 
[334] 

Lees, J C , knighted, 298. 

“ Lelt i,” The, loss of, 6 
Leopold 1 , King of the Belgians, 
death of, [126], funeral of, 175, 
obituaiy notice, 183. 

Leopold II (of Belgium), inauguration 
of, on tbe death of Leopold I., 176. 
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Leslie, C. A, “Life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” [314] 

Lettis, Lady Theresa, “ Extracts from 
the Journal, &c , of Miss Beiry,” 
[325] , death of, [327] 

“ Limited Liability,” lemaiks and con- 
jectuies as to its present and futnie 
eilects, [188] 

Lincoln, President, assassination of,’ 
41, [126] , obituary notice, 197 , 

“History of his Adminihtiation,” by 
H J Raymond, [311], vide United 
States 

Lindley, Professor, death of, [350], 
obituary notice, 199. 

Literature, Retrospect of, [305] , works 
on, vide Lowndes, Religious Tract 
Society 

Liverpool, gloomy state of trade in, 
[5] , collision of the “ Culloden” and 
“Rover” 156 

Livingstone, Dr, axipointed Consul m 
tbe interior of Africa, 296, “Nanative 
of the Evpedition to the Zambesi and 
its Tributaiies,” [319] 

Llandaff, Bishop of, amendment to 
Clerical Tests Bill, [78], withdiawn, 
ih 

Lock-out, in the non trade in South 
Stattoiddiiie, 26 

Lopxub, Lord A W. E , appointed 
Anibassadoi at Beilm, 298 
London — The Loid Majoi’s Banquet, 
159, impiovemeut of stieet aichitec- 
tuic 111 , [337], magnificence of new 
hotels, [338] , vide Blackfriars 
Bridge 

London, Tower of, Sii J P Bnigoyne 
takes possession as Constalile, 60 , visit 
of the Princess of Wales, 138 
Longman, Messes., catalogue of peiio- 
dicals, [326]. • 

Lon GWORTH, ‘Miss, action for libel against 
tbe “ Saturday Review,” veidict foi tbe 
defendants, 169 

Lord Advocate, The, amendment to 
Mr Hunt’s motion as to Lord Cbancelloi 
Westbary, [141] , negatived, [1471. 
Lowndes, “ Bibhograxiber’s Manual of 
Englidi Liteiatnre,” [317] 

Lubbock, Sir J, “ Pi e-bistonc Times,” 
[321] 

Luby, T C (Fenian Cons^nrator), trial 
of, for treason-felony, 232 
Lucas, Samuel, death of, [327], vot 
Samuel Lucas of the “ Shillmg Maga- 
zine,” tb 

Lush, Serjeant, ax>pointed a Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench, 298, knighted, 
298. 

Lyons, Lord, appointed Ambassadoi to 
the Poite, 297. 
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MacDonneii/, SiE R G , appoiatcd 

Governor of Hong Kong, 298. 

McLeod, L , ‘^Madagascar and its People/^ 
[318]. 

Madag-ascae, work on, by L M'Leod, 
[318] 

Maguire, Me , motion for Committee on 
Irish afiairs, [18], agieed to in a 
limited form, [22] 

Malayan India, work on, by Mi . Cam eron, 
[320]. 

Malt Duty, Sir Pitzroy Kelly’s motion 
foi repeal of^ [28], rejected, [30], Mr. 
Keate’s Amendment, [29],* withdrawn, 
[30]. 

Manchester, jewel robbery at, 15 
Manning, llev H E , consecrated Eoman 
Catholic Aichbisjiop of Westminster, 
73. 


Manteupeel, General von, appointed 
Prussian Goveinoi of Schleswig, [214]. 

Manufacturing Districts, distress 
abated, [3], much distiess still, [5]. 

March, Chiomcle for, 26 

Marines, reduction of, [14]. 

Marlborough House, fiie at, 80. 

Marriage, Laws relating to, Com- 
mission of Inquiry, 296 

Marsh, Mr , motion on colonial defences, 
[19]. 

Massey, Light Hon. W. K, appointed 
a Member of the Council in India, 
296 


Mathew, G. B., appointed Plenipoten- 
tiary to Colombia, 298 

Matterhorn, The, fatal accident to 
three Englishmen and a Swiss guide, 85 

May, Chioniele foi, 56 

Merthyr Tydyil, explosion of fire damp 
at, 178 

Mete YARD, Eliza, “ Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood,” [3141 

Michael Angelo, Life of, by Herman 
Grimm, tiaiislated by F. E Bennett, 
[314]. 

Mill, J. S., “ Examination of Sir W 
Hamilton’s Philosophy,” [325]. 

Ministers, List of H.M 299 

Mitchell, Major-General, “Biographies 
of Eminent Soldieis, &c ” [315] 

Monsell, Mr , bill for altering oath of 
lioman Catholic Meinbeis of Parlia- 
ment, [81] , thrown out, [92]. 

Munich, Sii H F. How aid appointed 
Ministei at, 298 

Murder, of a little hoy, by Elizabeth 
Carmichael, at Hackney, 29, and vide 
Execution, Trial , ti lal of Mai y Jane 
Hams and Chailotte Winsoi, foi child 
murdei, 103, Hams called as witness 
against Wiiisoi, 103, Wmsor fomid 
guilty, 106, lespitod, 107. 

Music, [338] 

Music Halls, in advance of the theatres 
in the pioduction of new operas, [339]. 


Kapoleon III — “Life of Julius Csesar,” 
[313], and vide France 
Kapoleon (Prince) — Offensive speech 
at Ajaccio, [216], lesigns office, [218]. 
Natal, Bishop op, vide Colenso 
National Gallery, additions to, [331], 
vote for extension of hiuldmg, [336]. 
Navy, reduction of the estimates, [39] ; 
(and othci sen ices), i eduction ofi [11], 
(French), tvf/e France 
Neate, Mr, amendment to motion on 
Malt Duty, [29], withdiawn, [30] 
Needham, J , appointed Chief Justice of 
Vancouver’s Island, 297 
Netherlands, The, vide Holland 
New Zealand, war m, still smouldenng 
at the commencement of the year, [1] , 
piospect of peace, [3] , debate on, [70] 
Newdegate, Mr — Bill i elating to 
Church 1 ates, [91] , throwm out, th, 
Newfoundland, H W Hoyles, Esq., 
appointed Chief Justice of, 296 
Nine Elms — Ex^ilosion of a gasometer, 
153 

Northumberland, Duke of, Funei'ai 
of, 19 

Nova Scotia, Sir W F Williams ap- 
pointed Lieut -Goveinoi of, 298. 
November, Chioniele for, 156. 


Oaks, The, 61. 

Obituary Notices — Professor Aytoun, 
182, Leopold I, 183, Gcneial Sii G. 
Biowm, 186, lliehard Cobden, 187, 
Viscount Combcimeie, 190, Sir C L 
Eastlako, 192, Admiral Fitzioy, 193 ; 
Mis Gaskell, 191, C C F Grcville, 
Judge Halihnrton, 195, Sir W J 
Hook ei, 196, General Sir J S Kennedy, 
th , President Lincoln, 197, Professoi 
Lmdley, 199, Viscount Palmerston, 

Sii J Paxton, 202, Sir J Eichardson, 
203 , Ivsaac Tayloi, 205 , Charles Water- 
ton, 206 , Caidinal Wiseman, 207. 

October, Chi’omcle foi, 141. 

Opera, The, Italian and English, [338]. 

“ Our Mutual Friend ” — Novel, by C. 
Dickens, [323] 

Overbeck (Artist), death of, [338] 

Oxford, University of —Annual boat- 
race with Cambridge, 39 , bill for 
A])ohshmg Tests, [78] ; withdrawn, 
[81] , Bov E P Smith appointed 
Eegras Piofessor of Divinity, 297. 


Paget, Loid Clarence, gives details of 
Naval Expenditure, &e , [13]. 
Pakenham, Hon F J., appointed Secre- 
tary of Legation at Eio Janeiio, 297. 

Pa KINGTON, Sir J.— Motion on National 
Education, [91], caiTied, [96]. 
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‘‘PALii Mali Gazette,” new evening 
journal, [326]. 

Palmerston, Viscount, remains at the 
head of the Government, [2] , speeches 
on the condition of Ireland, [16], [20] , 
announces intended resignation of Loid 
Chancellor Westhuiy, [147] , illness 
and death of, 147, [159] , funeial of, m 
We&tminste» Abbey, 149, obituaiy 
notice, 199 

Paris, P. Afclee appointed Consul, 297. 
Parses, Sir H S, appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary, &c , in Japan, 297 
Parliament, opening of, and Queen’s 
Speech, [2] , debates m, [4] , and vide 
the vaiious subjects under sexiarate 
-heads, address in answer to Queen’s 
Speech, [4] , bill foi altering oath of 
Koinan Catholic members, [81] , thrown 
out, [92] , Sii Hugh Can ns’s amend- 
ment, [86] j rejected, [87], addiesses 
to the Queen on the death of Piesident 
Lincoln, [129] , proiogation of, by 
coininission, [150] ; dissolution of, 
[152] ; general election, [153, ^c ] , 
summary of its lesults, [159] , vide 
Commons (House oe), Erancrise, 
Partnership, Law oe, legislation as to, 
[125]. 

Pasta (retired singer), death of, [339]- 
Patent Law, vide Law 
Patten, G (Artist), death of, [338] 
Paxton, Sir J , death ofi [350] , obituary 
notice, 202 

Peloponnesus, The, woik on, by the late 
Sir T Wyse, [320] 

Pentateuch, The, Colenso’s woik on, 
Part V , [317]. 

Periodicals, Statistics of, Messrs Long- 
man’s catalogue, [326], remarks on, 
tb 

Perkins, C. C, ‘^‘Tuscan Sculj)tois,” 
[315] 

Peru, vide Spain. 

Pictures, Exhibition of, vide Art , im- 
poitant sales of, [331], [336]. 

Plahue, vide Cattle Plague 
Plaistow. — T rial for Muidei m tbe 
mardies, vide Kohl. 

Plymouth, visit of the Pimce and 
Princess of Wales to, 98 
Pneumatic Despatch, vide Railway. 
Poland, debate on, [69] , Mr Hennessey’s 
motion on, ib , withdiawn, [70]. 

Poor Laws, proposed alteration m, [4] , 
tide Bill, “Union Chargeability-.” 
Pope, The, Bnex clical letter of, [190] , 
doubtful reception of, m Fiance, ih 
PoRiE, The, Vide Turkey. 

Porter, Uet J L, “The Giant Cities 
of Basluin,” [319] 

Portland, \ isit of Prince and Princess of 
Wales to, 102. 

PoRTMAN, Baron, axipomlcd Warden of 
the Stannaiies, &c , 296. 
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Portsmouth, visit of the Fiench Fleet 
to, 127. 

PouRTALES, Count, enormous sale of his 
pictures and curiosities at Pans, [336]. 

Prim, General, heads a military insur- 
rection in Spam, [260], escapes to 
Portugal, lb 

Prince, son of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, born June 3, 65, chiistened 
Geoige Fiedenck Ernest Albert, 80, 81 , 
vide Wales, Alered, Arthur, &c. 

Prince Consort (The late), mangma- 
tion of memorial at Tenby, 111 , in- 
g^uguratiou of statue at Coburg, 120. 

Prisons, legislation as to, [125]. 

Pritchard, Dr , executed at Edinburgh 
for tbe murder of his wife and mother- 
in-law, 107, trial of, for the murder of 
his wife and mother-m-law% 221 , veidict 
and sentence, 226 , confession, 227 

Privy Council, appointment of three 
new members, 296, Sii J W Colvile 
appointed a memboi of tbe Judicial 
Committee, 298 

“Prometheus, the Fire-bringer ” — 
Diama, by B H Horne, [325] 

Promotions and Appointments, 296 

Protheroe, Bey G , appointed a Chap- 
lain 111 Oidniaiy to Hei Majesty, 297 

Prussia — Tieat;y of peace wntliDenmaik, 
[2] , (and lest of tbe Zollverein,) treaty 
with, [157] , bistoiy of tbe yeai, [230] , 
Heir von Bismaik’s lebuke to the minor 
states of Germany answered by Bav ai la, 
lb , meeting of tbe Cbambei of Deputies, 
[231], Hen Grabow’ elected Piesident, 
lb , debate on the addicss, [232], 
King’s leply to tbe addiess, [233] , 
State of the Budget, [231], bill for 
the mciease of the Kavy, ib., re- 
jected, [235] , Bill for tbe increase of 
the Aimy, [236] , i ejected, ib , debate 
on tbe Schleswig -Holstein question, 
th ; bill for detia;ymg expenses of 
w^ar with Denmark, ib , rejected, 
[237] , close of the sesnon, [237], [238], 
Convention (of Gastem), xvith Austria 
foi dividing Holstein and Schleswig, 
[239]; General von Manteuffel ap- 
pointed Governor of Schleswig, [214]; 
the King pioclaimed Duke of Laueii- 
burg, [21-5] , Scliloswig-Holstem suc- 
cession question refeiTed to a commis- 
sion, [245]. 

PuLLAN, B, P„ “ Bums of Asia Minor,” 
[319]. 

Putney, the Annual Oxford and Cam- 
biidge boat-race at, 39. 


Qitebec, conference of delegates at, with 
a xiew to federal union, [3] ; x ote of 
50,000? for defences of, [61] , Mr. 
Bentinck’s motion against, tb , motion 
withdrawn, [64]; vote earned, 
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Qiteek, The. — Letter on Railway Acci- 
dents, 1 , speecti on the opening of Par- 
liament, [2] ; visit to the Consumption 
Hospital at Brompton, 30 , visit to Ger- 
many, 113,- sends autograph letter to 
widow of President Lincoln, [129], 
answer to addi esses from Houses of Par- 
liament on death of Piesident Lincoln, 
[132], return from Geimany, 134 j 
speech on proiogation of Parliament, 
delivered by Earl GranviUe, [150], 
Bishop of Worcester appointed Clerk of 
the Closet to, 297 ,* Dr Spence appomted 
Surgeon m Ordinary in Scotland, ib. j 
the Rev G. Protheioe appointed a 
Chaplain in Ordinary to, ib 
Queen, The, v Corbett,” trial under 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, 165 
Queen’s Bench, Court oe, Serjeant 
Lush appomted a Justice of, 298. 


Race, Oxford and CAMBRiDaE, mde 
Putney. 

Races — Cup day at Ascot, 75 , Prince of 
Wales piesent at, ^b ; mde Derby, 
The, &c 

Railway. — Letter from the Queen on 
Railway Accidents, 1 , collision on the 
Gieat Western Railway, near Didcot 
Junction, 9, Mr Senior killed by a 
tiam, neai Dublin, [27],* thiee acci- 
dents in Wliitsun week, on the Great 
Western, Shiew^sbury and Chester, and 
South-Eastern lines, 70 , Great Eastern, 
accident near Norwich, 77,* Midland, 
collision on, ncai* Colney Hatch, 126; 
London and North-Western, collision 
at Wolveihampton, 140, opening of 
the ‘‘ Pneumatic Despatch” Railw^ay, 
from Euston-square to Holborn, 156. 

Ramsg-ate, extraordinary double murder 
at, 248 

Raymond, H J., History of the 
Administration of President Lincoln,” 
[ 811 ]. 

Reform, Parliamentary, vide Ballot, 
Franchise 

Religious Tract Society, Hand- 
book of English Literatuie,” [318]. 

Rendsburg, proposition for converting 
into a German federal fortress, [239]. 

Revenue, account of gross public income, 
294. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Life of, by 
C A. Leslie and Tom T\>lor, [33 1] 

Richardson, Sir J, death of, [351], 
obituary notice, 203 

Richmond, mde United States. 

Rinderpest, vide Cattle Plague 

Rio Janeiro, Hon F. J Palconhani 
appomted Secietary of Legation at, 
297 

Ritchie, Leitch, death of, [327]. 


Roberts, D., Exhibition of his pictures, 
drawings, &c , [334], 

Robinson, Sir H. G R., appomted 
Governor of Ceylon, 296. 

Romilly, Sir J , created Baron Romilly, 
298 

“ Rover,” collision with the “ Culloden,” 
near Liverpool, 156 

Russell, Earl. — Speech on the Address, 
[8], Fust Lord of the Treasury, on 
the death of Lord Palmerston, [159] ; 
speech at the Lord May ox’s banquet, 
160 , diplomatic despatch on the Con- 
vention of Gastein, [241] ; new edition 
of his Essay on the History of the 
English Government,” [325] 


St. Leger, The, 138 , won by Giadiateur, 
a Fiench horse, 140, 

‘^'Samphire,” The, collision wuth the 
“Fanny Buck,^’ in the Channel, 171 

“ Saturday Review,” Miss Longworth’s 
action agamst, for libel ; verdict for the 
defendants, 169 

Saxe-Coburg. — Formal recognition of 
Prince Alfred as heir to the duchy, 113. 

Schleswig, vide Schleswig-Holstein. 

Schleswig-Holstein, question of, agi- 
tated in the Piussian Chambers, [236]; 
General Von Manteuffel appointed 
Piussian Governor of Schleswig, [244] ; 
Field-Marshal Von Gablenz appointed 
Austiian Governor of Holstein, il . ; 
commission on light of succession, 
[245] 

Schombuegh, Sir R W., death of, 
[357]. 

Schools (Public), bill as to, [4], bill 
postponed, [125] ; (endowed), com- 
mission on, 

Science, retrospect of, [340]; general 
progress and principal discoveries of the 
year, [348] ; works on, [350], 

SciLLY, visit of Prince of Wales to, 100. 

Scotland. — Dr. Spence appomted sur- 
geon in ordinary to Her Majesty, 297 

Scotland, Church of —Lord Belhaven 
appomted High Commissioner, 297. 

Sculptors (Tuscan), lives of, by C. C. 
Perkins, [315]. 

Sea, vide Shipwreck. 

September, Chiomcle for, 134. 

Seward, Mr , attempted assassination of, 
32, [131] , vide United States. 

Shanghai — C. A. Wmchestei appomted 
consul, 297. 

Sheffield, destruction of a theatre bj 
fire, 35. 

“ Shenandoah,” The (Confederate 
cruiser), arrival in the Mersey, 162; 
trial relatmg to, 165 

Sheridan, Me —Motion on Fire Inst- 
ance Duty, [30] , carried, [31]. 
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Sheeifps (for England), 318; (for Wales), 
319. 

Sheehait, Gbeeeal, mde United 
States. 

Shilxing- Mac^azine,” new periodical, 
edited by Samnel Lucas, [326]. 
Shieweece, of the "Lelia,” 6, of the 
“ Beatrice,” off tbe French coast, 8 , of 
the Assaye,” at Boss Bay, in Ireland, 
11, loss of the “Eagle Speed,” 144, of 
the “ Ibis,” near Cork, 177 
Sim ANCAS . — “ Documents from Simancas,” 
translated by Sjiencei Hall, [307] 
SlMCOX, E W — Translation ot Homei’s 
Iliad, [320] 

Simpson, Palo rave. — Translator of 
“ Life of C. M von Weber,” by Baron 
von Weber, [315] 

“Sib Feeix Fot,” novel, by Dutton 
Cook, [324] 

Smith, Montague Edwaed, appointed 
a Justice of the Common Pleas, 296 , 
knighted, 297 

Smith, Bev B P., appomted Begins 
Professor in Divinity at Oxford, 297 
Smitheield, vide United States. 
Smitheield Club Cattle Show, 169 
Smyth, Captain W. H , death of, [351]. 
Society, Arundel, [337] , Astronomic^, 
annual meeting, election, and presenta- 
tion of gold medal, [342] , Boyal, anni- 
versary meeting, [340] , award of 
medals, [341] , Boyal Geograpliical, 
anniv ersary meetmg, elections, and 
award of medals, [342] , for exhibitions 
of vanous artistic societies, mde Art 
Solicitors, mde Attorneys. 

Southey, Ernest, trial of, for murder 
of his wife and child, 248 
Spain.— History of the year, [254], 
diplomatic explanations as to, of the 
rupture with Peru, and seizure of the 
Chmeha islands, ih ,* end of the war 
with Peru, and restoration ot the 
Chincha islands, [257] , recognizes the 
kingdom of Italy, ih ; war with 
Chill, [259] , militaiy insurrection, 
headed by General Pnm, [260] , proves 
abortive, ib , blockades the ports of 
Chdi, [260] 

Spence, De , appointed Suigeon in Ordi- 
nary in Scotland, 297. 
Staeeobdshiee.— Lock-out in the iron- 
trade, 26. 

Stanley, Very Bev A P., mde West- 
minster, Dean oe. 

Stannaries, The, Lord Portman ap- 
pointed Warden of, 226 
State Papers, mde Appendix 
Statute Law, bill for revision of, [4]. 
Stoexs, Major-Gen. Sir H K., ap- 
pointed Governor of Jamaica, [273], 299. 
Suicide, of Townley, the murdeier, in 
prison, 16 ; of Bhzabetli Canniehael, at 
Hackney, 29 


SwANwiCK, Miss M. A. — Ti*anslatioii of 
the “ Agamemnon,” &c , of iEschylus, 
[321]. 

Swinburne, A C— -“Atalanta in Caly- 
don,” [324] , Chastelard, ib. 


Tax, mde Malt Duty, &c.; reductions, 
[38]. 

Taylor, Isaac, death of, [327 ] ; obituary 
notice, 205. 

Taylor, Tom. — Life of Sir Joshua Bey- 
nolds, [314] 

Tea Duty, reduction, [38]. 

Tenby. — Inauguration of memorial to 
the late Prince Consort, 111. 

Tennant, Mrs. C, publishes Adnnral 
CoUiePs “France on the Eve of the 
Great Bevolution,” [325]. 

Tests, mde Clergy, Oxeord, Parlia- 

- MENT. 

Texier, C. — “Buins of Asia Mmoi,” 

[319] . 

Theatre. — Edinburgh Theatre Boyal 
destroyed by fiie, 3, Surrey Theatre 
destroyed by fire, 11 ; theatre at Shef- 
field destroyed by fire, 35. 

Thiele, J. M. — “Life of Michael Angelo,” 
[314] 

Thiers, M.— -Great speech on the Budget, 
[219] 

Thirty Years’ War, lives of the war- 
riors of, by Sir E Cust, [310]. 

Thompson, Mr — Motion on the Union 
Chaigeability Bill, [119] ; negatived, 
[ 120 ]. 

Thornton, E., appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary in Brazil, 297. 

Thorwaldsen, Lire oe, by J M Thiele, 
translated by the Bev. M B Barnaid, 
[314], 

Thwaites, j , kmghted, 297 

Tower oe London.— Gen Sir J F 
Burgoyne appointed Constable of, 296. 

Trade, Board oe, vide Board oe 
Trade 

Transylvania, work on, by C. Boner, 

[320] 

Treasury — Eaifi Bussell appomted Fust 
Lord, on the decease of Viscount Pal- 
merston, [159]. 

Trials, collection of the most remarkable, 
210 j “Colenso v tbe Bishop of Cape 
Town,” judgment of the Judieuil Com- 
mittee, 210 . of F lx Kohl, for a mur- 
der committed in the Plaistow Marshes, 
218 ; verdict and sentence, 221 of Dr. 
Pritchai’d, for murder of his wife and 
mother-m-law, 221; verdict and sen- 
tence, 226; confession, 227 of Con- 
stance Kent, for mmMer at Boad, com- 
mitted in 1860, 228; sentence, 229, 
commutation, ih ; detailed confession, 
ih. of T* C. Luhy (Fenian Conspirator), 
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foi‘ treabou-felony, 232 ; of Ernest 
Southey for minder of Ins wife and child, 
248, 

Trolxope, Anthony.— ‘‘Can You For- 
give Her [324] 

Thollope, T. a — “ History of the Com- 
monwealth of Florence,^^ [^^8] 
Turkey, Lord Lyons appomtecl Amhas- 
sadoi to, 297 


United KiNapoM, The, mde England. 

United States —Civil warm, languishing 
at the commencement of the year, [2] , 
allusion to, in the Queen’s Speech, ib , ; 
comhines with England, &c, against 
Japan, [3], disturbances of tiade in 
England caused by the war, [5] , de- 
fence of our policy by Earl Hussell, [9] , 
debates on policy of England res^iecting, 
[65] , official announcement of termma- 
tion of war, [68] , assassination of 
President Lincoln, [126], [128], General 
Sherman remains a month at Savannah, 
[274] , Confederates forced to fall back 
behind the Edisto, [275], Geneial 
Sherman proceeds from Savannah to 
Beaufort and Pocobahgo, ib , Sher- 
man marches on Columbia, ib . , 
Confedeiatc forces divided, ib , Con- 
federates defeated by Sherman at 
Fayetteville, [276] , Columbia surren- 
ders to Sherman, ib , Confedeiates de- 
feated by Sherman near Bentonville, 

[277] , Confederates defeated by Sher- 
man near Smithfield, ih , , Sheiman 
enteib Goldsboro’, and leaves his aimy 
under Geneial Schofield, ih , Wilming- 
ton evacuated by the Confederates, 

[278] , proclamation of a general Fast 
by President Davis, ih , General Lee 
calls on civihans to give up arms 
for the use of the soldiers, ib . ; 
Charleston abandoned by the Con- 
federates, [279] ; Eichmond evacuated 
by the Confederates, [280] , surrender 
of Geneial Lee to Geneial Grant, 
ih. , address of Mr. Lincoln on being 
inaugurated as President for the 
second time, th , asbassination of 
Piesident Lincoln, [282] , attempted 
assassination of Mr Secretary Seward, 
[283] , pursuit and death of the imn- 
dei or of Piesident Lincoln, [284], Mr 
Andrew Johnson, Vice-Piesident, be- 
comes President on the death of Mr. 
Lincoln, [286], proclamation charging 
President Davis and others with com- 
plicity in the minder of President Lin- 
coln, and ofleiing rewards for their 
capture, [287] , trial and execution of 
seveial persons for the murder of Mr. 
Lincoln and the attempt upon Mr. 
Seward, [288] i capture of President 
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Davi% %b. j Davis remains in prison 
at the close of the yeai, tb., General 
Sherman advances horn Goldsboro’, 
[289], Geneial Johnston surrenders 
to Sheiman, ih , Sherman ordeied to 
lesnmG hostihties, [290] , unconditional 
surrender of Confcdeiate army, th ; 
angry lettei of General Sheiman, ib , 
conclusion of the war recognized by 
England, [291]]; Piesident’s message 
on meetmg of Congress m December, 
[292]; trial and execution of Captain 
Wirz on a charge of havmg ill-treated 
Federal prisoners, ih., Test -oath un- 
favonrable to the ex- Confederates, 
tb.} Sir F W. A Bruce appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary to, 296, resolu- 
tions of the Houses agamst the establish- 
ment of an Empme in Mexico, [304]. 

Universities — List of honours ob- 
tained ill the examinations, 319 , vide 
OxEORD, Cambridge 

University Queen’s, the O’Donoghue’s 
motion on, [99] , withdrawn, [101] ; 
Mr. Hennessy’s question on, [101]. 


Vancouver’s Island, J. N’eedham ap- 
pomted Chief J ustiee of, 297 

Venezuela, G. Eagan appointed Charge 
d’ Affaires in, 297 

ViLLiEES, Mr , Union Chargeability Bill, 
[116], carried, [121]. 

“ Vixen,” H M S , launch of, at Deptford, 
164 

Volunteers, annual expenditure in re- 
spect of, [40] , review of, at Brighton, 
43] review m Windsor Great Park, 
108, London Eifle Brigade, presenta- 
tion of xirizes, 167* 


Wales, Prince oe, present at the &*e at 
Savdle House, 16 , present at the open- 
ing of drainage outlall near Plumstead, 
37 , opens the International Exhibition 
at Dublin, 66, present at the Derby, 
61; opens the Dramatic College at 
Woking, 65 , opens the Langham Hotel, 
74 ; present at Ascot, on the Cup Day, 
75 ; file at hib residence, Marlborough 
House, 80, visit to Seilly, 100, made 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
296. 

Wales, Prince and Princess oe, visit 
to Plpnouth, 98, visit to Botallaek 
Mine, m Cornwall, 99 ; \ isit to Pori - 
land, 102, visit to the Ciystal Palace, 
136 

Wales, Princess oe, birth of a son, 65 ; 
visit to the Tower of London, 138; 
Hon. Mrs A Hai’dmge appointed Bed- 
chamber Woman to, 297. 
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^'"[ 33 ^ 9 ]“’ of, 

amendment to Sir J. 
1 akmgton’s motion on National Educa- 
"tir [95] ; carried, [96], 

WAtJEiN John m, “Olironides and 
[3^™* of Great Britain,” 

Weathee, The, extraordinary gales and 
storms m ISToveinber, 164. 

EBEB, Liee oe, by Baion von Weber, 
translated by Palgrave Simpson, [3151. 
WEBawooD, JosiAH, Life of, by Eliza 
Meteyaid, [314] 

Weleihq-toe, Duke oe, «SnpplementaiT 
Despatches,"" Vol. \ii., [307]. ^ 

Westbxtey, Lokd, delivers Queen’s 
speech on opemng of Parliament, [2] • 
causes of retirement from office, [1381 
&c, , Mr. Hunt’s motion for vote of 
censure on, [143], negatived, [146]; 
tne Lord Advocate’s amendment, [1441 • 
negatived, [146]; Mr. BonVerie's 
amendment, [145]; agreed to, [147]; 
intended resignation announced, ^d., 
last speech in the House as Lord Chan- 
> I’esignation, [149], 

n ESTMIESTEE, accident by falling in 
of a floor, 10; Eev H E. MoTTning 
consecrated Eoman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of, 78; (Abbey), funeral of 
Lord Pabnerston, 149; eight hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
Abbey, 179. 

W^TMOTSTBB, Bean oe, "Lectures on 
toe History of the Jewish Church," 
Part 11 ., (317) 

Me. (Artist), death of, 

WiG-AN, accident m a coal-pit, 2 
“ “ Nelson,” The, destroyed by 

Williams, Lietti-Gen. Sib W. E., ap- 
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a.* 

pmnted Lieut.-Govemor of Nora Scotia, 

WiMBLpoN, Meeting of National Rifle 
Association at, 93. 

Winohbstee, C. A., appointed Consul at 
bhanghai, 297. 

Windsor review of volunteers in the 
Great Park, 108. 

^ Commis- 

sioner of Panhruptey, 298. 

Wiseman, Caebinae, death of, [3271 • 
17 , obituary notice, 207, 
Ayobehouse, Loed, first levee as Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 13,* adopts 
prompt measures to suppress the Peman 
movement, [175]. 

^af Bramatic College 

Woon Sib Chaeles, financial statement 
for Infoa, [50] ; agreed to, [51]. 

Wood, T., accused of robbery at the 
Ba^ of London, 134; committed. 

Woods, Bbt. J. E. T., "Australian 
Explorations,” [318]. 

WoECESiEB, Bishoe oe, appointed Clerk 
of the Closet, 297. 

Weasale, Sie L., death of, [3271. 
Weeck, mde Shipweeck. 

Weight, J. C, translation of « Homer’s 
Ihad,” [320] 

Weight, T , “Histoiy of Caricature, &c.” 
[322]. 

WuETEMBEEG, Dekes OP, Compilation 
from Journals, [306]. 

WvsE, Sie T , E.xcui’sion in the Pelo- 
ponnesus,” [320]. 

Yeeteeton, mde Longwoeth, 


Zambesi, The, mde Aeeica, 
ZOLLVEEEIN, vide PeESSIA. 


the end. 


GILBERT AM» RlVlKFGTON, PllJNXfcBS, 
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OUR LORD’S NATIVITY. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B D , late 
Fellow of Tiimly College, Oxfoid Being Vol 1 of a New and Unifoim 
Edition of a Devotional Commentary on the Gospll Narrative To 
be completed in Eight Volumes Ciown Svo 5 j each 


Isaac Devotional Com- 
ment uj' stnvJs alom in our hvg- 

l \'i L,f > at ttn , tfu H’ Wf '110 old 
chiintc >/ its biing '^f-ded by a/y /6>'Ar 
bodi o^ its lind , and >t\ m i its 01 ot i’u vciy 
kip> Stotd.f ChI/KCHM'\ 

"Missfi, Kii'tigion nin t t/u ihanii> ]f 
/OiMiit genciaihm of CtiHithnuu for ike de- 
s i>n oj lifiioin/wig J mac irilliamds ad mi - 
abh seiui. of Commun^ayu'i> on the Gofel 
dtafiativCt and Jor bnnzmg them ont at a 
veiy moderate price Commendation of a 
wofh so itfell known and so highly valued ts 
•unmeessary — Chl rch Timl*' 

“ iHjaniie are the depths and so innumif- 
ahlc the beaut ns 0 / bitifime, and nto,e 
pariHuiarly of ih>' Gospi I, ilu t the n is some 
ditlieuity in dtseribimit^u manijeldt xutlleUe *s 
ofll iliuxms's e unnsitr L onrtu ntaiy Dtw • 
tug its pieio’iua appmuition of Scnptuie 
fiom thi writings of ilu <ailv fathe/s, it n, 
tndvsvhai izeiystud nt kn nos must h /’/v 
to MV taut it extracts a wkoh svealta if 
nu an me. /lom each At ; A uct , eath affan ntly 
fill It illusion^ ia*,h sooid in fit L it 
dtaaiNi, e iH A men SiO'kw inltke than this 
CowmiuMijf nothing can e^n^d tin diZKfUi 


and fcverent skill with which Williams does 
hisvooik It emus to ns as one coniimtous 
bitathing of a deSHntt soul in love and grati- 
tude to God, and this tone is obsei-vabh what- 
ever diHCti.071 the sidject-maiier of the 
moment suggests As one reads it one holds 
ones oieath, and tties to catch the far off 
toius which blind sviih the rougher music of 
this WO} Id, even at its best As this is one of 
eight "tolumes, those who are already ae- 
quainitd with Willunus, and those who aie 
not, may infer what a wonderful mine of 
devotion foi both the heart and intellect the 
possessor of ike whole senes will have at Ins 
command — Chukcu Klvii w 

“ I hose who hazn no at juainfauce with this 
zvork tfiay tnjer what an inestimabh treasure 
they SOI ll find in it,f}om the fact that Isaac 
li illiams\ mind mxs htet ally saturated svith 

the paty<.si'c tone 'Ike leader has here, 
thi Ufa it , the s>tyy cream of Catholic divinity 
r/ie distinguishing cactilence of the book is, 
that not only the pufoundcst theology, but 
i 7 u n iOi '( xts and ciiitcism aie conveyed 1 1 u 
contmiud stiain of divotion He rejoice m 
such a i tfubbcation ” — Chukcji News 


A DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL 

IIIEOLUGV By xanoiis Wnteis Edited bv the Rev John Henry 
B i I \ 1 , \ , F S A , Jeditoi of ‘‘ Hie Annotated" Book of Common Piayer.” 

Pail 1. (containing A — Iv) Impeiial Svo 2 Ia 

*** The Dietionaiy will be completed in two- paits. 
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ittcssrs. 'p,ltim9tott'j5 publications 


THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION ; being a Tieatise on 
Ibe Chustian Life in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and Piactice By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D D , Dean of hToiwich New Edition 
Small 8 vo 6s. 6d 

An Edition foi Piesentation, Two Volumes, small 8 vo. ioj* 6d 
Also a cheap Edition . Small 8 vo 3 J'. 6d 

DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL AC- 
CORDING TO S MATTHEW Tiaiislated fiom the Fiench of Pasquiei 
Quesnel. Crown 8 vo 6d 

“ We can hardly give, him [Pasgmer Qne<;- “ This irandatwn it based upon that made 
net] higher praii,e than to say that he reminds ly the Non-jiiior Kntull, and it has hen 

lit in many nays of the author of the ‘ Imita- ctpitially adapted for the use of members of 

tion ’ Thete is the same hnoivlcdge of human the English Church in pi ivate devotion It n, 

nature^ shrewdness of observation, intimate a very acceptable manual for the 7 eligioits, and 

acquaintance with the special tiials, diffi- its vmple and Piaciical chaiacitr may he 

culties, and temptations of the tpii ifual life, gleaned f 7 om the following comment '' — Roci-c 

and that fcmmtr and conctiiti aiion which The Comments aie bmef but pointed, and 

result fiom habitual meditation and prayer ” there is so much to piofit the leadei by show- 

— Clhmcal Joorn\l ingknn what a depth of spn dual wisdom i<i 

“ This Commentary ts what zt purports to treasured up even in the simplest utteiancevof 

be ^ devotionaV 'J here is no criticism, no our Lord, that we are son y we cannot gi 7 <e 

suggestion of difficulties, no gioupings of the book an unqualified ftcommendation 

‘various readings ' li^ object is to give ‘ the IForkt 07 i the Gospels, suited to the wants of 

spiritual sen'ie^ of Holy Sc 7 iptu 7 -e, and this scholars, have been toleiably nuinerous of late 

object ts admirably cai ried out We aie glad years Such a book as i/us, in which i onuder- 

to be able to give 2 1 our hearty and unqual' fled able intellectual force is blended with devo- 

approval " — John Bui l twnal feeling, is more rai-e, and would be 

“ The want which many devout persons feel welcome wiic it not that the good in it is 

for a Commentary on the Senptures with in- marred by the Gacraminiar innism which 

dividual, practical, and dcz'oiionalapplication, continually obtrudes itself" — English Indis- 

can har'dly he better satisfied than by that of pendent 
‘ Quesnel ’'’’—Church News 



THE HILLPORD CONFIRMATION ; A TALE By hi C 

PHILLPOTTb. iSniO. IS. 

THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF IRELAND. In Eight 
Seimons pleached in Westminster Abbey By Chr Wordsworth, D D , 
Bishop of Lincoln, foimeily Canon of Westminster and Aichdeacon Ciown 
8 vo 6s 

THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION : a Manual of Piayeis for gene- 
ral and daily use Compiled by a Piiest Edited by the Rev T T Carier, 
Rectoi of Clewei i 6 mo ^s 6d. ; limp cloth, 'is Bound with the 
Book of Common Piayei. 31 . 6d 

A SELECTION FROM A COURSE OF LECTURES, de- 

liveied to candidates foi Holy Oideis, compnsing a Sum max y of the whole 
System of Theology, Natmal and Revealed By John Randolph, D D 
(sometime Bishop of London) Crown Svo. *js 6d. 

PROFESSOR INMAN’S NAUTICAL TABLES, for the use of 

British Seamen. New Edition, by the Rev. J W. Inman, late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Head Mastei of Chudleigh Giammai School 
■Revised, and enlarged by the mtioduction of Tables of 4 log havei sines, log 
differences, See. ; with a more compendious method of Working a Lunai, and 
a Catalogue of Latitudes and Longitudes of Place§, on the Seaboaid. Royal 
8 vo. l6s. 
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M. T. CIOEEONIS DB OPFIOIIS LIBEl TEES. With Intio- 

ductioii, Analysis, and Commenlaiy, by the Re\ Hubert Hoi den, LL D , 
Head Master of Ipsnich School Second Edition, niucli enlaiged and ini- 
pioved Clown Svo. p 6d 

SOIMBMB : A Stoiy of a Wilful Life 


“ There is a vety quiet, eaiuat tone in this 
steiy which iecoiiLilei> the 'itadei to the lesson 
wh’th it li. intended to teach It is esi>enttally 
a story of character, and the heroine who u 
suppoi,td to relate it is presented in a cltaily 
defined and somewhat picturesque manner 
To the thoughtful who are parsing fiom 
youth to riper yeais ‘ SowiCmt^ will prove 
both attractive and useful ” — Public Opini(»n 

‘Ci pure, good, wholesome litth book, styling 
itsilf ‘ 1 he Story of a IFilful Life,' and 
teaches the old hue lesson, that without hn~ 
ni’hty there n no such thing as happiness ” — 
D\il^ Ieifgrxph 

"‘Asa she fell of the innci life of a neglected, 
untutoi ed, and consequently self toilkd, almost 
sa7>a§e girl, this story has itf merits The 
write? succeeds fa'rly with pleasing charac- 
icri ’’ — Ai Hr N rini 

“ The story is full of Imovancy and inteied, 
incident being duly inioniin^hd with conver- 
sation 6 ome of the bits of desci ipiion, as that 


Small Svo , 3^ (id, 

of ifie Isk'topdiire lane, a?e caquisiti hith 
idylls This book is a work of genuine a>t ” — 
Cl LRICAI JoLKN\L 

“ A 7>cin of lofty, moral, and deep religious 
feeling luns thiough the whole tale, and the 
author neither proses nor preaches " — Si and- 

AKD 

“A very natural, unaffected, and simple 
little story for young people-one which they 
will not only read but enjoy ’’—Morning 
Her vld 

“ The author promises to become a valuable 
accession to the ranks of our popular lady 
w>iicj7 ‘ Soivitmc' IS a simple life-like 
stay, charmingly told and g> ace f idly wi liteu, 
and, what iv better still, its tendencies ate 
eiccllent The lessons it teacher are of the 
Jughed order El'ropfan Mail 

“ I here are many clever little hii7 of de- 
serptwn, and ixcdhnt maxims worth n- 
mcmbering The scent? y /? all charmingly 
described ” — Monthly P \cket 


ANGLO-SAXON WITNBSS ON POUR ALLEGED RE- 
QUISITES FOR HOLY COMMUNION— Fasting, Water, Altai Lights, 
and Incense By the Rev J Baron, M.A , Rectoi of Upton Scudamoie, 
Wilts Svo. 5 x. 

SPIRITUAL COMMUNINGS. By Sir Archibald Edmondstone, 
Bart. Small Svo. 2s 


THE DIVINITY OP OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 

CHRIST , being the Bainpton Lectiiieb foi iS 66 By Henry Parry Lid- 
don, IM A , Student of Chiist Chinch, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Sahs- 
biiiy Foiuth Edition. Crown Svo. 5 ^. 


EGYPT’S RECORD OP TIME TO THE EXODUS OP 

ISRAEL, critically investigated : with a compaiative Survey of the Patn- 
archal Histoiy and the Clnonologv of Sciipture , lesultmg in the Reconcilia- 
tion of the Septuagmt and Hebiew Computations, and Manetho with both By 
W. B Galloway, M A , Vicar of St Maik’s, RegenPs Park, and Chaplain 
to the Right Hon Lord Viscount Hawaiden Svo 15 ^ 


“Mr Galloitfay's work deserves to be 
read and studied by all Biblical and archceo- 
logical inquirers ’’—London Quarterly Ke- 
vu vv 

“ Dtmands a very careful perioral and is 
cnditabli to 3fr Galloway' 7 industry Many 
subjects and points are discussed m it with a 
fulness op knowledge which astonishes the 
ordinary r'cader ” -• A rm na um 

“ 'J hb work of 3! r Calloway is worthy of 
fecial attention lie it an accurate and 
painstaking invedigator of facts, and brings to 
the conclusions to be founded upon them a very 
ind( pendent and solid intellect, 7 he volume 


now noticed deser-ves careful examination ” — 
Christian Advoca-ie 
“ UV belietv that since the publication of 
the gnat work of By ms Clinton, no more im- 
portant treatise on chronology than this of 
Mr Gallmoafs has appeared m this country 
Jt IS altogether one of the most rt markable 
contribuHons to the ikcologxal liter aiure of 
our twu , and just now it is doubly trainable 
Jt handles some of the mosi profoundly in- 
teresting subjects that can occupy the mind of 
the Inbiical student with grt at ptnver^ origm- 
ahiy, eloquence, and learning *' — Clerical 
Journal 


MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: A TALE. Second Edition. 2 Vok 

Post Svo, 21 A 
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CURIOUS MYTHS OP THE MIDDLE AGES. By S Bawmg- 

Gould, M A , Author of ‘‘Po&t-Meduieval Pieaclieis,’’ &c With Illustia'' 


lioiib New Edition Complete in 

These Essays 'mill he found to have some- 
ihmg to satisfy most classes of leaders, the 
lo%>ers of legends proper, the curious in popular 
dduswns, the initiated in Damvinian and 
M onboddoan theories , and if, in the chapters 
0,1 7 ell and Gellert, nve ait a little struck svith 
the close follosvmg of Dasenfs track, in his 
prcfacL to the Norse tales, it must be o’vntd 
that the re are chapters — e g , those on the 
Dii'inms^ Rod, the Man in the Moon, and the 
Sev/n Sleepers — svhich present nesv matter, 
and descr-7'c the praise of independent resear th ” 
— Qu\RirKiY Review 

“ '1 he author, indeed, is sometimes fanciful 
and overbold in his conclusions, but he con- 
ducts us through mars<e lions ways — ways 
which he has studied well before he undertook 
to guide others , and if we do not akoiys 
acguusce in Ins descriptions or arguments, we 


One Vol. Clown 8vo 6s 

seldom differ from him without hesitation ” — 
Athtn^um 

“ JUi? haz'e no space to lins^er longer about a 
hook which, apart from its didactic pretensions, 
IS an txcccdinffy amusing and inter cstinsc 
colli ct ion of old stories and legends of the 
middle ages — Pali Mai l Ga7ettf 

“ That, on Jus first visit to the seamed fdd 
of mcdueval mythology, Mr Baring-Gould 
should have culled as samples of its ricJ ness 
the most hr illiant of the fowers that bloomed 
in it, IS scarcity to he wondered at But it 
shozvs howfer-tile is the soil when he is enabled 
to cull fom it so goodly a second crop as that 
which he here presents to us 7 he myths 
tr'cated of in the pr eSi nt volume vary in in-' 
terest — thev are all curious and well worth 
reading — Notes and QliRrils 


THE LIFE OP MADAME LOUISE DB PEANCE, daughter of 
Louis XV Known also as the Mother Taese de St Augustin. By the 
Author of “Tales of Knkbeck ” Ciown 8vo 6s, 


Such a record of deep, earnest, self-sacri- 
fciui, piity, beneath the surface of Parisian 
life, during vuhat zve all regard as the zoorsi 
age of drench go dlcssru ss, ought to teach us all 
a lesson of hope and faiiJi, let appearances he 
what they may Her e, fr oin out of the coin't 
and family of Louis XV there issues this 
Madame Louise, zuhosc life is set be for c us is 
a spicirnen of as calm and unzvorldly dcwdion 
—of a devotion, too, full of shrewd sense ami 
practical administrative talent — as any zve 
have ever met with '"' — Literary Church- 
man 

“ On the x^ih of July, 1737 , Mane Lcczin- 
ska, the zvife of Louis XV', and daughter of 
the dc throned Kingof Polan i, zvhich Prussia 
helped to despoil and plunder , gaz’e hr th to 
her eighth female child, Louise Mar le, known 
also as the Mother Tirise de St Augustin 
On the death of the Queen, the princess, zvho 
had long felt a ztocatwn for a religious lift, 
obtained the consent of her royal fat J^er to 
withdraw from the zoorld The Car nu hit 
convent of St Dents zvas the chosen Htict of 
retreat Here the novitiate zvas passed. Jure 
the final vozvs zvere taken, and Jure, on tJte 
deatJi of tJie Mere fulic, Madame Louise be- 
gan and ter mmaied Jier exherienit-s as prior- 
ess TJie little zralume which records the 
sun^fe incidents of her pious seclusion is 
dt ,'gned to edify those members of the ChurcJi 
of England m zvhom the spirit of nligious 
S'df-devotion is reziizung The substance of the 
meimnr is t alert from a sonuzvhat diffuse 
‘ Life of Madame Louise de p't'atuep compiled 
by a Carmelite nun, and printed at A ithm ” 
t-WESTMINATSR RhvIFW ' 

This ‘ Life* relates the history of that 
daughter iff Louts XV zvho, a deJ bv the 
example and tmiruciwns of a pious mother, 


lived an uncnrrnpi life in the midst of a most 
corn ubt courdyzvhich she quitted- -after longing 
and zvaiting for years to do so — to iniir the 
severe order' of Mount Car mi I, whah she 
ador ned by Ju r strut and holy life IVe can- 
not too highly Praise the present work, znl uh 
npptars to us to be zvnifen m the most 
cocellent good taste JVe Jiope it may Jind 
erdranct. into every nlu^ious House in our 
Comruhnion, and I't should J>e in the library of 
every vounq, lady ” - Ciiukch Rfv 11 w 

“ J he Lif of Maaamc Louise de France, 
the celebrated daughter of Louis XV, zvho 
became a anil is Anemm in the 

spiritual zvorld as "Mother Tire si dt Si 
Auyistm The substance of the minmr is 
taJu n Jr'om a diffuse life, compiled by a Car - 
melite nun, and pr mted at Autun i and the 
editor, the author of" 1 ales of Kirl^heeA.p zms 
pro nip it d to the iasA by t/u belli f, that ‘‘ at the 
pi t si ni time, when the spir it oj religious si If- 
dizwion ?s so ^r eatly rt7>i ungintJi Chunk of 
huffand' the ' cor Is of a pr ihet ss who quitit d 
a dazzang and pr ifiqate cour t to b ad a lif 
of obscure piety wul me it with a cordial n- 
ccpfiou IVe may nmarA that should the 
evi ui proz'e otlh r wise, it will neii be ft'orn any 
Ja\lt of soer Amauship on the pari of tJu' 
edit r ” — D\ii\ liiLG’m>H 

“ J he annals of a cloistered life, midtr' 
ordinar v ‘'in 'irnsfanccs, zvouidnoi pr obabl" he 
consult red 7>er v edifying by the n rd’ue pnbbt 
of the pre'stPi gi iteration tf hen, hovh 7’ir , such 
a history pit stnt> the no7>e Is fit e facie of a royal 
prii’iess of niodtim tinus z'olnntanh renounc- 
ing her h ffi postil n and the sphndoms of a 
cour't exisUnce, for the purpose ef enit/ur luc 
till asciiu’siu pO"'t > ty an I ausi itths of 
sc '> n nnuostu rub, tJu ease may zvell be 
difertiV ’’--Morning Posi 


THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR ; or, Aids to the Devout Celehiation 
of Holy Commujuon ; chiefly after the Ancient Use of Saurai. Second Edi- 
tion Enlarged^ Revised, and Re nnanged with the Seciet®, Post-Com- 
munion, &.C., appended to the Collects, Epii»tle% and Gospels, th|o«ghout the 

- Year. 8vo. 7f dii 
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THREE LECTURES ON THE BOOK OP COMMON 

PRxWER Deli’v ered to candidates foi HolyOideis By John Randolph, 
D D , sometime Bishop of London. Ciown Svo 2 s 6d 


SERMONS ON DOCTRINES. For the Middle Classes By the Rev 
George Wray, M A , Piebendaiy of Yoik, and Rectoi of Leven, neai 


Beveiley Small Svo 5^ 6tL 

“ TLe arraiigeinsni adopted m these plmiij 
p; actual, and ive may ioy, very edifying 
i ’rmous, ti> (to n<is the language of the author 
in hti, pireface) ‘ in harmony ivith the 7mnti>- 
tj at ions of the Lhiirch, vihich leprcieutit 
Christianity as a religious system —Rock 
“ A volume of rcnuiflcildy good sermons 
Whaiezier be the subject, the?e is in all cases a 


simplicity of style and a clear forcihlenes<i 
of statement vohich places them among tlu 
most thoroughly woeful and intt Uigible sei mens 
ivt have Seen I hey are thoroughly sound m 
docii mt and can be univ msally recommended ” 
— Litfkak\ Churchman 

“ Fan , pla^n sermons, sound and sensible ” 
— Guardian 


THE PERFECT MAN ; OR, JESUS AN EXAMPLE OP 

GODLY LIFE By the Rev Harry Jones, M.A , Incumbent of St 
I^uke’s, Beiwick Stieet Ciown Svo 3A Cod 


Whatever 3Ir Hairy foms writes is 
always well written in point of composAion, 
it IS raivly htavy and ^tueialiy unsdde 
Ml fones wisely selects pi actical subjids Jor 
his sii mans H’s mind is eminently practical 
’’-—Chukch llMES 

“ Hurt IS a degree of i aciiu ’is and p qnancy 
ab)ut Mr Many Jones which it is impossible 
toiesist Combined with this, Jtowevei there 
i s a deep eaiiu siness of purpose 1 hi s 

book IS decidedly worth reading ” — J on N Bull 


A volume of excellent sermons ” — Spec- 
tator 

“ Mr Jones* work is written in a terse and 
vigorous style, and wherever it deals tvdhwhai 
IS clearly revealed, abounds in sound, whole- 
some, practical Lssons ”~Engiisii Church- 
man 

“ Evidently the product of a vi<^oious mind 
It contains many sensible obst itfations '*'* — 
Watchm \n ** 


THE AMERICAN COLONIES PREVIOUS TO THE DE- 
CLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE The Arnold Pnze Essay, read 


in the Theatie at Oxfoid, June 9, 
of Baliiol College Svo 5 j 

3/r, Doyle has been industrious and caie- 
f/l, and 7oe have no doubt that he is tnoroughly 
tntUled to iJa honom of the pi ize , p lUtxps it 
IS not against him that hi has nfraii tdfom 
those brilliant generalizations which are so 
it mptihg and so easy to a yonng writer, and 
that he has clung to facts in preference to 
iheorie s ” — Sa i u kday Rev iew 
“ // bears praiseworthy marks of reading, 
and IS, m general, properly arranged and 
digested — Athenjeum 


1S69 By John Andrew Doyle, B A 


“ A careful work, reflecting great credit on 
the inaustry and intelligence oj its author, 
and it lluig the history of the Colonies fan ly 
a”d well We recommend his book to all 
who study history in a proper spirit, and seek 
in the hij,tory of the past wise lessons for the 
present and the future ” — European Mail 
‘ Rises high above the general level of prize- 
essays ” —Guardian. 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

(Ancient ) Edited by John Henry Blunt, M.A. 

(Forming the thud Volume of Key's to Christian Knowledge) 


Small Svo 

‘*7/ of’rs a short and londensed account of 
ifW origm, groprtk, and condition of the 
C hnr eh m ail par ts of the world, from a d i 
down i r the end of the JifUenth a ntmy Mr 
Blunfs first object has been coutiseness, and 
this has been admirably earned orit, and to 
students oJ thurck history this fature will 
naddy rtxommend itself As an ch m mtar y 
I -rtor/^f ‘/I AVj’ will be specially '"aluable, iir 
asmuehas it points out Certain defniti lines 
of thoH’fit, by 7vkich those who enjoy the 
opportunity may be guided in nadrng the 
statements of more elabortife histories At 
ike same time it is but fan to l/r Blunt to 
rema*^k that, for gtneral readers, the little 
volume contains everything that could bt con- 
sishmtfy exptited m a volume of Us character 
There are many notes, theological, scriptural. 


2s, 6d 

and historical, and the ^ get up’’ of the book is 
specially commendable As a text-book frr 
thi higher forms of schools the work will be 
atceptable to numerous teachers — Public 
Opinion 

“7/ contains some concise nobs on Church 
History, compressed into a small compass, and 
wt third it is likelv to be useful as a book of 
refirenct ’’—John Buli 

‘*A very terse and reliable coll ction of the 
mam fat tsaud incidents connected with Church 
History ’’--Rock: 

“7/ will be etcellent, either for school or 
home use, cither as a reading or as a reference 
book, on all the main facts and names and 
( ontroversies of the first fifteen cmtnries ft 
is both %vell arranged and well written ” — 
Liilkarv Churchman, 
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HELP AND COMPORT FOR THE SICK POOR. By the 

Autlioi of ‘‘Sickness; its Trials and Blessings” New Edition Small 
8vo is 


THE AJtSTNUAL BEGISTBR : a Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abioad, foi the Year 1868 , being the Sixth Volume of an impioved Senes 


8vo. i8^. 

T/ie Volumes tor 1863 i 

‘ ‘ It must he admitted that there is no 
similar ivork at jiresent which can claim to 
take iti place, and that if it woe to disappear 
from the liUrayy catalogue, it would ht diffi- 
cult to fill the gap which would thus be lift 
Upon the whole, the ^Retrospect'' appeal's 
to have been executed with industry and 
judgment ” 'Athenaium 

“ It ti, an invaluable booh ’’—John Bui l 
“ Will prove of much scivice to public men 
and journalists ” — Daily Telegraph 
“ A meritorious and useful book ” — Spec- 
T \TOR 

“ To the fuiuie Placaulays and Frondes 
^ 7 ' he Annual Register'' must he invaluable 
To speak only of ike present volume we can 
truly say that it constitutes a history, in the 
proper sense of the word, at once lucid and 


1%^*] 7nay he had, i8j* each* 

condensed, of England during the last year, 
With so much of the history of oihei countries 
as IS desiiahle to be retained in the mind of 
the English leader Considciing the enor- 
mous mass of materials fui nished by the daily 
piess alone, it is curious and interesting to 
obserzie with what art they have been com- 
pi ezsed into clear nai native IFc sec history 

as it zvere in the making ’’—Public Opinion 
“ A more serviceable record and review of 
public events at home and abioad it is im- 
possible to find The briefest glance at the 
zooik impresses one with its superior merits 
over ot/ui annual registefs, and this is con- 
firmed month by month as its pages are made 
available for information on any and e%’ery 
subject of the past year's history ” — Overland 
Mail. 


A MANUAL FOB THE SICK ; with othei Devotions By Lancfxoi 
Andrewes, DD, sometime Loid Bishop of Winch estei . Edited with a 
Preface by H . P. Liddon, M A. Laigetype With Puitiait. 241110 2s,6d 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION IN THE CHUBCH OP 

ENGLAND. By the Rev Arthur W Haddan, B D , Rectoi of Baiton- 
on-lhe*Heath, and late’ Fellow of Tiinity College, Oxfoid. 8vo 12.1 


“ Mr Haddads estimate of the hearing of 
his subject, and of its special importance at 
the present juncture is characteristic, and will 
well repay attention bir Haddan 

IS strictly argmnentaiwe throughout He ab- 
stains zmih some strictness fiom everything 
which would divert either his readi r or hwi- 
selffrom accurate investigation of his learn- 
ing But his volume is tkoioughly zvell 
written, clear and foicible in style, and fair 
i n tone It cannot but render valuable serin ce 
in placing the claims of the Church in their 
true light before the English fiihlic ” — 
Guardian 

"Among the many standard theological 
works dez’oted to ihiz important subject Mr 
IladdaiPszmllholdahighplace ” — Si ANDMiO 
“ We should be glad to see iht volume zvidely 
circulated and generally read ” — ohn Bui l 
“ A weighty and valuable treatise, and we 
kepe that the study of its sound and zoell- 
rgason&d pages twll do much to fix the tntpor- 
omd ike full meaning of the doctrine 


in question, in the mmds of Church People 
We hope that our extracts zoill lead our 
readers to ztudv M r Haddan for themselves ” 
— LiTI KARA OhURCHMAN 

" This IS not only a very able and carefully 
zvritten treatise upon the doctrine of Apostoli- 
cal 7 ucct ssion, but it is also a calm yet noble 
vindication of the validity of the Anglican 
Orders itzvill sustains the bn Ih ant refuta- 
tion zvhich Mr Haddan left behind him at 
Oxford, and it supplements his othif profound 
historical leseai ches in ecclesiastical niattei s 
This book will remain fen a long time the 
classic zvork upon English Ordcis ” — Church 
Review 

“ A very temperate, hut a very zvcll reasoned 
book Wnsi minster Revifm 

Mr Haddan ably sustains his reputation 
throughout the zoork His style is ckar, his 
inferences aie reasonable, and the pmblication 
IS especially zeell-iimed in prospect of the 
coming (Ecumenical Council ^' — Cambridge 
University Gazeite 


THE VESTMENTS OP THE CHURCH. An Illustrated Lecture. 
By the !Rgv: ’NYharton B Marriott, M.A, F.S.A , Author of “Vesti- 
auum With Plates, 8vo. 5 a 

THE PSALTER J OB, PSALMS OF DAVID. Pointed as they are 
to be sung or said Sh With red borders Small 8vo. 2 a 6d, 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OP RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF By S Baring-Gould, M A, Autlioi of ‘‘Cmious Myths of 
the Middle Ages ” Bait I Heathenism and Mosaism. 8vo. I5 j- 

The ability which Mr Bartng-Gould dis- exjiosiiionst as well as from the closeness of 
Jilayi in the ti eatmcnt of a topic whichhranches aigument dud copiousness of illusti atwn with 
out luSo many directions, andreguiressnchpre- which its campi ehenstve views aie treated, is 
ciit handling, IS apparent His pages abound entitled to attentive study, and will repay 
with the result<! of large reading and calm the reader by amusement and instruction”— 
itfectwH The man of culture, thought, Morning Post 

philosophic cast,- is mirrored in the entvte “ That this booh will he widely read and 
aigument The book is sound and healthy in sought after we have not the shadow of a 

tone It excites the reader’s interest and doubt, for it eontains within itself all the 

brightens the path of inquiry opened to kis elements of popularity To thoughtful men 

vitw The language, too, is appropmate, neat, and earnest students it may present some old 

lucid, often happy, sometimes wonderfully terse idea<i m a new shape, while it will furnish 

and vigoroits ” — Athen^um that mdnstmous being, the general reade?, 

“ Mr Baring-Gould has undertaken a great with a variety of new ideas, which the wildest 

and ambitious work And no one can deny sensation novel could never generate ” — Ex- 
t hat he possesses some eminent qualifications amiker 

Jor this great work He has a wealth of “ PVe do not for a moment underrate its 
erudition of the mod varied description, literary excellences, it is an highly intellec- 

especially in those particular regions of media • tual and thoughtful essay, w well, nay, so 

val legend and Teutonic mythology which are engagingly wr it ten, and so full of illustrations 

certain to make large contributions to the pur- that, though tr eating of abstruie subjects, it is 

pose he has in hand It is a contribution to really light reading There is a nameless 

religious thought of very high value”— char m ^out it which must be felt rather than 

Guardian described, and it contains many and very 

Jl/r bar ing-Gould's work, from the impor- beautiful thoughts its subject matter is well 

tance of its subject and the lucid force of its digested and put together ” — Church Review 

FEMALE OHABACTBRS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. In a 

Senes of Sermons. By the Rev Isaac Wiiliams, B D , formeily Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxfoid New Edition Ciown 8vo 51. 

THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. In a Series 
of Seimons By the Rev Isaac Wii liams, B D,, foimeiiy Fellow of Tiimty 
College, Oxford New Edition Ciown 8vo , 5^" 

“ This IS one of the fe w volume^; of pubh shed and dc lern't dly popular — wor k on the biography 

sermons that wc have been able to read with of the Old I csta merit history 1 he char acter s 

real pbasure I luy are written with a are ably and profitably analysed, and that by 

chastened ehqance oj language, and pervaded the hand of a maitir of style arid thought 

by a spirit oJ earned and simple piety Mr The pr inciple of sclecMon has been that 

II illiams IS ezndently what would bt called a of prominence , and partly, too, that of stgni- 

very Highly Churchman Occasionally his ficance in the characters so ably delineated 

peculiar Church vieivs are apparent, but A more masterly analysis of Scriptural 

baimg Cl ffuj passages here arid tiure, these characters we never read, nor any which are 

seimiomwill be read with profi by all * who more calculated to impress the mind op the 

profess and call themselves Christians ’ reader with feelings of love for what is good, 

Com emtoraky Review. and abhorrence for what is evil ’’—Rock 

“ This IS a new edition of a very popular— 

0 

THE WITNESS OF ST. PAUL TO CHRIST : being the Boyle 
Lectures for 1869 With an Apj^endix, on the Ci edibility of the Acts, m Re- 
ply to the Recent Stnetures of Dr ])avidson. By the Rev. Stanley 
Lfatiifs, M, a,, Professoi of Hebiew, King’s College, London, and Incumbent 
of Si- Phihp’s, Regent Stieet Svo. lor 6 d. 

It is impossible to follow the writer sb'p and solid argument ” — English Church- 
by dip in hn elaborate argument, but we have man 

littb* doubt that this book will be of great ‘ Thi ahoz'e may sernie as specimens of the 
service ^ There a learned Appendii on author's style and Chrutian stand-point , hut 
‘ The Credibility of the Acts of trie -ipostb s,' taktn out of the connection tluy give but a 
which will be very 7>aiuabie to the f/nologual very impel ft ci idea of the book as one of 
student Altogether xoe think this %'oimne rt a somng conducted in a popular yet conclu- 

wiU iake^ a high place among the Boyle sivt manner If'e must refer our readers, 

— John Bun ^ theit for t, who at e inter tsted m the subject— 

** The f tpci iat/ons raised by Mr JLeathts' and who, especially at the present day, is not f 

Boyle I ccturts of last year hazY been amply ~ to the book itself, for which, as a religious 

fulfiied He has gmn the Christian zvot Id journal, zue big to tender the author omrsm- 

a Mother volume, replete with sound doctrine are thanks ” — Freeman 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF EDWARD 

VL, and the Oidmal of 1549, togethei with the Oidei of the Communion, 
1548 Repimted entire, and Edited by the Rev Henry Ba^skerville 
Walton, M.A , late Fellow and Tutor of Meiton College With an Intio- 
duction by the Rev. Peter Goldsmith IMedd, M A , Senioi Fellow and 
Tutor of Umveisity College, Oxfoid. Small 8vo 6s 


“ A volnme like this li, iwf th tim of Church 
Hislo?y In many rc'flicts, indeed, it is the 
subject of history itself , and with Mr Midi's 
introduttion andMr Walton'^i editorial ivoik 
we may be said to have both subject and histoi y 
theieof The volume should be in the hands 
of every member of the Church of England 
we may say, it should be in those cf eveiy 
student of Church History ” — Athdn^um 
“ IV c weleome the seasonable apftarance of 
this work, which indeed supplies a lons^-felt 
want, foi ^ the Eirst Book’ has been hit ho to 
atccssibli. to very few It is especially 

important at tin present time that the piinci- 
ples of the first Eefoimers should be under- 
stood , and no one can look through this 
edition without gaming lome definite infor- 
mation on that point IVe commend this luw 

i htion of the First Pinyer Book, w’th its 
introduction to the study of all that are 


desirous of understanding the pmncipic^ of 
those lid o Of iginated the reform of our public 
Set vices ” — ChijKCH New-s 

“ 7 he more that English Churchmen be- 
come acquainted with the Reformed Fiayer 
Book, as our English Divnus reformed it, 
apart from the meddling of Jorcigncis — 1 e , 
the bcttei people became acquainted with 
^Edward VTs frst book,'' the betfei both for 
themselves and fo? the English Chinch at 
laige IVe arc therefore delighted to welcome 
this handy and handsome repiint, with which 
eoeiy pains has been taken to maL if as 
accinate as> possible '" — Literary Church- 
man 

‘‘Mr "PValton deserves the veiy best thanks 
of Anglican Chuichmcn, foi putting this 
most impoi tant volume within the if reach in 
so convenient and handsome a form ” — Church 
Review 


A COURSE OF LECTURES delivered to Candidates foi Tioly 
Oideis, compiismg a Summaiy of the whole System of Theology To winch 
IS piefixed an Iiiaugiual Addiess By John Randolph, D D. (aometime 
Bishop of London) 

Vol. I Natiiial and Revealed. 

Vol II Plistoncal 
Vol. III. Doctiinal 

3 Vols 8vo 7^ 6 d. each. 

BBiaHSTONE SERMONS. By George Moberly, D.C L , Bishop 
of Salisbuiy. Ciown 8vo, 'js 6 d, 


SACRED ALLEGORIES : 

The Shadow of the Cioss — The Distant Hills — The Old Man’s Home — The 
King’s Messengeis By the Rev W Adams, M A , late Fellow of Meiton 
College, Oxfoid. 

New Edition With Engiavings fioin Ongmal Designs by Charles W Cope, 
R A , John C. Horsley, A R A , Samuel Palmer, Birkep Foster, 
and George E Hicks Small 4to. iot 6 d 
The Four Allegories may be had sepaiately, i8mo,, is each, 01 6 d in 


paper covers. 

The name of the * Sacred Allegories* of the 
late IV Adams, is familiar in almost 
every parmnage in the Kingdom Messrs 
handsome reissue of the four 
stories mdH up ike contents of the 

* Sacred Afikgbrii^P with illustrations by such 
artists Cb&pe, Palmer, and Birkci 

FosteTi vdUsmrveia render them henceforth 
equal favonrit^ ' houses of suck laymen 

as are not at pfwieeti familiar <mik them 
The bmdmg of tMs &o^h is charmingly de- 
signed and m&si approp^taie to its contents ** 

Adams’s * Sacred Allegomes’<‘'--4eidhn 
fy the familiar ‘ Shadim ^ the kds ac- 


quired the dignity of a ‘ clasuc,* and n as 
necessary to ailfamilies a'l the ‘Chfistran ] ’’ear * 
A handsome edition especially adapted 
for ike Ufcnnes season, with original dt signs, 
chiefly by Cope and ffofsley, w/iosi art n 
quite suited to a book of this religious charac- 
ter *' — Saturday Review 

“ Will be acceptable to many persons with 
whom thii author lanks high as a CAfisiian 
‘classic ' 'Dah y Tali' graph 
“ 7 he illustrations ivhuh adorn the Imb are 
in every way worthy of ike maiUr The 
publishers have done iheir best to make the 
book an acceptable present for Christina t " — 
Morning Post, 
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" LIGHT IN THE HEART ; Oi, Shoit Meditations on Subjects wliicli con- 
cern the Soul Tianslated fiom the Fiench Edited by the Rev W J 
Butler, M. A , Vicai of Wantage. Small 8vo. is bd 

A MANUAL OP PLAIN DEVOTIGl^TB, ^apted foi Pnvate and 
foi Family Use By the Rev. JOIIN Wallas, M A , Feipetual Ciuate of 
Ciossciake, Westmoieland Second Edition. Small Svo. 2s 

PLAIN .SCRIPTURAL THOUGHTS ON HOLY BAPTISM. 

By the Rev John Wallas, M A , Feipetual Cuiate of Ciossciake, West- 
moi eland. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

THE STORY OP THE GOSPELS. In a single Nairative, combined 
fioni the Foul Evangelists, showing in a new tian&lation their unity To 
which IS added a like continuous Nanative in the Oiiginal Gieek By the 
Rev William Pound, M A,, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambiidge, 
Pimcipal of Appuldui combe School, Isle of Wight 2 Vols. Svo. 36^ 

HISTORY OP THE COLLEGE OP ST. JOHN THE EVAN- 
GELIST, C^xMBRlDGE By Thomas Baker, B D., Ejected Fellow 
Edited for the Syndics of the Univeisity Pi ess, by John E B. Mayor, M.x\ , 
P'ellowofSt John’s College. 2 Vols Svo 2js^s 

THE CHURCH BUILDER. A Quaiteily Journal of Chinch Extension 
in England and Wales Published in connection with The Incoi pointed 
Clmidi Building Society Volume for 1869. Cioun Svo ia 6 d. 

SELECTIONS PROM MODERN PRENCH AUTHORS. 

With English Notes. By Henry vvn Laun, Alastei of the French Lan- 
guage and Litciatiue at the Edmbuigh xVeademy Ciown Svo. 

Pait I Plonoie de Bakac, 3.S bd. 

Pait II HA Tame, 3^. 6 d 

“ r/as seiechim iff the require-’ “ This is a volume of selections from the 

ments expressed by Mr, Ltnoe m one of his •works of JHl A 1 aim, a celebiafia conic m- 
speeckes on education, where he recommended porary French author It Janm, an instal- 
that btys should be attracted to the study of meni of a letus of selections from modem 
French by means of its lighter liteeaiure, M Fi inch authors Mci,srs Rwingion aic now 
van Laun has executed the task of sdeciim issuing The print, t/w extiati^, and the 
with excellent taste The episodes he has noits, are as excellent as in a previous publi- 
chosen from the vast ‘Human Comedy' are cation of the same kind wc lately noticed con- 

uaiurally such m do not deal with passions taming extracts /lom Balzac Ike notes, in 

and experienced that are pi oper to mature age particular, (Vinct great care, study, and 

Jsven thus limited, he had an ovtr^vhdmmg erudition 7 he works of 7'aine, fom which 

variety of material to choose from, ami h is lengthy quotations are given, ait, ‘ Jlistoiie 

selection gives a fair impression 0 / the ic’riible de la Litterature Auglaistl ‘Voyage en 

power of this wonderful wiitei, the study of Italic,' and ‘ Voyages anx Pyihichs ’ These 

whom IS one of the most important means 0 / compilations would form fnsFiati class books 

silfiduiaiion open to a cuUix’aitd man in the for advanced Piench students 
nim tccfiik centuiy P Mall Gazei rt. Ohmun 

WALTER KERR HAMILTON : Bishop of Salisbuiy A Sketch, 
Reprinted, with Additions and Cuirections, from ‘‘The Guaidian.” By H 
P. Liddon, M.A , StiKleiit of Chiist Chuich, Svo 2 s 6 d 
Or bound with the Sermon “ Life m Death,” 3^ 6 d. 

THE OPPICB OP THE MOST HOLY NAME i a Devotional Help 
for Young Pei sons New Edition. iSmo. 1.?. 
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MiSBvs. piDington’s ^Publirntbirs 


the pursuit op HOLINESS: a Sequel to 

sonal Religion intended to cany tlie Reader somewhat faithei omva.d ui 
Spiritual Life By Edward Meyrick Godlburn, D D , Dean of Noi- 
Wieh. and foimerly one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Uiinaiy Small 


By the Rev W. 

H Ridley. M A, Rector of Hambleden. Ciovin 8vo 

Old Testament— Genesis and Exodus 


2S. 


New Testament, i Luke and St John 2j 

( St Matthew and St Mailc 


I he Four Gospels, m one volume 3^ 


2s 


he Hillford Confirmation With Illustiations. Small 8vo 3^ 6d 


T/ie Manor Farm hy Mi^s Phzllpott^, 
author of the ^Hill/ord Cozifrzzzatiozif ts k 


piou^jtozy, •which amongst other thingi, showt 
the dawning of light m superstitious minds ” 
— Moknikg Post, 

'' Fai-m^ relates haiv, under 
good influence, a selfish girl became a useful 


and gentle daughter The story is a capital 
Illustration of the ualue of pn severance, and 
It IS a book that ivi ll be % eiy useful in parochial 
reading libraries John Buli 
7 soi-up and prettily written 

little bool a^7>e the average of the class it be- 
longs to — Edinburgh Coukant 


^ ^nLLDR^^n HISTORY OP ENGLAND POE 

CHILDREN in Letteis fiom a Faihei to his Son By George Divys, 

r P ’ ^ Bishop of Peterborough New Edition With Twelve 

Colouied Illustiations Squaie Ciowii 8vo 31- 61/ 




“ The twofold object of this woik is ^ to 
premii the English 7vith correct descriptions 
oftheceiemomes of the Gzeco-Kussian ChmcF 
and at ihe same time with pictures of domestic 

life in huTSum homes, especially those of the 
Ungy and the middle dais of nobles / and 
beyond question, the author'^ labour hat beek 
i>o Jar successful that, whilst her Church 
scenes may be commended at a tenes of most 
dramatic and picturesque tableau c, her tocial 
sketches enable us to look at certain points be- 
neath the surface of Russian life, and ma- 
terially enlarge our knenvledge of a country 
amcernmg which we have still a very great 
deal to learn ” — Aihen./EUM. 


7^1? volume before us is anything but a 
formal liturgical treatise It might be more 
valuable to a few scholars if ti were, but it 
w mid certainly fail to obtain perusal at the 
/lands of the great majority of those whom the 
writer, not unreasonably, hopes to attract by 
the nar^ratn>e s tyle s/u has adopted U hat she 
has ^et before //? is a series of brief outlines, 
which, by their simple ejfort to clothe the 
information given us in a living earb, 
reminds us of a once-popular childs' book 
^c/^7 rt'wt772^<?r a generation ago, calkd 

fsUtches of Human Manners^'’'— 

X IMCb * 


A manual op CONPIRMATION, Compiisiiig-t A Geiieial 

Account of the Ordinance. 2 The Baptismal Vow, and the English Older 
of Cmifirmation. with Shoit Notes, Cut, cal and Devotional. 3 Meditations 
With^lT‘\”" Sciipture, 111 connexion with the Oulinance 

' S' their fitr? ■' Catechumens howto piepaie themselves 

their fiist Communion By Edwxrd Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. Dean 
of Norwich. Eighth Edition Small 8vo is 6d. 


^ Handbook of Religious Iiifonnation 



ittcssrs. |S,il3ingtoit’js ^ubltraticns 1 1 


EIRENICON, Part II A Lettei to the Veiy Rev J H Newman, 
D D , 111 explanation chiefly in regaid to the Reveiential Love due to the 
evei “blessed Theotokos, and the Doctime of hei Immaculate Conception , 
with an Analysis of Caid. de Tiuieciemata's Woik on the Immaculate 
Conception By the Rev E B Pusey, D D , Regius Piofessoi of Hebiew, 
and Canon of Chiist Chiiicli 8vo. yjr 6</. 

DEAN ALPOBD’S GBBBK TESTAMENT, with English Notes 
intended foi the Uppei Foims of Schools and foi Pass-men at the Umveisi- 
ties Abridged by Bradley H Alford, M A,, Vicai of Leavenheath, 
Coichestei, late Scholai of Tiiiiity College, Cambiidge. Ciovvn 8vo. 
los. 6d 

THE NEW TESTAMENT FOB ENGLISH BBADEBS 

containing the Aiithoiized Veision, within revised English Text, IMaiginal 
Refeiences , and a Ciitical and Explanatoiy Commeiitaiy By Henry 
Alford, DD, Dean of Canteibmy Two volumes, oi foui paits Svo 
543' 6 d » 

Sepal ately, 

Vol I, Pait I — The Tliice fiist Gospels. Second Edition 12s 
Vol I, Pait II — St John and the Acts. Second Edition, lOi 
Vol 2, Pait I — The Epistles of St Paul Second Edition 
Vol 2, Pait II — Hebiews to Revelation 8\o 16s 

SBBMONS PBEACHBD ON VABIOUS OCCASIONS 

DURING THE LAST TWENTY YEARS By Edwviid Hfyrick 
Goulburn, D D , Dean of Noiwich Eouith Edition Small S\o. 6v 

A BE VIEW OP MABIOLATBY, LITUBGICAL, DEVO- 
TIONAL, DOCTRINAL, a> exhibited m the Offices, the Devotional and 
Dogmatic Books, at piesent used m the Romish Communion By William 
Edward Jelb, B D , sometime Censor of Chi 1st Chuich, Oxfoid ; Bampton 
Lecturer, and Whitehall Preacher. Svo. is. 6d. 


THE PIBST GEBMAN BOOK pon the plan of ^‘Plenry’s Hist Latin 
Book,” and the “Fust Fiench Book ” By Thom\s KERCHEtiR Arnold, 
M A , and J. W Fradersdorff, Ph Dr of the Ta3loi Institution, Oxford 
Sixth Edition 121110 Ss, bd. The Key, 2s 6 d. 

# 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE 

COMPOSITION. Pait the First. By Thom is KhRclttVER AR^ol,^), 
M.A Tenth Edition Svo. ^s. 6 J, 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN ; being Thnty-thice short Readings, ad- 
dressed to the Childicn of S Maigaiet’s Home, East Gunstead By the late 
Rev J. M Neale, D D , Waidcn of SackviUe College. Second Edition. 
Small Svo 31*. 6 d. 
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i¥lE0j5r0. ^Mngton’s lJublications 


CATBOHETICAL NOTES AND CLASS QUESTIONS, Lite 

lal and Mystical , chiefly on the Eailiei Bookb of Holy Sciiptiiie 15y th 
late Re\ J M Neale, B D , Waideii of Sackville College, Eabt Gi instead 


Clown 8vo 5^ 

** U?ilt ss we are much vn^iaken ihts will be 
one of the most pracii cully ust/iJof the various 
posthutnoni woilvs of Dr yeaLfforthc publi- 
cation of which we a/e indebted to the S 
Jl/an^^ant's Siite/s and Di Neale's literary 
ex c c utors Jh wies ‘ class nohs ’ — lecture iioU s 
af most profit would call ih‘ ill— on thaarUcr 
bitoKs of Ilol ' lsc)tptH/t^ tki/i a/t some most 
exc’lkut Kiiiiila/ notes out Is at-/ aments an i 
iUn a colLction oj notes foi catethimug chil- 
dren J hi oughout these nohs arc supplemented 


f/om other of Dr Neale's papers^ and ii 
pa/ticular we would sp‘'cify an admirable 
appendix of t,xtrach f/Oin D/ locale's so mans 
(chiejiy unpublished) bea/ing upon points 
touched on in the text "—LirEiv^KY Church- 

M \N 

“ Phe write/' s wide acquaintance with 
Pltdiceval theology lenders his nohs on ike 
Old Pcstament pecuha/ly valuable" — ^John 
Bull 


HERBERT TRBSHAM. A Tale of the Gieat Rebellion By the late 
Rev T M Ne\le, D D New Edition Small 8vo 3^ 


“ We cordially Wt Icnme a new cdiiwnof Dr 
KeaL's ^ Ilobcrt Tnsha,n' P he scene is laid 
in the time of the g/eat civil war^ and v^vtd 
put ores a/e diawn of some of the startling 
e Of /its that then disgraced tin history of this 
i ouni? y P he mariy/dom of A / chbishop Laud 
IS dt ic/ibed 1 1 a m inn v Je wbe sides its author 
could cquah while the ua/ ration of the d sas- 
trous battle of Naseby^ and the disgraceful 


surrender of B/usiol by Prince Rupert ^ affo/d 
p/ /of of the ve/satility of /us genius Chukch 
X lMLS 

“uX pleasant Chriitmas present ts Dr 
Neale's * Herbert Presha/n ' Such a boo/„ < v 
Will calculated to co/rict current views of i-jih 
ceniur^' kistoty Church RLvrLW 

'Nothing could be mo/e admirable as a 
Christmas present ’’—Church News 


THE SWORD AND THE KEYS. The Civil Powei m its Relations 
to The Chinch, consideied with Special Refeience to the Com t of hinal 
Ecclesiastical Appeal m England With Appendix containing all Statutes on 
which the Jmisdiction of that Tiibunal ovei Spiiitual Caubcs is Founded, and 
also, all Ecclesiastical Judgments dehveied by il since those published by the 
Loid Bishop of London in 1865 By James W V’iLAND Jo\ce, M A , Rec- 
tor of Bui foid, Salop 8vo lOJ 6^ 


Nothing caulit he more opportune than the 
appea/ance of this volume at the present mo- 
ment Mr foyce zs indisputably the mo%i 
learned man tu England tit the subject of 
which it treats , ahd the Church owes him no 
small debt 0/ g latitude fo/ hinging out this 
tnatise on out Ectleoasttcal Appeals^ at <t 
Cl ISIS w/unpiMu atii niton is st/onglydi/ected 
to thciiiy by a decision of the ymiicuiltommitUe 
on Alta/ Lights, which revet s<,s the yndg/iU/ii 
of the C out i of -i rches a/ia tint / ows the R tiiial 
libet ties of Clvireh/m a, a/id sec/tis at vatui/itc 
with our insula/ hisio/y and t/aditio/i alikt, 
while it c uts one of the Lnk^ which uniitd us 
to the Primitive and the Unweisal C hutch 
It shouli be i/t the hands of evc/y cle/gymati 
atui t/iielligetii layttia/i i/i the couiUry ” — 
John Bull 

The volu/ne hefo/e us zs one well suited 
fo the times It beats marks of ripe and 
reiuiy scholarship , it evidences a ptofound 


acquaintance with E/tglish Church Insto/y , 
it IS marked by muck legal acumen and la/ge 
knowledge of common law p/acitcc and of 
statute Law , it dt '<iplays a complete fumihanty 
with ecclesiastical and canon law ^ it is ani- 
mated by it ue catholicity of thought and a 
tone of genuine chmchmaiishtp Our en- 
comium, as tVir ttse f/om the study of this 
re/nat kable volume, tuay appeat e/itfiusiadu, 
but We feel assurid it IS jnst "—Lleuc h 
Journal 

"Lit us n co/tmit/id to dehbe/aie te/nsal 
this exhaustive a/id -lu ll Wi.ighed book of M/ 
yoyce's So //rich passion has bun a/oused, 
so tniich excited feline /uri been kindled by 
the se/ies of t/onblcs which have come o/i 
thicker a/idpatti ri vet since 1850, and the 00/ - 
ham judgment, that it as /a/e as it it de- 
lightful to mtet with a calm sober state/m /it 
on eithirsnie the cave of Chu/ch v 6 tale, or 
of State V Church ’’—Liter vry Churchman 


YESTERDAY. TO-DAY. AND FOR EVER : A Poem m Twelve 


Books. By E H Bickersteth, 
stead. Third Edition Small 8vo. 

** The mast simple, the richest, and the most 
perfect sacred poem which 1 ecent days have 
produced ’’—Morning Advertiser 

'*A poem worth reading, worthy of aiten- 
tirn study, full of noble ihaurhisybeauiiful dic- 
tum, and hi^h Standard 

" Mr Bickersteth writes like a man who 
cultivates at once rer'ercnce and earnestness of 
thought ’’—Guardian 


M.A, Vicai ol Chi 1st Chuich, Hamp- 

6jr, 

In t/me light miscellany days there is a 
spiritual /tfreshment in the spectacle of a man 
girding up the Imnv of hiv mind to the task of 
Producing a genuine epic And it is true 
poetry Then is a difnitenevs, a enspness 
about li, wivch in these moist, viewy, hapy 
days, IS no less mvigoraPng than novel 
Edinburgh Daily Review 
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COUNSELS ON HOLINESS OP LIFE. Tianslated fiom the 
Spanish of ^“Tlie Sinnei’s Guide,” by Luis de Granada Foiming a 
Volume of the “Ascfiic Library,” a Senes of Tianslations of Spmtiial 
Woiks foi Devotional Reading fiom Catholic Souices. Edited by the Rev 
Orby Shipley, hi A Squaie ciown 8vo 5^. 


The Do 7 ninitan fnar, n>kose work li, here 
henslnteii, 7ua^ one of the most re7narhabh 
flj his time, cehhraitd ai, a most foweiful 
ard /‘oj'ular jhieaJie), as a man of the Jiiost 
arioted and self-denying ^icty, and of very ex- 
tnisive erudition It was not we are jmtly 
told, ‘ eloquence and learning alone that gave 
Tray Luis Ms gnat influence It was his 
f me and holy txample, his zeal for i,ouh, and 
hn pcifcct devotion to God\ serznee He 
tnciikaied purity by being himself Pure, 
humility by hmg humbh, contempt of the 
V'oild by zefui.ing hoeouii, and dignitia, 
poverty by being himulf poor'* Ue 


can speak with confidence of tJu deep spirit of 
devotion bicatked throngnout the gtutral body 
of the wo?k ’’—Rock 

“ The book is ? ichly studded wdh quotations 
from tlu Fathers Engiish Chukchmvn 

“/if IS earnest, firvmt, and pr actual, it 
shows a rnoH intimate kuozvkdgo of Holy 
Si riptvre, and much shill iji iti application , 
and tt deals with the great fundamental 
trutM of religion rather than zvith ninttm of 
controversy or priz'ate opinion 'I he life 
specif id IS zvdl written and interesting — 
Liicraky Churchman 


NEW VOLUMES OF El V/NG TONS EE VO FIONA L 

SERIES 


Elegantly Printed with Red Borders, i6mo , 2f 6/ each 

THOMAS A KBMPIS, OF THE IMITATION OF OHEIST. 

A caiefully leMsed Tianslation 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the icd boideis, is , 01 in papei covei, (^d 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVING. By 

Jeremy Taylor, L) D , Bishop of Down and Connoi, and Diomoie 
Also a Cheap Edition, wiSiout the led boideis, ir 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY DYING. By 

JerI'AIY Tvytor, D D , Bishop of Doun and Connoi, and Diomoie. 

Also a Cheap EdiliDii, \Mthout the led him lei s, ir 

The Ploly Lning and Holy Dying may be had bound togethei m One Volume, 
5 a ; or without the led' bouleis, 2s 6 d 


A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION FOR THE BETTER I 

UNDERSTANDmG OF THE LORD’S SUPPER , to^Diich is annexed j 
the Office of the Holy Cummuiiion, with piopei Helps and Duections Bv ’ 
Thomas Wilson, D D , late Loid Bishop of Sodoi and Man Complete j 
Edition I 

Also a*Cheap Edition, without the led holders, is , 01 m papti covei, 6 d j 

INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. Fioni the Fiench ' 
of Saint Francis of Sales, Bishop and Puiiceuf Geneva. A NewTiaiishUion. | 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE CONCERNING EVIL 

THOUGHTS wheiein their Nntuie, Oigm, and Efkit aie tbstincilv con- 
sideicd and explaimd, wnih manv Useml Rules hu lesiiauung and Niippussing 
such Thoughts , suited to the \anous eomlitiiinSi<T Bde, an<l the stAcial tenu > 

* peis of Mankind, moie especiall) ol nielancimly Peisons B) Wiildvm 
C nricor, AI A , with Pieface and Notts b) Rk'HAKD Hooper, liI.A , 

\ icai ot I pton and Ashtmi Uptlimpc, Btiks. Neu Edition. 
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A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OP THE POUR GOSPELS. 

By John Pilkington Norris, M A , Canon of Bustol, foHneily one of Hei 
Majesty’s Inspectois of Schools 

(Foimmg the Fourth Volume of Keys to Christian Knowledge ) 

Small 8 VO. 2r 6d. 

“ zs •very zmtch the be-jt hook of its kmd “ T/m book is no ordinary compendium, no 
we have seen 7 he only fault n its i/ioitiu ?s, me>e ‘ cram-book ’ , still less is if an oidinaiy 

which prevents its s^oin^ into the di tails which lending book for schools , but the schoolmastei , 

would support and illustrate its statements, the S undav-school teacher, and the <ieeker after 

and which m the process of lilustratingf them, a campnhensivi knowledge of Dunne truth 

would fix' them upon tlu minds and memories will find it woi thy of its name Canon Noi ns 

of its I'cideis It IS, hawever a ^leat im- writes simply, leveiently, without great dis- 

piovem Jilt upon any book of its kind we know play of hannng, giving the result of much 

Jt beats all the marks of being the tondented careful study in a shot t compass and adoin- 

work of a leal scholar, ani of u d’vine too mg the subject by the tenderness and hoiusty 

'f he bulk of the hook IS taken up with a ‘Life with whuh he fients li IVe hope 

of Chi ist' complied fiom the Pour Gospels w that this little book will have a z'eiy zvide 

as to exhibit its steps and stages and salient circulation mid that ti will be studied , and 

points The rest of the book consists of inde- zve can p>omise that those zoho take it up will 

pendent chapters on sfecutl points ” — Liter- ziot readily put it down again ” — Record 

AR\ ChORCHMAN 

A MEMOIB OF THE LATE HENBY HOABB, M.A. 

With a Nanative of the Chinch Movements \Mtli which he was connected 
fiom 1848 to 1865, and moie paiticulaily of the Revival of Convocation 
By James Br^dby Sweet, M A 8\o 12^ 

THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL. By Janus. Authouzed tians- 
lation fiom the Geiman. Ciown 8vo yj 6d 

“ profound and learned heaiise, evidently Bidiops of the Church in general, and consoli- 

ihe work of one of the first theologians of the dated the Papal influence P'or ail this, how- 

day, di'^cusstng ztnth the sS^iific fulness and ez>er, unless zve could satisfy ourseP’es zmtk a 

precision pioper to German Ikvestigation, the mere magnified table of contents, the reader 

great doctrinal questions expected to come must he ztfeind to the book lizelf tnzjohichhe 

bifore the Council, and especially the propozed zuill findihi^inioesi mstainui zmihout Jlag- 

dogma of Papal In fallibility 7 here if pro- gtuq to the end ” -—Pm l M \i l Gazi- r i E 

bahly no zvark in existence that coniainz at “In France, m Holland, and in Germany, 
all, still less zmt/iiu so narrow a compass, so Pier e has already appeared a multitude of dis- 

complete a record of the on in and growth of guisiiious on this subject A mong these seve- 

ihe tnfallibilisf theory, and of all the facts of ral are the acknozvledged compositiorif of men 

Church history be iring upon it, and that too of high standing m the Roman katholiczuor Id, 

in a form so clear and concise as to put the — men admittedly entitled to speak zmih the 

argument zntihin the reach of any reader of anihoniy that must attach to esidbli^d re- 

ordinary intdhg nee, zvhile the scrupulous ac- putaiton but not one of them has hitherto 

curacy of the zvriter, and his constanireference produced a zvark more likely to create a deep 

to the or iginal authorities for eziery statement * impression than the anonymous German pub- 
fable to be disputed, mxkts the monograph as lication at the head of this notice It is not 

a whole a perfect storehouse of valuable ir for- a piece of merely polemical zvriting, it is a 

mation for the historical or theological stu- treatise dealing zviih a large subject in an 

dent ” — S iTURDA-Y Review impressive though partisan manner, a treatise 

“ Beginning zvitk a sketch of the er'rors and grazie in tone, solid m matter, and bristling 

contradictions of the Popes, and of the position zviih forcible and novel illustrations ” — bpcc- 

zvhich, as a matter of history, they held in tator 

the early Church, the book proceeds to describe “ Rumour zvtll, no doubt, he busy zvith its 
the three great for genes by zvhtch ike Papal conjectures as to the name zvhich lurks beneath 

claims were upheld — ike Isidorian decretals, the norn de plume of ‘ farius ’ IFe do not 

the donation of Constantine, and the decretum mitnd to ojfcr any contribution iozvards the 

of Graiiari The last subject ought to be care- elucidation of the mystery, unless it be a con- 

fully studied by all zvh^ zvisk to understand tribution to say that the book hears internal 

the frightful tyranny of a complicated system evidence of being the zvork of a Catholic, and 

of laws, devised not for the protection of a that there are not many Catholics in Europe 

people, but as instruments for grinding them zvko could have zvritieri it Taking it all m 

to subjection Then, after an historical out- all, it is no exaggerated praise to characterise 

line of the gener at grmutJi of the Papal pozver zt as the most damaging assault on Ulira- 

vi the izuelftk and thirteenth centuries, the monianism that has appearei in modern 

zvf iters enter upon the peculiarly episcopal time\ Its learning is coinous and complete, 

and clerical question, pointing out hozv mar- yet so admirably arranged that it invariably 

ZH'llously ez<ery little change zvorked in one illustrates zviiJwut overlaying the argument ' 
direction, invariably tending to throw the The style ts clear and simple, aud time is no 
rule of the Church into the power of Rome , attempt at ikeioric li is a piece of coal 

and how the growth of new institutions, like and masterly dissection, all the more ieynble 

the monastic orders aifd the Inquisition, gradu- for the passionless manner in which the 

ally withdrew the conduct of affairs from the author conducts the operation " — Times 



